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PREFACE 


With the publication of this volume the self- 
imposed task that has occupied my intervals of leisure 
throughout twenty years is at last completed. But the 
fulfilment of the promise of the title is incomplete; 
for it has happened, according to the anticipation 
expressed in the preface to my third volume, that no 
room could be found for a full account of hero- 
worship and the cults of the dead and of the various 
ideas thereto attaching. I hope to be able subse- 
quently to publish in a different setting the various 
materials I have gathered under this head and the 
conclusions that I have drawn from them. Apart from 
this omission, a work of the present compass, carried 
on through so long a period of one's life, is scarcely 
likely in its final form to satisfy either the writer or his 
readers. I may hope, however, to have shown myself 
amenable to the influence of all criticism that was 
meant to be helpful, and of the newer theories that in 
recent years have presented the problems of ancient 
religion in a new light. Though it has absorbed 
more time than I had supposed it would demand, 
I rejoice to have chosen and pursued this theme, for 
I at least, if no one else, have derived from it both 
mental profit and pleasure. And I feel now the better 
fitted to labour in a somewhat wider field, as the Greek 
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religion, reflecting so vividly as it does both the higher 
and the lower workings of the religious sense, serves 
perhaps as the best point of departure for wider study 
of Comparative Religion. 

The title of this treatise is an answer to the criticism 
that only a portion of Greek religion in its widest 
sense has been presented, the public and official part; 
this limitation, which has excluded the discussion of 
the philosophic speculations and of the private mystic 
religion of the later centuries, appeared necessary from 
practical considerations of space ; and even as it stands 
the work may be regarded as too voluminous. Much 
of higher Greek thought and aspiration is indeed 
revealed in the study of the state-mysteries of Eleusis, 
which occupies a large part of the third volume. And 
for the rest I plead in defence of my choice of subject 
that the state-cults represent throughout a long period 
what was strongest and most attractive in the popular 
religion. No doubt in Greek polytheism there was 
a struggle in the crowd of personalities, and a survival 
of the fittest ; certain weaker forms of divinity perished 
or lingered only as faded figures of myth. But what 
the people strongly clave to was taken up and organized 
by the community; and in the sphere of religious life 
and practice there was for many centuries little divorce 
between the individual and the state. Therefore the 
history of the state-cults is the main exposition of 
Greek religion and reflects in clear light the life of the 
Greek people, their migrations and settlements, their 
institutions of the countryside and village, of the 
family and clan and pre-eminently of the Polis, and 
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finally their growth and achievements in law, morality, 
and art. 

After much hesitation at the outset as to the most 
practical method of exposition, I have adopted that 
which most writers on polytheism have followed, the 
method of the separate treatment of each cult according 
to the personality and the divine name. Nor, though 
it has certain inconveniences, do I repent of my 
decision. For Greek religion, being eminently per- 
sonal and anthropomorphic, was a galaxy of more or 
less clear personalities; and the divine names were 
words of power which attracted certain organic ideas. 
Also, the leading personalities of this religion were of 
long enduring life; and a more thoughtful review of 
the facts, especially of those which recently discovered 
inscriptions present, may save us from the error, to 
which certain writers and scholars seem prone, of ante- 
dating their decay and their extinction. 

I feel, what every reader must, I fear, also feel, that 
a work of this length, so preoccupied with detail, ought 
to be concluded and clarified by a succinct summary 
of the main features and general phenomena of Greek 
polytheism; and it was my intention to have added 
one. But I was obliged to relinquish it, as the last 
volume has come to be disproportionately long. But 
I can refer the reader to my general article on ‘ Greek 
Religion’ in the new edition of the Zzmmes’ Encyclo- 
pacdia, and to my published Inaugural Lecture which 
I delivered in the earlier part of this year as Wilde 
Lecturer. 

Finally, I render my grateful thanks to many friends 
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and scholars who have helped me readily with their 
advice and discussion on many points of difficulty, 
and especially to Mr. Frost, of Brasenose College, 
for undertaking the laborious task of preparing the 
index. 
LEWIS R. FARNELL. 
September, 1909. 
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CULTS OF THE GREEK STATES 


CHAPTER I 


THE CULTS OF HERMES 


THIs divinity, although probably recognized by every Greek 
community, plays only a subordinate réle in Greek life in 
comparison with the higher divinities of the state, nor does 
his cult appear to have taken deep root anywhere except in 
Arcadia and, as numismatic evidence leads us to suspect, at 
Ainos in Thrace and Eresos in Lesbos. His figure is not 
prominent among the coin-types of Greece, save in the last- 
mentioned city, nor his name among the genealogies of clans 
or communities ; only Arcadia claimed him as divine ancestor. 
Yet some of the details of his worship are of interest for the 
comparative study of religion and for the history of certain 
social usages. 

In the Homeric and much of classical literature the god 
appears to us as a Hellene of the Hellenes, the embodiment 
of the leading characteristics of the race; yet we have reason 
to suspect that he may have been a surviving figure of a pre- 
Hellenic religion. The question could only be settled if we 
could interpret the name ‘Epufjs, which appears under the 
form “Eppeios in Boeotia and ‘Epudy in Laconia and Arcadia ; 
but none of the etymological theories that have been put 
forward can be regarded as satisfactory ; for though the name 
has the air of being Hellenic, we do not know to what stratum 
of language it belongs. 

On the other hand, it is equally true that no region outside 
Greece has any plausible claim to be considered as the cradle 
of the Hermes-cult. It has been supposed that he may 
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have come down from Thrace ; chiefly because of Herodotus’ 
statement that the kings of Thrace honoured him as their 
chief divinity and as their ancestor*. But this is merely a 
statement parallel to his other, that the Thracians worshipped 
Hera, or to Tacitus’ observation that the ancient Germans 
worshipped Mercury. There is no reason for supposing that the 
Thracians had ever heard of Hermes till the Greeks taught them 
the name and the cult. Nor is there any sure clue by which 
we could discover the source of this cult in Asia Minor. 
But we can regard it as one of the proved conclusions of 
modern ethnographic study that the Anatolian peoples had 
their congeners in many districts of Greece before the arrival 
of the Hellenes ; and the worship of Hermes may have been 
taken over from some one of these earlier stocks. If any 
district could put forward a strong claim to be regarded as 
the source of this cult, it would be Arcadia. Nowhere else 
do we find its hold on the popular faith so powerful, and it 
is here associated with local legends that relatively to our 
knowledge may be called aboriginal. His earliest and most 
prevalent local epithet, one that was known to the Homeric 
world, was KvAAjos, and this name and the legend of his 
birth on Mount Kyllene in the north-east of Arcadia, made 
familiar to the Greek world through the Homeric hymn, 
become the commonplaces of later classical literature. Pindar 
speaks of the ritual on the mountain, and, though Pausanias 
found the temple there in ruins, we gather that the sacrifice 
was maintained down to late times; concerning which we 
are told a miraculous legend, that the priests who ascended 
to make offerings once a year on the mountain-top, always 
found there the remains of last year’s oblations undisturbed 
by winds and rain». 

From this region it is probable that the cult travelled 
along the route that led westward by Psophis into Elis, and 
finally established itself at the settlement on the coast that 
was also known as Kyllene*, We have also abundant evidence 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. ‘Euxine and © Immerwahr, on insufficient grounds 
Thrace. 


; which I have noticed elsewhere (C/ass- 
Geogr. Reg, s.v. Arcadia-Kyllene. Rev, 1896), would regard the Elean and 
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here of a primitive worship of Hermes ®ddns'8, and of 
the fetichistic use of the adAds in ritual, which probably 
belonged to the original Arcadian tradition. Nor is Kyllene 
the only Arcadian district with which the god was closely 
associated ; a birth-legend and prominence in the public worship 
are attested for him in Pheneos, where the year was dated by 
the name of his priest, and we have proofs of his cult at 
Phigaleia, Stymphalos, Tegea, and other localities*; while 
far down in the south-west the place Akakesion”, which also 
claimed to be the spot where Hermes was nurtured, derived 
its name from his Homeric epithet dxdxyra, the meaning of 
which will be afterwards considered. And it may be from 
this quarter that he penetrated into the mysteries of Andania, 
which is spoken of as the home of Hermes‘. 

Again, it is only the Arcadian genealogies that are closely 
attached to the name of Hermes. Aipytos is a primitive 
Arcadian ancestor of an earlier population that resisted the 
intrusion of the worshippers of Poseidon’; his name was 
cherished in various localities and in various mythic kindreds, 
and it penetrated the royal legends of Messenia, but it was 
most nearly associated with Kyllene, where Homer was aware 
of the tomb of Aipytos, to which was probably attached an 
ancient ancestor cult ; and at Tegea he was actually identified 
with Hermes in a common worship, as Agamemnon with Zeus 
in Laconia or Erechtheus with Poseidon in Attica®. Other 


Messenian Hermes-cult as anterior to 
the Arcadian and as the sources of it, 
vide Kulte u. Mythen Arkadiens, pp. 
88-89. 

* Geogr. Reg. s. v. Arcadia. 

> The learned world in antiquity 
disputed whether the name of the god 
—deedseyra—was derived from the town 
or vice versa : if the two are really con- 
nected, "Axaxfotov is obviously the 
derivative. Pausanias derives both from 
a mythic founder “Axaxos, the fosterer 
of Hermes, 

° Vide vol. 3, p. 
R. 246. 

* Vide Poseidon-chapter, vol. 4, p. 
44. 


209. Demeter, 


© Immerwahr, op. cit. p. 85, regards 
Aipytos as another form of Hermes: 
but the legend does not support the 
theory, which is not necessary to explain 
the Tegean cult of Hermes-Aipytos. 
If the identification were correct, the 
tomb of Aipytos would suggest that 
Hermes was occasionally regarded as 
a buried god. Deities of the earth were 
sometimes believed to die at certain 
seasons, but there is no sign that this 
idea was ever current in regard to 
Hermes ; when Clemens—fecog. 10. Io, 
24—speaks of the sepulchre of Hermes 
at Hermopolis he is thinking of the 
Egyptian city and cult. 
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Arcadian heroes are affiliated to Hermes: Myrtilos, the 
charioteer of Pelops, whose grave was shown behind the 
temple of Hermes at Pheneos ®*4, and to whom the Pheneates 
brought nightly offerings each year; Euandros, the hero of 
Pallantion, who led the Arcadian colony to Italy*. According 
to Aeschylus, he was worshipped as ancestor in the district 
about Stymphalos*; and one of the coin-types of Pheneos 
shows Hermes bearing in his arms the infant Arkas, the 
eponymous ancestor of the Arcadians, perhaps in allusion 
to the legend that the babe born to Kallisto was sent by 
Zeus to Maia to be nurtured °. 

We should expect that so powerful a cult-figure would 
influence other parts of Arcadian religion. We do not 
find that Hermes was associated with Zeus Lykaios; but 
at an early period he was regarded as the father of Pan ‘4, 
the divinity specially characteristic of Arcadia, and he was 
adopted into the impressive worship of the Despoinai on 
the Messenian border®; while it was probably in Arcadia 
that the close companionship between Hermes and the in- 
coming Apollo arose, which was usually recognized by the 
Greek world’. 

When we survey the other areas of the Hermes-cult, we 
find it nowhere else so prominent. In Elis the worship at 
Kyllene bears the marks of great antiquity, but there is 
reason for regarding this as a derivative from Arcadia. In 
Messenia he was received into the ‘Karnasion’ grove; in 
Achaia the records are somewhat fuller concerning him, while 
in Argos they are very scanty, though he may have belonged 
here to the same stratum of legend as Perseus, who himself 
derives certain traits from the god. In Laconia his cult 
was neither prominent nor, as it seems, important; it is 
significant that, in Herodotus’ account of the maltreatment 
of the Persian ambassadors at Sparta, the violation of the 
herald’s sanctity aroused the resentment, not of Hermes, but 
of Talthybios. We may conclude then, as regards the 


* Paus. 8. 43, 2. * Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia-Kyllene. 
> Geogr. Reg. s. v. Arcadia. ® Demeter, R. 119, vol. 3. 
* Apollod. 3. 8, 2; Head, H7st. Mtn. f Vide infra, p. 20. 
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Peloponnese that, while Hermes no doubt figured in old 
Peloponnesian legend and worship, it was mainly in Arcadia 
that his name had vitality and power. 

In Sikyon and on the Isthmus he seems to have occupied 
a very subordinate position, and we find but scanty traces 
of him in Thessalian legend and public cult, though the 
coinage of Ainos and Eresos prove that he was prominent 
in certain Aeolic communities ; and elsewhere in North Greece 
the only region where the records concerning him are of in- 
terest and importance is Boeotia. We gather from Pausanias 
that both Thebes and Tanagra advanced rival claims against 
Arcadia to be the place or Hermes’ birth or nurture*; and 
he appears to have been revered in certain parts of Boeotia 
as a powerful divinity of the nether wor d. 

Finally, we must consider Attica as a district where the cult 
possessed a certain vitality, perhaps from very early times. On 
the Acropolis in the temple of Athena Polias, stood a very 
ancient wooden agalma of Hermes, said to have been a dedica- 
tion by Kekrops,and as its form was almost invisible beneath 
the myrtle-boughs that were twined around it, we may regard 
it as descending from the semi-iconic period. The god was 
remembered in the ancient formula of prayer uttered in the 
Thesmophoria >, in the ritual of the Anthesteria on the day of 
the X¥rpo.*, and in the preliminary sacrifices of the Eleusinia 4. 
Yet the Athenians do not appear to have claimed him as one 
of their leading aboriginal deities, nor as one of their divine 
ancestors, nor did he enter into the phratric system °. 

With these facts before us, we are justified in regarding 
Arcadia, not necessarily as the birthplace and cradle of the 
cult, whence it spread into other communities, but at least 
as the country most likely to give a clue to the solution of 
the ethnographic question, whether Hermes is ad origine a 
Hellenic or pre-Hellenic deity. The race-problem is specially 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v, Arcadia and descended from Hermes was disputed in 


Boeotia ; of. R. 3. Attica, and probably only arose from 
> Demeter, R. 75°. their feeling that the sacred family of 
* Dionysos, R. 124°. ‘Heralds’ should be descended from 
* Demeter, R. 176. the herald-god. 


° The pretence of the Kerykes to be 
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complicated as regards ancient Arcadia. The Hellenic strains 
are mixed, as we have noted in studying the Arcadian cults 
of Demeter, Poseidon, and Apollo; and we may discover 
traces of more than one pre-Hellenic stratum in the popula- 
tion’. Now we have no trace or hint in any legend of any 
Hellenic migration into Arcadia that would have been likely 
to have brought in Hermes as a predominant god. And 
the Elean dogma that Pausanias gives us, that the founder 
of the Peloponnesian cult of Hermes was Pelops, does not 
help us; for it may mean no more than that in this region 
the cult was very old and would therefore naturally attach 
itself to the name of the ancient kings, as at Athens it 
attached itself to the name of Kekrops; and even if we 
trusted it and found reason for closely associating Hermes 
with the family of the Pelopidai®, this would not advance 
us, while it remains uncertain whether ‘Pelops’ is the name- 
symbol of an early Hellenic or of an Anatolian stock °. 

A priori, it may appear more likely that the cult we are 
considering belonged originally to a pre-Hellenic stock, for 
the hypothesis of Hellenic origin would not explain why it 
was so prominent in Arcadia and prominent nowhere else; 
but, to attain a reasonable judgement on the question, we 
want more direct evidence. The philology of Arcadian 
place-names, recently considered with great insight by Fick, 
reveals pre-Hellenic associations of Arcadia with Crete and 
the Anatolian shore; but it does not reveal the answer to 
our question. Kyllene, the place to which the Hermes-cult 
is rooted, may be a Hellenic or a Carian name% Again, 
his mother Maia has been identified with the Cappadocian 
and Bithynian goddess M4, ‘the Mother,’ and this has been 
urged as a proof that Hermes belongs to an Anatolian stock ; 
but such an argument carries no conviction, for the name 


* Vide Fick, Vorgriech. Ortsnamen, Myrtilos suggests that the god is really 
PP- 92-95- hostile. 

> The Pelopidai attach themselves © Vide a good article on ‘Pelops’ by 
more nearly to Zeus, and though accord- Bloch in Roscher’s Lexikon; cf. Fick, 
ing to a doubtful statement of the op. cit. p. 160. 
Scholiast L. Hom. B. 104 Hermes is 4 Fick, op. cit. p. 93. 
the father of Pelops, yet the legend of 
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‘Maia,’ of the divine Mother, may be a genuinely Hellenic 
parallel to M4, not a derivative from it. 

Perhaps we can gain a clearer view from certain facts of 
archaeology and comparative religion. The earliest emblems 
of this cult belong to the aniconic period, and this coincides 
on the whole with the earlier Mycenaean. The “Epyaos Addos 
above the city of Ithaca, mentioned by Homer, is the subject 
of some interesting commentary by the Scholiast 2, who 
informs us that the Roman milestones were called “Epyato: 
Adgo., and that the custom had long been prevalent in Hellas 
of honouring Hermes, the god of ways, by piling up a heap 
of stones called a “Epyatos Addos, and then throwing stones 
at it; Cornutus merely says that each passer-by added one 
to the heap**. Out of this ritual a very naive aetiological 
legend arose which is preserved for us in a statement attributed 
to Xanthos, the historian of the fifth century B.Cc.°?: when 
Hermes was tried in court for the slaying of Argos and was 
acquitted, the gods in anger at his acquittal threw their voting- 
stones at him. The legend and the custom belong to an 
aniconic pillar-cult, and the pile of stones seems regarded 
both as the agalma of the god and as the god himself* 
Another primitive cult-object associated with Hermes is the 
addds, the symbol of the divinity at the Elean Kyllene '*. 

We may conclude that in the earliest Arcadian period his 
worship was aniconic; and hence the Arcadians long clave 
to the semi-iconic form of the pillar-statue known as the 
Herme, which Pausanias erroneously believes to have been 
borrowed by them from the Athenians ®°, though he himself 
tells us that this was a form in which the Arcadians specially 
delighted’, But the question whether his personality is 
Hellenic in origin or pre-Hellenic is not decided by the 
fact that it emerged in the period before iconism ; for it is 
certain that Hellenic deities had settled in the land at a time 
when the ritual was still mainly aniconic. 

But the facts of phallic worship seem to give us better 


* We note the same double view of the dyueds column of Apollo, vide 
vol. 4, p. 149. > 8. 48, 6. 
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data for a decision. For we cannot ignore Herodotus’ 
statement that the Athenians adopted the phallos-emblem 
of Hermes from the Pelasgians'** If this is a scientific 
obsetvation®, based on the historian’s critical observance of 
existing Pelasgic ritual and a wide comparison of them 
with the purely Hellenic, ‘cadit quaestio’; we must believe 
that the Hermes-cult is originally Pelasgic and non-Hellenic. 
But Herodotus is not usually so critical and careful in his 
judgements concerning matters of comparative religion. A 
comprehensive survey of the facts of phallic worship in the 
Mediterranean area and elsewhere would be necessary before 
we could use them as an ethnographic criterion: and this 
would involve too long a digression here, and would be 
probably premature before the ‘Minoan’ religious world is 
more fully revealed to us, in which at present no phallic 
element has been discovered. Meantime, we must admit 
that Herodotus’ opinion seems to receive a general support 
from the fact that the other best-known cults in which the 
phallos was a prominent cult-object, namely, those of Dionysos, 
Priapos, and the Samothracian mysteries, are of non-Hellenic 
origin. But we cannot be certain that it was unknown to 
the original Hellenes, for we have found indications of the 
use of it in Demeter ritual, and to conclude that therefore 
Demeter was Pelasgic is to argue in a circle; and it has 
figured in the ritual of other Aryan races, Phrygians, Vedic 
Indians, Russians, and even English °. 

Still it may be felt that the facts hitherto examined engender 
a reasonable suspicion that the personality of Hermes belongs 
to the pre-Hellenic period. But the best and clearest evidence 
that this is the true view is supplied by a record of a Cretan 
festival preserved by Athenaeus *°‘, namely, that in the "Eppaca 
of this island, the slaves and the masters changed their parts, 


* It is accepted by Fick without ° Vide Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
hesitation, op. cit. p. 145, and made p. 155; Mannhardt, Der Baumkultus, 
the key-note of his account of ‘Pelasgic’” pp. 416, 417, 469, 521. There appear 
religion; but his work is throughout to be traces of it in the old Scandinavian 
uncritical in dealing with religious religion, vide Craigie, Religion of 
pbenomena. Ancient Scandinavia, p. 36. 

» Vol. 3, pp. 46, 89. 
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the slaves making merry and the masters waiting upon them, 
We have a few other examples of similar privileges of slaves 
in Mediterranean ritual; and we are justified in such cases 
in believing that the worship belonged originally to a more 
primitive population, who were conquered by later immigrants. 
We have good reason for the conviction that one of the pre- 
Hellenic stocks in Crete was akin to one in Arcadia, and 
we may believe that stock, whether Pelasgian or Anatolian, 
to have been the primitive Hermes-worshippers, from whom 
the later Achaeans and other Hellenic tribes received it; and 
perhaps it is from their vocabulary that the mysterious epithet 
é5ds has come down, which was attached to him at Gortys*. 
And possibly the same people handed down the personality 
and name of Hermes Kadmilos, who penetrated the mystcries 
of the Kabeiroi, and was revered in Lemnos, Samothrace, and 
Imbros”: in Samothrace, the phallic cult of Hermes reminds 
us of Arcadia!®*, and in all these islands the presence of 
a pre-Hellenic Pelasgic population is well attested °. 

This hypothesis of his non-Hellenic origin may be found 
to explain certain features in his character and worship, of 
which it now remains to give a systematic account’. The 
general view of Hermes, his qualities and functions, presented 
in the exordium of the Homeric hymn}, and in the Latin 
inscription on the bust of Hermes in the Villa Albani’, 
corresponds fairly with the various ideas that are found to 
attach to him in the public cults; and most of these are 
in agreement also with Homer’s conception of him. 

As Arcadia has been from time immemorial the great 
pasture-ground of Greece, so probably the most primitive 
character in which Hermes appeared, and which he never 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Crete. was originally the god of the wind and 
” Geogr. Reg. s.v.Samothrace, Lem- that all his functions can be deduced 
nos, Imbros. from thisidea. This method of evolving 


* Vide Fick, Vorgriech. Ortsn. p. 98. a complex divine personality from a 

4 T have not discussed in this chapter single physical concept is now dis- 
the theory about Hermes put forward by credited; and the wind appears to be 
Roscher in his article in his dusfviir- one of the natural phenomena with 
liches Lexikon, vol.t, and in a separate which Hermes has no recorded con- 
treatise, Hermes der Windgott, that he  nexion at all. 
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abandoned, was the pastoral. He is the lord of the herds, 
éminAros * and xptodpos ®, who leads them to the sweet waters, 
and bears the tired ram or lamb on his shoulders, and assists 
them with the shepherd’s crook, the kerykeion. Those whose 
wealth was derived from pasture owed their fortune to Hermes’, 
and probably this was the significance of his ancient and in 
Homer almost stereotyped epithet épsovvios, ‘the bringer of 
blessing.’ Springs and the Naiads were sometimes associated 
with him? 2, and he was frequently grouped in cult with 
Pan and the Nymphs and other deities of vegetation ?®™ ?. 
At the sacrifice of Eumaios in the Odyssey, Hermes and 
the Nymphs receives a common portion®*; according to 
Simonides, the Nymphs and Hermes are the natural pro- 
tectors of shepherds®; and the lyric prayer of Aristophanes, 
‘I pray to Hermes the pasture-god, to Pan and the Nymphs 
beloved, with fain heart to smile upon our choral dances,’ 
can be illustrated by many records of actual cult in Attica. 
Inscriptions and dedications found on the south slope of 
the Acropolis point to this cult-association on the banks 
of the Ilissos?°; and we find him in company with Pan 
and the Nymphs on the recently discovered relief of the 
fourth century B.C. found in a cave on Parnes*. This cave- 
worship, from which he acquired the epithet SxyAairys in 
the neighbourhood of Laodikeia*, belongs to his primitive 
pastoral character, which was always prominent in him; 
and it is noteworthy that this god of the Arcadian pastures 
never becomes an agricultural deity: the animals associated 
with him both in sacrifice and in art are not those which 
were used for ploughing, but sheep, goats, and swine. We 
may suspect that there was a close communion between the 
god and this animal world, and that the ram which he bore 
on his shoulders was sometimes regarded as instinct with 
his power; for in a Tanagran festival the lamb that was 
carried round on the shoulders of a boy, in imitation—it 
was said—of Hermes who bore a ram round the walls to 
avert a plague, was evidently supposed to exercise a magical 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica. Cf. ib. s.a. Cilicia, worship of Pan and 
Hermes in the Corycian cave. 
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prophylactic effect®*. Yet the theriomorphic stage of religion 
has not left any imprint at all upon this divinity ; which ‘is 
somewhat surprising, for its traces were rife in Arcadia down 
to a late period. 

Nor has Hermes any obvious connexion with the fruits of 
the earth, or with trees, though the doubtful epithet Kpavatos 
which was attached to him in Crete*, might be an incorrect 
form of xpavéivos and be intended to associate him with the 
cornel-tree; and we have a temple-legend from Tanagra that 
he was born there under a tree called the dvdpaxvos, a remnant 
of which was preserved in the local shrine, But here the 
sanctity of the tree may be the prior fact, and the legend 
may have been invented to explain it. An inscription found 
in Lesbos refers to a statue of Hermes in a vineyard there”, 
probably dedicated to the god of fertility, but perhaps merely 
to guard the boundary. 

So far the facts examined reveal Hermes as a subordinate 
and strictly anthropomorphic personality. He is not as the 
ancient Artemis or Aphrodite or Dionysos, a mysterious 
power of birth, life, and death, working in the world of 
plants, animals, and men; nothing touches him that belongs 
to a more grandiose imagination or pantheistic thought. And 
the historic facts of Greek cult do not even justify the some- 
what larger account of him given in a passage of the Homeric 
hymn, which speaks of him as if he were lord of the animal 
world, still less the phantastic speculation of the later Hermetic 
literature. 

Yet we have reason to suppose that in the earliest 
period of the religion his physical functions were not limited 
to the réle of the protecting daimon of pastures and flocks ; 
but that he was once conceived as of larger nature, as one 
of the ‘Chthonians’ or earth-divinities of vegetation and the 
underground world. His name ®dAys at Kyllene 18a was 
derived from the gaddds, the ancient symbol of fertility and 
life, the prevalence of which in the ritual of certain cults 
shows that in the more naive religion of the older age there 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Crete. The  spardivos. Kpavatos might also be a 
name appears sometimes wrongly as local derivative from a place Kpavat. 
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was not yet that divorce between the physical and moral 
world which the spiritual law of modern religion has made. 
And the epithet Téxwv, while it was applied to Hermes in 
the general sense as the deity of luck or prosperity, had 
also a special application, and sometimes designated him as 
the god who brought to the lover the fulfilment of his desires ; 
and seems also at times to have been used as an equivalent 
to @éAns, for Téxwy was occasionally identified with phallic 
powers such as Priapos®. In this connexion the frequent 
association of Hermes and Aphrodite must be noted??. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch the two were continually ‘consecrated 
together by the ancients’, often we may suppose for the 
merely light and superficial reason that the lover needs luck 
and address to win his mistress; this would explain the 
association of Hermes with ‘the persuasive’ Aphrodite in 
Lesbos», with Aphrodite ‘the crafty’ at Megalopolis*, and 
the love-whispers of youth and maiden suggested such a trio 
as ‘Hermes, Eros, Aphrodite, the whisperers4’ But deeper 
and more ancient than this was the concept of a union between 
the male and female powers of life and generation, and this 
is what we may believe was underlying the association at 
Argos of the prehistoric wooden images of Hermes and 
Aphrodite*®, and that the words of Plutarch point back to 
this. Regarded, then, as one of the lords of life, he was 
also, probably in the oldest period, lord of death, the two 
ideas being so frequently interlinked in Hellenic thought. 
Hence survived in many places the cult of Hermes x@évos *’: 
at Athens, for example, on the day of the Xvrpot or Xdes in 
the Anthesteria, sacrifice was offered to the god under this 
name, as also at Plataia, when in the feast of Eleutheria 
offerings were made to the spirits of the Greeks that had 
fallen in the battle. In Thessaly we find frequent examples 
of the consecration of graves to him'°, for instance at 
Lebadeia, where he was closely associated with that local 
form of the nether-god, Trophonios'*; and we gather that 
+ Aphrodite, R. 110”. 4 Tb. R. 119%. 


> Ib. R. 73%. * Ib. R. 22, 
° Tb. R. 27. 
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the same custom was prevalent in Attica, as a sumptuary 
law was passed forbidding the erection of Hermes-statues 
on tombs’#, Again, the curse-formulae or magic spells 
against the lives of one’s enemies seem to have found no 
name more potent than ‘Epyijs x@dvos or ‘Epyijs xdroxos, the 
god who can get the souls of the living in his power 19 4, 8 a, 
And thus Hermes came into association with the other 
chthonian powers, but usually as a subordinate personage ; 
with Hekate, for example, in Arcadia and Athens?, with 
Demeter and Despoina on the Messenian border», with the 
two goddesses and Plouton at Knidos¢ and perhaps at Athens®, 
and with Trophonios as the minister of his mysteries at 
Lebadeia, where the boy-priests who prepared the catechumens 
were themselves called Hermai!®*, At times, indeed, in the 
utterances of the poets, even in the public cult, he appears exalted 
to the place of the great god of the dead, to be identified in fact 
with Hades-Plouton*. The chorus in the Persaz of Aeschylus 
pray that the spirit of Darius may return to them, ‘Ye holy 
powers of the lower world, Earth, Hermes, and thou King 
of the dead, send us back a soul to the light of day.’ And 
in the opening words of the Choephoroi a still more striking 
phrase is used of Hermes, which however has been variously 
interpreted from the time of Aristophanes!?: ‘Oh Hermes 
of the nether world, administering a power given thee of 
thy father, be my saviour and my helper at my prayer®.’ 
Aristophanes inspired by Dionysos, or rather Dionysos by 
Aristophanes, interprets these words to mean that Hermes 
has acquired his lordship over the lower world—raéra xpdrq— 
from his father Zeus: in other words, Zeus being X@dos as 
well as ’OAvpmos has delegated this lower province to his son. 
Against much modem misunderstanding we may trust the 
interpretation of the best critic of the fifth century; and 
Hermes appears here to wield the power of Hades-Plouton. 
Yet this is exceptional, and can be explained by the excep- 


* We hear that in Arcadia they offered ® Geogr. Reg. s.v. Messene. 
Sacrifice to Hermes and Hekate at the © Geogr. Reg. s.v. Knidos. : 
new moon (vol. 2, Hekate R. 13°, cf. 4 Vide Hades, Cu/t, vol. 3,5.v. Attica. 
ib. 15). © Ran. 1145. 
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tional circumstances of the case: prayer was rarely addressed 
to Hades, where some earthly activity was demanded of the 
divinity; and here, where petition must be made to the lower 
powers—for Orestes is kneeling at the tomb, and the work 
he has in hand was eminently their concern—he naturally 
appeals to Hermes x@évios rather than to Hades, all the more 
because the former was a god of strife and a way-god, and 
could help a man on a perilous way. 

But in ordinary cult, of which the literature was sometimes 
a faithful reflection, it is clear that the Hellenic Hades-Plouton 
was not supplanted in his rule of the lower world by Hermes 
Chthonios; but the latter is given certain subordinate functions 
in this province, and in regard to the ritual of the dead. From 
the Homeric period onwards we have evidence proving the 
custom of offering libations to Hermes after the evening 
banquet, before retiring to rest®*>; and we may believe that 
such offerings aimed at securing happy sleep and freedom 
from ghostly terrors. The Scholiast on the Odyssey* quotes 
Apollodoros as witness to the prevalent Hellenic custom of 
erecting images of Hermes in the sleeping-chamber, and 
arranging the bed so as to look towards his countenance. 
As in all ages sleep and death have been regarded as closely 
akin, and the idea is widespread among primitive people that 
the soul can wander away from the body during sleep, so 
it was natural to conclude that the god who sent dreams 
and sleep should have for his special province the escort of 
souls. The earliest illustration of this idea is the well-known 
passage in the last book of the Odyssey: ‘Then Hermes of 
Kyllene summoned forth the souls of the suitors, and he held 
in his hands the fair golden rod, wherewith he lulls to slumber 
the eyes of what men he chooses, and again rouses from 
slumber others.’ The critics who follow Aristarchus in re- 
garding this book as a late addition may be right; but the 
idea of Hermes woyorounds was probably familiar to the 
Homeric period’. The Anthesteria at Athens was partly 


* v 198. right in his interpretation of the figure 
» Tt is attested also on the early rock- on a relief published by him, /e//, 
tombs of Phrygia, if Prof. Ramsay is /ourz. 3, p. 9, fig. 3. 
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an All Souls’ festival, and his participation in the ritual can 
hardly have been a late innovation. The Argives on the 
thirtieth day after a funeral, made first a purificatory sacrifice 
to Apollo, and then sacrificed to Hermes, no doubt as the 
leader of the departing soul ***. The Rhodians and Athenians 
are specially said to have called him Kara:Bdrns 4, ‘the god 
who descends.’ The author of the Homeric hymn is therefore 
probably reproducing an old tradition, when he concludes 
his account of Hermes with the partly ironical words’: ‘And 
he only has the privilege to go a messenger of full power 
to Hades, who even without a bribe will give (men) a gift 
by no means the least of gifts, the gift of release from life. 
Hence the Pythagoreans adopted Hermes as the guardian of 
souls, the watcher of the portal of life’®®; and in later periods 
those who were anxious about the salvation of their souls 
seem to have trusted not a little to the potency of his name, 
if certain tomb-inscriptions attest a genuine belief, in which 
a conception of Paradise sometimes emerges that is scarcely 
consistent with older Hellenic ideas 1°" 2. Possibly the worship 
of Hermes Soter, ‘the Saviour,’ at Amorgos™ belongs to the 
same range of ideas. But the great Greek mysteries that 
cherished the hopes of a happy immortality did not admit 
Hermes to a prominent place in the system; the convoyer 
of souls, he is after all only the minister of the High God 
of the dead. 

This subordination of his is probably not aboriginal, but the 
result of religious systematization, such for instance as would 
be likely to happen when a newer system of divinities with 
new names imposed itself on an older. In old Arcadia it 
is probable that Hermes was once himself a high god of 
life and death. The chthonian functions then that he still 
retains in the historic period may be regarded only as the 
shorn heritage of his original power and place as lord of 
the lower world. 

Or is it more credible that they are a late acquisition 
accruing to him merely by a natural expansion of the idea 
that he was a god of ways, who guarded ways and therefore 
the way to death? This theory may seem to gain some 
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support from the fact that the Pythagoreans are said to have 
attached a ‘chthonian’ significance to the epithet mvAaios 1° ; 
but philosophic interpretation is apt to be symbolic and un- 
real, and this theory does not explain the facts as naturally 
as the former hypothesis; nor would it explain his character 
as a deity of fertility, "Epiovyios or Xapiddérns 84. In early 
Mediterranean religion, a god or goddess of fertility is almost 
inevitably an under-world divinity ; and the chthonian sense 
attached by Aristophanes to épiovxios!” is probably part of 
its early connotation: we have evidence elsewhere of éptotiot 
Oeot, who demanded human sacrifice, a common craving of the 
powers of the lower world *. 

Such a deity as we have described would be likely to 
attract to himself a mystery-cult ; but nowhere in the centres 
of genuine Greek worship have we proof of any mysteries of 
Hermes. Evidently the great Andanian rite was not estab- 
lished for him, though he was admitted there; and he stood 
only in the outer circle of the Eleusinian. There seem some- 
where to have existed certain mysteries of ‘the Mother,’ in 
which he played a part as xpsopdpos, but the sentence in 
Pausanias is entirely vague, and throws no light on their 
locality or his position in regard to them®* A certain 
redeTH OF mystic initiation was consecrated to the Charites 
on the Acropolis of Athens; and the figure of Hermes stood 
by them at the approach to the Propylaia. Yet he would 
seem to have had no share in these mysteries, for according 
to Hesychios, the Hermes on the Acropolis was popularly 
called dudnros *!. But we cannot be sure of the allusion in this 
popular sobriquet, which was probably intended as some kind 
of joke’. On the other hand, we have noted his presence in 
the Kabiroi-mysteries of the islands of the north Aegean, and 
here he appears in the inner circle, though not generally 
recognized as the chief deity, but worshipped as Hermes 
Kadmilos by the side of Axiokersos. It would be here 


+ Vide Apollo, R. 193. dyinros (Anglicé, ‘teach your grand- 

® Clemens, /rotrept. p. 81 P, men- mother’), vide Prov, Diog. 4, 63 (Par- 
tions it without explanation: a proverb  oemdagr. Graec, Gaisford, p. 188). 
appears to have arisen out of it, ‘Eppijs 
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out of place to discuss the intricate problems that arise 
concerning the Samothracian worship; amidst much that is 
doubtful, we can discern clearly that in the personal figures 
and symbolism of these mysteries the two ideas of life-power 
and death-power were conjoined, as we have seen reason to 
suppose that they were in the aboriginal conception of Hermes. 

Again, the earth-power is very commonly regarded as the 
source of oracles, but though Cicero may identify Hermes 
with Trophonios?°4, we have only one example of the god 
playing the prophet in Greece, at the Achaean city of 
Pharai®®¢; by the side of his statue in the market-place 
stood a hearth-altar (éor/a) with bronze lamps attached to 
it: the consultant came in the evening, kindled the lamps, 
and having put a piece of money on the altar, whispered 
into the ear of the statue what he wished to know: closing 
his own ears with his hands he then departed, and whatever 
speech he heard first when he withdrew his hands he took 
for a sign. This is the mode of divination 8:4 KAyddver, 
which has been considered in a former chapter*. It is no 
more ‘chthonian’ than the art of ‘divination by counters,’ 
which he was supposed to have learned from Apollo **4 

Looking now at the other aspects of the god, we find that 
in the popular religion he was pre-eminent as a god of ways; 
and it seems that this was part of the primitive idea of him, 
and from it other derivative ideas of some importance may 
naturally have arisen. It is possible that he came to take 
charge of the highways in consequence of an ancient and 
wide-spread superstition about the cross-roads, which, as has 
been noted in the chapter on Hekate®, have been very 
generally believed to be haunted by ghosts. To avert these, 
an agalma of Hermes would be erected there, at first prob- 
ably aniconic, or at most a pillar with an indication of the 
gaddds, then with the human head added, doubled, tripled, 
or quadrupled, so that the benignant lord of the ghosts 
might gaze down the various ways that met at the spot. 
Hence we hear of a Hermes rpixépados or retpaxépados at 

* Vol. 4, p. 221. 
> Vol. 2, p. 15: cf. Hillebrandt, Vedisches Ritual, p. 377. 
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Athens *!._ Then when, at a later period, the goddess Hekate 
had established herself in many Greek communities, she shared 
this function with him, and we find the two divinities asso- 
ciated in Attic and Arcadian cult. We note too that the 
title évdd:0s or 8310s, a very common appellative of the goddess, 
is attached to Hermes as well?*. °°, His protection, however, 
is in no way confined to the cross-roads, but extends along 
the whole route. The custom already mentioned of heaping 
up stones at certain intervals along the way, and consecrating 
them to Hermes, may well be of immemorial antiquity in 
Greece : these came to be called "Epparot Adgor, a name which 
was also applied to the Roman milestones**. Different 
opinions have been held as to the original meaning of these? ; 
the most probable is that which was first suggested by 
Welcker, that they were originally way-marks set up by 
the travellers before there was any well-defined road, just 
like our heaps of chalk-stones along the coastguards’ track 
round our coasts. While serving thus a secular purpose, 
they could be put under a religious fapu by consecration to 
the way-god, and could be regarded as a thank-offering 
to him on the part of the traveller; also the latter could 
establish communion between himself and the god by throw- 
ing his stone upon the pile’. The heaps thus become charged 
with the power of the god, just as in the aniconic age the 
pillar was full of the divinity ; and therefore they could be 
regarded as objects of worship’. Hence in later times the 
belief might arise that Hermes was the first road-maker *? ; 
and if the explanation just given of the gppaior Adqor is correct, 


* For a statement of these vide De > Dr. Haddon, Magic and Fetichism, 


Visser, De Graecorum Deis non referen- 
tibus speciem humanam, p. 82: some of 
them take no account of the important 
fact that these stone-heaps were at 
regular intervals along the road. De 
Visser expresses no definite opinion of 
his own, but rightly distingnishes be- 
tween these wayside heaps (which have 
become the modern milestone), and were 
called Eppaxes or Eppasot Adgor from the 
Alot Avrapoi at the cross-roads. 


p- 8, has noticed the practice of throwing 
sticks and stones at cairns, and regards 
it as an act of ceremonial union with 
the immanent spirit: vide Avthrop. 
Journ. 1907, p. 265. 

© Cf. the Sibylline oracle quoted by 
De Visser, op. cit. p. 81 xv mapddotar 
Aida ovyxmpara’ tadra céBeabe: the 
human statue was occasionally set near 
them, R, 31444, 
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this primitive cult aided material progress in an important 
point. 

Again, we may connect with the earliest period of his 
worship the fashion of setting up the agalma of the god on 
the boundaries of land: the presence of the earth-god, or 
way-god, which is thus secured, sanctifies the rights of public 
as of private ownership, establishing a ¢apu that secures the 
place from violation*. Thus the borders of Megalopolis were 
guarded by Hermes at two places, and the men of Lampsakos 
maintained what they regarded as their frontier-rights against 
Paros by the erection of a Hermaion *. We are also told by 
Pausanias that Hermai were erected on the borders of Argolis, 
Tegea, and Laconia®. The examples are not numerous, but 
our record is probably deficient, for we gather from Hesychios 
that ézuréppuos, ‘the god at the boundaries, a Greek equivalent 
of the Latin ‘ Terminus,’ was in vogue as a title of Hermes**. 
Nevertheless, we are inclined to believe that this sacred charge 
in Greece, so important for the development of international 
law, was borne rather by Zeus “Opios, the High God, who was 
also a chthonian power °. 

Another interesting type of cult that may have arisen from 
the same idea as those just mentioned is that of Hermes 
TlvAaios 2° or TpontAatos*!, TvAsos 2, Oupaios *8, Zrpopaios 
(Srpopeds 25), the god who stood by the gate of the house, 
or by the socket of the door, sometimes before the entrance 
to the temple as [Ipévaos™, guarding ingress and egress. 
The way-god might be naturally desired to take up his 
place here, so as to protect the wayfaring of the householder ; 
and it is thus that we must explain the Apollo ’Ayueds at 
the entrance. But in the case of Hermes the practice might 
also have arisen from his power over the ghostly world; for 
we know that the primitive Greek was troubled by the fear 


* The custom of safeguarding boun- the fetish, vide Anthr. Journ, 1905, 
daries by religion probably prevailed p. 4II. ; 
all over the Mediterranean area, as well > Geogr. Reg. s.z. Argolis. 
as in the North of Europe: we have © Vide vol. 1, p. 55: the people of 
evidence from Italy and from Mesopo- Hermione, on the other hand, put their 
tamia; in savage society the same end boundaries under the charge of Apollo, 
is sometimes secured by the power of vide Apollo, vol. 4, R. 143. 
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of ghosts entering his house, and used spell-words—pydey 
eicirw xaxév—and other magic devices to prevent it; and 
a statue of Hermes at the entrance would be a natural 
religious prophylactic* 

We may conjecture that this identity in function of Hermes, 
the way-god who stood by the door, and Apollo Agyieus, was 
one of the underlying causes why they were so closely asso- 
ciated in legend, an association that was also prompted by 
their common pastoral character; and as the Homeric hymn 
to Hermes shows a deep impress of Arcadian myth, it may 
have been first in Arcadia that the two were brought into 
intimate companionship. 

From this primitive faith in a god that guarded the ways 
developed the early conception of the sanctity of heralds 
before the period of Homer, for it is reflected in his poems. 
The best protection in dangerous times down dangerous 
ways is to make oneself ‘sacro-sanct, and this could be done 
by bearing some badge of the deity, which by mystic contact 
communicated sanctity to one’s own person. The arrow of 
Apollo may have had this significance in the Hyperborean 
legend of Abaris; and as Hermes came to be generally re- 
garded as the way-god, his kerykeion, originally a shepherd’s 
crook®, came to be adopted by the heralds who served as 
ambassadors between the early communities. Hence he 
became specially their tutelary divinity and the guardian 
of such morality as attached to Hellenic diplomacy ; so that 
Plato in his Laws condemns the fraudulent ambassador as 
guilty of impiety against Hermes and Zeus ®. 

We have here another salient example of the assistance 
that ancient polytheism, penetrating the various activities of 
life, could render to the development of human morality 


* It might also be sometimes regarded 
as a protection against thieves, which is 
Suidas’ view of it *. 

> There is no need to derive this 
simple implement, as some have done, 
from Phoenicia or, as Sir William 
Ramsay derives it, from Phrygia: the 
latter has published an interesting relief 
from a Phrygian Necropolis, showing 


a mde figure of Hermes with the 
kerykeion, Hell. Journ. vol. 3, p. 9, 
fig. 3. We may regard this relief as an 
early indication of Hellenic influence in 
that country, unless the occurrence of 
the shepherd’s staff in Phrygian religious 
art may be supposed to be a mere 
coincidence. 
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and law. We note too that as the deity who controls a certain 
human department must be himself a practitioner in it, so the 
god of heralds serves himself as the herald of the gods, a réle 
which has already been given him in the Homeric period, 
and which suited the subordinate position assigned to him 
under the Olympian system. This conception of him is no 
mere mythologic fiction, but it entered into the popular 
folk-lore, if not into the state-cults. We hear of a mountain 
near Ephesos®, called 73 Kypéxiov, ‘the Herald’s Mountain,’ 
the name having been given it—so it was said—because Hermes 
had proclaimed from that mountain the great event of the 
birth of Artemis; while another mountain of the same name 
near Tanagra was connected with the legend of the god’s 
own birth®, Of any corresponding cult we have no clear 
proof: Hesychios attests of Hermes the interesting title 
Evddyyedos, expressive of the god who ‘brings glad tidings’ ; 
and within the last few years this has been found in a Parian 
inscription of the first century B.c.*3; but this belongs to 
a private dedication, not to public worship. As it associates 
him with the @eol Meyddot, the Samothracian divinities who 
were established in Paros, Rubensohn, who published it, inter- 
prets the term reasonably as alluding to the glad tidings 
of the Samothracian mysteries, the first example in the 
pre-Christian period of a word, so important for Christian 
terminology, bearing this connotation of ‘salvation’ As 
regards the famous Attic gens of the Kerykes, they indeed 
traced their descent to Hermes, and supplied to the state 
a priest ‘of the ancestral Hermes of the Kerykes?4, yet they 
were not organized for this worship, but for the Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

From this function of Hermes as the messenger of God 
an idea of value for religious thought might have arisen. 
The divinity who proclaimed to men the will of the High 
God might also convey to him the prayers and aspirations 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Ephesos. Apollo at Branchidai, vide vol. 4, 

® Geogr. Reg. s. v. Tanagra. p. 228. 

* We have found a divine being 4 Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica. 
named EidyyeAos in the following of 
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of men, might become like Mithras, 6 peotrys, the mediator. 
But, though the inscription on the bust of Hermes in the 
Villa Albani addresses him as the ‘Iovis nuntius et precum 
minister ?,’ I can find no proof from the Greek sources that 
Hermes rose to the height of this position in the popular 
imagination or in the public worship. It is only Aeschylus 
who dignifies in solemn words the divine part of the messenger, 
and speaks of him as in some sort our intermediary with 
the other world, in the prayer Electra utters: ‘O mightiest 
messenger of the gods of the upper and the lower world, 
Hermes of the dark realm, aid me by heralding my prayers, 
that the powers below the earth may hear them 3%,’ 

In the Roman Imperial period we find mention in some 
inscriptions of Asia Minor of a cult of ‘the divine and good 
messenger, Qcios "Ayadés “AyyeAos, attached to ‘Zeus Most 
High*.’ This being is certainly not Hermes, but one of 
those semi-personal emanations that, attaching themselves to 
anthropomorphic polytheism, seem to reflect a more abstract 
religious thought. 

Arising from the simple idea of the way-god, other con- 
ceptions came to attach to him. He becomes the ‘ Leader 
of Men,’ ’Ayjrop at Megalopolis?’—a title which Zeus and 
Apollo enjoyed in Argolis and Laconia—and ‘Hyeudvios in 
Athens*. The former title attached to those other gods 
possessed a military significance ; and though Hermes ’Ay#frap 
at Megalopolis might have been vaguely interpreted as the 
God who ‘leads us on our journey,’ or perhaps in the same 
sense as Hermes ¥uxomoumds, the Escorter of Souls, yet at 
Athens ‘Hyeuéxios must have once meant ‘the Leader of the 
host’ to war: for two Attic inscriptions, one of the period 
of the Lycurgean administration, prove that it was the 
Strategi who sacrificed to the god under this title*. But 
though pre-eminent in athletics, Hermes was not usually 
worshipped as a god of war: the title IIpéuaxos attached to 
him at Tanagra”® is a unique exception and explained by 
a peculiar legend, to the effect that Hermes, armed with the 
athlete’s ‘strigil? led a band of the ephebi to the rescue of 


* Vide Zeus, R. 15" [at Stratonikeia], 
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the land when it was attacked by an Eretrian fleet. We 
suspect that he was not originally the deity of the later 
conquering races who possessed Hellas. 

As travelling exposes one to all kinds of luck, the god of 
the wayfarer becomes also the god of luck and gain*; and 
if a man found a lucky thing by the way he put it down 
to the credit of Hermes. Even a fisherman might suppose 
that he owed his luck to him, though the god has no natural 
connexion with the sea; for an epigram in the Anthology 
describes a fisherman’s dedication of his worn-out nets to 
Hermes®, Hence he is styled Kepdéos, ‘the gainful,’ in 
literature if not in worship ®*, and Téxwv*®, which might con- 
note success in trade, in the competition of the artist, or 
in love. As the ways of gain are not always the ways of 
honesty and straightforwardness, he obtains a bad character 
and an immoral cult as AdAwos, the god of craft and deceit, 
by which title he was actually worshipped at Pellene”. 
Here is a fact that gives us pause and reflection. How did 
Hermes become the patron-god of thieves, liars, and de- 
frauders? And how did the more advanced Greek religion 
tolerate this view of him? Is it a late accretion, the accidental 
result of his prominence in the Hellenic market-place, where 
cheating would be an immemorial custom ? This cannot be 
the explanation, for other deities were equally *Ayopatot, 
divinities of the market, and their character did not suffer. 
Again, this characteristic of Hermes was not a late develop- 
ment but recognized frankly in the Odyssey; it is he who 
gives to his beloved Autolykos his unique capacity for per- 
jury and treachery, and the author of the Homeric hymn 
does worshipful homage to the celestial trickster, ‘the shifty 
one, the deceiver, the lifter of cattle, and we must admit 
that he is able to depict the humorous side of thieving. 
We may find a clue for the answer to the first of the 
questions posed above. As a god of the road he could not 
avoid being appealed to by those who take to the road for 


* We have in the Vedic mythology three times in one hymn as a guide to 
a similar conception of a Leader-God _ prosperity in life. 
(Deva Netr) who is invoked two or b Anthol. Anathem, 6, 23. 
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their living: even in communities living under Roman 
Catholicism thieves have needed and found a patron saint. 
Again, a god inevitably shares the vices of a conquered people, 
and among these are apt to be trickiness and deceit. At least 
these are generally imputed to them by the conquering race, 
and what the Scandinavians believed of the Finns and Lapps 
and the Teutons of the Welsh, the Hellenes appear to have 
believed of the Pelasgi. And if the hypothesis—for which 
reason has been shown—be true, that Hermes was the divinity 
of some such pre-Hellenic people, we shall the better under- 
stand why the old way-god came to acquire this doubtful 
character. 

The second question asked above presents no real difficulty. 
A complex polytheism like the Greek is sure to be full of 
many contradictions, partly owing to the different strata 
of which it is composed representing different moral levels. 
And though parts of it had attained a high morality and 
perjury was regarded as a sin against the divinity no less 
clearly than in the Hebraic religion, yet parts of it remained 
unmoralized: and a deity of a lower type who occasionally 
patronized perjury and deceit might be tolerated within it. 
One would wish to know how far this lower view of this god’s 
character affected public ritual and prayer. Did the Achaean 
state sacrifice to Hermes AédAcos when it was engaged in a 
business of dubious morality? Private Greek prayer might 
be occasionally immoral, as Lucian satirically notes; but we 
have no evidence that the prayers of the state were ever of 
such a character, nor can we believe that Hermes ’Ayopaios 
stood in the market-place to encourage dishonest trading. 
Like his fellow-deities who were gathered there, he stood to 
preserve the public peace of the place; and the magistrates 
of the market of Olbia made offerings to him to secure such 
respectable objects as ‘the welfare and health of the city and 
themselves 8,’ Let us observe also that Hermes appears to 
have been called ‘the Just’ at Argos**. But a singular ritual 
custom should be noted that prevailed at Samos, according 
to Plutarch 84: ‘when the Samians offer sacrifice to Hermes 
Xapidérns, every one who wishes has leave to steal and to 
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pick pockets.’ Was this remarkable rule instituted from a 
desire in the community to show as much sympathy as possi- 
ble with the god of thieves? Or is Plutarch’s phrase merely 
a vague description of that rule of licence that has prevailed 
in very many communities on a certain carnival-day, some- 
times in connexion with the harvest, or before a long period 
of fasting? The latter view is suggested by the epithet 
Xapidérns, which is also applied to Bacchus and to Zeus’, and 
in their case appears to mean ‘the giver of the fruits of the 
earth. If we assume that it had the same meaning in the 
Samian cult, we may believe that the ritual was part of 
a harvest-festival, of which the usual licence included some 
merry form of picking one’s neighbour’s pocket. 

The old rustic god of the highways came at an early 
period into the cities, to play an important part in certain 
spheres of the civic life and training. Here also he appears 
prominently a god of luck and of fertility ; the mutilation 
of the phallic Hermai of Athens produced and was intended 
to produce in the Athenians the despondent sense that the 
luck of the state was gone and the divine power of fertilization 
impaired. Nevertheless he fails to achieve the first rank 
among the political divinities. He is no city-builder, and 
only two unimportant Hellenic cities, Hermopolis in Arcadia 
and in Kos®", are called after his name; Amasia in Pontus 
acknowledged him for its founder in the time of Septimius 
Severus, as a coin-inscription shows’, but we have no proof 
that this city was Hellenic in origin, and in considering the 
later coin-types of the Asia Minor states, among which the 
figure of Hermes occurs with some frequency, we must reckon 
with the influence of the Roman cult of Mercury. The 
‘Hermai’ stood in the street, by the door of the house, even 
perhaps by the bridal-chamber’, to safeguard the life of the 
householder or the married couple from evil influences, and 
to assist fertility ; and it seems that he was worshipped some- 
where as Avgiénuos, ‘the god who increased the people **.’ 


* Vide Zeus, 1038, where it occurs in Enboea*, probably because of his image 
the same context with ém«dpmos. by the door of the ¢dAapos. 
» He was called ‘Em@adapfrys in 
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The old Attic custom», also, of inscribing the names of 
state-benefactors on the ‘Hermai’ may have spread the 
belief that the god was interested in the general welfare of 
the city; but in most of its special departments he had no 
function. He was not concerned with the organization of 
clans* or with the duties of kinship ; nor was he the divinity 
of the city-hall or the state-council, nor usually the leader 
of men to war or to new settlements. His sole political title» 
which expresses his importance for the méAcs, was ’Ayopaios, ‘ the 
god of the market-place.’ This was evidently a very prevalent 
appellative, and the dyopaveyo. or market-officials who existed 
probably in every Greek state were under his patronage. 
While many other deities were also dyopato., Hermes was the 
market-god par excellence, ’Eymodatos, the special divinity 
of trade, to whom Diodorus ascribes the invention of weights 
and measures, as also the wrongful use of them *: °6, How 
did he win his supremacy in this department? Was it merely 
through the fact that his agalma or statue always stood in 
the market-place, for the same purpose as that for which 
it was set up in the streets and before the doors? This 
suggestion would not explain the fact in question, for the 
‘agora’ contained the images of other divinities as well. It 
is probable that the way-god is here again asserting his 
immemorial rights, acquired before the development of cities, 
when trade was conducted by travelling merchants, who 
needed the help of the deity of the road, and whose safest 
market was perhaps on the borderland between two com- 
munities, where a boundary-pillar of Hermes would preserve 
the neutrality and guard the sanctity of the spot°. 

One of the problems of early society is how to bring men 
together without fighting. Religion here lends its aid, and 


* As far as I am aware, there is only 
one example of a tribe named after him, 
‘Eppnis, at Magnesia on the Maiander, 
vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. 

> ’EmmoAlaos, a title which he is 
recorded to have possessed at Rhodes **, 
is somewhat doubtful: it may refer to 
some local dedication of Hermes near 


the city. 

© Cf. Anthrop. Journ. 1905, p. 408, 
‘Notes on the ethnography of the 
Ba-’Mbala,’ ‘Markets are sometimes 
established on the nentral ground be- 
tween several villages, where an impor- 
tant chief has buried his Ayssé or 
fetish.’ 
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the ‘agora’ was originally a sacred place, where other things 
were done besides bartering. The earliest assemblies and 
debates were conducted there ; it was therefore the cradle 
of Hellenic oratory, and it was this fact that gave to 
Hermes ’Ayopaios his chance of developing into a divinity 
of the higher culture. Hellenic oratory was a Homeric or 
pre-Homeric art; and in the famous trial scene depicted on 
the shield of Achilles*, the old men, who sit as judges in the 
agora ‘on polished stones within a holy circle, hold in their 
hands the sceptres of clear-voiced heralds’: that is to say, 
when they rise and speak, no one must assault or insult them, 
being sacrosanct while they hold in their hands the ‘herald’s 
sceptre,’ the badge of Hermes. Hence arose the association 
between Hermes and the art of oratory, a commonplace of 
the later literature®, but only expressed in public cult by the 
title "Ayopatos, and possibly Metivous, the ‘persuader of the 
mind,’ which he may have enjoyed at Knidos‘*. We are 
told by Plutarch that the ancients frequently grouped Hermes 
with the Charites® because oratory demands grace and 
winningness; but if this association of divinities was really 
old and prevalent, we may suspect that the idea that suggested 
it was their common interest in fertility and vegetation, rather 
than in grace of speech *. 

Arcadia was a musical land, and the old god of the country 
was certain to have an interest in music; hence we have the 
Arcadian stories of Hermes’ invention of the lyre. Though 
in this sphere he was overshadowed by Apollo, yet these 
legends had a certain influence upon the popular imagination 
and religious art. Pausanias saw in the temple of Aphrodite 
at Argos *?» a statue of Hermes with the tortoise-shell, which 
he interpreted as alluding to the fabrication of the lyre; and 
on Helikon a bronze group of Apollo and Hermes fighting 
for its possession®?*, At Megalopolis, he shared a temple 

* Il. 18, 504. the Kerykeion whose two heads were 

> Demosthenes is called by Aristides set facing each other were a symbol of 
“the embodiment of Hermes Adyos’; this art". We have no proof that 
and Iamblichus declares that it was  Adytos was ever a cult-title. 


Hermes who invented dialectic, and © The examples we can quote are but 
seriously adds that the two serpents on few ": cf. Aphrodite, R. 94. 
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with the Muses and Apollo*#; and we find him admitted 
to the same company in the sacrifices and worship of the 
artists of Dionysos, in the later period the chief musical and 
dramatic association of Greece’. In the public worship the 
idea may have received but scanty expression; however, 
state-cults generally lag behind individual beliefs; and we 
have the right to suppose that something like a real belief 
in Hermes as the patron of art and literature may have pre- 
vailed ; at least, we may remember Lucian’s statement about 
the man who offered a thank-offering to the god, because 
a new book that he read aloud in the festival of the Diasia 
won the prize in the competition®; and we have Arrian’s 
grave assurance that those who worked at the higher culture 
offered sacrifice of thanksgiving to Apollo, the Muses, and 
Hermes*. We may note, finally, that the appellative Téxwr, 
borne by Hermes as the bringer of luck, might be applied 
to him who gives victory in the artistic contests ®. 

But in the developed period of Greek civilization, the 
department of Hellenic culture with which the god was most 
specially concerned was the palaistra, the training of the 
athletic youth; and the records that have come down to us 
present this aspect of the deity most vividly. The appellatives, 
dyévwos, évaydrios, which he enjoyed at Sparta **, Athens 47 *, 
Olympia *’*, and elsewhere, have always a reference to the 
athletic or musical contests, not to the law-courts nor to 
the battle-field. Pindar tells us that the Spartans gave to 
Hermes, together with the Dioskouroi and Herakles, the 
presidency of their games*, and this is confirmed by an 
inscription *®, At Athens there was a gymnasium of Hermes’ 
near the Kerameikos®, and each tribe had its gymnasiarch ***. 
His altar at Olympia stood near that of Kairos, another 
agonistic power, near the entrance to the stadion 47». And 
the records are plentiful from various quarters of dedications 
to him on the part of the ephebi*»°° and the gymnasi- 
archs 48-50 87,58, Some of these, which the latter dedicated, 
were costly erections; at Melos, above the grotto where the 


* Vide Apollo, R. 230. © Vide Zeus, 135%. 
» Dionysos, 104 f. 4 Apollo R. 228, 
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Venus of Milo was found, an inscription came to light com- 
memorating the ‘exedra” and statue which the under- 
gymnasiarch dedicated to Hermes and Herakles*; and the 
munificence of the gymnasiarch at Thisbe was greater still 4%. 
The relation between the members of the palaistra and their 
patron-deity appear to have been close and affectionate, and 
resting on a genuine faith, The ephebi of the Boeotian 
Orchomenos*® gratefully dedicate a statue of their gymnasi- 
arch to Hermes and their ancestor Minyas4, and a matdovdpos 
of Astypalaia makes offering and prayer to Hermes in behalf 
of the good behaviour of his boys®, From this interest of 
his the god was called zaidoxdpos, ‘he who cares for boys,’ 
at Metaponton in Italy’; and it appears to have been not 
uncommon for statues of Eros to be grouped with his and 
those of Herakles as the symbol of the loving relations that 
should govern the palaistra 7. 

How it came to pass that Hermes acquired this pre-eminence 
in the athletic sphere is a question hard to answer with 
certainty. It does not obviously connect itself with those 
of his characteristics that we may call primitive; and we have 
no data to inform us at what period it arose. The Homeric 
hymns are silent about it; but it was certainly recognized 
generally before the time of Pindar. We hear of an archaic 
statue of Hermes standing by the gymnasium at Las in 
Laconia *8, and we may suppose that when these buildings 
began to arise in Greece it was usual to place in them or by 
them a prophylactic image of this god, for the same reason 
as dictated the erection of the Hermai in the streets of the 
city; and thus his patronage of athletics may have arisen, 
as it were, accidentally. He may have also become specially 
interested in the ephebi from his close friendship with Apollo. 
But we must always bear in mind that the special character- 
istics of a god depend on those of his most devoted wor- 
shippers. In the case of Hermes, these were the Arcadians, 
who at an early period were famous athletes, and had much 
to do with the rise of Olympia into predominance ; they may 
have borne their deity, an athlete like themselves, to the Altis, 


* Cf. epigram from Tenos®. > Vide Geogr. Reg. 5.v. Italy. 
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whence this conception of him may have spread over the 
Hellenic world. 

It was the games-passion which prevailed throughout the 
Hellenic world that helped to preserve the worship of Hermes 
in some prestige and prominence throughout the later periods 
of paganism. The cult never exerted any great spiritual 
force, but had contributed something to the development of 
social and international law. 


Note on THE Rirvat, R. 85-88. 


The ritual of this worship illustrates, as is usual in Hellenic 
religion, the main ideas entertained about the god. Certain points 
have already been considered; but one or two interesting facts in 
the record still claim attention. The sacrifices, as usual, take the 
two different forms, animal-oblations or cereal and vegetarian, in- 
cluding milk and honey, the latter being perhaps the earlier, The 
blood-offering was evidently common in the Homeric period, the 
bloodless probably more usual in the chthonian rites, such as the 
xurpo. in the Anthesteria. A noticeable feature in the former was 
the consecration of the tongue of the victim to Hermes, which the 
scholiast on Aristophanes describes as a common practice, but which 
we must suppose was merely occasional **f. Athenaeus, in a confused 
passage, speaks as if it were a practice of the Homeric heroes, though 
we find it nowhere mentioned in Homer *>, Whenever it came 
into vogue, we must connect it with the idea of Hermes as the 
herald-god; for another authority declares that the tongue at the 
sacrifice was the special perquisite of the heralds®f. Such an 
offering would be one of the acts of sympathetic magic common in 
all ritual 4. 

We have already noted many examples of the old idea that the 
chthonian worships demanded at times a human sacrifice. In regard 
to Hermes, we have only one record attesting this, which is of all 
the greater interest as it is also the sole evidence of an interesting 
cult **. Tzetzes informs us that when the men of Tanagra were at 
war with Eretria they were advised by an oracle to sacrifice a boy 
and a girl. They complied, and in consequence established the 


* We find it also awarded to the scription of the fifth century. Vide 
apxnyérns, probably the hero-founder of — Class. Rev. 1906, p. 29. 
the colony, in an Attic-Chalcidic in- 
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worship of the ‘White Hermes.’ It is probable that there is a 
lacuna in this statement, which we may fill up with the help of a passage 
in Pausanias® concerning a certain shrine of the Eumenides near 
Megalopolis: we gather that these goddesses were worshipped there 
under two aspects, as Black Powers and White Powers, and that to 
the Black chthonian and piacular offerings and a gloomy ritual were 
consecrated, while sacrifices were made to the White as to the upper 
divinities: and the story is connected with the madness and the 
recovery of Orestes. Now on this analogy we may suppose that at 
Tanagra there was a Black, i.e. a chthonian and gloomy Hermes, by 
whom as a nether power piacular offerings, even human beings, might 
be demanded, and that when his wrath was averted he became the 
appeased or ‘ White’ divinity. 

Festivals called the ‘Hermaia’ seem to have been fairly common 
in Greece, but we know nothing of their date in the calendar; all that 
we are informed on this point is that the fourth day of the month was 
consecrated to this god’. From a few references in Pindar it would 
appear that the Hermaia at Pellene in Achaia was the most cele- 
brated e ; it was also called the Gcogéva, as if Hermes were the host 
of the other deities on this occasion. We hear only of athletic contests 
on these occasions; there is no record of artistic or musical 
competitions. 


* 8. 34, 3: the significance of the passage has been noted by Miss Harrison, 
Prolegomena, p. 58. 


CHAPTER II 


CULT-MONUMENTS OF HERMES 


BEING an eminently popular god of varied functions, 
Hermes becomes a frequent figure of Greek art in its various 
branches. But the surviving representations of him that can 
be shown to be derived from the public worship are not 
numerous. The records of the aniconic period, to which his 
earliest history goes back, have already been discussed, and 
they have given us reason to believe that such mere fetich- 
things as the phallos or the pile of stones by the wayside were 
once erected as his emblems or as objects in which he was 
immanent. But the monuments that have come down to us 
do not exemplify this earliest era of his cult, but rather the 
next, which was advancing towards eikonism ; and we have 
many examples surviving of the ‘terminal’ type, the bearded 
head of Hermes above a four-square shaft, in the centre of 
which a phallos is carved, as the mark of his fertilizing power 
originally, but later also as an ‘apotropaion’ intended to ward 
off the evil eye. The same type may have occasionally 
occurred in other worships, such as those of Dionysos and 
Priapos*; but in the absence of any special feature which 
prevents us, we may safely interpret these as Hermes-columns ; 
and their association with this god is often made clearer still 
by the ‘kerykeion,’ or herald’s-rod, carved up one of the sides 
of the shaft”. Now some of these ‘Hermai’ appear in the 
centre of actual ritual-scenes on vases*; worshippers are 


* The ithyphallic herme of a white- Hermes. 


haired bearded deity wearing a ‘kala- > Vide Gerhard, Akad. Abjandl, Taf. 
thos,’ to whom a female is offering a LXIV-LXVI. 
sacrificial basket, on a vase published ° e.g. Conze, Heroen u. Gattergestal- 


by Lenormant, £7. Cér.3 PILLXXXII, ten, Taf. 69. 2. 
is probably Priapos, certainly not 
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approaching them with offerings and adoration. But all these 
seem merely to be scenes of private or family ritual. The 
only representation of this type, so far as I know, that we can 
safely regard as a monument of state-worship, occurs on 
a fourth-century coin of Ainos®, in the Thracian Chersonnese, 
showing us a terminal figure of Hermes standing on a throne 
and reminding us of the Amyklaean statue of Apollo [Coin PI. 
no. 1]. We may also with probability regard the coin-type 
of Sestos, struck about the middle of the fourth century B.C., 
representing Demeter seated on a low column, holding an 
ear of corn before a phallic term, as alluding to a state-cult 
of Hermes to which this agalma belonged». Occasionally 
the terminal figure was represented, not as ithyphallic, but as 
partly covered with drapery, as was the case with the Hermes- 
statue in the gymnasium at Phigaleia *, which is reproduced 
on a coin of Septimius Severus*. 

Of much greater religious interest and artistic significance 
is the art-type of Hermes with the ram. The motive was 
treated with great variety in the various branches of plastic, 
glyptic, and painting‘; the god is sometimes carrying the 
ram on his shoulders with the four feet held together on his 
chest, or he is holding it under his arm or standing by its 
side with his hand resting on its head, or, more rarely, is 
represented riding on its back. The motive is pastoral and 
often charming, expressive of the communion between the 
god and the feeding flocks and of his care for the shepherd’s 
life: it has this further interest for the history of European 
art that it is undoubtedly the ancestor, direct or indirect, of 
the early Christian type of the Good Shepherd. But we 
must be on our guard against the over-hasty assumption that 
every figure carrying a ram or a lamb in any representation 
of Greek art is Hermes ; it is possible that Apollo may have 
been so represented, or in the later secular art a mere 
shepherd *®, But many can be recognized with certainty as 


® Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thrace. dans l'art grec (1884). 

> Ibid. © The Berlin bronze-figure of de- 

© Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, Pl, V,12, veloped archaic style of a youth with 
p. 106. a lamb on his shoulders is considered 


4 Vide Veyries, Les figures criophores by Overbeck (Gesch. d. griech. Plast. . 


FARNELL. V D 
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embodying the idea of Hermes Kpiopépos, and a few can be 
regarded as monuments of actual cult. Two coins of the 
autonomous period of Tanagra show a type of the god bearing 
the ram which has been recognized® as a free reproduction 
of the statue wrought by Kalamis for one of his temples in 
the city®*: the rendering of the forms appears much the 
same in both specimens, but on one (Coin Pl. no. 2) the 
animal is resting on his shoulders, the forefeet being grasped 
in the left hand, the hind-feet in the right, and this accords 
with the account given of the statue; on the other the god 
is holding it under his right arm, as Onatas, the contemporary 
of Kalamis, represented him at Olympia for the dedication 
of the men of Pheneos*>. The type which the Aeginetan 
sculptor selected to follow appears to have been the older, 
for we find it in an interesting sixth-century bronze from 
Andritzena in Arcadia”; and before it was used for religious 
purposes it had perhaps a purely secular meaning as a very 
early motive of Cretan art. But the form which Kalamis gave to 
his Hermes Kpioddpos appears better adapted for plastic effect, 
and seems to have prevailed in the larger works of sculpture ; 
even Aegina, the home of Onatas, may have preferred it, for 
it occurs on an Aeginetan coin of the late Roman period ° 4, 
The animal that he bears on his shoulders is also that which 
he specially desires as a sacrificial victim; and therefore he 
is represented on a gem as holding a dish with a ram’s head 
upon it over an altar°; in a late Greek bronze4, as standing 
with a ram’s horn in his hand (Pl. I); and, on a third-century 
coin of the Mamertini, as holding a winged caduceus and 
a libation-cup with a ram at his feet gazing upwards®. We 
have noticed already the mythic fancy, working in a certain 
artistic groove, tending to imagine the divinities as riding 
I, p. 188, Fig. 43, 1) to be an Apollo * Vide Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, X, 
because it is beardless; but a beardless XI, XII, p. 11 5. 
face might be given to Hermes at this » Vide infra, p. 44. 
period, vide infra, p. 46. The archaic © Miiller-Wieseler, D. A. XK. 2, 29, 
statue of the deity with the bull-calfon 321. 
his shoulders (Overbeck, ibid. Fig. 25) 4 Published by Conze in Jahrb, a. d. 
may be called Apollo with slightly more ist. 1887, Taf. 9. 


probability than Hermes, who is rarely * Geogr. Reg. s.v. Sicily. 
associated with this animal, vide R. 85°. 
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on their favourite animals of sacrifice: and so Hermes was 
occasionally figured riding on the ram, for instance on a fifth- 
century vase 4 where we find him crowned with ivy and holding 
a flower and caduceus in company with Dionysos (PI. II). 
The folk-lorist who is aware of the causative connexion between 
Greek art and Greek myth may consider whether this type 
gave the cue to the story of the golden ram that bore Phrixos 
over the sea, 

The pastoral deity might be represented as himself a 
shepherd driving his flock ; and the same pastoral conception 
underlies the interesting group of monuments that associate 
Hermes with the Nymphs, the divinities of the springs, the 
streams, the woodland. A monument of equal importance for 
Greek art as for religion is the late archaic relief of Thasos, 
on which Hermes is seen in the function of ‘Nymphagetes’ 
leading the Nymphs to Apollo (PI. III); and on an Attic 
relief in Berlin‘, of the second part of the fifth century, found 
some years ago, we see him in the company of the Nymphs, 
with worshippers approaching (Pl. TV); on the right is the 
river-god Achelods, in the form of a bull with human head, 
while above him we can discern the goat-legs of a crouching 
Pan. The work illustrates the Attic worship of the river-god, 
with which Hermes was associated ; and it is the earliest and 
best example of an interesting type of relief, recently found 
among the dedications in a cave on Parnes, which appears 
to have served as a wild shrine of this cult, and for which 
the Berlin relief may have been intended. One of these 4 is 
reproduced on PI. V, being a work of the fourth century and 
of very inferior style to the former, but evidently belonging 
to the same family. 


2 Mon. del? Inst. VI, Tav. LXVIL 

> That Phrixos was ever himself 
identified with Hermes is unproved, and, 
in view of the legends about him, im- 
probable. Gerhard’s article ‘ Phrixos 
der Herold’ in his Asadenische Abhand- 
lungen, 2, p. 506 is unsound; his Pl. 
LXXXI reproduces a vase with a picture 
of a youth riding on a ram across the 
s€a; we may interpret this as Phrixos, 


but whether the spear-headed shaft 
which he holds in his hand is furnished 
at its other end with the emblem of the 
kerykeion appears doubtful ; and if this 
was the intention of the artist, it is 
difficult to say what precise mythic- 
religious idea he had in mind. 

© Arch, Anzeig. 1890, p. 87. 

4 Eph. Arch. 1905, p- 102. 
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These three reliefs are also examples of a characteristic 
type which Greek art invented for the expression of the idea 
of Hermes ‘the Leader.’ The god marching before, with 
three female divinities following him, is a motive used by 
very early Greek vase-painting, perhaps at first without any 
mythic significance whatever, while afterwards it might be 
adapted to such scenes as the representation of the Judgment 
of Paris*. Where there is no myth, as in the case of the 
reliefs mentioned above, the scene is probably hieratic: the 
herald-god is leading the divinities to the sacrifice which their 
worshippers are preparing. For there are certain monuments 
which reveal a function of Hermes, about which the literature 
is almost silent, the function of the divine sacrificer. We 
should naturally expect him to occupy this position in the 
religious circle of Samothrace, into which he was admitted 
as Kadpidos, ‘the Minister’; and we find him by the side of 
Cybele, with a apéxous or libation-pitcher in his hand, ready 
for her ministration». And we may suppose that the general 
popular belief regarded him as fulfilling the same function 
for the higher Hellenic divinities; for on vases of the earlier 
and middle period he is represented standing by a flaming 
altar holding a sacrificial basket or pouring a libation, and 
two of these refer clearly to the worship of Dionysos* 
That one god should minister the sacrifices to the others is 
an idea found in some polytheistic religions; in the Vedic 
ritual it is Agni the fire-god who wafts the savour of the 
offerings to heaven. In the Hellenic system, the divinities 
of fire, Hestia and Hephaistos, have no such function, but it 
is attached to Hermes, because—as we may suppose—of the 


® Vide the exposition in Miss Harri- 
son’s Prolegomena, pp. 292-300: there 
are reasons against her suggestion that 
the art-motive itself, by misunderstand- 
ing, created the myth of the Judgment. 

» Vide reliefs published by Conze, 
Arch, Zeit., 1880, Taf. 1-4, showing 
Hermes in attendance on Kybele. 

° These are put together by Lenor- 
mant, £/. Céram., iii, Pl. LXXVI, 
Hermes holding sacrificial basket over 


flaming altar; Pl. LXXXVIT, Hermes 
with xamarpoy dragging ram to sacrifice, 
on right female holding kalathos before 
altar, on left Dionysos half-revealed 
(good style of fifth century); Pl. XCI, 
Hermes standing before half-opened 
door of temple, on right Bacchante with 
thyrsos holding up chaplet; Pl. XCII, 
Hermes standing by one altar with 
sword, spear and kerykeion, female with 
thyrsos holding offerings over another. 
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associations of the word Kfjpv€; for already in the Homeric 
poems the Kijpuxes are concerned with the preparation of the 
sacrifice, and the gentile name of the Attic Kerykes, and 
the title of the public officials known in the Greek states as 
the ‘Iepoxnpuxes preserve the ritualistic connotation of the name. 
Hence we may understand the motive of the narrative in the 
Homeric hymn®*, which makes Hermes, immediately after the 
theft of the oxen, slaughter two of them as if for sacrifice and 
divide them into twelve portions as if for the twelve deities, 

Where Hermes is represented standing alone, not by any 
altar or any beast of sacrifice, merely pouring from a sacrificial 
cup, as on a red-figured vase published by Lenormant?, we 
may doubt whether the intention was to depict the divine 
sacrificer or the god who dispenses blessing, the giver of 
good things, as every higher Greek divinity might be con- 
ceived and was therefore represented with the cup of blessing 
inthe hand, At any rate, the art-language found a clear mode 
of rendering the idea of the @eds éptovmos: the most speaking 
emblem of fertility and good fortune was the cornucopia, and 
the later art set this not infrequently into the hands of 
Hermes * 

As regards the functions of the god as a power of the lower 
world, we cannot say that any of our surviving monuments 
is a direct heritage from any state-cult expressing these. 
Nor in the symbols and attributes usually attached to him 
by Greek art can we discover any clear allusion to this aspect 
of him; it is true that in the later type of the kerykeion the 
serpent-form begins to be common, but it is probable that 
this was suggested by no religious, but merely decorative, 
reasons. However, if we ever find the serpent combined with 
the figure of Hermes in any significant way, we shall have to 
regard the work as a monument of Hermes X@évios ; for the 
serpent was specially the emblem of the chthonian powers, 
and is said by Ioannes Lydus, though in a context which 

* UL 121-139, on coin of Eresos, Imhoof-Blumer, 

> El. Cér. iii, Pl. LXXIII. Monnaie Grecque, p. 278; cf. Roman 

“eg. Arch. Zeit. 1880, Taf. 2, 4, gem, Miiller-Wieseler, D.A. 4., 2, 306% 


cf. Schone, Grieck. Rel.,No.118 (Hermes Mercury armed, standing on a ball, 
with cornucopia approaching Achelods); holding kerykeion and cornucopia, 
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throws suspicion on the statement, to have been a symbol of 
Hermes Wvxomopunds, ‘the guide of souls?’ There is only 
one example of this among our present stock of Greek 
monuments, the famous ‘Hermes’ of Andros in the Central 
Museum of Athens®; for a serpent is entwined around the 
tree-trunk that is carved as a support by his side (Pl. VI). 
Much controversy has gathered round the interpretation of 
this statue, and it concerns us here to consider the facts that 
bear on the question of its meaning. The statue is of an 
interesting type that was created for the representation of 
Hermes; for the ‘Antinoos’ statue in the Vatican, and the 
Farnese ‘Hermes’ in the British Museum, are replicas of it; 
and the personality of the last-mentioned work is put beyond 
a doubt by the kerykeion held in the left hand. Therefore, 
in the absence of other evidence, we should conclude that 
the same name belongs to the other statues also. But another 
fact of importance is that the ‘Hermes’ of Andros was found 
near a grave, and in the same place was found the ideal 
portrait statue of a woman. It has been therefore concluded 
by Milchofer and Friederichs that the statue was not really 
intended for the god but for the deceased who was deified 
in his form’. Now it is certain that representations of 
Hermes, usually in the form of the Herme-pillar, were placed 
on graves or in sepulchral niches, or were carved in relief on 
the sepulchral slab: the object being no doubt to commit the 
deceased to the care of Hermes XOév0s*. It also appears 
that these Hermai in the later period reproduced sometimes 
the features of the deceased. That such practice is a proof 
of any real religious belief or mystic hope that the god might 


* De Mens. 1, 20, stated and considered by Pfuhl in Jahrd. 

» Vide Milchofer, Afuseen von Athen, d. d. Inst. 1905, p. 76-82. On the 
Pp. 13; Miiller-Wieseler, D. 4, X. 2,  sepulchral relief of Leukaios in the 
p- 237; Waldstein in ell. Journ, Ashmolean Museum the terminal figure 
1886, PPp- 241~246; Schererin Roscher'’s is ithyphallic (Michaelis, Ancient Mar- 
Lexikon, t. p. 2415; Friederichs, Gyps- bles, p. 588), perhaps to express the 
abgisse anttk, Bildw,1220 (with citation idea that the god of death is also the giver 
of older literatare). of life. Hence the gaAAds itself might 

° Milch6fer, op. cit. p. 13, no. 2, at times be used for a sepulchral monu- 

“ The evidence for the sepulchral ment, as the legend of Prosymnos 
dedication of these Herme-figures is shows. 
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take the departed soul to himself, or that the mortal might 
be absorbed in the divine, is more than we can affirm; for 
the Herme-pillar by this time was by no means exclusively 
used for Hermes, and might be employed for ordinary iconic 
purposes. The matter stands differently with the statuc 
belonging to Sir Charles Nicholson’s Collection, which 
Prof. Waldstein has described and published*; here the 
form is that of Hermes, and the statue is of the same type 
as the Andrian and the Farnese, but the head is undoubtedly 
iconic ; and Prof. Waldstein rightly includes in the same 
series a statue discovered in Delos by the French excavations, 
dedicated to a certain Caius Ofellius’, These monuments, 
half-iconic, half-divine, are not known to have been sepulchral ; 
if they were, they might point to something more than idle 
flattery ; but the question as to their real significance would 
belong to another chapter in Greek religious history. 

But none of these analogies suggests that the Andrian 
figure was intended to represent the deceased individual in 
the form of the god; for here there is no touch of human 
individuality, no hint of portraiture, in the face. As, then, 
the statue has the countenance as well as the form of Hermes, 
we had better call it Hermes. And this interpretation agrees 
quite as well as the other with the situation in which it was 
found ; for it was agreeable to the popular religious sentiment 
that a monument of Hermes X@évi0s should be placed on the 
sepulchre or in the sepulchral chapel; and it might naturally 
occur to the artist that the emblem of the snake, which had 
such close associations with the cult of the dead, would 
naturally indicate the character and functions of the divinity. 
His work may have been inspired by some image of public 
worship; but we nowhere hear of any temple of Hermes 
X@éyios, who belongs to the popular religion rather than 
to the state. 

Another interesting work belonging to the same religious 
circle, though not to public cult, is a grave-relief in the 
Museum of Verona ®, on which Hermes is represented holding 


* Loc. cit. Pl. LXXI, 1. p- 390. . 
> Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, Pl. 12, © D. A. K. 2,329, p- 250; Diitschke, 
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out a libation-cup to Ge, who is seated amply draped on 
a rock; the simplest interpretation is that the god who 
conducts the souls of the deceased is making a solemn 
offering to the goddess of the lower world in behalf of the 
departed. There is no reason to suppose that any deification 
of the deceased in the form of either divinity is intended. 
The monument is ot special interest as being the only certain 
illustration that Greek art has left us of that association of 
these two divinities, conceived as nether powers, which we 
find in the Persai of Aeschylus > 

The beliefs and the legends attaching to Hermes X@évw0s, 
although the state-cults of Greece may have bequeathed to 
us no monument that embodies them, are variously illustrated 
by a sufficiently large series of surviving works, which prove 
the attraction of his personality for popular religious thought. 
He appears in various scenes as the power that leads the 
soul from life to death, and again, perhaps, from death to 
life*; on Attic lekythi of the fifth century he is depicted 
bringing the departed spirit to Charon, or releasing them 
by his magic rod from the sepulchraj jar®; and it may be 
that we see him on certain gems evoking the unborn soul 
from the lower world’; he enters into the drama of Orpheus 
and Eurydike, as we see it represented on reliefs that descend 
from fifth-century Attic art ; and into the story of the resur- 
rection of Alkestis, if this is what is carved on the Ephesian 
column in the British Museum. More than once on vases 
of early and mature style he is seen weighing the souls of 
the warriors in the scale according to the Homeric and cyclic 
legends, to determine their destiny of life or death* But 


Ant. Bildw. Ober-Ital. vol. 4, no. 416, 
p- 178, doubts the genuineness of the 
inscription, and suppose that the work 
is a grave-relief, on which the deceased 
is personified as Hermes. 

* Vide Furtwangler, 4AntiZ. Gemm. 
vol. 3, p. 202, Hermes evoking souls on 
Etruscan gems. 

» Hell. Journ. 1900, p. 101, Miss 
Harrison, Prolegom. p. 43; I see no 


vraisemblance in her theory that asso- 
ciates this vase with the Attic mOoiyia. 

© Vide Miiller-Wieseler, D. A. K. 2, 
nos. 331-333, P- 2523 all these are of 
doubtful interpretation. 

4 e.g. Mon. d. Inst. 2, 10°; cf 
Roscher, Lexikon 2, p. 1142, Abb. I, 2- 
Christian art came to borrow this motive 
for its Archangel in scenes of the Last 


Judgment. 
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the detailed examination of this group of monuments is not 
the concern of the present treatise. 

As regards the political cult of the god of the market- 
place, it is clear that Greek art did not attempt to create, 
or did not succeed in creating, any type specially expressive 
of Hermes ’Ayopatos. He might be represented as a terminal 
figure as at Pharai in Achaia **, or as a shapely youth of 
ideal form as at Athens *5», or in some special action that 
had nothing to do with the local idea, as at Sparta we hear 
of a Hermes ’Ayopaios carrying the infant Dionysos*, a work 
which is reproduced on coins of the Roman Imperial period". 
We may, however, regard the purse, which commonly belongs 
to the equipment of Hermes, as an emblem intended to 
denote the god of the market-place. But nearly all the 
existing monuments in which it is found belong to the 
Roman period, and it has been supposed that the earlier 
Greek art was innocent of this dourgeois trait; but a coin 
of Ainos of the third century B.C., on which Hermes is 
depicted enthroned and holding purse and caduceus‘, proves 
that at times it was capable of deifying the power of the 
money-bag (Coin Pl. no. 3). Many coins of the Roman period 
portray him with this attribute; and some of these may 
reproduce earlier cult-monuments of the market-god : such, 
for instance, as the coins of Gythion, of Trajan’s mint, repre- 
senting him near an altar holding purse and caduceus‘4. The 
statue carved by Eucheir, the son of Euboulides, for the men 
of Pheneos, in which the same emblems were attached to 
him, if we can trust the evidence of a later coin, must have 
belonged to the first century B.C. °. 

Though one of the political deities of Greece, we have no 
public monument revealing him as a war-god; even the 
Hermes [ipéyayos of Tanagra‘, where alone a definitely war- 


® Geogr. Reg. s.v. Laconia. account of the Hermes-monuments in 
> Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, op, cit. Roscher’s Lexshon, 1, p. 2426. 
PIN, V, VI; cf. the coin of Pheneos, 4 Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, op. cit. 
Hermes carrying Arkas, mentioned  p. 62. 
supra, p. 4. © Ib, PL. T, no. vi, p. 97- 
° Head, Ast. Num. p. 214: this f Vide supra, p. 22. 
evidence is ignored by Scherer in his 
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like appellative was attached to him, was represented as 
armed only with the athlete’s strigil; for the late coin-type 
described by Prof. Gardner seems to reproduce an original 
statue of the fifth century®. In the representations of secular 
art he might appear occasionally carrying arms, and he plays 
a part like the other divinities in the scenes of the giganto- 
machy: but why he should be depicted with sword and 
spear in such a sacrificial scene as that painted on a vase 
published by Lenormant” is impossible to explain with 
certainty °. 

We have noted the prominence of the idea of the herald 
and ambassador in the whole political character of Hermes; 
but apart from his constant badge, the kerykeion, it is doubt- 
ful if we can find it specially impressed upon any of the 
existing works of Greek art. We see him, indeed, on a gem 
published some time ago, but at present untraced 4, bearing 
an olive-spray and the herald’s staff, and approaching a 
goddess who wears a mural crown; and there could be 
no more speaking way of expressing the idea of the divine 
ambassador; but even known gems are witnesses that have 
to be carefully tested, and the evidence of those that are 
now unknown is almost valueless. 

Finally, the association of Hermes with the arts, which 
we may occasionally note in private cult and in the dedica- 
cations and decrees of the ‘artists of Dionysos *®,’ now and 
then suggested a motive to painting and even to religious 
sculpture®. Pausanias saw a statue in Argos of Hermes 
‘raising a tortoise aloft,’ and he supposed it to allude to the 
fabrication of the lyre‘; the description of the work would 
well apply to such a representation—possibly inspired by the 
Argive statue—as we see on the gem published by Miiller®, 


* Op. cit. Pl. X, no, xiii. fig. 1, who states that it was sold to him 
> EL Cé. Pl. XCIL in Arcadia; but its genuineness may be 
° Perdrizet, in B. C. H. 1903, p. 303, open to question. 

would apply the title of mpéyayos to the 4 Miiller-Wieseler, D. A. A’. 2, 316%. 

small bronze representing Hermes (?) ® Vide supra, p. 27. 

holding the ram’s head in his left hand ' Vide supra, p. 27. 

in a threatening attitude, published by & D. A.A. 2, 3277 

Beulé in Rev. Archéol. 1862, Pl. 8, _ 
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where he stands leaning on a pillar holding aloft the tortoise 
on a plate; but, as has been well pointed out by Wieseler *, 
in this and in similar works, the tortoise is a mere attribute, 
the animal being regarded as the familiar companion of 
Hermes, the shepherd-god of Kyllene®, nor must we see 
here an allusion to the story of the lyre; and it is possible 
that Pausanias was deceived in his interpretation. But other 
monuments are clear in their representation of the god as 
a patron of art and a creator in the sphere of music. On 
a bronze diskos of the British Museum (PI. VII) we see him 
seated on a rock with a lyre in front of him, and a kithara 
resting on his knee ; and his attitude suggests the craftsman 
who is reposing after the completion of his task: the sphinx 
on the column in front of him may symbolize the wisdom 
required for the solution of the perplexing problems of art. 
Another interesting type of the Arcadian god of music is 
given us by a fifth-century vase*, which shows us the bearded 
Hermes running over the mountains with the lyre in his hands 
(Pl. VIII): we need see no mythic allusion in this, but only 
the genial conception of the god rejoicing in his new-found 
treasure. 
* D. A. K. p. 249. occasionally to Aphrodite. 


> The tortoise was sacred to Pan on © Mon. d. Inst. 4, 33 and in E1.Céram. 
Mount Parthenion (Paus. 8. 54,5); and 3, 89. 


CHAPTER III 


THE IDEAL OF HERMES 


As this god was so popular a figure of Greek polytheism 
and art, we are able to answer without difficulty the question 
before us now, under what forms was Hermes conceived by 
the Hellenic imagination from the first period onward? For 
the series of monuments is practically unbroken, from the 
uncouth aniconic or phallic emblem onwards and upwards, 
to the masterpiece of Greek sculpture that the fortune of our 
times has revealed to us. 

We may suppose that the Homeric world may have some- 
times imagined him as a young and beautiful god: at least, 
when he walks among men, he is said to be ‘like to a youth, 
before the hair has grown on his cheek, whose young prime 
is then most lovely. But it was not till long after Homer 
that the artists came to represent him thus. 

Among the earliest iconic types may be quoted a very 
archaic bronze from Perugia of Hermes carrying the kerykeion, 
and wearing a peaked cap (Pl. IX). With this we may com- 
pare one of the earliest monuments of Arcadia, a bronze 
statuette from Andritzena, in the Central Museum of Athens °, 
a work of the sixth century, mentioned above as one of the 
earliest representations of Hermes the Ram-bearer (PI. X). 
The forms are powerful, though stunted, and present the sturdy 
type of the shepherd-athlete, combined, perhaps intentionally, 
with a hint in the countenance of the genial malice characteristic 
of the god*. He is bearded, and wears the short tunic of the 


* Zt. 24, 347. force et dans sa malice’; but what we 

> Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, Pl. VII. may take for a malicious smile may be 

° This is Perdrizet’s account, who has only a conventional form of treatment 
published the bronze, op. cit. p. 301: adopted by the primitive art without 
‘le dieu des bergers d’Arcadie dans sa __ intention. 
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swift courier, and the winged boots that are often given him 
in the earlier and later periods of art ; what is unique is his 
strange hat, which is surmounted by a kind of plume. The 
work has a value, even a certain charm, for it seems a true 
presentment of the form in which the Arcadian shepherd 
imagined his pastoral god striding through the flocks on 
his native hills. 

The earliest vase-paintings are fairly prolific in their repre- 
sentations of Hermes, but none of them have left us any 
type so important for characteristic as that which has just 
been described. His most frequent distinctive mark is the 
kerykeion, and the travelling-hat which varies in form; the 
winged boots are less frequent, the winged hat is not found 
before the fifth century: once or twice we find wings on his 
shoulders as on a black-figured vase published by Lenormant®, 
and on a small fifth-century lekythos in Berlin ; and this trait 
has been strangely supposed ” to give archaeological support to 
the theory maintained by Roscher, that Hermes was originally 
a wind-god. Such reasoning is obviously fallacious ; the artist 
was not likely to be thinking of anything aboriginal, but as 
he was depicting a swift divinity, and was aware that the 
god had winged boots and perhaps a winged hat, he thought 
it natural to add wings to his shoulders*. This simple device 
was fortunately rare in Greek representations of divinity, but 
it was occasionally used, even for such personages as Athena, 
Artemis, and Dionysos. 

In the figures on the earliest vases we do not look for much 
expression of character. All that we can perhaps discover 
is an occasional intention to depict Hermes, in accordance 
with the popular idea which appears in the literature, as 
a humorous god with a certain touch of comicality in his 
person or action. This may appear on an Attic amphora 
of the older style in Berlin, representing the birth of Athena, 
where the grotesque face of Hermes, who proclaims himself 


* EL Cér. 3, 75» of Pamphylia or Cilicia as Hermes, and 
> e.g. by Scherer in Roscher, op. cit. supposes Oriental influences to have been 
T, p. 2401. at work, Zypes of Greek Coins, p. 115, 


© Professor Gardner interpretsa figure Pl, IV, 24. 
with wings on his shoulders on a coin 
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‘Epps eit KuAedvios, may be no mere accident of an infantine 
art®, And there is a very clear burlesque intention in the late 
black-figured vase in the Louvre, published by Miss Harrison’, 
which represents the ‘Judgment of Paris, and Hermes with 
an irresistibly comic expression seizing Paris by the wrist, 
who is turning away to flee in a terror quite justified by the 
faces of the three goddesses. In fact, this divinity was, as 
we have seen, of a character that could easily lend itself to 
such treatment. 

But after the sixth century, the higher and more serious 
att began to work upon the type and to ennoble it. An 
important change was the transformation of the older bearded 
god into the beardless youth. It should be observed, however, 
that the latter form was not unknown even at the beginning 
of the sixth century, for we must assign as early a date as 
this to the Melian vase in the Central Museum at Athens‘, 
which represents him undoubtedly as beardless, confronting 
a goddess who is probably Maia (Pl. XI) ; and another example 
from a vase of the black-figured style can be quoted“. But 
these are isolated exceptions, and the new type only began 
to prevail in the early half of the fifth century, owing probably 
to the close association of Hermes with the ephebi. And 
from this period we can quote examples of coins, terracottas, 
bronzes, perhaps works of marble sculpture, which preferred 
the youthful type. It must have been fairly prevalent in 
Boeotia after 490 B.C., especially for the representations of 
Hermes with the ram. Terracotta statuettes of a youthful 
Hermes Kpioddpos have been found among the débris of the 
Kabeirion® at Thebes; and again at Tanagra, and two at 
least of the Tanagran figures are of importance for the de- 
velopment of the ideal. One shows us the deity holding 


a Mon. d. Inst. 9, 55- 

> Prolegomena, Fig. 79, p. 295, and 
in Hell. Journ., 1886, p. 203. 

° Eph. Arch. 1894, Mw, 14. 

4 Lenormant, £7. Céram. 3, 83: the 
small bronze in Berlin of the middle 
archaic style, representing a divinity 
with a lamb on his shoulders, is often 


regarded as Apollo because of the youth- 
ful face, but may with more reason be 
regarded as an early example of a 
youthful Hermes Kpropépos (Overbeck, 
Gesch. a. griech, Plast.* yol. I, p. 188, 
Fig. 43, 1. 

© Athen, Mitth, 1890, p. 359. 
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a small ram under his arm in accordance with the ancient 
art-motive*; the other, which is in the collection at Berlin, 
represents him standing in front of the ram, and resting his 
hand on its head (PI. XII) ; the effect of the costume is much 
the same in both, only that the first wears the simple rider's 
cloak, the second what seems to be a double chiton, and in 
both we see the strong well-trained youth with a certain 
dignity in proportions and bearing. Closely akin to these is 
a figure of Hermes with the ram under his arm, published in 
the Collection Piot”, and apparently of Boeotian ‘ provenance’ ; 
the treatment of the face and the forms show the style of the 
period before Pheidias (Pl. XIII). Perhaps the most beautiful 
of this series is a terracotta from Thespiai, belonging to the 
advanced period of fifth-century art, published by the Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts*, showing the god in much the same costume 
carrying a small ram in his left arm; the treatment is very 
simple, but the youthful grace of the figure is combined with 
a certain solemnity (PI. XIV). 

Even the backward Arcadia had begun to admit the 
new type; for an interesting bronze statuette found recently 
on Mount Lykaion4, shows us the youthful shepherd-god, 
attired just like the Arcadian rustic, but distinguished by 
the kerykeion, which is now lost, and by the wings on his 
boots (Pl. XV); the forms are in some respects clumsy, and 
the treatment of the features is singularly coarse and uncouth, 
but the work nevertheless betrays the influence of the epoch- 
making changes that the great masters of the beginning of 
the fifth century introduced into the plastic tradition. 

The new type, then, was gaining ground generally in the 
Greek world after 500 B.C.; and we even find it as far away 
as Cyprus ®, on a coin of the early transitional manner, showing 
the figure of Hermes in full stride with the kerykeion (Coin 
Pl. no. 4). Nevertheless, down to the end of the fifth century, 
the bearded face was retained on the vases, and was preferred 


* Figured in Roscher’s Lextkon, 1, 4 Published in Ef4. Arch. 1904, 
P. 2395. Tliv. 9, p. 195- 
® ii, 1895, Pl. 20. © Geogr. Reg. s.v. 


* Vol. XXI, pp. 112-113. 
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for the representations of Hermes uxorounds, the escorter 
of souls, the god of the gloomy world. 

Can we ascribe the transformation to the influence of any 
of the great sculptors who were active near the beginning of 
this period? One naturally thinks of Kalamis and Onatas, 
to whom alone among the transitional masters Hermes-statues 
of some celebrity are ascribed, both having dealt in a slightly 
different fashion, as we have seen, with the type of the Ram- 
bearer. As regards the work of Onatas, what we know of 
it is not much, and has already been mentioned. But a free 
reproduction of the statue of Kalamis probably appears on 
certain coins of Tanagra of the autonomous period®, and 
certainly the god appears to be beardless on these, and that 
Hermes Kpiodédpos in this city was popularly so imagined 
appears from the statement in Pausanias that in a certain 
yearly ritual a beautiful boy was chosen to impersonate him, 
bearing the ram on his shoulders round the walls®*; and 
the legend about the other Hermes-idol in Tanagra, called 
TIpéuaxos, of unknown authorship, shows that it also was 
youthful’. Now we have reasons for thinking that Kalamis 
had a penchant for the youthful type in his representation 
of divinities ; but the evidence of the works that have been 
described just above makes it impossible for us to assert 
positively that it was this sculptor who introduced the youth- 
ful Hermes-type into Boeotia. Probably the same tendency 
was making itself felt in different art-centres and in different 
branches of art simultaneously. 

At Athens itself, a statue of the youthful god with the 
ram has not yet been found; but a striking bronze statue 
of Hermes ’Ayopatos, by some unknown sculptor, evidently of 
the transitional period, stood near the Poikildé Stoa, and may 
be supposed from Lucian’s description to be of youthful 
form *"; for the enthusiastic critic, who had a rare appre- 
ciation for works of the earlier period of the fifth century, 
praises it for the beauty of its lines and contour and the 
archaic arrangement of the hair, and finds in it the ideal 


* Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, op. cit. Pl. X, nos. xi and xii. 
> Vide supra, p. 22. 
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image of the veritable god, ‘thy own brother, O Hermes, 
as Zeus says to the latter in Lucian’s dialogue. The sculptor 
of this work might have been Kalamis himself, to whose 
style the description well corresponds. But of his Hermes 
Kptofdpos we have in fact no art-record save the Tanagran 
coins, and though they show something of the pose and 
preserve a reminiscence of the style, they give us no impression 
of the character they imparted to the face. 

The two Tanagran terracottas described above show us 
a youthful type, independent of the work of Kalamis, but 
already perhaps embodied in some striking work of larger 
sculpture of the earlier half of the fifth century. For the 
Vatican statue, misnamed Phokion because of the helmeted 
head which does not belong to it*, undoubtedly presents a 
Hermes wrought after the same ideal as inspired the Boeotian 
coroplasts (Pl. XVI); and apart from their evidence the per- 
sonality is proved by the gem of Dioskurides, reproduced 
by Helbig in his discussion of the statue’ The drapery 
is almost the same as on the first of the above-mentioned 
terracottas, but the simplicity, which is carefully retained, 
is combined with a certain decorous impressiveness. In the 
pose of the arms and legs and of the whole body the larger 
work shows its affinity with the smaller, and the reposeful 
dignity that stamps it suggests sculpture intended for temple- 
worship. The advance towards an ideal type marked by 
such a work can be best appreciated if we compare it with 
the figure of Hermes, draped in the same simple manner 
and leading the Nymphs, on the relief of Thasos, which 
may be dated about 5co B.C. (PI. III). 

Though we do not expect a mature embodiment of the 
ideal in the works of sculpture that have come down to us 
from the earlier part of the fifth century, we find some 
interesting types among them. One of the most striking is 
on the relief on a small altar in the National Museum at 
Athens, published by Overbeck, showing us a figure of 
Hermes Kpiogépos (P1. XVII). The god is bearded, and there- 

* Vide Baumeister, Devdmuler, 1, p. 713, Fig. 774- 
> Fiihrer, 3, p. 253. 
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fore we cannot regard it, as he was inclined to, as a copy 
of the work of Kalamis. Nevertheless, it may well belong 
to the period of his zenith, and it shows some of the qualities 
of sculpture that the ancient record attests as characteristic of 
him. Some of the forms of archaism are still preserved, but 
the archaic hardness is relaxing into a softer delicacy of style 
with a softer expression of countenance; and the sweeping 
curve of the eyebrows, the broader surfaces of the cheeks, 
the warmer rendering of parts of the flesh, mark the style 
of the transition. 

Another valuable work of the religious sculpture of this 
period is the terracotta relief mentioned in a former volume’, 
showing Hermes facing Aphrodite and Eros. It is the 
‘chthonian’ god that is represented here, of the severe bearded 
type; and the solemn impressiveness of the scene accords with 
the severity of the styles and with the half-archaic forms. 

The grouping of divinities assists the expression of character 
and function; and an interesting work of the transitional 
period is the group in the Louvre representing Hermes and 
Apollo, arm in arm, and between them a shaft on which 
a caduceus and a quiver are carved, so that we can recognize 
the former god on the right, the latter on the left. Much 
of the archaic style remains in the treatment of the forms; 
but the advance in the rendering of the features is clear, 
and the head of Hermes bears a resemblance to that of 
Harmodios in the group at Naples. The divinities are not 
distinguished by any specially characteristic expression, except 
that Apollo has the broader chaplet and is looking down; 
the type of the youthful athlete is severely given in both 
(Pl. XVIII). 

We have, moreover, a few terminal busts of the bearded 
god, which show the earlier manner of the fifth century, but 
to which the name Hermes is not always applied: for instance, 
the head from the villa of Hadrian in the British Museum 
(No, 1612) is marked as a head of Dionysos, but is published 
in Baumeister’s Denkmdler as a head of Hermes? (PI. XIX). 


3 Vol. 2, Pl. 48. 2, 19; Scherer, in Roscher’s Lexikon; 1, 
Vol. 1, Fig. 736; Ancient Marbles,  p. 2398, calls it ‘the Indian Dionysos, 
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The hair still shows traces of archaism, but is more luxuriantly 
treated than on the head of the Attic relief mentioned above, 
to which, however, it bears a sufficient generic resemblance to 
allow us to consider it as a possible Hermes. The benignity 
expressed in the treatment of the mouth would agree with 
the popular faith in the god ’Epiovmos, the giver of blessing ; 
and among the representations of Hermes, if we were sure 
that this were one, it could be quoted as the earliest example 
of a plastic work with a certain mental character proper to 
this divinity. What might help us to a decision would be 
the columnar shaft, if this were really antique; for though 
the ‘Herme’ was used for representations of Dionysos, yet 
it was far more frequently employed for Hermes himself; 
and if a bearded head is found above an ancient Herme- 
column, it ought not to be called Dionysos, unless it has 
unmistakeable Dionysiac traits or attributes. Unfortunately, 
the shaft on which the head from Hadrian’s villa is set is 
modern, and as the ‘Herme’-form of the work is uncertain, 
the appellation is also uncertain, for the forms of the coun- 
tenance and the expression would suit a Dionysos as well 
as a Hermes ?*. . 
When it was recently announced that the German excavators 
at Pergamon had discovered a columnar statue of Hermes 
which the inscription proved to be a copy of an original by 
Alkamenes, the great pupil and contemporary of Pheidias, 
the greatest interest was aroused; but so far as the work 
has been made known through photographic publication, it 
seems of comparatively little significance for the history of 
art, and does not contribute much to the development of the 
ideal of the god (Pl. XX*). There is a certain solemnity and 
power in some of the traits, but the older bearded type is 
adhered to, and some archaism survives in the rendering of 
the hair ; nor can we speak of characteristic mental expression. 


and says dogmatically that it hasnothing © Museum, ona terminal shaft, from Baiae * 


to do with Hermes. (no. 1608), bearded and with long hafr 
* Vide Thraemer in Roscher’s Lexi- and open lips, should be called Hermes 
fon, i, p. 1422, ‘Hermen des bartigen rather than Dionysos. [Was thi. shaff 
Dionysos.’ Another head in the British _ originally ithyphallic?] 
E2 
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We may suspect that the commission to carve a ‘ Herme’ 
did not always arouse the highest artistic ambition in a 
sculptor. 

We may compare with this bust of Alkamenes a monu- 
ment of the Jacobsen collection*, which is probably a head 
of Hermes of the early Pheidian period (Pl. XXI); he wears 
a conical cap with a flap behind, such as is seen in more than 
one representation of this deity; the hair hangs long behind, 
and the older style appears in the striated beard, the separate 
treatment of the moustache, and the double row of buckle- 
shaped curls above the forehead; the thick eyelids cast a 
shadow over the eyes, and the upper lid is longer than the 
lower, which is not, as has been supposed, a sign of late style. 
The sombre expression has suggested that the sculptor 
intended to depict the god of the lower world; but it appears 
in so many heads of this period that we may regard it as 
a convention of the contemporary style. 

Finally may be mentioned, among the authentic and 
striking monuments of the transitional style, a head of Hermes 
carved on a coin of Ainos?, about 450 B.C. (Coin Pl. no. 5): 
the youthful god wears a close-fitting petasos; a strong and 
confident virility is the chief characteristic of the features, 
but in the treatment of the mouth and lips the artist intended 
perhaps an allusion to the merry guilefulness of the deity. 
And Greek glyptic art of the beginning of the fifth century 
has left us at least one remarkable representation of Hermes; 
on a gem in the Berlin collection, published by Furtwangler °, 
he is seen carved in the conventional half-kneeling attitude 
of the runner, naked and beardless, wearing a flat petasos 
and carrying the kerykeion; according to the editor, the 
face reveals something of the ‘grace of the beautiful and 
cunning youth’ (Pl. XX»), 

So far then the art has evolved for this deity the type of 
the perfectly-trained ephebos, the patron-god of the palaistra, 
and here and there the countenance may have been touched 
with a certain characteristic expression. 


‘ Pl. XH. ee * Antik. Gemm. vol. 1, Taf. 8, 373 
Head, Hist,Num.,, p. 213, Fig. 156. cf, Roscher, op. cit. i. p. 2406. 
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How far the ideal was further developed by Pheidias him- 
self we have no direct means of judging. The literature 
and the monuments afford us no knowledge of his statue of 
Hermes IIpévaos at Thebes **, erected before the temple of 
Apollo Ismenios. But in the assemblage of the deities on the 
Parthenon frieze, we can recognize Hermes in the figure 
at the left extremity, sitting at ease with his chlamys negli- 
gently laid around his loins and his broad petasos on his 
lap ; the form shows the simple and genial grace that marks 
all the figures of the frieze, but nothing specially distinctive 
of the god; and we cannot say how far the character was 
indicated in the countenance, for this is obliterated. 

There is more character and more charm in another work, 
the famous group of Hermes Orpheus and Eurydike, which 
we may regard as a product of the Pheidian school, or at 
least of the best Attic art that in the latter part of the fifth 
century still drew its inspiration from him. The subject, 
executed in marble relief, was the meeting and the leave- 
taking of the two lovers, who are turning towards each other 
with their heads declined, while the light touch of Hermes’ 
hand is recalling Eurydike to the shades. Of the three 
éxemplars, in the Louvre, the Villa Albani, and the Museum 
of Naples, the last is the only one that might claim to be 
regarded as an original, for in this alone the flesh is wrought 
with that warmth and softness which distinguishes the best 
Attic work (Pl. XXII). In the treatment of the forms of the 
body and countenance, as well as in the arrangement of the 
drapery, the style is identical with that of the Parthenon 
frieze, and the figure of Hermes vividly recalls the type of 
the young Athenian knights. The face and drapery of 
Eurydike, in particular, is worthy of the great master’s own 
hand, save that the treatment of the eye in relief is not wholly 
accurate. And the simple grandeur of the forms accord with 
the deep spirituality, the intense inner life, of the whole 
work, The subject is mythic, rather than directly religious. 
But no other mythic representation of Greek art deals with 
life and death so powerfully and yet so simply and tran- 
quilly as this; so that the feelings it evokes attach them- 
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selves to the religious world, and the figure of Hermes belongs 
to religious sculpture because of the part that he plays in 
this drama of love and loss. The power that wafts the soul 
to the other world stands here full of compassion, and only 
the gentle touch of his hand signifies his function and the 
inevitable law. This is no god of the market-place, but 
Hermes Yvxomop76s, such as Plato himself might have con- 
ceived him. 

Another work, inferior in artistic value but interesting as 
a religious monument and showing the impress of the Pheidian 
style, is the relief mentioned above showing Hermes leading 
the Nymphs, with Acheloos in the background, towards 
a worshipper*. The figure of Hermes and the faces of the 
nymphs show a reminiscence of the ‘Parthenon’ style, but 
the face of the young god is almost obliterated. 

We may suppose also that Polykleitos contributed some- 
thing to the ideal type of this divinity. We hear of his 
statue of Hermes that was afterwards dedicated at Lysima- 
cheia », and another is attributed to his pupil Naukydes. The 
well-known bronze statuette of Annécy® tells us something 
of the Polycleitean treatment of this subject (PI. XXIII). The 
pose, the rendering of the body and the forms of the head, 
vividly remind us of the Doryphoros ; and the god is pre- 
sented as the divine athlete according to the Argive canon; 
yet something of intellectual characteristic is added through 
the gesture of the right hand, which suggests the orator, the 
Hermes of the assembly 4. 

Another work of equal importance with this, and attributed 
to the same school, is the statue of the boy-Hermes recently 
acquired by the Museum of Boston (Pl. XXIV). The forms 
and pose of the body strongly suggest a Polycleitan original 
of which this may be a good and accurate copy; the weight 


* p. 35, PL IV. Helbig (Fiihrer, vol. 2, p. 107) as 
> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thrace. belonging to an older Peloponnesian 
* Mon. dell’ Inst. 10 Tav. 50. type: but others see an Attic character 


4 The statue of Hermes Aéyios inthe in its head (Arch. Anz. 1894, p. 1703 
Villa Ludovisi, which shows the type cf. Furtwangler, AMeisterwerke, p. 86, 
from which the ‘Germanicas’ in the Fig. 6, who conjectures an Ionic artist). 
Louvre was derived, is regarded by 
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is thrown markedly to the right and the right shoulder 
is drooping, and the impressive treatment of the chest, the 
emphatic rendering of the abdominal surfaces, of the hips, 
the muscles of the gluteus, show the characteristic style of 
the great Argive sculptor. But so far as I can judge from 
the cast, the face with its delicate boy-features, its refined ex- 
pression of inner life, and its pensive sentiment, belongs rather 
to Attic than to Peloponnesian art. And one would see in 
the figure a perfectly trained and intellectually bred boy- 
athlete, resting and dreaming of his crown; but the small 
wings sprouting from the head make the name of Hermes 
certain. We know now, both from this statue and one to 
be mentioned immediately, that such treatment of the wings 
is no sign of the Graeco-Roman hand ®, But what is specially 
striking in the Boston work is that it is one of the few monu- 
ments of fifth century art that present us with the type 
of the boy-god. 

Another marble statue, hitherto little noticed, in the Musée 
Fol of Geneva, deserves mention in this context: the god 
is again recognized by the small wings in the hair which, 
though rarely found in the earlier period, might appear as 
natural to the Greek sculptor as the wings on the head o1 
Hypnos. The Geneva monument appears to be a good 
Roman copy of a Greek original that may have been pro- 
duced by the Peloponnesian school about 400 B.C.; the forms 
are severely treated and the expression is rather sombre 
(Pl. XXV). 

Finally, on a coin of Pheneos, in the British Museum b. 
showing a seated Hermes on the obverse, the Polycleitean 
style is manifest in the square and massive treatment of the 
chest (Coin PI. no. 6). 

We have evidence sufficient, then, to show how far the 
fifth century idealized and ennobled the type of Hermes; 
but we cannot say that it was this age that produced the 
perfect and final embodiment of this many-sided god. Coins 


* Fartwingler, who published the on an Attic vase of the time of the 
Boston statue, He//. Journ. 1901, p. 315, Peloponnesian War. 
notes that the earliest example occurs > Hill, in Hell, Journ. 1897, p. 83. 
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of the perfected style of this period rarely present us with 
very. striking representations of him; but the coin-type of 
Phokaia, with his youthful head of strong broad features, 
is a noticeable work (Coin Pl. no. 7); and more beautiful and 
impressive still is the coin of Ainos, struck near the end of 
this century, showing his countenance ex face, of great vitality 
and intellectual power (Coin PI. no. 8). 

We should expect that the fourth century would deal 
lovingly with this theme, as an age of the highest oratorical 
culture and exaggerated enthusiasm for athletics; and it has 
left us some notable types, and one pre-eminent, of this 
divinity. The earliest of the great masters of this period 
who is recorded to have worked upon it is Skopas. In the 
Anthology a statue of Hermes proclaims itself thus: ‘My 
friend, think not that I am one of the common Hermai, for 
I am Skopas’ handiwork.’ But among our surviving monu- 
ments we have not hitherto found any representation of the 
god that is markedly Scopaic. Something, however, of the 
style of this master may be discerned in the well-known 
Aberdeen head of the British Museum (Pl. XXVI). The extra- 
ordinary warmth and softness in the rendering of the marble 
convince us that it is a masterpiece of fourth-century work. 
The head is firmly, even massively, treated, with some breadth 
of cheek; and the rendering of the eyes and eyesockets, the 
fleshy protruberance at the corners of the eyebrow, the slightly 
pouting mouth, are characteristic of Scopaic style*, But 
a doubt has arisen whether it is a head of Hermes or Herakles. 
The chaplet that it once wore has disappeared ; and it is 
only by the expression that we can judge the question. On 
the whole, this agrees best with the character of Hermes; 
for the vigorous athletic life that glows in the countenance 
is combined with a look of subtle intellectuality that is not 
in keeping with the type of Herakles. 

We may also consider in this connexion the famous relief 
in the British Museum on the drum of the column from the 
Ephesian temple of Artemis. The only certain figure in this 


* The theory of its Praxitelean origin in the British Museum Catalogue of 
has been rightly rejected by Mr. Smith Sculpture. 
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enigmatic scene is that of the youthful Hermes (Pl. XXVII). 
His form and features differ in certain marked respects from 
those of the personage on his left that has been called 
Thanatos; for the diaphragm of Hermes shows something 
of the severer treatment of the older style, though the legs 
have the ‘ Lysippean’ slimness; the face shows broader and 
flatter surfaces, larger and fuller lips, the upper one arching 
noticeably. The face and the expression may be regarded 
as slightly ‘Scopaic’ in character; but the marks of style 
are not definite and peculiar enough to allow us to ascribe 
the relief with any certainty to any one of the three great 
masters of the fourth century. What is most important for 
our present purpose, namely, the presentation of divine 
character, is the striking fact of the upturned gaze of the 
god. Nothing in the scene mechanically accounts for it. 
He is not addressing a person on a higher plane or gazing 
at any object represented as above him. We may then 
naturally regard it as a typical trait, as expressive of some 
part of his essential character or function. Therefore, for 
this reason alone, we may consider the probability strong 
that the relief represents some drama of resurrection from 
the dead. And the theory Prof. Robert put forth many years 
ago that we have here depicted the scene of Alkestis’ 
deliverance from Thanatos and the powers of the lower 
world, remains, in spite of many difficulties, the most probable 
that as yet has been offered. This Ephesian relief may 
easily have become widely known owing to the great celebrity 
of the shrine; and the figure with the upturned glance may 
have become a recognized type of Hermes ‘the saviour.’ 
An interesting replica—with some modifications—of the 
Ephesian Hermes is the ‘emblema’ of a silver cup now in 
the Louvre, found in North France*; the Greek silversmith, 
working probably in the Roman period, has been inspired 
by the Ephesian relief, has retained the upturned glance. 
and has given to the figure a semi-religious setting by the 
altar-like pillars which he has set on each side of him. 


* Published by Professor Waldstein, Hed/. Journ, vol. 3, Pl. XXII. 
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Among notable works of the fourth century in this theme 
the Paramythia bronze in the British Museum may be quoted 
(Pl. XXVIII). The chasing is fine and delicate, and the eyes 
inlaid with silver. The god is imagined as in the wild, 
seated on a rock, and though in repose the figure has the 
air of agile alertness, But a more subtle representation of 
the divine messenger at rest is the famous Naples bronze 
from Herculaneum (Pl. XXIX), a work which has suffered by 
the bad restoration of the upper part of the head, but is 
still remarkable among the products of Greek art for the 
skilfully devised and fascinating rhythm. There is a fugitive 
lightness in the pose, suggesting the swift flight from which 
he has just ceased and which he will resume immediately, 
while for a few moments he allows his muscles that relaxation 
and languor which recover them most quickly from an ex- 
cessive strain. The work may be derived from the Lysippean 
school. 

Another interesting type of the messenger-god, which may 
have originated within the Lysippean circle, but which has 
been modified by later Hellenistic tendencies, is that of Hermes 
fastening his sandal. There are four replicas of this original, 
in Lansdowne House (Pl. XXX), in the Louvre, in the Munich 
Glyptothek, and in the Vatican. The three latter correspond 
closely with the description of a bronze statue given by 
Christodoros in his "Ex@pacis*: ‘ Hermes stands fastening with 
his right hand the bands of his sandals, yearning to speed 
on his way... while the glance of his eye is raised towards 
the heavens, as if hearkening to the behests of his sire.” The 
sculptor has skilfully selected a genre motive, which could 
be made expressive of the character of the god. The divine 
messenger, while buckling his sandal, is listening to his in- 
structions, and the sinewy and straining limbs are at fret to 
start. The motive is a creation of the fourth century, for 
in a somewhat simpler form it appeared on the coinage of 
the Cretan Sybrita before 300 B.C. (Coin Pl. no.g)®. But our 
statues show the drier anatomical style of the later period, 


2 1. 297. > Geogr. Reg. s.v. Crete. 
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which produced such works as the Borghese warrior of 
Agasias *. 

These are special types of the messenger-god. In range of 
expression, as in beauty of form and technique, the Olympian 
statue of Praxiteles transcends all these; and this is the single 
statue that we can take as the perfect embodiment of the 
later ideal of Hermes (Pl. XXXI). Its importance for the 
formal history of Greek sculpture is immeasurable; but what 
alone concerns us here is its significance as a work of religious 
sculpture. It was not indeed a monument of public worship, 
but was dedicated in the temple of Hera in the Altis, and 
we must suppose that Praxiteles was commissioned by the 
Elean state. We know nothing of the occasion of its dedi- 
cation”, nor does the brief mention of it in Pausanias help 
to interpret its inner meaning. It was natural that the 
Eleans should desire to have in one of their chief temples 
a striking statue of the god of the palaistra, and, as they 
wete very devoted to Dionysos, they were likely to be pleased 
with the motive which Praxiteles selected. It may have been 
suggested to him by the work of his father Kephissodotos, 
the statue which Pliny describes as ‘Mercury fostering Liber 
Pater in infancy®.’ If this description is accurately phrased, 
we should regard this work of the elder sculptor not as the 
representation of any current legend, but as a divine character- 
piece, illustrating the nature of the Oeds xovpotpodos, who 
charged himself with the nurture of the male child. And 
we may say the same of this masterpiece of his son’s. To 
the interpretation and full appreciation of the ‘Hermes of 
Praxiteles’ we advance no nearer by thinking of such stories 
as that Hermes carried the infant Bacchos to the Nymphs 


® Their style is well discussed by 
Michaelis in his Ancient Marbles, p.465: 
in the Lansdowne figure alone does the 
head belong to the representation. 

> Furtwangler’s suggestion, Afeister- 
werke, S. 329, 33i—which has been 
accepted by Collignon—AHistotre de /a 
Sculpture Grecque, vol. 2, p. 293—that 
the work had a political significance, 


alluding to the alliance between Elis 
and Arcadia about 340 B.C., has little 
vratsemblance. Hermes could indeed 
stand for Arcadia, but there is no 
evidence that Dionysos ever was used 
as the emblem of Elis, and it is most 
unlikely that such a babe as this could 
impersonate a state. 
© NV. H. 34, 87. 
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of Nysa, or translated him to heaven, according to the repre- 
sentation on the throne of the Amyclaean Apollo®. 

The Olympian statue does not appear to embody any 
mythic drama; the god is profoundly at rest, and need 
not be imagined as bearing the infant anywhere at all. The 
child, indeed, is restlessly moving in his arm, raising himself 
to some object which excites him in the god’s uplifted right 
hand, probably a bunch of grapes®. But Hermes is sunk in 
contemplation, and is not gazing at his charge; his thoughts 
are travelling far away from him. And though the child 
with his exuberance of life enhances the charm of the whole, 
he is chiefly of interest as an adjunct, a symbol of the god’s 
fostering kindliness. It is the mature young divinity that 
arrests our attention and fascinates us with the astonishing 
blend of physical and mental qualities. The full-fleshed 
succulent frame is adequate to the conception of the athlete- 
god, but his strength and life appear to maintain themselves 
without effort, there being no sign of over-strain or over- 
training, for the bone-structure of the thorax is only shadowed 
beneath the warm flesh. The yellow lustre of the marble, 
enhanced by Praxiteles’ own cunning process of circumilitio, 
suggests the transfiguration of the human body into the 
divine. And as the body displays the splendid perfection 
of physical life, so the countenance reveals the mastery of 
Praxiteles in the realm of spiritual art. It wears the ex- 
pression, deeply imprinted upon it, known as the ‘Attic 
look,’ a strange blend of delicate refinement and intellectual 
consciousness, seen rarely on the human face. It is seen 
here without weakness or morbidity; for the profile of the 
mouth and forehead, viewed from the left, gives the impression 


® Paus, 3,38, 11. 

© Archaeological opinion is more and 
more inclining to this theory: vide 
Collignon, op. cit. vol. 2, p.293.who pub- 
lishes, ib. Fig. 150, a small late bronze 
found at Champdotre les Auxonnes, 
clearly derived from the Praxitelean 
work and holding a grape-cluster in 
the right hand. More important evi- 
dence than this, though not altogether 


clinching, is afforded by the Pompeian 
wall-painting, the best and earliest copy 
of our group, where the artist has de- 
picted a tall and youthful Satyr holding 
the infant Bakchos in the pose of our 
Hermes, and lifting a bunch of grapes 
in his right hand, and like Hermes he 
is gazing away from the child, /ahrd. 
a. d. arch. Inst. 1887, Taf. 6. 
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of the virile will and the quick thought of the subtle deity, 
and there is strength and firmness in the bone-contour. Yet 
though the general and essential characteristics of the type 
are given, they are not presented in the Pheidian manner ; the 
artist does not show us the divine life sub specie aeternitatis, 
but selects for the immediate presentation some transitory 
pensive mood, in which some subtle feeling flickers over the 
face in a half-smile. The god will arouse himself from this 
and go on his way; but we are glad that he had such moods 
at times, and that Praxiteles has shown us one of them. 

As physical beauty and intellectual power were divine 
qualities in the Hellenic imagination of godhead, we must 
call the Hermes of Olympia a pre-eminent work of religious 
sculpture, the most perfect embodiment of the athletic and 
intellectual god. And its influence can be traced upon many 
later works, of which the Hermes of Andros, which has been 
mentioned above, is a notable example; but the monuments 
of the later period usually present one aspect of him only, 
showing him as the athlete or the god of gain® 

® An admirable work of the early representing Hermes wrestling and pres- 


Hellenistic period is the bronze in sing his antagonist to the ground, Jahré. 
Constantinople from the site of Antioch, dd. arch, Just. 1898, Taf. 11, p. 179. 
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3 Hom. Od. 19, 395. (Adréduxov) bs avOpemous éxékacro 
xderroovvy 6 Spx te Oeds 8€ of aitds KMoxev 
“Eppetas, 
Hom. Hymn Herm. 1-15: 
‘Epp vuvet, Movaa, Atos kat Matddos vidv, 
KuAdAqyns pedéovra kai “Apxadins rrodvpndov, 
dyyedov abavdray eptovmoy . . . 
todutporroy, aipsvAopytyny, 
Aniortnp’, éAaripa Boay, yynrop’ dveipwv, 
vuxros éremnyripa, muAnddKop, 
Cf. Hestia, R. 3. 
2 Inscription on bust of Hermes in Villa Albani, C. 7. G. 5953: 
Interpres Divom, coeli terraeque meator, 
Sermonem docui mortales, atque palaestram, 


. . . . . . . 


Sermonis dator atque somniorum, 
ovis nuntius et precum minister. 

God of the wilds and pastures: 

5 Paus. 9, 22, 2 (Tanagra) Keira: 8€ ev rod Tpopdxov r@ lepp ris dv- 
Spdyvou 75 trddorrov' tpapqva b€ ind rq Sévdpw rav ‘Eppny rovte vouifovow. 

* ‘Eppis omdairns, vide Apollo, R. 3 (Themisonion near Laodikeia). 

5 ‘Eppijs ’"Emndcos in Koroneia: Paus. 9. 34, 3 Kopaveta mapetyero 
pev és prnpny ent ris ayopas ‘Eppot Bopov EmynAilov, rov 8é "Avénwr. 

5 “Eppijs Kptodsdpos. 

a At Tanagra: Paus. g. 22, 2 "Es 8€ rod ‘Eppot ra fepa rod re 
Kptopépou xat dv Tpdpayov xadovar, rov pev és thy erikAnow A€youvsw os 46 
‘Epps opiow drorpéya vécoy Aotpady wept Td Telxos Kpiov Tepieveykay, Kal 
emt rovrm Kddapts éroinoey &yadpa ‘Eppod dépovra xpiov ent trav dpav' ds 
& dv elva ray epnBwr mpoxpiOy 1d elSos Kdddoros, obros ev Tov “Eppod rf 
opr mepietow év Kido tov telxaus exev Apva émi Tey Gyo. 

b In the Kapyactoy adoos of Messenia, Apollo, R. 27 &. 

¢ Dedication of the Pheneatai at Olympia, Paus. 5. 27, 8 ‘Oo dé 
‘Eppijs 6 roy xpiov hepev tad 17 pacyddy Kat émixeipevos rH Kesbady Kuviv Kal 
xtt@vd te kal yhapdda evdeduxas ... id "Apxddav ex Seveot dedora tg Ged, 
’Ovaray S€ rov Alyuntyy, civ 8€ abr Kaddrédny épydcacrbat éyer ro éxtypappa. 

d Hermes Kpofdpos on coins of Aigina: Head, Hist. Num. p. 334; 
of Corinth, id. p. 340: cf. Paus. 2. 3, 4 (at Corinth) xadxois cadjpevds 
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corw ‘Epyuns mapéotynxe S€ of xpiés, Ore Eppys padtora Soxei Bedv ehopav Kai 
abfew woipvas . . . tov dé ev reherH Mytpos emi “Epyy Aeyspevov xat rd Kpio 
Adyov emrrdpevos ob A€yw. Cf. coin-type of Marc. Aurelius, Brit. Aus. 
Cat., Corinth, p. 77. Hermes, with chlamys and petasos, seated on 
rock holding caduceus and extending right hand over a ram. 

7 Hom. /7. 14. 490: 

Yibv BépBavros wodupnrov, rév pa pddtara 
“Eppelas Tpdov epita nai xrgow bracce. 

Cf. Hesiod., Zheag. 444 (Hekate, R. 1). Hom. Hymn. Herm. 567: 
Tavr’ exe, Ma:ddos vid, xai dypavAous éhixas Bods 
tmmous 7’ duderddeve cai tyusdvous tadaepyous" 
kai xaporroict Aéovot Kai dpyddovet ovecat 
kal xvgi kal pyro, dca rpépet edpeia Oar, 
mace & ent mpoBdrocw dvdcoey Kvdiov “Eppiy, 
oioy 8 eis *AiSqy rerehecpevoy dyyedor eivat, 
ds 1’ dBords rep dav Saaer yépas ovK eddyirrov. 

‘Eppis associated with the divinities of vegetation : 

® Aristoph. Thesmoph. 977 : 

“Eppiy te Noysov avtropat 
cat lava cat Nopghas fidas 
emeyekaoa mpoOvpos 

Tais Mperépatoe 

xapevra xopeias. 

Lb. 298 Evyxeode raiv Cecpodédpow ri Anpynrpe kai Ty Képy xai ro Ddovre 
kat 1 KaAAryeveia xai rij Koupetpépe kal r@ “Epp kai tais Xdpiowv. 

Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica. 

® Simonides Amorg. Frag. 20 6vover Nippus to te Maiddos rékw, 
otro. yap dvdpav aly’ (répy’ conj. Bergk) éxovor woipevar. 

” C.I.A, 2, 1671, inscr. on altar found on south slope of the 
Akropolis, ‘Eppod "Adpodirys Iavis Nup bar “lodos (? first cent. B.c.); cf. 
1327, 1600. 3. 196 ‘Eppijs ... Natddov ovvonder. Aristid. 2, p. 708 
(Dind.) rov ‘Eppiy os yopnysy det mpocayopevovor Tov Nuppav (vide Geogr. 
Reg. s.v. Thasos). 

1 C, I. G. 4538 (at Caesarea Philippi) Wa re xai Népdats Mains 
yévov ev8 dvebnxev “Eppeiav . . . 

® Paus. 10. 12, 6 (in the temenos of Apollo Smintheus in the 
Troad) ‘Eppis Aidov rerpdyavov axipa’ &€ dpiaotepas 8€ Bep re xarepys- 
pevov és xpiyny Kai Trav Nupav dor ra dydApara. Cf. 7. 22, 4 (at Pharai 
in Achaia) dep tepdy dorw “Eppod vapa pev 7 my To Svopa, tots be 
ixbis ody alpodow ef aris, dvdOnpa elvar rod Bed vopifovres. Vide Geogr. 
Reg. sv. Arcadia (Pheneos). 
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8 Frankel, Jnschr. von Pergamon 183 8tdxropov eicaro Nippas 
‘Eppijv, on statue in the dyepd at Pergamon, which served as a water- 
conduit and a clepsydra. Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Crete. 

% With Aphrodite, vide Aphrodite, R. 22, 27, 54, 73%, 94, 110%, 
1191; Geogr. Reg. s.v. Halikarnassos, Cilicia, Egypt, Italy. 

© Kaibel, Epzgr. 812 (Lesbos): 

Zyvos Kai Malas épixvdéos dyady “Eppiy 
Evxdprov orjoev rovd ent durartis 
Baxxev Zoids vids... 
Cf. Apollo, R. 14, Hermes "Epi@iddcos. 

Titles referring to the deity of fertility : 

6 ‘Eppijs ’Axdenra: Hom. J7. 16. 185: Od. 24. 10 (cf. Hes. Theog. 
614 dxdxyra Tpopnfets as the friend of man). Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
Akakesion (Arcadia) ; cf. Od. 8. 335 8arop édwv. 

17 ‘Eppijs "Epwovmos: Arist. Ran. 1144: 

ob dir’ éxeivos (“Eppijs 8édtos) adda tov "Eptovviov 
‘Eppyy xOdnov mpoceire, 

Cf. Et. Mag. 371. 51 "Eptovnos ‘Eppijs cat xOdvios kat eprxOdvios. 

Cf. Eph. Arch. 1903, p. 58, leaden tablet found in Attic grave 
inscribed with curse . . . xara8 rovrovs dravras mpds tov ‘Eppa tov 
X9snov Kai tov Sédtov Kai rov Kéroxov" Kat rdv éprodvioy Kat odk dvah{ioa] circ, 
4Oo B.C. 

18 “Eppis Dddns. 

& Lucian, Zeus Trag. 42 KvdAqvioe bddnte dover. 

b Paus. 6. 26, 5 (at Kyllene in Elis), vide Aphrodite, R. 344, 
Hippol. Ref haer., p. 108 (Miller) gornxe 8€ dydApara 8v0 év 7@ ZapnoOpdxeov 
dvaxrépy dvopirav yupvav avo rerapévas éxdvrev ras xeipas dudorépas és 
odpavdy kai ras aicxivas avo éorpappévas Kabdmep ev KudAnvy rd Tob “Eppov. 

¢ Artemid. Oneirokr. 1. 45 el8ov d& wai ev Kuddjuy yevdpevos “Eppov 
dyadpa obdev drXo # aiSciov Sednprovpynpeévov Ady twi quod, 

@ Philostr. Vit, Apoll. 6. 20 (Kayser, 1, p. 234) Atovvatav kat addod 
kal rou év KudAnvn eidous, 

© Herod. 2. 51 ép0a dv tyew ra aidoia tdydApara rod “Eppéw ’A@nvaios 
mp&rot ‘EAAqvev pabdvres rapa Wedaryav eromoavro, oi dé TleAaoyot ipdéy 
twa héyov Tept adrov EdrcLav, ra ev Toicw ev Sapobpnixy pvornpious ded;dorat. 

f Head, Hist. Num. p. 226, Ithyphallic Hermes on coins of Imbros. 

Hermes associated with the lower world and the tomb, vide 
Demeter, R. 51 (Athymbria in Caria), Demeter 52 (Knidos), Dionysos 
124¢ (Athens), Demeter 246 (Andania). 
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Hom. Od. 24.1: 
‘Epps 5é yuyas KudAjuos é&exadeiro 
dvipav pynotnpav' exe be paBdov pera yxepot 
Kah xpuoeiny, 7h tT’ avdpdv dppara Oédyer 
by eOédet, tots 8 adre xat imvaovras ayetpes, 


19 "Eoyns XOdvios. 


® At Athens: vide vol. 3, Hades; Geogr. Reg. s.v. Athens; vol. 2, 
Hekate, R.1g. Schol. Aristoph. Pax 649 XOdvios 6 ‘Epyijs kat xararBdrns 
mapa ‘Podiots xat "AOnvaiors. 

Aesch. Pers. 628: 

AAG xOduoe Saipoves dyvoi, 

TH re wai ‘Epun, Baoied 7’ evépar, 

meuwar evepbe Wuxny eis pas. 

Cf. Choeph. 1: ‘Epp x8due warp’ émomretwy Kpdrn. 

b Plataia. Plut. Ardsf. 21 (at the feast of Eleutheria) ro» radpov 


els rv mupav oddéas Kai Karevéduevos Aut Kal ‘EppR xOovim mapaxudei rods 
dyabovs dvSpas rovs tmép tis ‘EAAdSos dmobavevras ent To Seimvoy Kai THY 
aisoxoupiay. 

© Thessaly: grave reliefs with dedications. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 
1. 348 and 357 ‘Epudov xOoviov (Larissa): 362 (from Krannon, 
beneath relief-figure of Hermes on pedestal) ‘Epudo xOoviov: 455 
[Lebadeia] Kaibel, Epigr. 505 (Trikka) ‘Eppdov xOoviov. 

4 ‘Eppijs xAdvios common in the formula of the ‘devotiones’ [cf. 
R. 17]; e.g. from Pantikapaion, inscribed leaden tablet, Arch. Anzeig. 
1907, Pp. 127 Karopiccw Nevpymov .. . map’ “Eppay xOdnov kai “Exdrav 
xOoviav kat mapa Wdovtava xOdviov xai mapa Aevkobéav xoviav Kai mapa 
feprepsvav xOoviay xat mapa ’Apréuida Erpopaiay, C. L, G. 538 (at 
Athens), cf. ‘Eppijs xdroxos 539 ‘Epi xdtoxe xdroxos ioe rovrwy tay 
évonir@y (Athens). Arcadia, vide vol. 2, Hekate, R. 13° 

© Diog. Laert. 8. 1, 31 (Pythagoras) rév 8é ‘Epyiy taplay elvar rév 
poxay cal Si& rotro mounéa déyeobar Kai muAaiov Kai xOdnov, émedymep 
odros eloméumes awd Tav copdter ras Wuxas. 

£ C. Z. G. 3398 (sepulchral inscr. from Smyrna: the dead man 
speaks: his soul goes direct to heaven) tysy 8 ex Ards eore ov 
d@avarotat Ocoiow | ‘Eppeiao Adyos, ds pw’ ovpavov iyaye xEtpav | atrixa 
Tyunoas Kat pot Kéos ecOdov Edaxev, 

e Cf. C. LZ. G. 4284 (Patara in Lykia) rév 8 6 madaorpopudak 
"Appdnos eloaro Bapav | abris &rt (was 1d yrund péyyos dpav' | jpiov sppa 

“ yévocro, rév, & Malas xAuré xotpe ‘Eppeiy, méeumas xGpov én’ etocBéwv. 
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h Cic. De Deor. Nat. 3. 22 Mercurius . . . is qui sub terris habetur 
idem Trophonius. Paus. 9. 39, 7 (in the mysteries of Trophonios) 
800 maiSes trav doréy én Tpia mov kai Séxa yeyovsres, ods ‘Eppas émovo- 


> ? 
patovow’ otro. Tov kataBaivovra eciaw of AovovTes .. . 


i Cic. De Leg. 2, 26, 65 (law of Solon’s quoted) nec Hermas hos 
quos vocant licebat imponi (sepulcris); cf. Kaibel, Zpzgr. 108. 


Hermes by the gate. 

® Tvdaios, vide R. 19% Cf. Paus. 4. 33, 3, at Messene “Idvri 82 
ty én’ ’Apeadias és MeydAnv wédw éotlv év rais mbdais “Eppijs téxvns 
Ths "Artixns’ "A@nvalav yap To oxjpa Td TeTpdyavdy ote emt Trois ‘Eppats, 
kat mapa tovrav pepadyxacw of dda. Schol. Aristoph. Pax 922 €6os 
elyov “Epps iSpvovres mpd rev Oupav xai Ara twa dydApara imép tod 
py Bpadivery tiv avacracw ‘xorpats aOapas iSpvecOar wai Gddots tity. . . 
Gre pev rats yitpas Sompia Fpov, dre S€ Go Te moduredéorepov fepetor 


kal oUrws Wpvoy. Kal mpds To Oudpevov Cdeyov Bot Spieoba 4 aiyi 4 mpoBdre. 


21 TIpomvAatos. 

a At Athens: Paus. 1. 22, 8 xara 8é riv fcodov abriy #8n rhv és 
dxpémoAw “Eppiy, dv Uporidatov dvopdCovat, kat Xdperas Swxpdryy moira 
tov Zogpovicxov Aéyovar. Cf. g. 35, 3 mapa 8€ adrais (rais Xdpior) rederqy 
dyovaw és tovs moddods awdppytov. Cf. Hesych. s.v. ‘Epps auinros év 1H 
dkporéde. Cf. R. 80. Philochoros Fr.(Harpocrat. s.v. ‘Eppijs 6 mpos 1H 
mudidt] . . . Baddyopos ev méuar@ ’ArOidos yo ds of évvéa Apyovres ais 
udais dvébecav “Eppqy mapa tov wuhdva tov "Artixdy, Cf. R. 355; vide 
Apollo, R. 34° (‘Eppijs én’ Aiyéos widass), 

b In Megiste (island near Lykia belonging to Rhodes): C. J. G. 
4301 Sworxdsjs ... Sdpios emorareicas ey re xaordBo Kat eri rod mipyou 
tod €v Meyiorg ‘Eppa mpomvdaim yaptotimov (? leg. Zworrdijs .. . Aptos, 
vide Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p- 390). 


22 “Eouijs Tvdtos ‘Apyarevs at Erythrai: Dittenberg. Sylog. 370, 1. 143 


(sale of priesthoods) ‘Eppod Mudiov ‘Apparéws. 
% “Epps Ovpatos at Pergamon: Frankel, Juschr. v. Pergam. 325 
“Eppiv Oupatov ‘Poddos iepeds rod Ards | etSpuce pidaka Tod ved Kai puropa. 
** "Eppis Tpévaos at Thebes: Apollo, R. 185 ¢. 


% "Ropis Erpopaios ?at Athens: Aristoph. Plut. 1153 mapa ray Opay 
orpopaior picacbé pe. CF. Phot. Lex. s.v. ‘Epyis orpopeis’ 6 mapa tais 
Oipas iBpupévos, Suidas s.v. Srpopaiov’ éravupia eoriv “Eppod mapa 76 
tais Oupats iSpicbar émi hudaxy Tay GAdov Krerrav. 


% ‘Epyns "Em Oadapirys: Hesych. s.v. “Eppijs ev EvBoia. 
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The God of ways. 

87 “Eppijs "Aynrap at Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 7 xetrae dé évrés rob 
meptBddou (trav Meydhov Ger) Oeav toodde Gdowv dydApata, Td TET paywvoy 
mapexopeva oyna, “Epuns re émixAnow "Aynrwp Kat ’Amd\XNov Kal "AOnva 
re kat loved, ere 8é “HAtos eravupiay Exov Swrnp te eivar kai ‘HpakAjs. 

°8 “Eppis "Evddios, “Hyeuduos, vide Apollo, R. 5; cf. Schol. Plat. 
Phaed. 107 C "Eppatov, 76 drpoo8éxnrov xépdos, dé rev év rais Sdois TiWepevav 
drapxav, as of dSoinépa xareoOiover. ravras 8€ re ‘Epp dguepotow as 
dri kai roire Ei rv évodiey bedv. Aristoph, Plus, 1159 add’ Hyeudmov 
(Bpicacdé pe); cf. Schol. 27d. xara ypnopiv ipyeydmov ‘Eppijy iSpicavro. 
C. 1. A. 2. 7414, |. 20 (sacrificial accounts of the Lycurgean period) 
éx ris Ovoias rH “Epph tO “Hyepovig mapa otparnyav. 2. 1207 Erparnyot 
of emt rév Tletpad ... “Eppet ‘Hyepovio avéOnxav, 

2 a ‘Epuis ‘Hyexov, inscr. from Peiraieus : Novpeptos ApéAdtos mada- 
yoyds ‘Eppij ‘Hyendm, Kekulé, Antik. Bildw. Theseton no. 227. 

9 “Eouis “Odwos: Hesych. s. v. éniderov “Eppod. 

80 ‘Bouns "Emeréppios: Hesych. s.v. "Emtrépuios’ 6 ‘Epps. Paus. 8. 
34, 6 (on the borders of Megalopolis) ré ‘Eppaiov, és 8 Meconvios xat 
MeyadoroXiras eioivy spor’ memoinvra b€ adréO&t Kai ‘Eppiy éxt orndy. 
8. 35, 2, on the same frontier near Phaidrias ‘“Eppod dyd\yara 
memotntat kal ‘Hpaxdéous. Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Lampsakos. 

31 "Epuas Tpixépados, Terpaxépadros: Hesych. 5.v. ‘Epis rpixépados* 
*Apioropdyys év Tpupddyte toiro én . . . mapdcov rerpaxépados ‘Eppis 
év ry Tpdd@ Tod Kepaperxod tputo. Phot. s.v, ‘Eppijs rerpaxépados’ év Kepa- 
peck Tedecapyxidov épyov, Harpocrat. s.v. Tpixépados* “Ioatos év rp mpés 
Evercidny “ puxpdv 8 avo rod rpixepddov mapa tHy ‘Eoriav 686v” 73 mAnpés 
éort Tod rpikepddou “Eppod. rodrov dé dnor diddyopos ev y’ Evxdeidnu 
dvaOcivat *AyxdAnot. Babr. 48 év 686 ris ‘Epps rerpdywvos elorjxet, 
Aibwv & in’ abr capds jy. 

52 Hom. Od. 7. 471 67 imép wddws, 60. 8 "Eppatos Addos €oriv. 
Schol. 73. ‘Epuns mparos exdbnpe tas ddovs . . . ra onpeia tov “Popaiov 
BtXioy “Eppaiovs Adhovs Kadovdcr. bev xat Tors avOpamous dype Tod viv 
els ripny ‘Eppod xara tas odovs, Sia Td Tov Oedv elvat rovrov Kxabyyepova 
kal émitporov trav éxdnpovvtwy, awpovs Torey idwv Kai Bidyovras mpoo- 
Baddew AiGovs Kai robrous Kadciv ‘Eppaiovs Acovs. Cf. Xanthus, Frag. 
9: Miller, Frag. His/. 1, p. 38. Cf. Cornutus 16, p. 24 (Lang) 
mpocowpevovar S€ Tovs AiGovs rots ‘Epyais éxdorou tev mapibrrav eva ria 
airois mpootévros. Strab. p. 343 in Triphylia ovyva 8€ Kai ‘Eppaia ev 
rats 68ois, Tlocvetdta emt rais dxrats. 

Hermes the Messenger and Herald. 

® ‘Epps Ebdyyedos: Ath. Aitth. 1901, p. 221, inscr. from Paros, first 
century B.C. Qeois MeydAots xai “Eppei ElayyéA@ Evdnuos. Hesych. s.v. 

F2 
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Eidyyedos' 6‘Eppyas. Aesch. Choeph. 124 xipvé peyote ray ave re kai Karo | 
dpntov “Epp xOdme, xnpv€as epot rove yas evepbe daipovas kdiew éuas | 
ebyds. Plat. Laws, 941 A "Edy os mpeoBeurns tis if} xijpvg xarayyevdd- 
pevos Tis moAews tapampesBevnrar mpds twa wéAW ... ypapai Kata Tobroy 
gory as “Eppot cai Awds dyyedias kat émirdéets mapa véuov doeByodvtor, 
Diod, Sic. 5. 75 76 & “Epph mpocdwrover tas év ois wodeuots ywopevas 
emunpuxetas kai Staddayas Kat omovdds, kai rd rovrav aiaonyoy KnpuKetoy, 
& dopey cidOacw of wept Trav roovtay Tabs Adyous Trotovpevor Kal did TovroU 
ruyxdvovres Tapa tois wodepiois dopadeias’ Sbev 89 Kal Kowdy “Eppa 
evopacba. 

Hermes in relation to the méds and civil culture. 

4 ‘Bouas AvElSnnos: Hesych. s.v. Adgidquos’ “Eppis émi ris iSpuceas. 

% ‘Epuas ’Ayopatos : Pollux, 7. 15 Tuvrav b€ Kat Geol iSior, 6 épmodaios 
‘Eppijs wal 6 dyopaios* Kai éurddo Atocxovpa év “Hpwow ’Apiotopdyns. Diod. 
Sic. 5. 75 act 8 abrév kat pérpa kai orabpa kai ra Sia THs epropias xépdy 
mparov emwonoat Kai 76 AdOpa ra TOY Grov oerepiCerOa, 

® At Thebes: vide Apollo, R. gt. 

b Athens: Paus. 1. 13, 1 iotor 8€ mpos thy ocrody jv TMorkidny 
dvondtovow dnd tov ypapav, eorw ‘Epps xadkovs kahovpevos *Ayopaios kat 
mvhn mAyoior. Lucian, /up. Trag. 33 6 xadxods, 6 eypappos kai edrrepi- 
ypantos, 6 apxatos TH» dvadeow rhs Kopns ; baAdov b€ 6 ads, & ‘Eppy, adeAdds 
éotw, 6 dyopaios, 6 mapa tyv Torxidny, Schol. Aristoph. Agu. 297 év 
péon 77) dyopa iWpurar ‘Eppot dyopaiov ayadpa. Hesych. s.v. ‘Ayopaios* 
‘Eppijs ovras édéyeru dvrws, xat adidputo KeSpidos apEavros, as paprupet 
Ditsyopos ev rpire. Harpokrat. s.v. mpos rH mvdide ‘Eppijs’ PiAdyopos 
ev ty € AOnvawy’ dyow dp£apevay recxicey tov Teipaa of 8’ dpxovres 
totrov dvabevres emeypavpay 

"Ap&dpuevot mparoe retyitew oid’ dvéOnxav 
BovAjs xai Siyov Séypaor metOdpevor. 
Harpokrat. s.v. “Eppat? Mevexdjs # KadXlorpatos ev ro rep ’A@nvaiwy 
ypader ‘amd yap ras Tlokidns xat tis rod BaoiwWéws oroas cioly of “Eppat 
Kadovpevor’ Sia yap To ToAdoUs KeicOat Kai Ud iiwrav Kai dpydvrwy TavTnY 
Tip mpoonyopiay eiAnpévar aupBeByxev” . . , dre S€ ekadoovtTd rTwes kal 
‘Inmdpyetot ‘Eppat dxd ‘Immdpxov tov Meotorpdrov, eipnrar év re ri dpxaia 
copmdia kat mapa Uddro ev rQ ‘Imndpyo. Plut. Dec. Or. Vit. p. 844 B 
KadXNorpdrov . . . pytopos Soxinou kai immapyjcavtos Kai dvabévros rév Bopov 
7@ “Ep te "Ayopaie (from Hegesias of Magnesia). Demosth. / 
Leptin. § 112 wap qpivé wi rev mpoydvav wOrAN ayab’ eipyarpevor Ties . » - 
dyannt@s émvypduparos ey trois ‘Eppais érvxor. 


¢ Sikyon: Paus. 2. 9, 8 ’Evrai@a (in the Agora) ‘“Hpaxdjs xaAxot's 
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€oti* Avowrros émoingey abroy Sexvavos. Kal wdnoiov ‘Epps éornxev 
*Ayopaios. Sparta, vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. 

d Pharai in Achaia: Paus. 7. 22, 2 ‘Epyod ev péon 7h dyopa didov 
merounpevoy Gyakpa, Exav cal yévea’ éornkas d€ mpos adri Ti} yy mapéxerat 
pev 7d Terpdyovoy oyna, peyeber O€ eorw od péyas. Kal adr@ kal émiypaypa 
éreotiv, avabeivar aitd Meconuov Sunvdrov. xadetrat pev 59 Ayopatos, rapa 
8€ abt@ kai xpnoripiov Kabéoryke. xeitas dé mpd Tod dydduaros éoria Aidov 
kat airy, podiBde dé mpos rh éoriay mpoéxovra: Avxyvor yadkot, adixdpevos 
ovy rept eomépay 6 th OeG Xpwpevos ABavwrdy emi rhs Eorias Buuig, Kal 
éumdyoas rods Avxvous éAaiov Kai eEdWas ribnow éni tov Bwpov Tov dydd- 
paros ev defia vdpiopa emty@piov, Kadeirat dé xaAKous Td vopiopa, Kat épwra 
mpos To obs Tov Oedy dmoidy tt Kai exdor@ Td épatnpa dare’ 1d dd TovTOV 
8é drevow ek tis dyopas emuppakapevos ta dra, mpoedOwv b€ és Td éxros 
Tas xeipas dméoxev and Tay wTwv, Kai forwos dv émaxoion Pwrijs, pavrevpa 
qyeita, ro.aity Kat Alyuntiows érépa mepi rod” Amos To fepov pavteia Kabe- 
aorqeev. Cf. Apollod. 3. 10, 2 ddacxerar (6 ‘Eppis ind rot *AméAXwvos) 
thy bia trav Yapov parrixny. Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Pitana (Asia Minor 
coast). 

@ Sikinos: [dedication] C. 7. G. add. 24474 dyopavopjcas ‘Epyf. 

f Imbros: C. J. G. 2156 xnpu't! dbavdroy ‘Epp orprap p dyopata, | 
gol per, dvag, Spov xéopov 8 avroior riOévres | adroxaciyynro maides marpos 
é€ "Ayacinrov. 

# Olbia: C. ZG. 2078 (inscr. found at Odessa probably from 
Olbia) of ayopavéuor . . . dvéOnxav ‘Epp “Ayopaia Neixny dpyupay inép 
ris médews Kal ths abrév tyeias (Roman period). 

b Pergamon: Frankel, Juschr.v. Pergam. 243 ’Ayopavounoas ‘Eppei. 
Cf. 244. 

i Erythrai: Dittenb. Sy//. 370, 1. 92 (sale of priesthood) ‘Eppot 
Ayopaiov, 

k Aphrodisias in Caria: C. 7, G. 2770 ) Bovdy kai 6 dijpos éreiunoav 

. « Modooody . . . yerouevov iepéa “Eppotd ’Ayopaiov maida ry pAtKkiav, 

** Dedication of the magistrates at Peparethos (? fourth century B.C.) : 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 3, p. 184 apkavres ee ampuraveio dvéOnxav “Eppei, 
Korkyra: C. 2. G. 1880 ‘A médis Mdpxoy KaArovpmoy ... Tov mdarpwva 
kai evepyerny, ‘Eppa, ‘Hpaknei. 

* Hermes the city-founder: Steph. Byz. s. v7. ‘Eppoumolis . . . &» Ke 
Th var" Kai év ’Apxadia. At Amasia in Pontos: legend on coin of 
Septimius Severus ‘Eppijs xrioas rv modu, Head, Hist, Num. p. 424. 


** 'Epuijs "Emtmo\aios at Rhodes: Hesych. s.v. ‘Eppis év ‘Pébp, os 
Pépywv ioropet. 
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Hermes the God of gain and luck. 
2° “Epps Kepdéos (? cult-title): Lucian, Zim. 41 Zed repdorie xai pidor 
KopiBavres kat ‘Eppa xepdde, nébev tocotrov xpuciov; Alciphr. 3. 47 
“Eppi xepdde xai adegixaxe “Hpdxdets, dneoaby. Plut, De Zrangu. An. 
P- 472 B ré&v Oe@v Gros aAAnv Zxov Sivaper, 6 pev éveddros, 6 SE pavrdos, 
6 8€ xepdeos emovopdgera, Cf. Athena, R. 65. 
 “Epuijs Zaxopdpos(?) at Kyzikos: Ash. Mitth. 10, p. 208—on 
marble pitcher with figure of Hermes with caduceus and purse—inscr. 
[Eppn|s Zaxo[pdpos|: ? early Roman period. 
| “Boujs Addtos at Pellene: Paus. 7. 27, & "Idvroy S€ és Teddjyyy 
dyadpa éorw ‘Eppod Kara tiv dddy, erixdnow pév Addios, edxds dé dvOporav 
érowos redécae’ cxjpa S€ aire rerpdywvov, yeverd re Exet Kai emi rH Kepary 
midov eipyacpévor, Cf, R. 1. 884. 
4 “Eppis Aixatos(?) at Argos: Kaibel, Zgzgr. 814. 
3 ‘Eouns Heoivous (?) at Knidos: Newton, Halicarn. Inser. no. 30, 
Pl. XC [Aejriova 6 marnp . .. kal  pdrnp Tetowworr. 
“4 ‘Epuis Yibuptorns at Athens: vide Aphrodite, R. r1gi (cf. Eustath. 
Od. 5. 8). 
? ‘Eppijs Tuyav: vide R. 80. 
? “Epps Xappéppwv: Hesych. s. v. 6 “Eppijs. 
Hermes associated with the Palaistra. 
*® Cornutus 16: dOev kai tiv “Yyieav aire cvvexioay, 
8 ‘Eppiis "Ayoos at Sparta: C.J. G. 1421 (dedication of successful 
athlete) Asocxovpors Swrhpae kai “Eppa ’Ayovig. 
7 “Eppijs “Evayouos. 
2 At Athens: C.J. A. 2, 1181 “Eppy "Evayovig AvrooGevidns . . . 
aveOnxe yupvactapyncas Kexponid: pudy (338/7 B.c.). Cf. Aristoph. 
Plut, v161: 
evayavios tolvuy Evopat, Kai ri er’ épeis ; 
Tldotre ydp éore todro cuppopdtarov 
mrovety dy@vas povotKovs Kai ‘yupveiKovs. 

At Eleusis, vide Demeter-Persephone, R. 176. 

b Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 9 ris éaddou dé ras és rd orddidy ciow 
eyyttara Bwpol bio. rév pév airav “Eppod xadotow ’Evaywviov, tov dé érepov 
Karpov. 

¢ Lesbos (Mitylene): C. ZG. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 2. 96 orepavadévres 
umd tas Boddas cai ro Sdpw dveOnxav ro Gyadpa kat rais ekédpats "Eppa 
"Evayovio (? early third century 8. c.). 

d ?At Sagalassa in Pisidia: C. ZG. 4377 (inscr. in honour of 
a citizen who had given successful gladiatorial shows) r@ petd xAewdy 
“Apny evayavids éore xa ‘Epps | Neixny mopatvev dvSpdow abdopdpas. 
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Dedications to the God of the palaistra. 
“ Boeotia: Orchomenos: C. /. G. Sept. 3218 rév éavtey yupvaciapyov 
of éx Tou yupvaciov “Eppa kai Muda. 
*® Thisbe: C.L. G. Sept. 1. 2235 yopvactapynoas ex tev Stor dvebnxey 
Thy oroay Kat Ty elcodov' Kai ras Ovpas “Epyiy “Hpaxhet ai 77 médet. 
5 Lokris, C. Z. G. Sept. 3. 283, from Opous, rév yupvaciapyov “Eppy 
“Hpakvei. 
3° @ Delphi: Bull. Corr. Hell. 23, p. 571 yopvactapynoas [‘Eppele kat 
‘Hpakdet. 
5| Athens: Paus. 1. 2, 5 % érépa tév otody (dmb Tav mudav és Tov 
Kepapeckdv) fxet -yupvdotov “Eppot xadotpevov. Dedications of epheboi to 
Hermes, C. Z. G. 1224-1226. 
8 Sparta: Pind. Vem. 10. 51 
énei (of Atdoxovpor) 
evpvxdpov rapiat Sadptas ayaver 
poipay “Epa xat oiv “Hpakdet dcémovte Oaderav, 
pdda pev avdpav Sixaiwy reptxadopevot. 
33 Las in Laconia: Paus. 3. 24, 7 mpos tH xpyyn -yupvdowoy (ori) 
‘Epyod O€ éotnxey a&yadya apxaior. 
5t Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 32, 3 “Hpaxhéous 8€ xouvds kat “Eppod mpés ro 
aradio vads prev odxere Fv, pdvos dé oiae Bopos édeimero. 
55 Phigaleia: Paus. 8. 39, 6 €v 7d yupvacig rd dyadpa tov ‘Eppod dumexo- 
péve per Zotxev iudriov, xaradiyet O€ ovK és mddas, GAN’ és 7d Terpdywvoy ox7pA, 
§§ Messene: Paus. 4. 32, 1 ta S€ dydApara ra ev TO yuuvavio 
mompard éorw dydpav Alyunriav, ‘Eppijs te kai “Hpaxhis kai Onoeis, 
rovrous péy 6) Trois macw "EAnot xai ibn tov BapBdpwv moddois wepi re 
yuuvdora Kat ey rradaiotpats KabéornKev Exew €v Tibi. 
5 Dyme in Achaia: Bull. Corr, Hell. 4. 521% Avkos AvKov yupra- 
oupxyoas “Eppa xat ‘Hpakdel. 
® Kythera: Cauer, Delecf. 2. 29 “Ovacirodts yupvaciapynoas 1d 
muptatnpioy Kat To Kévopa “Eppa. 
® Tenos: Kaibel, Epigr. 948 ‘Eppij cai “Hpaxdet. ras pehéras dvOnua 


; ; : 7s 
duixropov Oa pe xedvol | Oevto madmorpirav mbewr pvdAaxa | over’ eye 


mwurara Kai dyhaby FOect xdcpov | Saxa kal ek popov mdvtober eipyodpuny. 

© Delos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 264 UWaciwv ‘HpaxdeiSon ’APqvaios, 
épnBevav, ex tis Nexnpdrov kat Nixnparov "Adeéavipewv madaiotpas, . . - 
*AmdAA@M, ‘Eppei, ‘Hpaxdei. 

 Keos (Iulis): C. 2. G. add. 2367 © 4 yupvactapyjoas ‘Epp. 

% Paros: C. Z. G. 2386: same formula. 

® Siphnos: C. /. G. 2423, mutilated inscr. containing resolu- 
tion of of ddeésuevoe in honour probably of the yvpvaciapyos, and 
mentioning sacrifice to Hermes. 
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% Melos: C. Z. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 1091 Badxxwos Zatiov bro- 
yupvactapxnoas Tay Te eéé8pav kai 7d dyahpa “Eppa “Hpakdei (found above 
the grotto of Aphrodite of Melos). 

6 Thera: C.J. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3.392 Myvédidos . . . troyupvactap- 
xév ‘Eppd (? third century s. c.), 339 6 iepets TiBepiov Kaioapos xat 
yupvaciapxos *Aywvuxpdrns Kat 6 imoyvpvaciapxos avéyparyav rots epnBev~ 
cavras én’ abrav . . . ‘Eppa xai ‘Hpaxdei. Cf. 390, 391 (dedications 
from the palaistra there), 331 decree of of ddeupdpevor mentioning tods 
1 “Epp& xai ‘Hpakdei imép rob Bacitéas ribepévovs yuprxols aydvas 
(Ptolemaic period). 

® Amorgos: JLuseo italiano di antichita classica 1885, p. 231, no. 7 
6 yunvaciapxos.. .Kxal 6 troyupvaciapyos ... kat of %pnBot... ‘Eppij ‘Hpaxdei. 

Astypalaia: C.J.G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 193 Mevéorparos .. . 
gadovopioas imép ras tov maidov ciragias ‘Eppa «al “Hpakdet (? first 
century B.C.). 

% Samos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 5, p. 482, dedication to Ptolemy 
(? Philopator), Hermes, Herakles, by victorious athletes. 

 Nisyros: C.L. G. Jus. Alar. Aeg. 3. 90, dedication of (6 deiva) 
kai ro guvadiortoy ‘Eppa (third century B. c.). 

70 Nymphaion in Bithynia: C. 7. G. 3799 yemvaocapynoas “Eppa. 

1 Olbia: Latyschev. 4. 439 (third century B.c.) Nuxd3popos Atovvaiou 
yopvaciapyyoas . . . Avovictov “Eppy kat “Hpaxhei. 

71a Byzantion: C. 7, G. 2034 ‘Odvpmiodwpos Berdiddpov orepavabeis 
1G Aaprdds rév dvjov ra Boondpta 16 GOdov “Eppa xai “Hpac. 

7 Sestos: Dittenb. Sy7/. 246 (decree of Bovdy and djyos, latter part 
of second century 3.c.), ]. 62 eloedOav els viv dpxiu 7H voupnvig ovveré- 
Neoev pév Ovolas ro te “Eppet cai rp “Hpaxdct rois xabidpupevos ev tT? 
yupvacig Oevis imép ris tod Sypov Kai ris Tay veov gernpias, 1. 78 
ovverdrecer 8€ kai dydva To “Eppet cai 76 “Hpaxdei év ro “YrepBeperaig. 

73 Pergamon: Ath. Milth. 1899, p. 169 Mevépaxos yupvacrapxov 
‘Eppet ai “Hpakdel tmép tis ToD mAnOovs owrnpias. Cf. Frankel, 
inschr. v. Pergam. 9. 323- 

% Teos: C. 7. G. 3059, fines for violating rules concerning the 
games and the military training 713 pév qpicu fotw ris modes, iepov 
“Eppod at “Hpaxdéous kal Moucay. 

7% Alexandreia : (?) C. 7. G. 4682 of rod xt grovs wéAXakes (?=&pnBor) 
. 6 ‘Eppet ‘Hpaxkei. 

% Tauromenion : C. Z. G. 3648 dedication ‘Epua “Hpaxde from the 
base (?) of a composite statue of the two (cf. Cic. ad Affic. 1. 10 signa 
nostra et Hermeraclas). Metaponton: vide Geogr. Reg. $.v. 
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“ Athenae. 5614 (from Zeno): drt 8€ cat of rovrou mpeoBirepor xara 
pirocopiav cepvdy twa tov ”Epwra Kai mavrds aicxpod xeyopiopevoy Fdecav 
dyAoy €k Tod Kata yuprvdawa abtév ovvidpicbar “Epph xai “Hpaxdci, 7G pev 
Adyou t@ S€ ddxijs mpoeorart. Anth. Pal. 6. 100 dedication of the Aaumds 
to Hermes by the victor in a Lampadephoria. 

"8 “Epps Upédpayos, R. 6: Paus. 9. 22, 2 rév 8€ ‘Eppiy Aéyovas rév 
TIpépaxov ’Eperpieav vavoiv é& EvBoias és tiv Tavaypaiay oxédvrwv rovs re 
ednPovs eLayayeiv ent tiv payny, Kai abrov Gre EpyBov ordéyyds cpuvdpevov 
paXtora épydcacba tev EiBoéwv rpomy. Cf. R. 28. 

79 ‘Eppis Sarnp at Amorgus: Ath. Mitth. 1, p. 332 ‘Eppéw lepov Swrijpos 
(? fourth century B.c.), 

Hermes associated with the arts (vide Zeus, R. 38 #, Dionysos 104 f). 

°° “Eppas Tixev: Arh. Aliith. 1894, p. 54, a choragic monument 
found near Magnesia.on the Maeander showing Hermes carved in 
relief between the legs of marble tripod with inscr. : 


‘Epps eipt Toywv, ék Xadxidos otros ékeivos, 
*Avrinoxds p’ €roinae woNirais Tae xoprydv. 


Cf. Clem, Alex. Profrepi. p. 81 ri yap jyciabe, & avOpwzor, tov Tupava 
(corr. Téyeva) ‘Eppiv Kat rv *“Avdoxi8ou rai rév ’Apinrov, } mavti te dydov 
drt diOous, Somep kat tov ‘Eppiv s Diod. Sic. 4. 6 rodrov [Ipiaror] 8¢ rév 
Gedy ties pev "IOvpaddAov dvopd{over tives de Toxwva. Strab, 587-8 
dredeixOn 8€ Oeds obros [Ipiaros| ind rév vewrépwr’ oid yap ‘Haiodos olde 
TIpiarov' dAN Eorxe trois "Arrixois OpOdry kai KomodA@ Kat Toxwrt xai rois 
rowurots. Hesych. s.v. Tixor’ enor 8€ rév ‘Eppiy, GAdot 8 roy mept iy 
"Adpodirgy. Anth. Pal. 9. 334: 
Kadpeé tov év opixpois ddiyoy Oedv qv émBaons 
etxatpws, Tevén’ py peyddwy b€ ydiyou’ 
@s d ye Snpoyépov duvarat beds avdpi mevéeorn 
SopeicOa, rovrav Kips eips Tixer, 

| Plut. De Audrend. p. 44 FE "Ada kai tov “Eppay rais Xdpeow oi 
madatoi avyxabidpucay, &s pdadiota tov Adyou Td Kexaptopévoy Kai mpoodures 
Gnarotvros. Cf. R. 74 and Geogr. Reg. s.z. Tegea (Arcadia): vide 
Apollo, R. 228, 230 (Megalopolis). 

8 a Paus, 9. 30, I AmdAXov xaAkois cote ev EAtkGvt xaiEppis paxdpevor 
mept THs Nbpas. 

> 2, 19, 6 (in the temple of Aphrodite at Argos) ‘Epyys és Avpas 
Toingtw xedkavyv npkos. 

* Stobae. za’ 17 (Meineke, vol. 3, p. 113) Oeds #v Tis as ddyBas 6 


iq 


katabei~as thy Siadexrixyy . . . os pév A€youoi ties, 6 Adytos ‘Eppips, 
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6 dépov év raiy xepow 1d cuvOnpa aitns, Trav eis dAAqAous amoBAemdvrev 
8paxdyrav (from Tamblichus). 
% Aristid. vol. 2, p. 398 (Dind.) mepi Anpoo@évous, bv ey grainy dv 


“Eppot twds Aoyiov tumov eis dvOpdrous KxatedOeiv. 


Ritual and Festivals (vide Geogr. Reg. s. vu. Crete). 


85 Animal sacrifice. 
& Goat at Eleusis, vide Demeter, R. 176. 
b Lambs, kids; Homeric period, R. 41. 
¢ Swine-sacrifice; Hom. Od. 14. 422: 
"AAN’ & y’ dmapxspevos xeadis rpixas év mpi Bdddev 
apyd8orros tds, Kai émedxero mace Geoict. 
434 Kal ra pév Exraya mavra Stepotparo daitar' 
thy per lav vipdyoe Kat “Eppy, Maiddos viet. 
? Swine in Attic sacrifice: Aristoph. Paa 386. Boar at Pheneos, 
vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia, 
d Ram at Andania, vide Demeter, R. 246. Cf. ritual of Hermes 
Kptopépos, R. 6. 
¢ Bull, Akraiphiai: C. ZG. Sept. 1, 2412 (decree in honour of 
citizen) @nxe dé xai rh opti tavpoOurnoas “Eppet kai “Hpaxdel kai trois 


ZeBacrois dyava érderixdy, 


Other animals: f Mitylene: C. 4 G. Jus. Mar. Aeg. 2. 73 (vide 
Aphrodite, R. 734), sacrifice to Hermes on altar of Aphrodite 
Peitho—@véro . .. lepiiov Srre xe Gedy Kai cpoev kal Orv, wAay xolpw? 
(probable emendation) kai spyOa drrad xe 6éAy. 

Schol. Aristoph. Plué. 1111 4 yAaood tay didopevav rh ‘EpyR Sé8orat. 
KadAlorparos trav Ovopévov gyot ras yAdooas ois kipuéw drovépeoOat. 
Cf. R. 88¢, 

& ? Phallic element in ritual, vide R. 18. 


* Wine-libations with water: Aristoph. Plut, 1133: 
otpot 8€ KoAtKos igov iow Kexpapévys. 
Schol. zhid. (yretras 81a ri rots pév Grow Genis dlSorat dkparos orovdn, 
r@ € “Eppij xexpapévy. 
* Cereal sacrifice, vide R. 20. Apollo, R. 216. 


* On the fourth day of the month, Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 1126 
oizot waxotvros Tov "py rerpddt wereupevov. Cf. Apollo, R. 236. 
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b Anth, Pal. 9. 72: 
Evxodos ‘Eppeias, ® rrotpéves, ev S€ ydXakre 
Xaipov kal Spvivy orevddpevos pédere 
"ANN’ ody ‘Hpakdéys’ eva 8€ xritov 4% maxby dpva 
airei, kal mdvros év Ovos éxhéyerat, 
"ANAG AvKous cipyet, Ti dé Td wréoy, ef rd HudaxGev 
dAAvrat elre AvKots cif’ bd Tov idakos. 

¢ Telecl. Frag. Ereppoi 4 (Meinek. 2, p. 370) & 8éor08 ‘Eppa, 
kimre tév Ovdnpdrav. Cf. Schol. Aristoph. Pax 1040 6vAnpara ra ros 
Ocois emtOvdépeva GAdura, emippaiverar S€ olvm kai édaip. Hesych. 5.2. 
‘Epps méuparos eiSos xnpuxocdés. 

8° Chthonian ritual. 

* Schol. Aristoph. Plu/. 1111 9 Tév Karapopevoy an’ abrod H dpxn: 
sacrifice to Hermes after funerals at Argos, vide Apollo, R. 273): 
Hermes associated with hero-cult at Plataia, R. 19 >: at Athens, 
vide Dionysos, R. 124¢: ? with Hekate at Methydrion in Arcadia, 
vide vol. 3 Hekate, R. 13¢: human sacrifice at Tanagra, Tzetz. 
Lykophr. 680 mapa Bowwrois “Eppijs Aevkds rysarac’ trodepovpevor ‘yap 
Tavaypaiot ind "Eperpiewav eopayiacay maida kai képqy Kara xpyopov Kdvrevbev 
iSpiaavro Acukdv “Eppijv. 

b Nightly libations to Hermes: Hom. Od. 7. 136: 

cdpe Sé Baijxov wynropas 76€ pédovras 
orévSovras Serdecow étoxéra dpyepdvry, 
@ mupdra onévdecxov, Ere pvqcaiato xoirov. 

© Longus Pastor. 4. 34 ds 8 9Sn v0 qv xai énémdnoro 6 Kparnp && 
of omévBovow “Eppyj. Pollux 6. 100 “Eppis, 7 reAevtaia méats. Athenae. 
p- 166 (in the Homeric period) Zomevdov S€é dro ray Selrvwv dvadvorres 
kal ras omovdds érovwdvro “Eppij Kal obx os Dorepov Ari Tedet’ Soxet yap 
“Eppiis Urvou mpoordrys elva. omévdovor 8 aitg kai ent rais yAdooas &k 
toy Seirvov doves. 

Offerings to the Way-God, R. 28; cf. 32. 

« Plut. Quaest. Graec. 55 Ata ri rois Zaplois, Grav 7O “Epi 7B Xapidory 
Ovovar, KAerrew epeirat T@ Bovdopevp Kat Awmodurely ; 

Festivals. 

® 7a "Eppaa. 

® ?At Tanagra: C. Z. A. 2.1217 (referring to victory of Demetrios 
Phalereus) ra "Eppa appar. 

b Athens: C. 7. A. 2. 1223 Aapmad viegoas “Eppaca (? third century 
B.¢.). Cf. Ath. Mitth. 1883, p. 226. Aeschin. x. Tepapy. § 10 dpxyy 
fris forar % Tovrey éemipeAnoropévn, Kat rept madaywyar éemepedeias Kal mepi 


* 7 ' 
Movoeiav ev rois didackadeiows Kat wept “Epyatoy év rats mahatorpats. 
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e ?At Salamis: [decree of the Bovdy at Salamis in honour of a 
citizen of the Peiraieus] C.J. A. 2. 594 émetd7 Ocddoros xetporornbeis 
yupvaclapyos . . . cuveréhecey d€ Kal Ta "Eppaa (circ. 127 B,C.). 

4 Arcadia, Pheneos: Paus. 8. 14, 10 Ocdv S€ rysdow “Eppiy Seveara 
pddtora Kat dyava dyovow “Eppata, kai vads cori “Eppot odiat kat &yahpa 
Aidov' toiro émoincey dvnp ’AOnvaios Ebyeip EvBovdiSov. smiadev dé eore 
tod vaovd tapos Mupritou' rovrov ‘Epyot maida eiyat Mupridov déyovaww 
"EMAnves. . . . Kai vixrwp Kata eros évayifovew aire. Cf. Demeter, 
R. 149». 

e Achaia, Pellene: Schol. Pind. O7. 7. 156 redeiras pév ev TleAAnvy rips 
’Ayaias dyav 6 Kkadovpevos Ocogena, ties dé kat ra “Eppata, Td S€ GOAdy eort 
xAaiva, 

f Crete: Athenae. 639 B ’Ev Kpyry yotr rh tov “Eppaiwy éoprf rd dpocov 
yiyverat, ds Gyot Kapvorios ev ioropixois troprvnpacw, evaxoupéevoy yap THY 
oixerGy of Seomdrat Unperoiar mpos ras Staxovias. 

* Sestos, R. 72. 

bh Teos: C. L. G. 3087. 

i Pergamon: Frankel, Juschr. 7. Pergam. 256 (decree of the boulé 
and demos to erect a statue of the dpycepe’s in the temple of Hermes) 
mpooravra ‘Eppaiay rod orepavirov ayavos xahas, 

k Syracuse: Schol. Plat. Lys. 2064 “Epyaa.. , déyerat dé kai maidov 
atras dyay mapa Supaxogiors, Ss gyow Acoyevtavds. 
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The Euxine and Thrace. 
Pantikapaion, r9¢. Olbia, R. 35%, 71. Trapezus: Arr. Peripl. 2 


meroinrat 6 veds AiOov rerpaydvov ot davdws' GANG Td Too ‘Eppod dyakpa 
aire rod vem d£wv €orw ore avtod rod yxaplov. Nymphaion, on the 
coast of Bithynia, 7o. Lysimacheia: Head, Hist. Num. p-. 224, 
Hermes on coins of third century g.c.; cf. Plin. WV HW. 34, 56 
(Polyclitus fecit) Mercurium qui fuit Lysimacheae. Herod. 5 7 of 
d€ Baordées atrdy |Opyixay , tépeE rdv Bdrov modupréov, oéBovrat ‘Epyny 
padtora Gedy kal duriovor podvoy rovrov Kal A€youer yeyovévar and ‘Eppeéo 
éwvrovs, Byzantion, 71. On the Thracian Bosporos (European shore) 
To ‘Eppaiov: Polyb. 4. 43. Sestos 72. Head, Hast. Num. p. 225: 
coin-type circ. 350 Demeter seated on cippus holding ear of corn. 
in front a phallic term. 
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Abdera: inscr. found in the Peiraieus (fifth century B.c.), Kirchhoff, 
Studien, 4, p. 15: 

Tlidev ‘Epph Gyahy’ “Eppoorpdrov *AB8ypirns 
€orno’ 4 mohdas Onodpevos médtas 
Eippov éLemoina’ otk ddans Idpios. 

[Hermes on coins of following Thracian cities, vide Bri. Mus. Cat. 
‘Thrace’ Abdera, pp. 71 75, 230° Ainos, p. 77, Head, Hist, 
Num. p. 214, ‘terminal figure of Hermes standing on a throne.’ 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Thrace; p. 81, Hermes on throne with purse and 
caduceus (B.C. 300-200). Anchialos, p. 84; Byzantion, p. 97; Coela, 
p. 191; Deultum, p. 112; Hadrianopolis, p. 120; Marcianopolis, p. 32; 
Nikopolis, p. 42; Pantalea, p. 145; Philippopolis, p. 164; Serdike, 
p- 172; Tomi, p. 59; Trajanopolis, p. 178.] 

Macedonia: Thessalonike, Brit, Aus. Cat. ‘ Macedonia, p. 109. 
Skione, 78. p. 131, coin-type 400-350 B.c., head of Hermes with 
petasos. 

Thessaly, 19¢: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 1415 1d ‘Eppaiov mentioned 
in decree of the Aetolians delimiting the frontiers of Melitaia in 
Phthiotis. 

Phokis: Elateia, vide Poseidon, Geogr. Reg. s.v. (Hermes mentioned 
in enfranchisement-contract). 

Lokris Opuntia, 50, vide Dionysos, R. ro4f. Coins of Skarpheia, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Central Greece, p. 1, Delphi, 50% Relief of Hermes 
Kpiofépos, found in Lokris with petasos and caduceus, vide Vezries, 
Figures criophores, p. 12, no. 35. 

Workyra, 36. Ithaka,85%. ? Zakynstos, Brit. Aus. Cal, ‘Pelopon- 
nesus,’ P. 102, NO. go. 

Boeotia: Akraiphiai, 85>; Helikon, 822; Koroneia, 5; Korseia, 
Paus. 9. 24, 5 médktoud dor Kopoeia, ind b€ aird Sevdpav ddoos ody TBMEpov® 
mpivor TO Todd eiow, “Eppod S€ dyahpa ob péya év inatbpo tod ddoous 
éornxe, Lebadeia, 198, Mykalessos: Thuc. 7. 29 apis 7G ‘Eppaio 
nddioaro (dméxer b€ tis Muxadnoood éxxaidexa padiora gradious). Orcho- 
menos 48. Plataia, 19>. Tanagra, 3, 6°, 78, 88,89% Paus. g. 20, 
3 €v Tavdypa dpos Kypixiov, &vOa ‘Epuijy rexOjvat Aéyovor. Thebes, vide 
Apollo, R. 91 and 185° Thespiai: Roehl, Laser. Graec. Ani. 262 
Koppwddas dvéGetxey roe ‘Eppaio. Cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902, p. 136, 
inscr. found at Thespiai @idérypos ’Arrddw Mepyapeds dvéGerce rav yay 
tot ‘Epuy. Thisbe 49. 

Euboia 26: Steph. Byz. s.2.”Apyoupa . . . réos rijs EvBoias “Apyoupa, 
Sov Soxet rév Mavdarny “Eppijs mepovevxevat. ? Chalkis, R. 80. 
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Attica: Athens, 8, 10, 17, 18°, 19%, 21%, 25, 28, 31, 35>, 47%, 
51, 85%, 86, 87, 87¢, 89>; vide Aphrodite, R. r1gi; Dionysos 
124°; Hekate, R. 15; Hades, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Athens: Apollo, 
R. 34°, 216, 236. Thuc.6 27 dco “Eppat joav AiOwor ev rH wore TH 
"AOnvaioy (clot Sé xara rd émixaptoy 4 Terpdywvos epyacia, woddoi kai €v 
iiow mpobipors kai ev iepois), Paus. 1. 27, 1 xeirar d€ €v r@e vad ris 
Tlokiddos ‘Epyys Evdov, Kéxpowos eivat eydpevov dvdOnpa, ind Kdddov 
pupoivns od adivortoy, 

Hermes, ancestor of the Kerykes, vide Demeter, R. 166. Cf. 
Bull. Corr. Hell, 1906, p. 316, inscr. no. §7 (Imperial period) iepeds 
rod marpwov xnpikev ‘Eppod kai xipv& “AméAXovos Iv6iov. C. L.A, 2. 
1606 Avoids Navoxdéous “Eppet Badaybet dvéOnxev, found, according 
to Pittakis, near the mtAq rijs "Ayopas. Akademeia: Paus. 1. 30, 
2 "Eort 5¢ Movodv te Bwpos Kai Erepos ‘Eppod kai evdov "AOnvas, rv 
8€ ‘Hpaxdéous émoinrav. Oropos, vide Hestia R. 34. Worshipped 
with Pan and the Nymphs in cave on Parnes, vide fourth century 
relief, Eph. Arch. 1905, p. 102. Eleusis, vide Demeter, R. 176. 
Salamis, 89 ¢. 

Aigina 64, 


Corinth 64: Paus. 2. 2, 8 ‘Epyod ré éorw dydhpara xadxod pév kai 
6p6a auddrepa, tO SE Erép@ Kai vads memoinrat. 

Sikyon 35¢: Hesych. s. 2. Enderios’ 6 ‘Epps ev Suvare, 

Troizen: Paus. 2. 31, 10 ‘Eppijs evradd core Tlodvyios Kadovpevos. 
mpos rovTe TG aydApart To pdrarov Geival hacww ‘Hpakdéa, 

Argolis: Paus. 2, 38, 7 (on the borders of Argolis, Tegea, and 
Laconia) éorjxacw éni rois Spos “Eppat didov, kat too xepiov ro svoua 
éorw dm’ airay. 

Argos 42, 82: vide Aphrodite, R. 22. Apollo, R. 273>. 


Laconia: Sparta, 46, 52. C.1.G. 1462 Anpoxndns Anyoorpdrov 
‘Epu ex schedis Fourmonti, Spartae cuxta templum Mercurid (no 
ancient authority for the existence of any temple there), Paus. 3. 
11, 11 (in the dyopd)”Eort 8€ kal ‘Epis "Ayopaios Aiévucor hepov maida. 
Belemina (on the border towards Megalopolis): Paus. 8. 35) 3 tov 
‘Eppatov rov xara Bedepivav, Boiai: Paus. 3, 22, 1 3 €pelma dréxer pev 
Boiwy ob mAcov 7 oradious émrd, idyte B€ és adra dyadpa ‘Eppov Ai@wov 
€ornxev év dptorepa. Gythion, vide Imhoof-Blumer—Gardner, Vum. Comm. 
Paus, (Hell. Journ, 7, p. 66), coin of Caracalla, ‘Hermes standing 
at altar, holds purse and caduceus, chlamys over shoulders,’ Las, 53. 
Pikromydalia (about nine miles east of Sparta): archaic inscr. ‘Eppavos 
(Cauer, Delect. 2. 5. Roehl, Z. G. A. 60), ? boundary-mark. 
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Kythera 58. 


Arcadia, 1,37. Akakesion: Paus. 8. 36, 10 id rovre 76 Ado wos 
Te qv ’Axaxjowov, “Eppot te "Axaxnoiov didov memompévoy ayadya kal és 
yeas é€orw ent rov dAdSdov' tpadjvar S€ ‘Epp maida abrdi Kai “Axaxoy 
tov Avkdovos yevéoOa of rpopéa "ApxdSev éoriy és abrdv Adyos. Sudqhopa dé 
rovTots OnBaior kai avlts ody dpodoyobvra Tois OnBaiwv Tavaypatos déyovery, 


Kyllene, rg (vide Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia); Hom. Hymn 1g. 28 
‘Eppeinv "Epwtmov toyov dav 


evverrov - : . . 

kai p’ & y és *Apxadinv wodumidaxa, pyrépa prov, 
ébixer’, &vOa ré of tépevos KudAnviov éoriv, 

#0 & ye xai Beds dv ahapérpiya pyr’ évdpevev 
avdpi mapa Ovnr@ Odde yap wdOos bypis éemedOav 
vippy €imdoxdp@ Apvoros Pirdryre peynvart 

éx & érékecoe yapov Oadepdv, réxe 8 ey peydpoow 
“Eppein pirov vidv, dap teparwrdy iddobat, 
aiywrddnv, Sixépwra, wohvxporov, Hdvyéd@ra. 


Pind. O21. 6. 77 Ei & éripws ims Kvudddvas spots, "Aynoia, pdtpwes 
dvdpes | vaerdovres eddpynrav Gedy xdpuxa Aurais Ouotas | woAAG OH oddaiow 
“Eppav edoeBéas, ds dySvas exer poipdv 7° déOdwv, | ’Apkadiay 1’ ebdvopa ripa. 
Paus, 8.17, 1 Mera 8€ rod Almirov rév rddov 8pos re tynAdrarov dpay ray 
év ’Apxadia KudAnvn kat “Eppod KudAqviov xureppiupévos vads éeorw emt 
kopupijs rou dpovs . . . Ovov S€ memompévov rd ayarpd ore. sxrw Se 
clvar moday pddtora abro eixdgonev. Gemin. Elem. Asir. ch. 17 (p. 180, 
Teubner) of yoty emt riv KudAjuqy dvaBaivovres dpos ev ri Wedororvnre 
tynddrarov Kai Ovovres rH Kabwootopérm ent rhs Kopupys tov dpous ‘Epyy, 
érav madw OC éenavrod dvaBaivovres tas Ovoias émtredoow, edpioxovat Kal 
7a pypia kai rv réppay tiv amd rod mupis ev th abty rdger pevovoay, 
€v 7 kat xarédurov, cat pnb” id mvevpdtrov pid bmd spBpwy jAdowpéva, 
Hom. 27, 2. 603: 

Ot & exov "Apxadiny bd Kuddnuys dpos aid, 


, 
Airtrioyv mapa tipBov. 


Megalopolis, 27, 30, 54. Vide Aphrodite, R. 27. Demeter, R. 119 ». 
Apollo, R. 230. Paus. 8. 30, 6 (near the stoa S:Aimmeos in the market- 
place) ‘Eppot ’Axaknoiov mpis airy vads KareBéBAyTo, Kat odSev €detmero 
Gre pi xeddvn Aidov. Paus. 8. 32, 4 (in the réyevos near the temple of 
Artemis ’Ayporépa) Herme-statues of Hermes and Herakles among 
the so-called Geoi "Epyérar. © Methydrion, vide Hekate, R. 13° 
Nonakria, Steph. Byz. Nevaxps aéds "Apxadias. Lycophr. 680 
Nevaxpidrns tpixépados aidpos eds. Schol. 2d. 
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Pheneos, 6° 894. Paus. 8. 16, 1 dpy Peveatav éore Tpixpnya xadov~ 
preva, kai eloiv adrd6t kpivat tpeis” év ravrats Novoat TexOévra “Eppiy at rept 
rd dpos déyovrar vipat, Kal ent rovr@ Tas myas tepas ‘Eppob vopitouce, 
Imhoof-Blumer, Monnaze Grecque, 205 A. 74, bronze head of boar with 
inscription ‘Eppavos Beveoi. Ash. Mitthh. 1. 173 coin of Pheneos with 
head of Hermes and inscription éni iepéws ‘Epyagdov, Phigaleia, 55. 
Stymphalos: Aristoph. Ran. 1266 ‘Eppay pév mpdyovov rioper yévos of 
mept Aipvav. Schol. 25. "Ex rév Aicxthov Vuxaywyay ... Aipvay dé reyet 
riv Eruppadida, Tegea: Paus. 8. 47, 4 drarépo ths Kphyns cov 
cradios tptoly éorw ‘Eppod vads Airtrov. Kirchhoff, Studien, 4, Pp. 158 
Moce:Bavos ‘Eppavos ‘Hpakdjs Xapirev (?). 

Messenia, 6 >, 20, 56 (Messene), vide Demeter, R. 246 (Andania 
mysteries). Triphylia, R. 32. ; 

Elis: Olympia, 47>, vide vol. 4, Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.2. Elis. Paus. 
5. 1, 7 ‘Eppot te év WeAomowjo vadv iSpicarbat cat Oica TH Oeg Medora 
Zreyov of "HAciot mpSrov, drorpendpevoy rd ent TG Muprirov Gavdre pupa ex 
rod Geov. Paus. 5.17, 3 xpdvm 8€ varepov kai GAda dvéOerav és 74 “Hpaiov, 
‘Eppa Oov, Ardvugor Se héper vymiov, réxvy SE érre Tpafirédous. Collitz, 
Dialect. Inschr. 1169 inscr. found at Olympia from base of a statue 
of Hermes with kypuxeiov (Paus. 5. 27, 8): 

TAavxiae pe Kddov yevedt Fadeiop €roin. 

TAauxins 6 Avexi8ea tO ‘Epp ‘Pryivos. 
Paus. 5. 15, 11 Geois 5€ od Tois ‘EAAnuixois pévov GAAG kal TH ev AiBin 
omévdover ;'HAeiot} kai “Hpa re “Appove cal Hapdupove’ “Eppod dé érixdnois 
éorw 6 Mapdppor, Kyllene, 18 2-4, 

Achaia: Dyme, 57. Pellene, 41, 89° Pharai, 12,354. Coin-type 
of Patrai, Hermes standing by ram, Brit. Afus. Cat, ‘ Peloponnese,’ 
pp. 29, 46, 50, Pl. 6, 7, 8. 

The Islands. 

North Aegean: Thasos, relief-representation of Hermes and 
Nymphs, Arch. Zett. 1867, Taf. 1. Samothrace, 18°, C. Z. G. 
2188 of iepoi ‘Eppai: Plut. Num. 7 rév tmnperoivra r@ iepei rot Atds 
dupidahy maida éyerGac Kaysddov, @s kat tov “Eppiy otras eno rev 
‘EMAqver Kadpidov dnd ris dtaxovias mpoonydpevoy (so also Macrob. 
Saturn. 3. 8, 5): Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1, 917 réscapes & eat rov 
dpOpdv (of KaSepo) . . . 6 d€ mpooriBepevos rérapros Kacpidos 6 ‘Eppijs 
éotw, as tarope: Atovvtddapos. 

Imbros, 18f, 354. Steph. Byz. s,z7. Imbros vijcos iepa KaBeipoy xai 
‘Epyod dv “IpBpapov héyovaw oi Kapes. Conze, Reise. p. 96 of rereheopevot 
‘Epui ep)’ iepéws Sidinmov tov . . . (inscr. fourth century B.c. found ? on 
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site of a temple of Hermes). Cf. 2d. p. 91 Geok peydAor, Ocoi Svvarot 
loxvppol «ai Kagpeide “Avag. Head, Hist, Num. p. 225, coin-type of 
Imbros, third century s.c., naked ithyphallic figure of Hermes 
Imbramos, sacrificing. Lemnos: Aesch. Ag. 282 mpés “Eppacoy 
Aéwas Anpvov, Peparethos, 36. Skiathos, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Thessaly,’ 
P- 54, coin-type circ, 400 B.c., head of Hermes bound with taenia on 
the obverse, on the reverse caduceus. Lesbos, 15, 47° 85° 
(Mitylene), vide Aphrodite, R. 73%. Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘ Troas, p. 163 
(Pl. xxxiii. 11), head of Hermes with petasos, circ. 400 B.c. (Coin 
PL no. 10): p. 176, on coins of Eresos, dominant type between 300 
and 200 B.c.; ear of corn on reverse. Cf. Athenae. p. 111 F 6eot 
elwep Bovow Addit’, éxeiOev iby ‘Epps avrois dyopacer. 

Chios: C.Z. G. 2229 (epigram on base of statue of Hermes that 
had been carried off) ‘Eppijy rov wderrny ris ideidero; Oeppds 6 Krenrys 
és trav Pidnréov dyer’ avaxra hépar (? first century A.D.). Hesych, s.v. 
“Evnios' ev Xia, 6 ‘Eppijs. 

The Cyclades and South Aegean. 


Keos, 61. Tenos, 59. Delos, 60; Bull. Corr. Hell. 1905, p. 237 
Pidunras BactAcidov ‘Eppet Kat Maffat}: cf. 26, 1902, p. 510 Anydvous dyopa- 
vounoas ... Iepiavdpos ... doruvopnoas ‘Eppet xat ’Adppodirer, second 
century B.c. Melos, 64; Rev. d. Et. Gr. 1902, p. 30, dedication 
of a daughter ‘Eppa xai ‘Hpaxdei, second century B.c. Syros: #rit. 
Mus, Cat.‘ Crete, &c., Hermes on coin of Syros [Septimius Severus] 
inscribed ‘Eppijs Supiwy. Siphnos, 63. Sikinos, 35° Paros, 33, 62, 
vide Artemis, R. 66¢. Amorgos, 66, 79. Astypalaia, 67, Thera, 
65. Samos, 68,884, Patmos: Dittenb. Sylloge 2. 681 (decree rot 
xowod ray Aapradaray in honour of a yupvaciapyos) viv S€ kai éempvyeATac 
‘Eppa re XiOwor dvabjoev ... Kos, 37. Nisyros, 69. Rhodes, rg ®, 38. 
Megiste, 21>. Crete, 894, on coins of Sybrita, fourth century B.c. 
Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘Crete, p. 79, Pl. xix. 12 (vide Coin Pl. no. 9), Hermes 
tying sandal with foot on rock: of Phaistos 23. p. 61, Hermes seated 
on trunk of tree: of Aptera, 76.p.9. C./. G. 2584 (formula of oath 
in treaty between Latous and Olous ’Opvio .. . “Eppav xai Kwpiras xai 
Nupgas, Et. Mag. p. 315, 28 s.v. “Edds' Svopa rot ‘Eppot mapa Toprv- 
viows, mapa rd édev eiva dorfjpa. C.J. G. 2569 (inscr. found near the 
cave of Zeus on Ida): 

Odpeot TadAaiotow i8pupéve, Marados “Eppa, 
onovdny Kat Guoiav dé£0 dhitodpdcuvos, 

qv aot Zarovios Myvas AotBator yepaipe 
xrngeos €€ éains Wuxi Sapa Sdovs. 


FARNELL. V G 
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cat ob d€, mavroxpdrwp "Eptoume, révde puddcoos 
‘ et a 4 ? 8X , 
Cwov Gras tipa cov Ob GAov répevos. 


Rev. d. Et, Gr. 1900, P. 495 ‘Eph Kpavaim Geddapos . . . edx7y. 


Cyprus: Gardner, Zypes, Pl. iv. 27, coin-type, archaic figure of 
Hermes clad in chiton and carrying caduceus. (Cf. Brit. Mus. Cal. 
‘ Cyprus, p. 70, Pl. xiii. 10). (Coin Pl. no. 4.) 

Asia Minor Coast and vicinity. 

Kyzikos, 40. Miletopolis: Ash. Afitth. 1904, p. 305 "Aprepidwpos ... 
yevdpevos ypappareds Sypov, rév “Eppiy 7@ dqpo (inscr. found on Herme 
of Roman period). 

Lampsakos-Parion : Polyaen. Sérafeg. 6. 24 tovatrny yiv dmerépovro 
Th rvévn Aapaxnvot Uapravdv peOédptov ornodpevot rd “Eppatov. Cf. Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ‘ Mysia; p. 101, bust of Hermes on coins of Parion, ? first 
century B.c. Troad,12. Aigai in Aiolis: Miiller-Wieseler, D. A. X. 
2. 302°, coin with head of Hermes wearing petasos, on rev. forepart 
of goat. Pergamon, 13, 23, 354, 73, 894. Cf. Brot. Mus. Cat. 
‘ Mysta, pp. 158, 162, Hermes with ram’s head in sacrificial scenes 
on coins of Pergamon (Imperial). Pitana: Le Bas, Asze Afineure, 
n.1724% Ionia: ? Hermes @dvjows, a local title belonging to this 
district, vide Bergk, vol. 2, Hipponax, Fr. 32 map’ ¢ ob Devxdmen)ov 
jucpny peivas | pds pév xvvacew rov Pdunoiov ‘Eppa. Cf. Hesych. s.v. 
Prujows? é ‘Eppys xat pny res. Phokaia: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Ionia, 
p- 208, Pl. iv. 23, head of Hermes with petasos, fifth century B.c. 
(Coin Pl. no. 7): ef. 2%. p. 217. Erythrai, 22, 354 Teos, 74, 894, 
Hermes running and carrying infant Dionysos on coin of Imperial 
period, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Ionia, p. 316. ? Ephesos: Hesych. s.z. 
Knpoxiov* Spos ris "Edécov, ep)’ of prOevovor tov “Eppiqy xnpdgar ras yovas 
“Apréudos: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Ionia, p. 84, Hermes with purse and 
caduceus on coin of Geta. Miletos: Arch. Ang. 1906, p. 1, fifth 
century B.c. inscr, mentioning “Eppis "EyxekdSov. Magnesia on the 
Maeander, 80 ; cf. inscr. (? unpublished) referred to Ath. Mztth. 1894, 
p- 59, mentioning a vA} ‘Epynis at Magnesia. Halikarnassos: Vitruv. 
2. 8, rx Veneris et Mercurii fanum. Newton, Halicarn. no. 63, 
dedication ‘Eppyj xat ‘Hpaxdei. 

Knidos, 43: vide Aphrodite, R. 54. Demeter, R. 52. Kaibel, 
Epigr. 783. 

Lycia: Patara, 19&; cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Lycia, p. 258, head of 
Hermes on fifth century coin of Patara?; p. 66, Hermes on coinage 
of Lycian league: Telmessos : 7d. p. 86 (first century p.c.). Kragos: 
7b. p. 54 (early Imperial), head of Hermes. 
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Pamphylia: Brit. Alus. Cat. ‘ Lycia, p. 138, coin-type of Perga, 
Hermes and Herakles. 

Cilicia: Mallos, Gardner, Zypes, Pl. x. 31, fourth-century coin with 
representation ‘Hermes: beside him Aphrodite, who rests on pillar 
and lays a hand on his shoulder.’ Adana: coin-type Brit. Jfus. 
Cat. ‘ Lycaonia,’ p. 16, Hermes with caduceus (Imperial). Korykos. 
Anth. Pal, 9. 91 (Archias eis ‘Eppijy rév év Kopuxig ebxqv) “Eppij Kopuxiov 
vaioy méAw, & ava, xaipos. Hell. Journ. 1891, p. 240 (dedication in 
the Corycian cave, second century a. p.) : 

Ildva kai ‘Eppeinv, Zed Uddue, eixdoapev, 
Pomp. Mel. 1. 13 Totus autem specus augustus et vere sacer, habi- 
tarique a diis et dignus et creditus. Oppian, Halreui. 3: 
év Kitixeoow td’ “Eppaios ddvroiot, 
‘Eppata, od 8 epoi rarpdie. 

Olba: coin-type Brit. WWus. Cat. ‘ Lycaonia, p. \v (Imperial). Aigai: 
2. p. 25. Tarsos: 2d. pp. 221, 227 (Imperial). Syedra: 2. p. 159, 
Hermes, Aphrodite, Ares, standing to front (Imperial). Diocaesarea : 
7. p. 71. 

Asia Minor Interior. 

Pontus: Amasia, 37. Galatia: coin-types Bri. Mus. Cai.‘ Galatia, 
p. 4, Hermes on coin issued by Amyntas (first century B.c.). 
Pessinus: 2. pp. 19, 20, Hermes with caduceus and purse (Imperial). 
Ankyra: 22. p. 16, similar type. 

Bithynia: Brit, Mus. Cat.‘ Pontus, &c., p. 210, head of Hermes 
on coins of Prusias II. 

Phrygia, Eukarpia: Imhoof-Blumer, Jfonn. Grec. p. 399. Themi- 
sonion, near Laodikeia, 4. 

Lydia: Blaundos, Brit. Alus. Cat. ‘ Lydia,’ p. 44, coin-type of first 
or second century s.c., Hermes with petasos, winged sandals and 
caduceus. Clannudda: 72d. p. 68, second or first century B.c., bust of 
Hermes. On coins of Imperial period: Akrasos, 74.p. 9; Bagis, 33 ; 
Hermokapelia, 100 ; Sala, 228-230; Silandos, 278; Tralles, 338, 348, 
354, 356, 361; Philadelphia Hermes dragging ram), 203; Tripolis, 
367; Nysa (Hermes and Herakles standing side by side), 367. 

Caria, Athymbra (Nysa): vide Demeter, R. 51. Aphrodisias, 35 *. 

Pisidia, 474, Sagalassos: coin-types, Brit. Aus. Cat. ‘Lycia,’ pp. 241, 
245 (Imperial), Termessos: 7d. p. 276, bust of Hermes (first century 
B.c.; 7. p. 215, Kremna (first century B.c.); 7. p. 304, Isinda 
(first century B.c.), Hermes seated with purse and caduceus. 

G2 
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Caesarea Philippi=Paneas, 11. 

Syria: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Seleucid Kings, p. 101, coin-type of 
Demetrios III, 8. c. 98-88, Hermes standing on basis with caduceus 
and palm. 

Egypt: Alexandria, 75. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Alexandria,’ p. 284, 
Hermes with caduceus and palm; cf. p. 301 (Imperial types). 

Sicily : Syracuse, 89k, Tauromenion, 76. Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Sictly,’ 
Mamertini, p. 113 (third century x. c.), Hermes holding patera and 
winged caduceus, at his feet ram looking up. Panormos, p. 123 
(late period), Hermes seated on rock. Tyndaris, p. 236 (late), Hermes 
with winged caduceus and patera(?). Kalakte, p. 32 (late), head of 
Hermes. Katana, p. 53 (late), head of Hermes with winged petasos ; 
cf, Kephaloidion, p. 58. Enna, p. 59. Menainon, p. 97 (late), head 
of Hermes with petasos, having wings on apex, caduceus on reverse. 

Italy: Metaponton, Hesych. s.v. Evxodos' ‘Eppijs, mapa Merarovriots ; 
§.0. Tladoxépos' ‘Epps tysa@rat mapa Meramovrios, Steph. Byz. s.v. 
‘Eppod mediov? réros mAnotoy Kupns. Terracotta relief from South Italy 
showing Hermes, Aphrodite, and Eros, vol. 2, Pl. xlviii, p.697. &riv. 
Mus. Cat. ‘ Italy? Rhegion, p. 384, circ. 415-387 3.c., Hermes 
standing with petasos and chlamys, holding branch and caduceus. 
Metaponton, p. 259, Hermes standing and dropping incense into 
censer over incense-altar (good period), (Coin Pl. no. 11). Cf. pp. 261, 
264, head of Hermes. Hipponion, p. 357, head of Hermes. Vibo 
Valentia, p. 363, head of Hermes with winged diadem, fourth 
century B.C. 


CHAPTER IV 


DIONYSOS 


THE study of the Dionysiac cult is one of the most 
attractive in the whole investigation into the religion of 
Hellas. For though its influence on the progress of the 
national culture was masterful at one point only, namely, 
in the evolution of the drama, yet the problems that it 
presents to the student of Mediterranean religion, history, and 
anthropology, are of primary importance. Many of them 
are very perplexing ; and the adequate discussion of Dionysiac 
ritual demands a wide comparison with the phenomena of 
primitive and advanced religions. It is in the organiza- 
tion of this cult that the early Hellenic character displays 
itself in the clearest light; and here, if anywhere, in the 
Greek peoples’ worship, we may find traces of that fervour 
and self-abandonment which in our religious vocabulary is 
called faith. 

The first inevitable question is in regard to the original 
home of the cult. Was Dionysos by earliest ancestry a 
genuinely Hellenic divinity? The same question arises, as 
we have seen, concerning other personages of the Pantheon ; 
but Dionysos stands on a different footing from any of them. 
The Homeric poems reveal only a glimmer of his personality 
and cult; he plays no ancestral part in the early genealogies, 
and certain communities preserved a tradition of his late 
arrival and the opposition that his rites provoked. In the 
face of these facts, the belief in his indigenous Hellenic origin 
is now held by very few*; and the theory that he was of 


* Dr. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. 2,1410, | whole question critically. Mr. Bather, 
n. 9, thinks that the Boeotian-Euboean in the Hellenic Journal, 1894, pp. 244- 
Greeks taught the worship to the 246, assumes an aboriginal Greek 
Thracians, but he does not discuss the Dionysos, mainly on two grounds, the 
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Thrako-Phrygian origin, carried by a Phrygian migration 
from Thrace into Asia Minor, and spreading his influence 
and name from the Balkan district into Macedonia and certain 
communities of Greece at an early period, appears to be 
generally accepted*. Yet, as there are still some dissentients, 
it is necessary at the outset of the inquiry concerning the 
Greek Dionysos critically to examine its grounds. But the 
investigation becomes almost futile if we are possessed by 
the opinion which many of the later mythologists of antiquity 
maintained, and which still seems to appeal to some modern 
scholars, namely, that under the name Dionysos were included, 
by a process of absorption and attraction, many distinct 
deities, that in fact we must reckon with a Dionysos of Thrace 
and Boeotia, another of Eleutherai, another of Crete, or even, 
according to Herodotus and M. Foucart*, a Dionysos of 
Egypt. This way of regarding the facts was suggested to 
antiquity chiefly through the local discrepancies of genealogies, 
Dionysos being here maintained to be the son of Semele, there 
of Persephone, and the same was observed to be the case 
with other divinities also, and the same conclusion was drawn 
in regard to them. The modern scholar has been also in- 
fluenced by the observation of the fact that various cult-centres 
adopted various rituals. And we recognize now that the 
personages of the Greek and other polytheisms were not 
pure crystallized products of a single and identical people, 


very primitive character of the ritual, 


the insecurity of his initial assumption. 
and the fact that the early votaries 


* Thomaschek, in hisinteresting papers 


seem to belong rather to the lower 
stratum of the population: neither 
reason weighs against the strong evi- 
dence on the other side; for ‘ primitive’ 
titual need not be aboriginal, and 
the second argument is irrelevant, for 
there were many cults popular among 
the lower classes that were imported, 
and though no one has ever supposed 
that a conquering stock imposed 
Dionysos on Greece, he seems to have 
had close relations with the Minyan and 
early Argive royal families. The rest 
of his excellent article is not affected by 


on ‘Die alten Thraker’ in the Sitzungs- 
berichte d. k. Akad. d. Wissensch. Wien, 
1893-4, regards the Phrygians as dis- 
tinct from the Thracians and as the 
true Dionysos-worshippers, who taught 
their religion to the other stock. But 
he gives no valid grounds for this dis- 
tinction nor is he consistent in maintain- 
ing it. The Bessoi, the leading votaries 
of the God, are considered by Herodotus 
as true Thracians, a branch of the 
Satrai (7, 111). 
> Culte de Dionysos en Attique. 
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but were modified variously by their environment, borrowing 
traits and epithets from other local powers whom they may 
have dispossessed or with whom they may have shared their 
rule. This is true not only of these imaginary personalities, 
but of the real divine personages of the higher religions, 
Buddha, Christ, and the Virgin. In what then, we may ask, 
does the personal identity of a divinity, real or imagined, 
consist? We seem often left with nothing but the bare name. 
And if the divine name were a mere isolated and unprolific 
fact, the prevalent method of studying polytheistic religions 
that have spread over a wide area by grouping together the 
cults under the various names of the divinities would deserve 
the censure that a modern critic occasionally applies to it. 
But usually the method is justified, for the divine name, 
especially in ancient religions, was a powerful talisman, a 
magnet attracting to itself a definite set of cult-ideas and 
legends, and often has a certain ethical-religious character 
of its own, so to speak. Names like Apollo, Aphrodite, and 
Artemis have this value, in spite of local diversities of cult. 
And the personality connoted by the name Dionysos was 
equally or even more pronounced and pervading; and it is 
only the meagreness of our records that allows for a moment 
of such irresponsible statements as that the Dionysos of 
Eleutherai was in character different from the god of the 
Lenaia, or that the Cretan Dionysos was radically distinct 
from the others*. Therefore the assumption of many ‘ Dionysoi’ 
is likely to be as useless as it certainly is antiquated. It is 
truer to say that the name Dionysos, in spite of the diversity 
of local legend, connotes everywhere a certain identity of 
religious conceptions, and is associated with a certain specific 
kind of religious emotion. 

The view that the cult was not an aboriginal tradition of 
the earliest Hellenic race rests partly on the negative evidence of 
the Homeric poems, a test which is certainly often misleading. 
He is mentioned four times only in the poems and in those 


* Cf. Foucart, op. cit.: Miiller’s von dem Thrakischen Dionysos grund- 
Orchomenos, p. 377, ‘urspringlich war _verschieden’; cf. i#/ra, p. 118. 
ohne Zweifel der Kadmeische Bacchus 
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portions that are supposed to belong to the latest stratum. 
He plays no dramatic part, and seems to have no recognized 
place, in the system of the Homeric pantheon. He is not 
even recognized as the Wine-God, and on this point the argu- 
ment is not merely ex si/extio ; for Homer, when he goes out 
of his way to praise a particular wine, that vintage that Odysseus 
carries about with him, ‘from which it was no pleasure to refrain, 
associates it, not with Dionysos, but with Apollo, whose priest, 
Maron, had given it to the hero: but Maron is the eponymous 
ancestor of Maroneia on the Thracian coast, which was after- 
wards a specially Dionysiac city. In the passage in the Iliad 
giving the list of the amours of Zeus, Dionysos is mentioned 
as the son of Zeus and Semele, and the fervent phrase applied 
to him, ‘a delight to mortal men,’ may allude to the power of 
the wine-giving god ; but the passage is generally regarded as 
spurious. 

The author of the Odyssean Nekyia seems aware of some 
association between Dionysos and Ariadne and alludes perhaps 
to the love and the jealousy of the deity. But more important 
than these questionable and vague notices is the narrative of 
the drama of Lykourgos in the sixth book of the Iliad. Sud- 
denly and irrelevantly the poet tells us the whole story of the 
wild king ‘who warred against the heavenly gods ; who chased 
the nurses of mad Dionysos throughout the sacred land of 
Nysa; and they all let fall on the ground the sacred things 
of worship, being smitten by the man-slaying Lykourgos with 
an ox-goad. But Dionysos, made afraid, dived under the salt 
sea-wave, and Thetis took him to her bosom in his terror; for 
strong trembling came upon him at the man’s fierce rebuke. 
But thereupon the gods were wroth against Lykourgos, and 
the son of Kronos bereft him of his sight.’ The passage en- 
shrines the oldest and aboriginal Dionysiac myth; Thrace is 
the scene, and the spirit of the story is Thracian. It is also 
a salient example of a legend which draws all its traits from 
pure ritual—a ritual preserved here and there in classical 
Greece—and which transforms worship into a mythic drama. 
The ‘nurses’ of Dionysos are his women-votaries, the Mainads, 
of whose existence and habits Homer shows himself elsewhere 
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cognisant ; and it is noteworthy that the only quality he attaches 
to Dionysos is ‘madness’, the religious ecstasy with which the 
votary was inspired. If this was all the evidence, the conclu- 
sion would appear natural to most that Homer is here dealing 
with an alien cult-figure of Thrace, whose legend and per- 
sonality were beginning to penetrate parts of the Greek world 
about his time ; at least this would be more natural than the 
counter-theory that Dionysos was indigenous and generally 
recognized in Greece, but that Homer for some unknown 
reasons despised and ignored him. But we have stronger and 
positive evidence, direct and indirect. 

Herodotus declares that ‘the only deities worshipped by 
the Thracians are Dionysos, Ares, and Artemis®’; but he 
may mean no more than that there were deities of a certain 
character prominent among them, to whom these Greek names 
seemed the most applicable; nor is it clear that he recognized 
Thrace as the aboriginal home of the Greek Dionysiac cult. 
He was too much under the influence of his Egyptizing theories. 
In the prologue to the Bacchai of Euripides we find an explicit 
statement concerning the origin and geographical diffusion of 
this worship: the poet derives it from Asia Minor in general 
and from Phrygia and Lydia in particular, and regards Thebes 
as the first city which it invaded in European Hellas ; but in 
his itinerary of the cult he does not mention Thrace. The 
most scientific review of the facts is given us by Strabo ®4, 
who is aware of the identity of the Phrygian and Thracian 
stocks, and attributes to them as an aboriginal possession the 
same ecstatic form of worship to which the names of Dionysos 
and Lykourgos were attached; while Plutarch maintains the 
affiliation of the Macedonian Orphic ritual to that practised 
by the Thracian tribes of the Haimos-region *'>. The Latin 
poets and the writers of the later classical period habitually 
refer to Thrace as the natural home of the Bacchic orgies ®'¢; 
and though these references are often merely conventional, 
they were suggested by records of well-attested facts. The 
latter include accounts of special cult-centres: Herodotus tells 
us of the oracle of Dionysos among the Satrai, administered by 

* Vide Ares, R. 7. 
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the priestly clan of the Bessoi, and using a prophetess as its 
organ; according to Dio Cassius it was taken from them by 
Crassus and given over to the Odrysai, enthusiastic devotees 
of the god #7»: we find also in Aristotle an interesting record 
of the temple of Dionysos in the region called Krastonia 
inhabited by the Bisaltai2. Moreover, the name of Orpheus, 
the legendary apostle whose sectaries revivified the worship 
in the Greek world at a later period, is inextricably interwoven 
with Thracian, Macedonian, and North-Greek legend and 
cult; we have records or rumours of his worship at Leib- 
ethron 74, at Maroneia, and at Lesbos **®; according to Hera- 
kleides certain tablets of his composition were preserved in the 
temple of Dionysos on Mount Haimos>, Finally, when we 
gather together for reconstruction and a comprehensive view the 
fragmentary records of the old Thracian religion, we discover 
in it, as we shall see, all the salient features of the Greek 
Dionysiac cult. We must often admit that religious parallel- 
isms are no sure proof of identity of cult; but here the 
family likeness is too strong to be deceptive. To this we 
may add a fact of singular interest recently discovered by 
Mr. Dawkins, that this religion still exists under Christian 
patronage in the neighbourhood of Bizye, the ancient seat 
of the Thracian kings. 

It may be said that the later writers of antiquity are not 
trustworthy authorities concerning religious origins, and that 
some of the facts so far adduced seem to accord equally with 
the theory that Dionysos-worship was an aboriginal possession 
equally of Thracians and Hellenes, two cognate races, as with 
the view that Hellas imported it from Thrace®. But, apart 
from the Homeric evidence which has been considered, there 
are local religious legends which may possess a real value for 
the history of cult-diffusion: such stories as the punishment 


* The contrary theory that would * We need not consider the suggestion 
bring Orpheus from the South, in par- that Thrace derived it from Hellas, for 
ticular from Crete (e.g. Miss Harrison, the objections to it are too patent and 
Prolegom. p. 460), rests on much frailer overpowering ; though we admit the 
evidence; vide Reinach, Culfes, &c. 2, influence of later Hellenism upon the 
p. 107. fringe and the border-lands of the Thra- 

> Geogr. Reg. s.v, Thrace. cian people. 
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of Pentheus, of the daughters of Minyas, and the daughters 
of Proitos, all of whom suffer for resisting the introduction of 
the worship, are supposed to contain a vague reminiscence 
of the opposition that it provoked at the outset and to support 
the belief that it was of alien origin. We shall afterwards, 
however, have to consider another explanation of these stories, 
which regards them as arising merely from a misunderstanding 
of ritual and therefore almost deprives them of their historic 
value. But we cannot thus wholly explain away the signifi- 
cance of the Argive and Attic traditions in which Dionysos is 
remembered to have been an intruder, though received at 
a very early date. The story of the opposition of King 
Perseus who wars against and drives out the alien god, is of 
a different type from those in which Lykourgos and Pentheus 
play their part; and the figure of the Dionysiac prophet 
Melampus is dimly outlined in Argive legend as the apostle 
of a new religion. The widespread story of the hostility of 
Hera to Dionysos is likely to have originated at Argos, where 
the goddess of immemorial supremacy would be naturally 
thought to frown on the intruding deity; and the myth was 
strong enough to influence ritual-customs elsewhere, for Plu- 
tarch attests that at Athens the priests of Dionysos and Hera 
held no communion with each other and that no ivy was 
allowed in the temple of the goddess®. Sparta cherished the 
shrine of the unnamed hero who was believed to have 
guided Dionysos into their country»; and the religious history 
of Patrai® recorded that one of his cults came to them from 
Kalydon, and that another was introduced by ‘a strange 
king’ returning from the Trojan War and bringing with him 
a ‘strange daimon’ in a chest**. Nor is the value of such 
traditions of cult-immigration impaired by other and apparently 
inconsistent stories, such, for instance, as the Theban story of 
his birth in their land, or that told by the men of Patrai that 
their country was the place of his nurture™s; for birth-legends 
could easily arise in any locality concerning alien or indigenous 
divinities ; and might be suggested by a ritual in which the 


* Vide Hera, R. 284, > Geogr. Reg. s.v. Laconia. 
© Geogr. Reg. s.v. Achaia. 
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deity figured as an infant, as was frequently the case in 
Dionysiac worship. 

Still more convincing is the negative evidence of the local and 
tribal genealogies, in which Dionysos only very rarely and doubt- 
fully appears. No Attic gens, not even the Eumolpidai, included 
him among their divine ancestors*; certain Attic yevnrat Were 
specially near and dear to him, but not because of any fiction 
of relationship, and his association with the Attic Apatouria 
was casual and probably late. Only a single Greek community, 
Megara, is known to have honoured him as [arpos 1%, but 
this title did not always imply any living tradition of ancestral 
descent, The Banchiadai of Corinth are the only famous 
gens that we hear of who are said by one late authority to 
have derived their origin from the deity. It is probable that 
they were originally a priestly family who gained politica] 
power from the prestige of the Dionysiac worship of which 
they were the supporters and which gave them their name *!* 

The old Attic religion furnishes us with another negative 
argument against the view that he was aboriginal in this 
district: he has no part at all in the Attic Thesmophoria: yet 
as this ritual concerned primarily the divinities of vegetation, 
and it was in this department that his power was most 
manifest, we can best understand his exclusion by supposing 
that the ritual was stereotyped before he arrived. 

But the most conclusive evidence of all would be afforded 
by the interpretation of the name ‘ Dionysos, and the deter- 
mination of its linguistic origin. One important fact about it 
is certain, that the first part of the name means ‘god’ and 
belongs to the same root as the word ‘ Zeus,’ and therefore to 
the Aryan group of languages. The name therefore did not 
come from Egypt or from any non-Aryan society, but could 
have been derived from the Thrako-Phrygian speech, which 
appears to have been closely akin to the Greek. Of the latter 


* A statement by Toepffer, A¢tische but Dionysos is not the ancestor of 
Genealogie, p. 200, seems to imply that Euneos. For the Avadeis, a phratry 
he may have stood in this relation to _ centred near Phlye, vide infra, p. 134. 
the Euneidai ®, who traced their descent > Vide infra, p. 134. 
from Euneos, son of Jasonand Hypsipyle; 
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half of the word philology has offered no certain explanation 
for the supposition that it contains an Aryan root meaning 
‘young’ or ‘offspring ’, so that the whole word could signify 
‘the son of god’* is now discredited and is in itself unsup- 
ported by religious probabilities. We have here then a com- 
pound word of which the first part can be interpreted and 
belongs to Indo-Germanic speech, and the second part escapes 
us. And this agrees better with the supposition that the 
name has come down from some language known to be Indo- 
Germanic but of which only very scanty remains have been 
preserved, than with the supposition that it is pure Greek. 
The chances are then that the Greeks did not invent it, 
but borrowed it from a neighbouring Aryan stock. But have 
we direct proof that it belonged to the religious vocabulary 
of the Thrako-Phrygians? At present this is lacking, for the 
name has not yet been found in any inscription of this language; 
and if Herodotus and other ancient writers tell us that the 
Thracians worshipped Dionysos or Ares or Artemis, this 
statement is in itself of no more value than that of Tacitus, 
that the ancient Germans worshipped Hercules and Mercury. 
The inscriptions from various parts of Thrace containing the 
name ‘ Dionysos’ are only of the later Greek and Graeco- 
Roman period, and are of course valueless for our immediate 
purpose. And it is disappointing to find that the religious 
names that have been preserved from the language of this 
interesting Aryan stock—Zamolxis, who probably gave his 
name to the mountain that Macrobius calls ‘Zilmissus’ ®1*— 
Sabazios, a word that the later Grecks associated rather with 
Phrygia, but which certainly belonged always to Thrace also »— 
possibly Rhesos, from which the kingly name Rhescuporis may 


“Sebadius’"", We have traces of the 


* This is Kretschmer’s view expressed 
same word in Macedonia, for Hesychios, 


in Aus der Anomia, p. 22, &c., Suppos- 


ing vugos to be the masculine form 
of a Thracian vega = ‘nymph’ or 
‘daughter.’ 

> The Scholiast on Aristophanes tells 
us that the Thracians called Dionysos 
‘Sabazios’ and his priests Safoi, and 
Macrobius corroborates the former state- 
ment but gives the name in the form 


quoting from Amerias, records that the 
Macedonians called the Seilenoi Zavd- 
3a6*, The word survives in this part 
of Europe ; ‘Savos’ in Macedonia means 
a madman’; Schrader quotes from 
Ammianus Marcellinus, 26. 8, 2, the 
Illyrian ‘Sabaja’=‘ Beer’, Prehistoric 
Antiquities (Jevons), p. 321. 
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be a derivative—have no discoverable connexion with the word 
under investigation. 

Yet even in Greece Dionysos was a god of many names, and 
it is easy to suppose that Zamolxis and Sabazios were only 
tribal appellatives of the same god who was generally known 
to the people by some personal name that was Hellenized into 
Avévucos or Atevucos or Zévyvéos. The Thracian tribe known 
as the Avo, who were his votaries, may have been called after 
the genuine Thracian name of the national deity. And the belief 
that the name Aidévucos or some similar word was actually 
heard in the popular speech of Thrace best accounts for the 
unanimity of the Greek and Roman opinion concerning the 
relation of this people to this divinity, an opinion which 
affected Roman politics in its dealing with the different tribes. 

At present, then, we cannot attain to more than a measure 
of probability in tracing the origin of the name of the god 4. 
But we are in a better position in regard to another, which 
comes next in importance for this cult, the name of Semele, 
the mother-goddess. For it is almost certainly recognizable 
in the Phrygian inscription discovered by Ramsay”, in the 
formula pe d.ws xe (eueAw which Kretschmer interprets as an 
adjuration vi Ala «al Ti, ‘by heaven and earth®’ And 
a cognate word appears in the Lithuanian language to denote 
the earth-goddess. Here then is a name, indissolubly linked 
to that of Dionysos in the cult-tradition of Hellas, which we 
can safely regard as derived from Thrako-Phrygian speech. 


* Rohde, who in his Psyche 2, p. 38, of the unintelligible epithets of Dionysos 
n. 1, argued against Kretschmer’s de we may discover traces of Thrako- 
rivation, and maintained that Dionysos Phrygian vocabulary: e. g. edpuBéAiv5os 
was a genuine Hellenic name, did not (Hesych. s.v. =6 Ardvucos). Thomaschek 
adequately consider the difficulties of connects with the Phrygian BaddAfv: 


his own position. Baotrets, ib, 1894, p. 41. Bagoapeds 
® First published by him in the is a title of the god derived from the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Thrako-Phrygian Bacadpa, the long robe 


* Aus derAnomia,p.19. Thomaschek, wom by his women-ministrants, which 
in his paper ‘ Die alten Thraker’ in the penetrated also into Lydia !; vide 
Sttzungsber, d. k, Akad, Wiss. Wien, Kretschmer, Einleit. in d. Gesch. d. 
1893, doubts the interpretation, but that  griech. Spr.390; Thomaschek, Adhandl. 
which he proposes is far less convincing. _ ii. op. cit. 1894, compares the Carian 
Kretschmer equates ZeyeAw with xa-  appellative Macapis 3», 

HaAdds in the sense of x9évos. In some 
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And this clinches the argument in favour of the theory that 
is now being set forth. 

For the purposes of the argument it is also necessary to 
consider how far the Hellenic Dionysiac religion has preserved 
the family likeness of the Thracian, how far it has lost or 
transformed certain essential features. But for this we desire 
an accurate and clear record of the physiognomy and traits 
of the savage ancestor: and this has not been bequeathed to 
us. All that we possess are slight and fragmentary records 
of different cult-centres, and we must reckon with the possi- 
bility, even the probability, that the worships of the Getai, the 
Satrai-Bessoi, and of the district of Krastonia, may have 
differed considerably in respect of ritual, divine characteristic, 
and divine appellatives. Nevertheless, as a certain uniformity of 
culture prevailed over the wide area known as Thrace, we may 
assume a certain uniformity in religion; and the assumption 
is strengthened when we find that these disiecta membra of 
the Thracian worships are presented in organic unity in the 
complex structure of the Hellenic Dionysos. 

These scattered records then are the first materials of our 
reconstruction; we can help them out by the evidence of 
cults of the Greek communities within the Thracian border 
that were immediately exposed to the Thracian influence ; 
and also by a new source of information only recently avail- 
able, the witness of modern travellers in these regions concerning 
survival of ancient ritual. 

We may begin with the interesting account that Aristotle 
gives us concerning the ritual of the god whom he calls 
Dionysos, in the district of Krastonia, belonging to the 
Bisaltai?: ‘in the fair and great temple, on the occasion of 
the festival and the sacrifice, a great flame of fire was wont 
to appear, when the deity intended to give a good harvest, 
but this was never seen when he intended a dearth’.’ If the 
Thracian Dionysos was the son of the earth-goddess, as 
from what is known of Semele we may assume*, we should 


* This was the ancient view according and with the myth and character of 
to Diodorus, 3. 62, and is in accord with Dionysos: the chthonian character of 
the evidence of the Phrygian inscription Semele is further borne out by the local 
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expect him to have the character and functions of a vege- 
tation-deity. The narrative of Aristotle confirms this view ; 
in the Krastonian worship he is god of the harvest, and fire 
plays a magic part in the vegetation-ritual, as it played in 
Greece and generally in the old agrarian cults of Europe. 
And Diodorus Siculus, speaking of Dionysos-Sabazios, men- 
tions the current legend that ‘he was the first to set himself 
to yoke oxen and thus to perfect the process of sowing the 
crops’; he is probably giving us a Thrako-Phrygian, certainly 
not a Hellenic, tradition **. According to the numerous analo- 
gies supplied by comparative religion, such a god would be 
naturally regarded as the source of the life of trees and plants: 
and the later Greek cult of Dionysos Hpivoddpos and Apvoddpos 
at Philippi, maintained by a thiasos or a religious brotherhood, 
in whose processions probably the maple and the oak were 
catried as sacred trees, is likely to have been influenced by 
Thracian belief and practice?, We gather, also, from Pliny 
that the ivy was consecrated already to this god in his abori- 
ginal home; for he states that it was used by the Thracians 
in their solemn rites to decorate their thyrsi and their shields 
and helmets ®*; these badges, then, of the Dionysiac worship, 
that came into general use in Greece appear to have been 
derived from the ancient ritual of Thrace. It is possible that 
the appellative AacvAAtos, which he bore at Kallatis, alluded 
to the god of the thicket and the wild-wood*, and expressed 
the native aboriginal belief '*. 

It is clear that this Aryan stock, backward as they were in 
many respects, had advanced so far in agrarian culture as to 
have developed vine-growing before they were touched by 
Greek influence’: so that Agamemnon was able to get good 
wine from Thrace. And the evidence, though slight, is suffi- 
cient to show that they had come to attribute to the vine 
a magical and religious character, and had associated its 
reports concerning her graves, e.g. at of fire with the rubbing-stick, and that 
Brasiai inLaconia®. Dr.Gruppe objects Dionysos is the spark that emerges, 
to this view on the ground that it does _rests on no shred of real evidence, Griech. 
not explain the fiery death of Semele;  M/ythol. 2, pp. 1415-1416. 


his own singular theory that Semele is * But vide infra, p. 118, 
the lower wood used in the production » Schrader, op. cit. p. 321. 
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power with the power of their great nature-god : for Macrobius, 
on the authority of Aristotle, mentions the oracle of Dionysos 
among the Thracian tribe of the Liguraei, where wine was the 
vehicle of inspiration *4*; and a half-barbaric inscription of the 
Roman period found at Philippi proves the existence there of 
a mystic brotherhood consecrated to ‘Dionysos the Vine- 
Cluster’ (Ardvvcos Bérpus)*®*. The early Christian phrase 
‘Christ the Vine’ is spiritual metaphor; but it is likely that 
the zzystai of Philippi intended no figure or metaphor in 
this appellative, but that they regarded the cluster as con- 
taining the body and the spirit of the god; that is, what we 
call the inanimate product was regarded as animate and 
divine. This is primitive thought; it is found very rarely in 
advanced Greek cult, though we mark a glimmer of it in the 
name Demeter XAdyn*. Considering the situation of Philippi, 
and that the cult in question is of comparatively late origin, 
we may suppose it to have been inspired bya Thracian rather 
than by a Hellenic idea. Also, if Thrace produced beer as 
well as wine in early times as it did in late, no doubt Dionysos 
would be regarded as in this beverage also, though we have 
no sure ground for interpreting ‘Sabazios’ as the ‘ beer-god.’ 
A great nature-god of the living earth, working especially 
in its vitalizing warmth and juices, the Thracian god was 
likely to take to himself certain incarnations and a certain 
primitive symbolism. The Hellenes regarded the bull and 
the goat as his frequent embodiments, and in ritual employed 
the phallos, the human generative organ, as the symbol of his 
productive powers; and in these matters it is certain, or at 
least most probable, that they were following the tradition 
of his native land. We have noted evidence that Sabazios 
was a native of Thrace as of Phrygia; and in the later Hellenic 
records of the cult-legends of this divinity, whose mystic socie- 
ties were gaining a footing in Greece in the fifth century, 
we find him taking the name and the embodiment of the 
bull #4, ©4,f as well as of the serpent», Lykophron tells us 
of the xepargdpot yuvaikes, the women-votaries who carried 
horns on their heads, who haunted Mount Kissos in Macedonia 
* Vide vol. 3, p. 33. > But vide p, 261. 
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on the Thracian border ®*, the worshippers masquerading in 
the style of their divinity, just as the youths in the service of 
Poseidon at Ephesos called themselves radpo: to identify them- 
selves with the bull-god; and we may discern a ritualistic 
meaning in Homer’s description of Lykourgos pursuing the 
Maenads with an ox-goad?!*; for it is likely, as we shall see, 
that his pursuit was not really hostile but part of an established 
Dionysiac service. Finally, an Aeschylean fragment, quoted 
by Strabo, gives evidence on the same point; the poet speaks 
of the ‘masqueraders who speak with the voice of bulls 4,’ 
That the goat was also his familiar animal and occasional 
incarnation in Thrace, we have only the evidence of modern 
peasant-ritual practised in that country to suggest*. And we 
may believe that the serpent was consecrated to him as it was 
by the Phrygian worshipper to Sabazios; Olympias, Alex- 
ander’s mother, who inherited the wild temperament of Thrace, 
‘dragged about large tame snakes in the women’s orgies ®! »,’ 

As regards the phallos-fetish, which Herodotus naively 
regards as non-Hellenic and derived from Egypt, we may at 
least suspect that it was a symbol of the primitive Thracian 
religion. An old lexicographer speaks of a special type of 
leather phallos which he associates with ‘the initiations of 
Dionysos and Kotytto™*’: the latter is a name of the Thracian 
goddess whose rites were notoriously obscene; and the leathern 
phallos is actually now used in the Dionysiac ritual that still 
survives on the site of the ancient Bizye®. 

We have countless examples from the Mediterranean and 
other religions of that association of ideas in which the deity 
of vegetation is naturally regarded as partly belonging to the 
world below the surface of our earth, hence as a buried and 
at times a dead divinity, into whose realm the soul of the 
departed enters, to live there—it may be—in divine communion 
with the lord or the mistress of the souls. Such a divinity 
may easily come to add to his other functions the rdle of the 
prophet, in accordance with the wide-spread belief that the 
earth is the source of oracles and prophetic dreams. All 
these characteristics are found in the Hellenized Dionysos, 


* Vide infra, p. 107, 
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and they all can be traced in the various parts of the Thracian 
religion. The god Zamolxis, whose name and cult were 
specially cherished by the Getai-Daci, but appear to have 
been common to many other tribes, is the deity of the . 
Thracian gther-world, with whom the departed spirit entered 
into wished-for communion, and the human victim was some- 
times dispatched to him as messenger from the living*® 86>. It 
is evident that the imagination of the Thracian peoples was 
possessed with the idea of immortality *, and the joyous fashion 
of their funerals, on which Herodotus was moved to comment, 
may be thus explained. The lord of souls need not always, 
indeed, be a chthonian divinity; he might be solar, or a god 
of heaven. Sabazios, the name of whose holy mountain. 
‘ Zilmissus,’ suggests that he was another form of Zamolkxis, 
is explained by Macrobius as a solar power; but we know 
Macrobius’ partiality to solar theories, and the reason that he 
gives for it is valuable for the fact that it contains, but not 
otherwise: ‘We have heard that in Thrace the Sun and Liber 
are considered one and the same; the latter they style 
Sebadios and worship with great magnificence, as Alexander 
writes, and a temple is dedicated to that god on the hill 
Zilmissus, of a round type, with an opening in the middle of 
the roof*4,’ The Alexander he quotes is probably Alexander 
Polyhistor. The Latin compiler evidently regards the round 
temple as the emblem of the sun: we recognize it rather as 
a form which has played an important part in the evolution 
of European architecture, a development of the round hut- 
dwelling, which was retained in the worship of Vesta in Rome 
and occasionally of Hestia in Greece; and we see that the 
primitive culture of Thrace mects at this point with that of 
central Europe and prehistoric Italy and Hellas®. We cannot 
of course deny that the great national deity of Thrace may 
have possessed something of the character and some of the 


® Rohde, Psyche, 2, p. 29 supposes to Photius, Suidas, Et. Magn. s.z. Za- 
this to have been a doctrine of waAvy- poAfgts, and to Pomponius Mela, 2, 18, 
yevesia or re-birth (a special form of do not prove his point (vide R. 39.- 
the doctrine of immortality which the > Vide infra, p. 359. 
Orphic sects developed) : his references 
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attributes of a solar or a celestial being; but we are not able 
to discern these in the portrait that the records have left us 
of Zamolxis and the divine personages of his kindred*. The 
late epic story of Rhesos, the Thracian prince who comes to 
the aid of Priam, resplendent in his chariot of white horses, is 
of some value for the glimpse it gives us of old Thracian 
religion ; for Rhesos is no secular hero, but his true nature is 
indicated by the author of the Attic drama named after him, 
which has been attributed to Euripides. The poct promises 
that Rhesos, though dead, ‘shall lie in secret in a cavern 
of the silver land, half-human, half-divine, with clear vision 
(in the dark), even as a prophet of Dionysos took up his 
abode in the rocky Pangaean Mount, a holy god to those who 
understand *7»” The poet’s prophecy rests on local knowledge. 
The rumour may have reached the Greeks of the Thracian 
border of a prophet-god call Rhesos, living in a cave on Mount 
Pangaios, and they associated him closely with Dionysos. 
The chariot of white horses, which is his appurtenance in the 
epic legend, may seem to some a solar trait; but evidently 
in the little that is told us about him it is his chthonian 
nature that we discern most clearly. 

Elsewhere in Thracian legend we have rumours of a divine 
being who lives in a cave and who prophesies; we are told 
this of Zamolxis *°, and the story of the cave-dweller is repeated 
of Lykourgos», the king-priest whom we may believe to be 
himself an incarnation of Dionysos7°*. The two chief oracular 
shrines in Thrace appear to have been the shrine of the god 
among the Satrai, where it is interesting to note a woman was 
the mouthpiece of the divinity *’”, and that maintained by 


* The passage in Herodotus 4. 94 
obra: of abrot Opyixes . .. dwedevor TO 
6e@ xrd., which Schneider quotes in 
Wiener Studien, xxv (1903), as proof 
that Zamolxis was a sky-god, has just 
the opposite intention, Sun-worship 
may have existed independently among 
the Thracians: our chief authority is 
Sophocles 7ereus, Fr. 523: the passage 
in Eratosthenes, Xafast. c. 24, dealing 
with the story of Orpheus, and derived 


probably from the Bassaraé of Aeschylus, 
throws no light on real Thracian cult. 

> We have no direct record of the 
worship of Lykourgos in Thrace or of 
his prophetic character: Voigt, in his 
article on Dionysosin Roscher’s Lexikon, 
I, p.1051,quotes, to proveit,an irrelevant 
passage from the Rhesos 1. 972 and his 
error is repeated by Rapp in his article 
on Lykourgos, 26. 2, p. 2202. 
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the Liguraei noticed above. It was inevitable that so ecstatic 
a worship should turn itself to divination. 

A vegetation-god was likely to have his annual appearances 
and diappearances, and one who lives in the dark beneath the 
earth might come at times to be regarded as dead or sleeping, 
at other times as awakened or revived. These ideas are amply 
attested of the Phrygian religion, and are there probably a 
heritage of the primitive Thrako-Phrygian period. For we 
shall see evidence pointing to the belief that the death of the 
god, followed no doubt by his resurrection, was an idea ex- 
pressed in genuine Thracian ritual. And there is a legend 
also of the death and burial of the Thracian Ares*, the double 
or the twin-brother of the Thracian Dionysos, who himself 
was no doubt invested with a warlike character by the fierce 
tribes of this land ®®. 

The supreme divinity, then, appears to have been a god of 
prominently chthonian character, on whom the life of the soil 
depended, also a prophet and a war-leader. We must also 
believe that in his original home he was united with a goddess, 
with whom his relation was mainly regarded as filial, and who 
was known generally by some name that was Hellenized as 
Semele, but locally perhaps by such names as Bendis or Brimo. 
Though a mother-goddess and the mother of the high god, she 
may have also been regarded in some communities and at 
certain times asa maid ; for we hear of a goddess Nap6évos at the 
Thracian Neapolis, and Herodotus mentions Artemis among the 
three sole divinities of Thrace”, and states that the Thracian 
and Paeonian women presented cereal offerings to Artemis 
BactAely: this is no doubt a translation of some appellative 
with which these peoples honoured the ‘ queen-goddess °.’ 

We may now consider what we can discover concerning 
Thracian ritual and the organization of religion. The religious 
administration appears to have been in the hands of the 
priests; and the possession of the great oracle of the Bessot 
may have often excited inter-tribal jealousy *7*. The power 
of the priests was probably great, for we hear of one of the 


* Vide Ares R. 7. b Vide Ares R. 7. 
© Vide Artemis, vol. 2, R. 54%. 
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above tribe as the leader of a rebellion in the time of 
Augustus ‘?», We can find the source of this power in the 
belief that the priest was temporarily through divine possession 
identified with the god, a natural belief in a religion of so 
ecstatic a type. Strabo attests it in regard to the priest of 
Zamolxis, who was the chief counsellor of the king*; we 
discern a reflex of it in the legends of Lykourgos and 
Orpheus ; and we find it also in the Phrygian religion, though 
it is generally supposed to have come in there from an Oriental 
source. It is probable that the priest achieved communion with 
the deity through sacrament, and by ecstatic trance induced 
by various hypnotic methods; for we have an allusion in 
Aristophanes to ‘the sleep sent by Sabazios ®',’ and possibly 
the xazvoPdrat, ‘those who walked through the smoke’: among 
the Getai may have been an ascetic sect of enthusiasts who 
induced supranormal states of consciousness by inhalation of 
fumes». This element of Shamanism, discoverable in the 
Thracian religion, was not confined to the men; the attention 
of antiquity was specially attracted to the wild dances and 
orgiastic rites of the women-votaries who were styled Mawwddes 
or Ajjva by the early Greeks, but may have been called Miad- 
Aoves or KAdéwres in Thrace and Macedon °4° and down to 
a late period in this region the female temperament remained 
morbidly susceptible to the wilder influences of this religion. 
The Maenad frenzy was probably more than a mere frantic 
ebullition of pent-up religious emotion ; we may conjecture at 
least that in Thrace as in Greece it subserved the ends of 
a certain nature-magic and was intended to evoke the fructify- 
ing powers of the earth*; the enthusiasm of the ‘Shaman’ is 
none the less real because it secures certain objects of practical 
value ; and as women are often supposed to be more efficient 


* Strabo, p. 298. The curious title > It may have been a name for 


wAcioro or modioTa: borne by the priests 
of Zamolxis, according to Josephus, 
xviii, 1, 5, has been interpreted as 
= Thagrobuvdcrat, vide Thomaschek, 
op. cit., Sztssb. d.k. Ak. d. Wiss, Wien, 
1894, Abhand. ii: he compares Dionysos 
mdeiarapos of Absinthos, but I have not 
been able to find a trace of this title. 


those who went through ‘the fire-walk,’ 
insensibility to pain being one of the 
results of the hypnotic or ecstatic 
state; cf. Euripides’ account of the 
miracles performed by the Maenads éa? 
5& Boorpixos wip Epepov ob8 eExacev, 
Bacch. 747. 
© Vide infra, pp. 162-163. 
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workers of magic in certain departments of nature than men, 
the ‘Shaman’ may occasionally assume women’s clothes; and 
we have reason to think that this was sometimes done by the 
Thracian priest of Dionysos *. 

It would be in keeping with a religion that was mainly 
chthonian in its character if much of its service was performed 
by night. We may suppose that this was so in Thrace, as 
we are told that it was in the Sabazian-cult®4; and the 
phrase in the Bacchai—vixtwp ra toAAd—‘ most of the mystic 
rites are done by night’—may have been suggested by what 
the poet knew of Macedonian custom, which would be derived 
from the Thracian, for it is doubtful if it would apply to the 
usual rites of Greece. 

More light is thrown on the ritual of this religion in its 
primitive home by the critical examination of the legends 
of Lykourgos and Orpheus. The Homeric narrative con- 
cerning the former has been recognized as poetic fancy 
playing upon the facts of ritual. The story does not be- 
long to secular history; it is inconceivable, for instance, that 
it should reflect the opposition of the king or the state to the 
inroad of a new and dangerous religion, for it is localized in 
the very cradle of the cult, where Lykourgos and Dionysos 
were equally aboriginal. Lykourgos, in fact, is a figure in an 
ancient Thracian passion-play. Armed with an ox-goad he 
drives the ox-god into the sea, and pursues the Maenads, 
perhaps to kill them or to scourge them with fructifying 
or purifying boughs. This was a ritua] that was probably 
solemnized every year or every other year in Thrace, and it 
reappears in the later service of Hellas®. Comparative an- 
thropology has many examples to offer of ritualistic pursuit ; 
and the leaping or the throwing into the water of the god, or 
the human being, or the puppct that is the embodiment of the 
power of vegetation, is fairly common in rustic ritual and is 
practised at the present day in Macedonia and Bulgaria*. Who 
then is Lykourgos? Modern theory inclines to regard him as 
the god himself under a special aspect, and this is supported 


* Vide infra, pp. 160, 161. > Vide infra, pp. 163, 169. 
© Vide infra, pp. 169, 181. 
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by the story that after his trespass he continued to live under- 
ground in a cave, like the Thracian prophet-god of the lower 
world. But it is better to regard him as the priest who 
officiates in the function, playing a divine part and bearing 
a divine name, driving out the decaying god and scourging 
the Maenads, occasionally perhaps killing one of them for 
ritual purposes. This view of him is borne out by another 
record that in his madness he cut his own legs with the axe, 
thinking he was destroying the vines’°°. This may be naturally 
interpreted as ritualistic self-mutilation, intended to establish 
a blood-covenant between the priest and the deity ; for we find a 
similar practice in the Phrygian worship of Cybele*, and we may 
remember that the priests of Bellona at Rome also cut them- 
selves with axes’. Even the aicypodoyta, the gibing mockery 
and curses that Lykourgos indulged in at the expense of the 
god and his female votaries, are found to have a formal value 
in vegetation-ceremonies. The name Avxoipyos is probably 
a Hellenization of some Thracian appellative borne by the 
deity and his priest, expressive of some relation with the wolf, 
which we cannot define, and to which a cryptic verse of Lyko- 
phron concerning the ‘god of Krestone,’ Ares-Dionysos, seems 
to allude® 

Another indirect witness to real Thracian ritual is the story 
of Orpheus, who was probably a native figure of this land, 
though he is only known to us in the second period of the 
history of this worship in Greece. He appears always in the 
closest relations to Dionysos, and if we can draw conclusions 
from his later historical career concerning his earliest character, 
we shall believe that he stands for the principle of asceticism 
in the barbaric religion, a principle which might encourage 
the formation of mystic brotherhoods*, But, like Lykourgos, 
he becomes regarded in certain legends as the enemy of his 


§ Vide vol. 3, p. 300. 

» Vide Roscher’s Ausfuhrliches Lex- 
thon, I, p. 776. 

© Cass. 937. 

4 Josephus, xviii, § 22, finds a close 
resemblance between a certain sect of 
the Getai and the Essenes in their belief 


in immortality and their devotion to 
Gyveia: cf. Strab. 296, 3 eiva: 5€ rivas 
[Aéye 6 Moceaéanos] tay Opaxéy of 
xapis yuvaikds (ow, obs nrlioras Kadel- 
aba, dviepobai Te Bid Tiphy Kai pera 
adeias Civ. 
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own familiar god ; and as we can trace the source of the mis- 
conception in the former case, we can trace it also here: because 
he was thought to despise their Dionysos, the Maenads set 
upon him, dismembered, and even devoured him. Yet he was 
honoured as a semi-divine personage in the Thracian Leibethra, 
where the scene of the murder was placed: the head which 
alone was recovered, after the Maenads had scattered his limbs 
into the sea, was buried by the men of the country in a shrine 
which was closed against women “>. The story travelled to 
Lesbos, and the belief arose that the head floated over and 
was buried there, and its grave became a prophetic shrine?’ ; and 
this legend can hardly be separated from that which Pausanias 
and Eusebios vouch for, namely, that some fishermen of 
Methymna in Lesbos found a head carved of olive wood and 
of strange appearance in their nets, and the Delphic oracle 
bade the Lesbians honour Dionysos Kegadjy. Finally, 
Orpheus seems to have been associated with a vexvoparreioy, 
an oracle of the dead, in Thesprotis™». It is not surprising, 
therefore, that some modern scholars, in accordance with a 
method of interpretation that still has many adherents, have 
regarded him as a Thracian or Pierian divinity, as the double 
of Dionysos himself; and the resemblance of the two stories 
concerning the descent into hell, that of Dionysos to recover 
Semele, and that of Orpheus to redeem Eurydike, has been 
used in support of this view. But such interpretations are 
liable to error, in view of the fact that in ancient rcligions, as 
in the Thracian, the priest is often identified temporarily with 
the god, and what legend tells of the one will be often told of 
the other, and what is done or simulated in ritual concerning 
the one will be done or simulated concerning the other. This 
was noticed by Proclus in regard to the case of Orpheus “*”; 
and we should regard him rather as a sacerdotal figure than in 
his own right a divinity. The story of his dismemberment by 
the furious votaries of Dionysos localized in Thrace, Pieria, 
and Macedon, points to a savage form of human sacrifice that 
we may conclude to have prevailed among the Thracians®*; 


* According to the version in Apollo- by horses,’ perhaps torn to pieces by 
dorus Lykourgos himself was‘ destroyed them **°- 
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for we find examples and hints of it here and there in the 
Greek cults and legends of the god, and these are more likely 
to have borrowed than to have invented it. The death of 
Orpheus, then, may be regarded as an example of that form 
of ritual that Dr. Frazer has made familiar to us, the killing of 
the priest, who temporarily incarnates the god*. It is not 
likely that it was a frequent and periodical rite; we may 
suppose that the incarnation was more often an animal or an 
effigy; if animal, we may assume, in view of the Hellenic 
legends concerning the Maenads and the Titans, that it was 
devoured sacramentally by the Thracian votary, so that he 
or she might enjoy communion with the divinity by drinking 
divine blood and eating the flesh on which his spirit resided. 
At times of great religious exaltation or public excitement 
they may have eaten the priest himself in this solemn way ; 
for even of the later Thracians occasional cannibalism is re- 
reported, and sacramental cannibalism has been found at a 
fairly high level of culture>. However that may be, a certain 
form of human sacrifice—for there are many forms and 
types—was rife in the worship of Thracian divinities; Hero- 
dotus describes in some detail this fashion among the Getai, 
who offered a man to Zamolxis by tossing him up on their 
spears, intending him as their messenger to their tribal god °. 
The above is a sketch, perhaps adequate to our present 
purpose, of what is known or may be surmised concerning the 


* M. Reinach’s theory, Za Jlort 
@’ Orphée (Cultes, &c. 2, pp. 107-110), 


he explains as the Titans, who are 
dressed like Thracians, devouring 


that Orpheus was originally the sacred 
fox devoured sacramentally as a totem 
by the women of the fox-tribe wearing 
fox-skins, rests solely on the belief that 
Bacoapis or Baocdpa was a Thrakian 
word for fox, and the evidence for this 
is very frail, a statement of doubtful 
authority by Cornutus“!. Tis hypo- 
thesis would gain vrazsemblance if we 
could find trace of a fox-sacrifice in the 
record of Orpheus or Dionysos. 

>» The scene on the Attic hydria, 
which Mr. Cecil Smith has published 
in ffell. Journ. 1890, p. 343, and which 


Zagreus in the presence of Dionysos, 
need have no reference to Orphic 
mythology: we only see a savage 
Thracian devouring a dead child, 
Dionysos gazing at him, and another 
Thracian running away, and the repre- 
sentation might be an allusion to the 
cannibalistic sacrament which had come 
to Athenian knowledge as existing in 
Thrace in the Thracian worship of 
Dionysos, and in which a young child 
was devoured, doubtless as the incar- 
nation of the god. 
© 4; 94. 
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Thracian cult and legend of the god we call Dionysos. It 
may be supplemented by a description of a ritual which has 
been observed by Mr. Dawkins to be still performed by the 
Greek Christians towards the end of the Lenten Carnival in 
the neighbourhood of Viza, the old Bizye, the capital of the 
old Thracian kings*; the details which he has published in 
a recent paper are of singular interest and value to the student 
of the Dionysiac cult; the villagers assemble near their church 
to witness the masquerade of men disguised in goat-skins », 
one of whom carries a wooden phallos; the chief scenes are 
a marriage, the simulated slaying of one of the goat-men, the 
mourning over his body by his wife, and finally his resurrec- 
tion; then follows a scene in which the mummers yoke 
themselves to the plough and pray for a good harvest as they 
draw it along. Another phase in the ceremony is the carrying 
of a ‘liknon,’ a cradle to contain a new-born infant, and it is 
only in this district that the word Aiku has survived in the 
sense of a cradle shaped like a trough. Certain women-parts 
are acted by men and by unmarried youths called ‘ Brides’— 
vides, who, before the central drama begins, have certain 
privileges in the matter of looting property. An obscene 
pantomine appears to be part of the preliminary ceremonies. 
A similar festival on the same day is observed on the northern 
frontier of Thrace: a man wearing a mask and dressed in 
goat’s or sheep’s skin is addressed as king and escorted in 
a car with music and accompanied by boys dressed as girls: 
his page distributes wine to the householders; he himself 
scatters seed upon the eager crowd, and is afterwards thrown 
into the river. There is also some evidence that the principal 
actors used to be beaten with wands during some part of the 
ceremony. We can hardly suppose that this ‘Dionysiac’ 
ritual is a heritage merely from the late Hellenism that was 
powerful on the fringe of Thrace and penetrated the interior 
at certain points; the later Greeks were no longer familiar 
with the actor in the goat-skin. We must consider it to have 


* Hell. Journ. 1906, p. 191. made of the skin of the fox or the wolf 
» According to the earlier account of | and often fawnskins on the shoulders, 
a modern Greek they wore headdresses ib. p. 194. 
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descended either from an immemorial peasant-religion, out of 
which the worship of the Thracian Dionysos itself arose, or 
from this very worship itself which has never wholly perished, 
though it has lost its name, in its own land. This modern 
survival, then, is illuminating for many questions: it illustrates 
the agrarian value of Dionysiac ritual in the spring, and 
especially the part played by the phallos in vegetation magic ; 
it shows us the goat-skin men who have been so badly wanted 
to support the old theory of Attic tragedy, and it shows us 
them engaged in a simple drama of sorrow; and it suggests 
that a Auxvodopla, the carrying of the sacred infant Dionysos 
in a rustic cradle, was also part of an aboriginal Thracian 
service. 

Such was the religion which played a conquering part in 
a large area of the Mediterranean, assisted at times by the 
proselytizing zeal of religious brotherhoods, and penetrating 
many of the citadels of Hellenic cult, and which was not 
wholly obliterated by the forms and dogmas of Christianity. 
We can understand the power of its appeal: its orgiastic 
dance and revel gratified the primaeval passion that is still 
strong in us for self-abandonment and for ecstatic communion 
with the life and power of the earth: through divine pos- 
session, induced by sacrament or the vertigo of the sacred 
dance, the votary assumed the power of the nature-god, to 
work miracles, to move mountains, to call forth rivers of milk 
and wine: the religion promised immortality and release 
from bondage to sanity and measure, and appealed to the 
craving for supranormal moods, blending the joy of life on 
the mountains with the fierce lust for hot blood, a lust half- 
animal, half-religious. On the other hand, it must often have 
repelled the sober and civic temperament by its savage cruelty 
and the violent mental perturbation and reaction that it 
evoked. Some period of dire public calamity and dread 
would be favourable to its propagation in the neighbouring 
lands; and Rohde aptly compares* the spread of the dancing- 
madness over a large area of Europe in the time of the great 
plague in the Middle Ages, when the sword of the church and 

3 Psyche, 2, p. 43. 
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the state were more successful in suppressing the mediaeval 
Maenads than were the efforts of Pentheus in a like policy. 
But of the causes that led to the introduction of the Dionysiac 
cult into Hellas we are wholly ignorant. The introduction of 
wine cannot have been one of them, for the Hellenes had 
viticulture and probably vintage-heroes before the coming 
of Bakchos*, nor did he come in solely as a departmental 
god of wine. 

As regards the date of its entrance we have only general 
and vague indications, The evidence from the Homeric poems 
has already been considered, which shows that by the time 
they received their complete form the name and some of the 
cult-legends of the god were becoming familiar to that period, 
but that he had not yet achieved full recognition, still less 
a marked prominence. But we should value a more precise 
calculation than one that is based on the silence of Homer. 
There are reasons for thinking that the god had entered 
Attica before the date of the Ionic settlement in Asia Minor. 
We cannot, indeed, conclude this immediately from the common 
celebration of the Anthesteria by all the Ionic communities, 
for it has been doubted if this festival was originally pre- 
Dionysiac’. But the fact that many of the Ionic states called 
the first month after the winter-solstice ‘ Lenaion,’ that is, ‘the 
month of the festival of the Ajva: or wild-women’°,’ may seem 
a reason for believing that the Dionysos-cult had been accepted 
by the Tonians before the time of their migration to the 
islands and across the sea. The conclusion is probably right, 
but the premise is doubtful. As Nillson has shown 4, we have 
no reason for assuming common names for all the months in 
all the Ionic communities ; and Attica, the chief source of that 


* Oinopion, a buried hero at Chios, 
may have been one of these: Pans. 7. 
5, 13- 

» Vide infra, pp. 221-224; nor is there 
any value in Busolt’s argument, Griech. 
Gesch, 2, s, 71, anm. 1, that the Aly- 
xopets, who are found both in Attica 
and among the Ionians of Asia Minor, 
and whose name he interprets as ‘ Aigis- 
sons,’ i.e. ‘sons of Dionysos-Melanaigis,’ 


prove that the Asiatic Tonians had 
learned to worship Dionysos in Attica ; 
for his interpretation of the name is 
fanciful, and it more naturally suggests 
‘ goat-keepers,’ nor has any connexion 
been discovered between the Aigikoreis 
and Dionysos. 

© Vide infra, p. 208. 

4 De Dionysits Atticis, p. 32. 
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migration, never called that month ‘ Lenaion,’ but always, so 
far as we know, Gamelion. But they held the festival at that 
date, and its name preserves the memory of the ancient ritual 
of the ‘wild women, which the other Ionic states must have 
also at one time maintained, though generally it may have 
fallen into desuetude. And in Attica it was under the ad- 
ministration of the ‘king’ Archon, which justifies the belief 
that it was introduced in the prehistoric period of the monarchy. 
This is vague chronology, but it gives us something like 
a terminus ante quem. The Dionysos-cult must therefore have 
penetrated North Greece and Boeotia, whence Attica received 
it at a still earlier date. 

Another indication of the antiquity of its introduction into 
Greece is the strange legend of his second birth from the thigh 
of Zeus*. The old attempts to interpret this as nature-sym- 
bolism have failed ludicrously. The first to strike the right 
track was Bachofen, who, following the anthropological method, 
explained the myth as the reflex of some primitive social 
institution ; but his suggestion that we have here a divine 
example of the couvade was not altogether happy, though the 
couvade was practised by primitive peoples of the Mediterra- 
nean area. The travail of Zeus is more naturally explained 
by him as a primitive mode of adoption, wherein the father 
pretends to actually give birth to the adopted son; and this 
would be the natural method for a people passing from the 
tule of the matrilinear to that of the patrilinear descent”. 
Dionysos, therefore, was accepted and affiliated in this wise to 
Zeus by some Hellenic tribe who were still in that stage, and 
whom we cannot discover, for we do not know whence the 
story first radiated, though we may surmise that it arose in 
Boeotia. The evidences of a matrilinear period in Greece are 
vague and often uncritically handled ; certain tribes may have 
lingered in it longer than others, but we may believe that it 
belonged generally to a fairly remote past * 


* The earliest authority for the story ®’ We hear of the same fashion of 
is Euripides in the Sacchai: for similar adoption among the Haidas of North 
examples of miraculous births from America who are in the transition-state 
thigh, foot, or hand, vide Liebrecht z* between the two systems, 

Volkskunde, p. 490. ° Prof. Ridgeway, in his interesting 
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In fact, what legends have come down to us concerning the 
earliest propagation of Dionysos-worship belong to the mytho- 
logic stratum that may be called prehistoric. The earliest 
Greek stock that became ardent devotees was the Minyan, 
who, bringing the worship from their Thessalian home, im- 
planted it at their great Boeotian stronghold, Orchomenos, and 
probably at Thebes, One legend speaks of Ino and Athamas 
as the fosterers of Dionysos *!4, and many others of the madness 
of the Minyan women who in the Dionysiac frenzy, that is 
sometimes regarded as a chastisement for infidelity, slaughter 
and devour their children, perhaps even the infant-god 77-78, 
In fact the Dionysiac legends and ritual of this people appear 
to preserve most vividly the savage features of the aboriginal 
Thracian cult. And though they clave faithfully to their 
ancestral god Poseidon, they may have assisted in their 
migrations the diffusion of Dionysos-worship. The Minyan 
character of the Dionysiac cult at Orchomenos is apparent ™, 
while at Thebes its introduction, which may only have been 
accomplished after a struggle that left its impress on the Pen- 
theus story, belongs to the Kadmeian or pre-Boeotian period. 
The evidence of a Minyan strain in Kadmeian Thebes has 
been noted in a former chapter; and Ino, whose name is 
so clearly blent with the story of Dionysos’ coming into this 
district, is a Minyan heroine or goddess, and from her even in 
the later period the Theban Maenads professed to descend "°°, 
The Euneidai of Attica, who had a function in the service of 
Dionysos Melpomenos, traced their descent from the Minyan 
Euneos*®’; and the Attic Bovrys is a name of Minyan and 
Dionysiac association. Still more obvious are the traces of 
Minyan origin in the worship at the Laconian town Brasiai®, 
which cherished a local legend of the birth of Dionysos and 
the names of Semele and Ino*’. It may have been the same 
stock that brought the worship and the type of the bull-god 
to Elis, where we find him in the ancient ritual-hymn, sung by 


paper on ‘the Supplices of Aeschylus,’ * Cf. vol. 4, Poseidon-chapter, pp. 41- 
seems to me to postdate it considerably; 42, for Boeotian and Minyan influences 
but the question is too intricate to discuss on the Laconian coast, 

here, 
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the Elean women, associated with the Graces, the ancient 
goddesses of Orchomenos ***. 

But the Dionysiac enthusiasm was contagious and over- 
leaped tribal barriers; so that few ethnographic results of 
value can be gained by following the story of its diffusion. 
Other districts of North Greece may have admitted the 
Thracian god before the Homeric period ; Oineus of Kalydon 
is said to have received from him the gift of wine‘*!®, and 
may be the wine-god himself under a ‘ functional’ name, for 
legend made Dionysos himself, like Oineus, to be the husband 
of Althaia, whose name suggests the nourishing earth- 
mother. 

The worship of Kalydon travelled over the gulf to Patrai®, 
where we find the special cult of Dionysos Kadvieyios with 
a ritual of human sacrifice; but another legend of this city 
suggests a relatively late date for the coming of the god ? 88, 
For the chronology and early history of the career of the 
Dionysiac religion in North Greece, it would be of great 
importance if we could determine when first he won the 
devotion of Delphi. Only a few late mythographers ventured 
to assert that he possessed the oracle there before the coming 
of Apollo *4, and only a few modern writers have uncritically 
repeated the fiction’. We need not press the negative evidence 
from the Homeric poems and the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, 
where we find no hint of the presence of Dionysos at Delphi. 
It is more important that Aeschylus and Pausanias who 
endeavour to give, the former succinctly, the latter at greater 
length, the history of the oracle from the pre-Apolline period 
down to their own, never mention Dionysos as possessing the 
shrine eithcr before or after Apollo came. The local legend 
remembered that the latter had dispossessed Ge-Themis there 
and her earth-snake Python: had he wrested the tripod from 
Dionysos himself, such a conflict of two such divinities would 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Achaia. as we may judge from the rest of his 

» The Scholiast on Pindar who states, statement ; in the same context he speaks 
in the iwdQeois of the Pythians, that of Python holding the prophetic tripod 
‘Dionysos was the first to deliver oracles before the coming of Apollo. Is he 
from the tripod,’ does not seem to be confusing the old earth-snake with 
drawing from any trustworthy source, Dionysos? 
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surely have left its impress upon myth. And if we can trust 
at all the landmarks of mythology and cult, the diffusion of 
Apollo-worship is generally a far earlier phenomenon in Greek 
religious history than the invasion of the other deity; and 
we shall not believe without evidence that this chronologic 
sequence was reversed at Delphi, where Apollo was strongly 
placed before the time of Homer. At what period and from 
what quarter the new-comer won his way to the central 
Apolline oracle are problems we cannot solve with certainty. 
It is a legitimate hypothesis that he was received by the 
Minyan communities in Thessaly and Boeotia before he 
arrived at Pytho, and it may have been a Minyan stock 
that brought him there ; for the Labyadai, the Delphic tribe 
for whom we have seen reason to conjecture a Thessalian 
origin*, included his worship in their ancestral ritual®, and 
those mysterious women, the ‘ Oleiai,’ who were attached to 
the Dionysiac cult of the Minyan Orchomenos™, almost 
certainly reappear in the record of the Delphic Stepteria * 
And we are impelled to believe that Dionysos had triumphed 
in other parts of Northern and Central Greece before he was 
adopted at Delphi; for the Apolline administration there 
received him with open arms, and there is no hint of a 
‘theomachy’ or a religious struggle, such as elsewhere lingered 
in the memories of the people. The prudent Pythian estab- 
lishment would only deal thus with a popular and winning 
cult. Therefore, though they never gave him any direct share 
in the oracular function, they admitted him almost as the 
compeer of Apollo, allotting to his service the three winter 
months when the oracle was silent, and organizing the ritual 
of the Thyiai on Parnassos4. Pausanias goes so far as to say, 
perhaps inaccurately, that the mad revel of the Thyiai was in 


* Vide vol. 4, p. 28. is Plutarch (R. 89), and he only informs 


> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phokis-Delphi. 

© Vide vol. 4, p. 293. 

4 How far the “Ouo, ‘the holy ones,’ 
of Apollo were concerned with the 
administration of Dionysiac worship is 
not clear. The only authority who 
brings them into any connexion with it 
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us that the “Oca did something mystic 
in the temple of Apollo ‘whenever the 
Thyiai awaken the Infant-Dionysos.’ 
This single passage has misled scholars 
into regarding the ‘Oso: as wholly 
Dionysiac functionaries: e.g. Miss 
Harrison, Prolegom. p. 503. 
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honour of Apollo as well as of Dionysos, and he gives us a local 
legend that the original Thyia was the daughter of a native 
of Delphi called Kastalios®. At any rate the brotherly 
union of the two Delphic divinities is so close that the per- 
sonality of each is at certain points merged in that of the 
other; and each borrows the other’s appellatives, Apollo 
becomes the ‘ivy-god 474” and Dionysos in the Delphic 
Hymn is hailed as ‘Paian*’ It seems also that the oracle 
became an eager proselytizer in behalf of the new religion; 
at least, this is suggested by the records of Sparta, Athens, 
and Patrai’. And occasionally Dionysos may have been able 
to discharge his indebtedness to his elder confrére by a similar 
service; for, as has been pointed out*, the cult of Apollo 
Atovvaddoros at Phlye in Attica may be supposed to have been 
in some way inspired by him. 

But probably the earliest Dionysos-worship in Attica owed 
more to Boeotian than to Delphic influence, and the Attic 
drama acknowledged Thebes as the metropolis in Greece of 
the new religion. The later literature admitted the claim of 
the village community of Ikaria to have been the first people 
in Attica that gave hospitality to the god. We are gravely 
told that he came to the good prince Ikaros in the reign of 
King Pandion at the same time as Demeter found shelter at 
Eleusis with Keleos ; and though we need not take this state- 
ment as literally as M. Foucart would have us, we may believe 
that it expresses a momentous fact of early Attic religion in 
terms of mythic chronology. No other deme contested the 
claims of Ikaria, and the ritual legends of this spot savour 
of great antiquity, as we shall see. Now the labours of the 
American School have fortunately fixed the site of Ikaria 4; 
it lay on the north of Pentelikon, near the confines of the 
Marathonian tetrapolis, and on the route that runs down 
south-west from the Boeotian frontier by Oropos. Coming 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phokis-Delphi. of the place—A:dvuco—preserves the 
b Vide R. 41°, 88, Geogr. Reg. s.v, memory of the ancient cult : Lactantius 
Laconia; cf. vol. 4, p. 206. Placidus ad Stat. Si/v. ii. 644. ‘Marathon 
© Vol. 4, p. 158. mons Atticae regionis in quo Ikarus est 


@ Papers of the American School, occisus, was not so far wrong in regard 
vol. v, pp. 43-126: the modern name to the position of Ikaria. 
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then from Boeotia by the Euripos and planting its first 
settlement at Ikaria, it must have reached the Ionic tetra- 
polis before it won its way to Athens; and thus we may 
account for the common traits that may be found in the 
Dionysos-worship of the Ionian states in later times. A certain 
family at Ikaria, who professed to be descended from the 
ancestor who had originally received the god, continued till 
at least the fourth century to stand in a close relationship 
with him, and appear to have been distinguished by a special 
designation as of ‘Ixapiets*, from the ordinary dios tév ‘Ika- 
ploy #2, Probably not far from Ikaria lay the deme called 
Semachidai, and this also claimed an ancestor Semachos, 
who was one of the first hosts of the stranger divinity” ; and 
his descendants also maintained special privileges, certain 
priestesses of Dionysos tracing their line from the daughters 
of Semachos ®4 These early religious establishments in the 
villages appear to have retained their autonomy long after 
the political centralization was accomplished ; and we find the 
local Dionysia organized by the local archon °, aided by the 
Bould of the deme. We cannot trace further the geographical 
route or determine the relative chronology of the Dionysiac 
establishment in the Attic demes. It was probably late in 
reaching Eleusis, as the older records of the Demeter-worship 
hetray no consciousness of it at all. But we have seen reason 
for believing that it captured Athens in the days of the 
monarchy, and thus we find the names of Theseus and Ariadne 
blent with the old ritual of the Oschophoria*. It was probably 
from the Ionic tetrapolis that the metropolis obtained its earliest 
worship of this god, and we have a late record of the Athenians 
taking part in an Ikarian solemnity ° 


* This is Prof. Merriam’s probable 
explanation of the phrase in the fourth 
century inscription quoted R. 112; see 
Papers Amer. School, v, Pp. 71; in 
another inscription given, ibid. p. 97, we 
again find the djyéra: distinguished from 
of ‘Ingpteis, 

> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica, 

© M. Foucart, in his Cudte de Dionysos 
en Altique, p. 37, regards this fact as 


proof in each case that the cult was 
established in ‘pre-Theseid’ days, i.e, 
in his reckoning B,C. 1256-1225: such 
chronology is valueless, and the criterion 
is itself fallacious; for a village-cult 
that arose after the cuvoumopds might 
be managed by the local archon. 

8 Vide infra, pp. 201-203. 

© Serv. Verg. Georg. 2, 389. 
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A later wave of Dionysiac enthusiasm appears to have reached 
Athens from Eleutherai, the border-city of Boeotia and Attica 
on the route from Thebes. Hence came the apostle Pegasos, 
who ‘introduced the god to the Athenians, assisted by the 
Delphic oracle reminding them of the former visitation of 
the god at Ikaria‘!*’ The oracle may be that which Demo- 
sthenes has preserved for us?">; and the event is probably 
late, though the legends that colour it suggest a date at least 
as early as the time of Peisistratos. 

Looking at the Peloponnese, we may perhaps regard 
Argolis as the earliest home of the new religion; for the 
myths concerning its fortunes here appear to descend from 
a dim antiquity, and to connect its introduction with the 
Proetid and Perseid dynasty; we hear of the daughters of 
Proitos being driven mad by Hera, and being healed by 
the great Bacchic apostle Melampous with his cathartic 
dances; and again, of the conflict of the god with Perseus 
who conquered, bound, even killed him or threw him into 
a lake**1, Another legend connects the establishment 
of his worship in Argolis with the return of the heroes 
from Troy*. In any case it is probable that it was a pre- 
Homeric event, and we must reckon with the close pre-historic 
connexion of Argos with Thebes and North Greece ; it is also 
noteworthy that the Argive ritual seems to have preserved in 
its purity what appears to have been the Thracian tradition, 
the immersion of the god and his resurrection from the water”. 

As regards the Dionysiac worship in the islands and across 
the sea, only a few doubtful suggestions might be made as 
to the lines along which it migrated from the mainland east- 
wards®; and it is only necessary for the present, for the 
purpose of the earliest chronology, to consider Crete. The 
orgiastic Thraco-Phrygian religion may have penetrated here 
at a very early time, perhaps directly from Phrygia before 


* Geogr. Reg. back to Boeotia; but the trail is very 
» Vide infra pp. 183-184. faint: the cult no doubt belongs to the 
* Dr. Gruppe, Griech. Myth.i.p.235;  Aeolic population, but the name may 
considers that Dionysos ‘Brisaios’ or be derived from an autochthonous local 
‘ Briseus’ of Lesbos andSmyma (Geogr. word of Lesbos. 
Reg. s.v. Lesbos, R. 104 r) can be traced 
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the Hellenic races gained a footing in this island; and this, 
as has been formerly suggested, may account for the promi- 
nence in Cretan worship of the child god, the son of the 
great earth-mother, and for the conception of the cave- 
dwelling divinity who passes away and is buried*, We find 
also in Crete, surviving down to the latter days of paganism, 
a savage form of communion with the god *®, which we may 
surmise to have descended from the aboriginal period of this 
religion, but which had generally died out from the ordinary 
State-ritual; and in Crete the religion may have always 
retained a strong infusion of mysticism and enthusiasm, so 
that it could develope at an early date the higher forms of 
Orphism and a more spiritual asceticism; the island could 
even claim to be the cradle of the sect of ‘Orpheus.’ The 
poet of the Odyssey may have been dimly aware of some 
special connexion between Dionysos and Crete}, for he 
associates him, though obscurely enough, with the Cretan 
heroine Ariadne, a vegetation-goddess who dies and is buried, 
probably a special form of the great goddess of the island. 
And at some time before recorded history begins the influence 
of the Dionysos-Ariadne cult and myth may have radiated 
from Crete to the mainland of Greece, suggesting to the 
Argives the worship of Dionysos Kpyowos, ‘the Cretan,’ with 
a legend of Ariadne attaching». It was probably due to 
certain cult-affinities of Ariadne that near the grave of Ariadne 
at Argos arose the common temple of Dionysos and Aphrodite 
Ourania °. 

We may conclude then with some security that before the 
Homeric period the Thraco-Phrygian religion had penetrated 
in force, probably through Macedon, into some of the North 
Greek communities, especially the Minyans of Thessaly and 
Boeotia, some of the country districts of Attica, and perhaps 
Athens herself, and was establishing itself in the Argolid; 
that the great tide of Hellenic colonization eastwards then 
bore it across the islands to the Asia Minor shore, but that 


* Vide Zeus, R. 3, vol. 1, p. 37- © Vide Aphrodite, R. 104, and vol, 2, 
> Geogr, Reg. s.v. Argolis, Cf.infra, p, 631. 
Pp. 202~203. 
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an earlier period of intercourse between Phrygia and Crete 
had brought it to this island in the pre-Hellenic days. 

We can now pursue the question which is of chief concern 
for us, under what aspect and with what characteristics did 
Dionysos appear in the early Greek cults, and what trans- 
formations in the public worship did Hellenism effect of the 
old tradition. The nature of the Thracian god was, as we 
have seen, sufficiently manifold, and it is not likely that all 
his traits would be preserved with equal clearness in all the 
communities, A few may have received him as a wine-god 
pure and simple, others as a deity of vegetation in general, 
others again as a divinity of the lower world; and here 
and there the influence of some powerful contiguous cult- 
figure, as of Apollo at Delphi, may have modified the local 
view of him. Nevertheless, the god appears to have entered 
the Greek world with a personality so powerful and pervading 
that in spite of local variations he retains his individuality 
and a recognizable identity throughout the Hellenic com- 
munities. No doubt the Orphic sectarian imagined him 
differently from the merry Dikaiopolis of the Acharnians ; but 
the student of the public cults, and of the religious ideas 
popularly attached to them, will not find many Dionysoi— 
figments of esoteric systematizers, but on the whole one 
Dionysos. What surprises us is the long endurance of the 
Thracian tradition, especially in Boeotia, Delphi, and Argolis; 
and the characteristics of the Greek Dionysos that cannot be 
found in the record of the Thracian divinity are after all 
very few. 

It is clear that he did not begin his Hellenic career as 
a specialized or functional god of wine. Many of his appella- 
tives mark him out as a divinity of vegetation in general, 
and particularly of tree-life>: like other Hellenic deities he 
is called Aevdpirns * or “Evdev5pos *, ‘he who lives in the tree;’ 
his life moves in the sap and the bark, and therefore he is 


® Vide p. 120. the thicket; but it might equally well 
> The appellative AaovAAtos"* which — describe the god who wears the ‘ shaggy” 
was in vogue at Megara and Kallatis goat-skin; vide supra, p. 96. 
has been thought to refer to the god of 
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worshipped as ®Aoids or devs at Priene and elsewhere 4, and, 
as devdpopoptat or tree-processions were frequent in his honour, 
he himself is called @vdAogdpos, ‘the bearer of boughs,’ in 
an inscription of Kos!®, At Magnesia, on the Maiander, his 
youthful image was miraculously discovered inside a plane- 
tree, and he was worshipped afterwards there as the ‘god 
of the plane-tree > °4’ The plant that he loved most in 
Greece, as in Thrace, appears to have been the ivy, on account 
probably of its wanton movement and luxuriant life; and 
primitive thought identifying the god with the plant gave 
rise to the cult of Dionysos Kioods at Acharnai®, which shows 
the animistic perception that survives here and there in the 
personal polytheism; and as the ivy spreads round the pillar, 
the god himself is called Tepixidvos at Thebes®. He was 
occasionally supposed to appear like Adonis, his Oriental 
compeer, in the flowers of spring, and we hear at Phlye, in 
Attica, of the altar of Dionysos “Av@ios associated with the 
worship of the Ismenian nymphs, and Ge or the Great 
Goddess*4, An interesting form of tree-magic, evidently com- 
mon in his rural cults, was the practice of hanging masks of 
the god’s countenance on the trees, so that whichever way the 
face might turn in the wind it might spread fertility, or at 
least purge the air of evil influences, as Servius imagines 
its use®. We may suspect that from some such mask with 
open mouth, the cult-epithet arose of Dionysos Kexnvdés*, 
which Pliny tries to explain by means of a story very like 
that of ‘Androcles and the Lion®.’ Vergil speaks of the 
masks being hung on the pines; but the later writers scarcely 
recognized in him the aboriginal deity of the wildwood, 
preferring to limit his ministration to the supervision of the 
cultivated trees*’. In every orchard, according to Maximus 
Tyrius, the rustics were wont to consecrate a tree-stump as 
a Dionysiac fetish®; but the records of actual cults or cult- 
appellatives that express this function allude only to his 
guardianship of the fig-tree and the vine. He was worshipped 
as Zuxirns in Laconia and MeAixios in Naxos® We gather 
from Athenaeus, who quotes his authorities, that the Naxians 
had made an image of Dionysos MeaAixtos of the wood of 
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the fig-tree, calling him after the name of the fruit, as the 
local name for figs was pelArxa: we need not doubt the facts, 
but we may suspect that the epithet had here as elsewhere 
the connotation of the ‘placable’ one, the god of the lower 
world. 

It was as the deity of the grape that he has left the deepest 
impress on the literature of Greece and Europe and on the 
religious imagination of the Hellenic people: and the cult- 
appellatives that express this aspect of him are the most 
numerous *!. ’Oudaxirns, Srapvdirns 4, Etoragpvaos at Leba- 
deia*?, possibly Anveds at Mykonos“, if this epithet could 
be derived from the wine-vat*, Avatos and Adotos, ‘the 
deliverer, at Thebes, Sikyon, and Corinth*, interpreted usually 
as ‘the deliverer from care,’ but probably in its original 
intention an evocation of the god who delivers us from the 
ill effects of his own gift or from the madness of his revel?: 
Aeivos, the god of the libation®’, ‘the god,’ according to 
Euripides, ‘who himself is offered in libation to the other 
gods **, and might therefore be called @eodaictos, ‘the feaster 
of the gods, as we know that the Qcodaicia was in many 
places his special festival: Mépuxos *°, alluding to the smearing 
of the idol’s face with wine-lees, [Iporpvyatos, to whom the 
mporpvyaia, the feast of sanctification before the gathering of 
the vintage, was offered *5i: these are cult-epithets that have 
been preserved to us from a probably larger list of half- 
magical appellatives intended to evoke the divine power of 
the vineyard ¢, 

* But vide infra, p. 209 n.c. 


» This is suggested by the fact that 
both at Sikyon and at Corinth Avotos 


from a Greek form such as AotBdatos: 
this is phonetically possible; but 
Wissowa, Religion u. Kultus der Rimer, 


and Bdayeos were the distinct appel- 
latives, attached to two distinct images, 
in a double cult; and it is a primaeval 
idea in this religion that the god himself 
purges away the madness that he sends. 
Plutarch gives to "EAevOepevs the same 
meaning as he gives to Avotos*7*; but 
Dionysos “EAevfepevs can only mean 
primarily the ‘god of Eleutherai’* * 

© Gruppe, Griech. Kulte u. Mythen, 
p. 84, derives the Latin name ‘ Leiber’ 


p- 27, consider Leiber to be a purely 
Roman deity, originally distinct from 
Dionysos. 

4 Possibly evepyérns was one of these, 
which is vaguely attested by Hesychios*! 
(cf. “Hpa Evepyecia at Argos, vol, 1, 
Hera R. 40): whether the mysterious 
epithet yéAag by which he was wor- 
shipped at Amyklai really alludes to 
the power of the wine-god (Geogr. Reg. 
5.v. Laconia) may be doubted, but no 
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Now we have seen that this power and this function belonged 
to the god primaevally, Thrace being a very early home of 
wine, It also brewed beer, and the Thraco-Phrygian Sabazios 
may have been a beer-god as well. But fortunately for them- 
selves the old Greeks used no other intoxicant but pure wine; 
and when Dionysos made his way into Greece, dispossessing 
older local wine-heroes, we .cannot find that he had any 
association with any other alcoholic beverage ; for the attempts 
recently made to connect the words rpay@éds and Bpduios with 
the brewing of beer are in the highest degree fanciful and 
strained® And this connexion between Dionysos and the 
juice of the grape is of the very closest. belonging origi- 
nally to animistic rather than to theistic thought. We have 
noted the possible significance of Dionysos Bérpus for old 
Thracian religion*®*; and the primitive concept that the 
thing itself is divine, that the juice is the very god or the very 
spirit of the god, not merely the creation and the gift of the 
god, may glimmer at times through the higher theistic thought 
that overlay it. Certainly the passage quoted above from 
the Bakchai of Euripides identifies the god with the drink 
as absolutely as the god Soma in the Vedic religious system 
is identified with the Soma-drink; and the earliest fetishes 
of Dionysos, such as that of ’Axparopdpos at Phigaleia **4, 
show how little removed was the personal form from the 
natural or cultivated growths of woodland, orchard, and vine- 
yard ; and it is possible that the name of the festival ©coina 
may have preserved a reminiscence that once the wine itself 
was conceived as ‘very god». But here as elsewhere the 
strong anthropomorphism of the Greek spirit triumphed: 
Dionysos was for them, as he probably was for the Thracians, 
a high personal god, more than the animistically imagined 
vine-cluster, a personal creator who gives his life to things ; 
nor was the sacrificial liquor deified as in the Vedas, nor can 
other explanation more plausible than Theophr. . P. 8. 9, 2; for rpdyos vide 
that suggested by Pausanias has been infra, p. 232, n. b; the epigram of Julian 
found. quoted by her does not suggest that 

* Miss Harrison, Proieg. 416-421: either word was in use to denote any 


neither Apéyos nor zpayos ever means kind of fermented liquor. 
‘beer’; Bpépos was a kind of oats, > Vide infra, pp. 206-207. 
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we say with surety that the ordinary Greek in the public and 
open worship drank wine with any consciousness that he was 
drinking the god himself. 

Yet the idea of the divine character of wine was strongly 
rooted in Hellenic paganism; and the worship of the wine- 
god will only seem trivial or shallow to those who have 
neither knowledge nor imagination of the ancient religious 
perception. Early religion was far less preoccupied with 
morality than later, and far more sensitive therefore to the 
appeal made by the mystery and charm of physical life and 
of nature-magic. Even corn and fruits and oil were not felt 
as wholly material things, but as possessing something of 
‘mana,’ or 7d évOeov, something of mysterious divinity. But 
wine, as other intoxicants, would seem far more even than 
these to come from the deepest source of the life of things ; 
and its psychologic effect must have appeared to the primitive 
mind as the phenomenon of divine possession. We have no 
clear record of the feelings of the aboriginal Thracian; but 
probably the utterance of the Vedic worshipper, ‘we have 
drunk Soma, we have become immortal, we have entered into 
light, we have known the gods*,’ expresses a religious per- 
ception, in regard to the mystery of alcohol, widely diffused 
in early religions. And wine has been the last among the 
products of vegetation to fall into the rank of purely secular 
and material things. Even in the most advanced Greek 
culture it had not wholly lost its savour of old religion; nor 
did wine-worship clash at all with the best morality or the 
hygienic doctrines of the people or the people’s teachers ; 
for drunkenness was never a serious social evil for Hellas, 
nor did the philosophers preach against intemperance as a 
national danger; nor again were the modern appliances known 
whereby wine has become a thing vile and corrupt. We may 
assume then that originally it had been used in this ancient 
religion as the most potent, though by no means the sole, 
vehicle of Bacchic possession or divine communion, being the 
quintessence of that god-life that moved in the juices and 
sap of the earth: then when its mystic character faded before 

* Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 109. 
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growing science, it remained the pledge of that exuberant 
physical well-being which was part of the ideal and the 
promise proffered by the worship of Dionysos. 

But it is doubtful if any Greek cult regarded Dienwsee 
power as limited to the wine-god’s activity. Being as we have 
seen a divinity that works in the trees and the flowers, he might 
occasionally become the patron of the higher agriculture ; for 
though this had been assigned as the special department 
to divinities older than he on the soil of Hellas, yet the 
polytheistic religion shows frequent overlapping of functions. 
Maximus Tyrius in a quaint passage speaks of him as taking 
tather late in life to agriculture®*; and such epithets as 
Avirns which he enjoyed at Heraia in Arcadia 2, Kdpmeos in 
Thessaly 4, possibly MpéSdacros**, the god of the aody bloom, 
may allude to his power in every field of cultivation. The 
appellative Syrdvewos attached to him at Teos admits of a 
double explanation, and according to one it reveals him as 
a god of cereals*®; and he may have had this character at 
Phigaleia in Arcadia, where the public gatherings known as 
paeves, or ‘cake-feasts,’ were specially under his patronage 7". 
Nevertheless, such cult-aspects of him were rarely presented ; 
the old Hellenic divinities of cultivation, Demeter Kore, were 
too strongly intrenched in the popular faith to be easily set 
aside. But they could, and willingly did, admit him to their 
company *, just as the Minyan Charites, the ancient goddesses 
of growth at Orchomenos, appear to have adopted him. The 
examples of cult association given in a former context show 
that Pindar had full right to speak of Dionysos as ‘the consort 
of Demeter’; and Euripides, in the pseudo-philosophic 
sermon on Bakchos, which he puts into the mouth of Teiresias, 
makes the god represent the liquid principle in things as 
Demeter stands for the dry. We note also his not infrequent 
association in Hellenic cult with the water-nymphs*'*®; and 
probably already in his native land he had some primaeval 

* Vide R. 128; vol. 3, p. 46 p. 153 D. Mvorys with Demeter at 
Dionysos in the Attic Haloa; p. 47 Tegea, with Demeter and Kore at Lema; 
with Pan and Demeter X@ovia; p. 100 pp. 201 with Demeter and the Daughter 


united perhaps with Kore ina iepds yapos in Arcadia; cf. Demeter, R. 230. 
at Sikyon; pp. 146-132 at Eleusis; > Vide supra, p. 112. 
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connexion with the water and the water-spirits, among whom 
may have been the Seilenoi; for what is recorded as another 
name—possibly Thracian—for these daimones, “Eppyvou*, has 
been with probability affiliated to the stem that appears in 
the river-names, Hermos and Hermon, in Maionia. We shall 
note the part that water played in the ritual and ritual-legends 
of this cult in Greece. But directly in himself Dionysos 
appears never to have been worshipped as a deity of rivers 
and streams. From mere local accident he might be called 
after the name of a particular river, on the banks of which 
he might have a shrine, as he was called Aevxvavirns * in Elis ; 
or if his altar or temple were on the coast, or his idol had 
been fished up out of the sea, he might be styled ‘Ad\ceds or 
TleAdyws in Thessaly ®°, or ’Axraios in Chios®°: the fountain 
called Kptocotca, near Haliartos, owed its association with the 
god to the ruddy colour of its waters, and the story arose 
that this was where the divine infant was first washed by 
the nymphs who were his nurses*?; and such legends would 
be supported by the ritual-act, which was much in vogue, 
of throwing the puppet of Dionysos into the water, Yet 
many of the other vegetation-deities of Greece appear to have 
had a closer connexion than he with the fertilizing stream. 

So powerful was the original conception of him as an earth- 
deity, whose life worked in the warm sap of the soil, that 
men could scarcely think of him as operating equally in the 
running water or the rain. We should have indeed to modify 
this statement if we believed in some of the ancient interpreta- 
tions of the mysterious appellative “Yns *°, Plutarch evidently 
derives it from the root of few, ‘to rain,’ and thinks it was 
applied to Dionysos ‘as lord of the watery element in things.’ 
The author of the Etymologicum Magnum quotes the opinion 
of Kleidemos that Dionysos was so-called because his sacrifices 
were mainly performed at the season ‘when the god sends 
rain, that is, in the winter and spring; and he declares on 
the authority of Pherekydes that “Yys was also an epithet 
of Semele, who certainly was no rain-goddess; and a passage 


* Hesych. s.v. “Epynvoc of Xeidqvar; !Viss. Wien, 1894, p. 44. 
vide Thomaschek, Sztz. d. K. Ak. d. > Vide infra, p. 181. 
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in Bekker’s Anecdota gives the view of ‘other people’ who 
think that "fs was Dionysos, so-called because ‘Zeus rained 
down ambrosia upon him.’ We notice that these authorities 
speak doubtfully, and their explanations are fanciful, and that 
none of those who believe that “Ynys was a Greek word meaning 
‘rain, venture to interpret Dionysos “ns directly as a rain- 
god. The facts of cult were too strong against them, and 
we have no proof that this appellative belonged to any public 
Hellenic worship of our god. In spite of its close resemblance 
to other Greek words derived from the root of dev, the proba- 
bility is great that "ys, as a term of Dionysiac intention, has 
come into Greek from the Thraco-Phrygian speech, being 
adapted from the first word in the Sabazian invocation, ims 
arrns, with which Demosthenes has familiarized us, and which 
belonged to the same orgiastic religion and religious vocabu- 
lary as the cry of edot Zao. In these two formulae we can 
recognize the names of the Phrygian Ates or Attis, and the 
worshipper of Sabazios; but can only guess at the meaning 
of the term ts and the cry evot; and we are inclined to 
believe that the view of Aristophanes, who ‘ ranked “Ynys among 
alien gods *°, was worth all the rest. 

The great god of Thrace, then, retains in Hellas the 
character with which his own land invested him, of an 
earth-deity of general vegetation and fruitfulness. And as 
we should expect, the phallos was often his emblem in Greek 
as it was in Thracian ritual *. The legend of the introduction 
into Attica of the worship of Eleutherai was suggested by 
the use of the phallos as a fetish-figure of this cult*4*: the 
Athenians who resisted the new religion were smitten by 
a disease in their genital organs; the oracle showed them 
the only way of deliverance, and having received the god 
they erected the gadAoi in public and private as memorials. 

The youthful productive vigour of the god may have been 
also expressed and evoked by the appellative “H8wy, which 

* Cf, the statement in the Z#. Mag. equivalent for “OpBpios. "OpBpixds is 
that a Dionysiac feast called AwBpécia the name of a Satyr on an archaic 
was held in the month Anvaiow ®, Corinthian vase, vide Jahrbuch d. d. 


© The gloss in Hesychios™ isthe only  /#s¢. 1893, p. 91. 
passage where “I'ys is regarded as a direct 
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belonged to him in his worship at Naples: the inscriptions * 199° 
describe the deity here as "HBwy simply, but Macrobius may 
have had good reason for interpreting him as Dionysos. It 
has been supposed that he was figured under the type of the 
horned deity: this is a doubtful point that will be considered 
later; but it is certain that the conception of the bull-god 
belongs to the earliest tradition which Hellas received from the 
Thraco-Phrygian stock, and that some of the earlier Hellenes 
had been taught to imagine their adopted god as incarnate in 
the bull, and occasionally assuming the bovine form wholly or 
in part. In the ancient Elean hymn he is hailed by the 
women as ‘noble bull,’ and invited to come to the holy shrine, 
‘charging with his bull’s foot **¢%’ And the Argives invoked 
him as Bovyenyjs, ‘the son of the cow,’ an epithet implying the 
bovine shape of Semele ®®. We find also an ancient commu- 
nion-ritual preserving this idea in Greece down to a late date®, 
a ritual which suggested to Sophocles the curious phrase, 
‘Dionysos the bull-eater**4’ The inscription @¢0d ravpou 
found in Thespiai *44 may refer to the bull-Dionysos, but it is 
of doubtful value and significance. It is, however, clear that 
the ancient tradition survived in the legends and even in the 
public worship of many parts of Hellas». Besides the facts 
just mentioned there is the evidence from the Thessalian 
legend of ‘ Boutes,’ ‘the ox-herd,’ who drives the Maenads °, 
and from the name Boukolion, ‘the ox-stall,’ applied at 
Athens to the residence of the king-archon, where the solemn 
union of the queen-archon with the god was annually consum- 
mated *°*: the word suggests that the archon was himself the 
Bovxodos, ‘ the ox-herd,’ but this title appears to have dropped 
out of the nomenclature of the state-cults and to have been 
in vogue mainly in the later mystic societies consecrated to 
Sabazios or in the brotherhood of the Iobacchi*#® 6a i; 
the earliest example in literature, a line in the Wasps of 
Aristophanes, ‘thou art ox-herd to the same Sabazios as I,’ 
associates the term with the Phrygian name of the god ®°. 
The evidence is equally clear, though somewhat slighter, 


: Vide infra, p. 157. bull-calf of Tenedos "*, 
> Vide also ‘ Ritual,’ p. 165, cf. the © Vide infra, p. 181. 
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for the occasional incarnation of the Greek Dionysos in the 
form of the goat; a fact of great importance for the question 
of the origin and significance of Greek tragedy, and therefore 
more conveniently discussed in a later part of this chapter. 

A phallic deity, associated with the pasturing herds, and 
himself sometimes conceived as horned, would naturally fall 
into the company of such an aboriginal pasture-god as Pan; 
and we find a common sacrifice offered to them in the borders 
of Argolis and Arcadia 1°%2, A god who was conceived as the 
source of life in nature—vai(wos as a Pergamene oracle called 
him 4®—might acquire certain titles significant of generation ; 
and Dionysos bore the epithet évdpyns in Samos and perhaps 
elsewhere 1°; but other titles attached to him, ’Op@ds 1", Xut- 
po ddas 16%, baddjy 1°, which have been supposed to have had 
a phallic significance, are of doubtful value, and the last of 
doubtful authenticity*. In spite of the prevalence of his 
phallic ritual, Dionysos was not generally recognized in Hellas 
as the divine source of human or animal procreation. 

We have now to consider another aspect of this religion, 
intimately connected with that which has just been presented, 
but of deeper concern for higher religious aspiration. We 
have seen that the Thracian earth-god was also the lord 
of the lower world and of the domain of souls ; and the Greek 
Dionysos reveals this character also in so much of the record 
of Hellenic belief that we must suppose it to have been received 
with the original tradition and not to have been developed 


independently on Hellenic soil. 


* An altar to "Op0ds Ardévucos was 
erected at Athens in the temple of the 
Hours near an altar of the nymphs, and 
Philochoros interpreted the word as in- 
dicating the ‘ temperate’ wine-god who 
enables men to stand upright; this is 
not impossible, for the divine epithet 
is often a spell-word, uttered in order to 
secure the object of the prayer; it is 
also conceivable that it was suggested 
by some upright statue of the god; 
there is no evidence that ép6és, any more 
than épé8os, could bear a phallic sense, 
vide vol. 3, p. 453, n. b. @adAqv, as 


The earliest literary evidence 


a cult-epithet of Dionysos, is a fiction of 
Lobeck, Aglaoph. 1087; the MSS. of 
Pausanias suggest Kepadny, an epithet 
explained by the story of the head of 
Dionysos, carved of olivewood, being 
washed up ashore at Methymna'; 
Eusebios, who knows the story, quotes 
an oracle in which this head is called 
adAnvés, but in his comments he shows 
that he regards this adjective as describ- 
ing the material of the head and not as 
an epithet of Dionysos, still less as 
‘phallic’ in meaning. 
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is the fragment of Herakleitos **: ‘ Hades is the same as Dio- 
nysos, the god to whom the mad orgies of the wild women 
are devoted” And Plutarch enumerates certain appellatives, 
such as Zaypevs, NuxréAtos, Ioodairys, EdBovdeis, which he re- 
garded as expressive of his functions in the lower world * > %, 
Of these there is only one that we find in any record of 
public cult; on the akropolis at Megara Pausanias found the 
shrine of Dionysos NuxréAtos, which he briefly notices without 
any statement as regards the nature of the god or the legend 
of its foundation *, and Ovid mentions this name among the 
many that he cites as in vogue among the Greek races. 
The original sense of the epithet is clear; it is a sobriquet 
of the ‘god of night, and this might have arisen merely 
from the fact that much of his ritual was performed by 
night; but it was certain to acquire a deeper significance 
and to mark him out as a god of the dark world below. 
Of the other titles that Plutarch cites in this connexion, we 
know the origin and history of at least one of them, EdSovdeds ; 
we have seen that this was a euphemistic title of Zeus- 
Hades, in vogue at Eleusis and elsewhere and belonging to 
the old Hellenic religion*; and it is almost certain that it 
was borrowed for Dionysos from the great centre of the Attic 
mysteries, to which Orphism stood in such close relation. It 
became then a mystic title of Dionysos, especially in vogue 
in Orphic societies, as the fragments of the Orphic hymn 
discovered in South Italy and Crete reveal }8?; but we do not 
find it attached to this deity in a single recorded public cult, 
for the inscription in the Museo Nani at Verona commemo- 
rating a dedication of ‘the wife of the hierophant to the most 
manifest god Dionysos Eubouleus and to the (other chthonian 
powers)’ is a late record of what may have been a private 
mystic society *® As regards Icodairns we must take Plu- 
tarch's assertion on faith; and he must have been aware of 
some association somewhere between this appellative and the 
god whose chthonian character he declares it expressed. But 
no other authority supports him, though it is of some interest 
to note that Hesychios cites the word as applied ‘by some 
* Vide vol. 1, p. 48, and vol. 3, pp. 144-145. 
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people’ to Plouton**®, Of more value for the question of 
public cult is the statement of Harpokration that ‘ Isodaites’ 
was ‘some sort of foreign daimon, to whom women of doubtful 
repute were initiated® >’; this suggests a Phrygian daimon of 
Dionysiac-Sabazian character worshipped by a mystic society 
consisting chiefly of women, and the name ’Iaodatrns, which of 
course descends from the well-known Homeric phrase, could 
allude to ‘the equal feast,’ the sacramental meal which all 
partook in common; it could then have been borrowed and 
interpreted after their wont by the Orphic teachers, who 
applied it to their chthonian Dionysos as the great power 
who offered to all souls equal hospitality, even as Plouton was 
poetically called ToAvdéypwr, ‘the all-hospitable one.’ Finally, 
it is in every way probable that Plutarch derived all his lore 
in this matter from Orphic sources. 

With ‘Zagreus’ a treatise on Greek state-religion is 
scarcely concerned, for this divine name has never yet been 
found in any record of state-cult*, though that need not 
diminish its interest for the student of Greek religion as 
a whole. The word may be an inheritance from Thracian 
nomenclature, for, though it has a Hellenic sound and form, 
Hellenic philology has not been able to determine its mean- 
ing’, We first hear of it as occurring in a pcem of the epic 
cycle, and an important fragment of the ‘Cretans’ of Euripides 
shows that it was in vogue in Crete as a mystic epithet of the 
lower-world god, Dionysos identified with Zeus*. We may 
conjecture that its diffusion owed much to Onomakritos, whom 
Pausanias declares to have been the first to work up the legend 
of the Titans attacking and dismembering the young god 78°, 
At any rate the name ‘Zagreus’ had always a chthonian 
connotation and an association with the story of the Titans’ 
murder. But we are not able to say with security that this 


* Schneider, [tener Studien, xxv > The explanation of the word as 
(1903), S. 1903, Cieber den Ursprung ‘the mighty hunter’—which Euripides 
des Dionysos-Kultes, supposes that may have had in mind in his phrase 
Plouton was called Zagreus at Eleusis in the Bakchai, 6 yap avaf dypevs—is 
and that Dionysos borrowed the name not plausible on religious grounds. 
thence; but there is no evidence for © Vide vol. 1, R. p. 3, p. 140. 
either of these statements. 
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was enacted in any ritual organized and established by any 
state*, though a hint is given us by Pausanias that the 
legend at least was associated with some public worship at 
Patrai7®>. 

To the epithets enumerated by Plutarch we can add two 
others’ that appear to be derived from real Attic cult, 
MedAav6ldins and MeAdvatys, which are both of considerable 
interest for the early phases of this religion. Suidas preserves 
the story that the daughters of Eleuther, the eponymous hero 
of Eleutherai, saw ‘a vision of Dionysos wearing the black 
goat-skin and reviled it; whereupon the god in anger drove 
them mad, and Eleuther received an oracle bidding him wor- 
ship Dionysos MeAdvatyts by way of healing their madness ®9 ».’ 
Another legend is given by the scholiast on Aristophanes, and 
with some differences by the scholiast on Plato, who almost 
certainly derives it from Hellanikos ®°: the Boeotian Xanthos 
was about to engage in a duel with Melanthos, the Neleid who 
was fighting on the side of the Athenians; as they advanced 
against each other, Melanthos perceived a form behind his 
enemy, and he reproached him with bringing a comrade to 
help him; whereupon Xanthos turned to look behind him, 
and at that moment Melanthos slew him: the form was 
Dionysos MeAdvatyts, whom the Athenians admitted in 
consequence to the festival of the ‘Apatouria,’ giving it a 
name which commemorated ‘the deceit’ practised by the god’. 
And the cult of Dionysos MeAdvatyis reached Hermione ® ® 
probably from Attica. The same aspect of the deity was 
presented by the appellative MeAavéidys, which Konon records 
and also connects vaguely with the Apatouria 5’. Medav6l3ns 


® Vide infra, ‘ Ritual,’ pp. 171-173. 

> Wide would also interpret the in- 
vocation fjpws Awvuee in the famous 
Elean liturgy *¢ as having a chthonian 
significance, Arch, Relig. VHi'tssensch. 
1907, p. 263: it is difficult to decide 
the question before we can decide the 
age of that poem: the appellative is 
Strange, because nowhere, as far as we 
know, was Dionysos worshipped merely 


as half-mortal and half-divine, the later 
sense of fipws; and as he is invoked 
here with the Charites he would appear 
rather as a god of life than of death. 
Has fjpos here merely the vague Homeric 
meaning, just as we find any deity might 
be called dvag or ‘king’? 

* For the discussion of this legend 
vide infra, pp. 234-236. 
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is a patronymic form of MédavOos, whom Usener regards as 
a disguise of Dionysos himself*, a point to consider later in 
connexion with an important phenomenon in ritual». Of the 
original sense of both appellatives there can be little doubt: 
‘the dark god,’ ‘the god of the black goat-skin,’ is the nether 
deity; we have the precise parallel of MeAdvatys ’Epwis in 
Aeschylus® and the Arcadian designation of ‘Demeter the 
Black,’ the chthonian goddess, The association of Dionysos 
MeAdvatyts with Eleutherai—or, according to the various 
accounts of the combat between Xanthos and Melanthos, with 
Oinoe, Melainai, or Panakton, all places on the Attic-Boeotian 
border—suggests that the Attic god brought from Boeotia 
his double character of a vegetation-deity, worshipped with 
a phallic ritual, and of a chthonian divinity connected with 
the world of souls. At Thebes there is some evidence that 
Dionysos was regarded as a buried god, whose grave was 
shown there ®™, and the legend and worship of Semele had 
close associations with the lower world’; we note also that the 
nightly and mysterious ritual of Dionysos Avovos and Bdxxetos 
at Sikyon was connected by a cult tradition with Thebes *5¢. 
We can thus understand how a divinity of such power and 
function was able at an early date to capture the Attic An- 
thesteria, which was at once a magic-ritual to evoke vegetation 
and a festival to commemorate and placate the souls of the 
departed. We have no clear evidence that the chthonian 
aspect of the god was prominent in the state-cults of Attica ; 
whether it was reflected in the ritual of the Anthesteria will be 
considered in the following section on Dionysiac ritual; but 
the facts recorded and discovered prove that the original 
tradition of Thrace was in this as in other respects maintained 
in much of Greek worship and tradition. 

Only, the immigrant god did not succeed in dispossessing 
the old chthonian deities of Hellas, Zeus X@évos, Hermes, 
and Hades-Plouton, in the public cults; in many communities 
he may have been placed by their side *, but his predominance 


* Gotternamen, p. 21. 4 Vide Ritual, pp. 183, 193. 
» Vide infra, pp. 234-236. © At Mykonos sacrifice was offered 
© Sept. 700. to him on behalf of the crops, and on 
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in this dark sphere was maintained chiefly by the private 
mystic societies; and it was they who preached the doctrine 
of a happy immortality through divine communion, a doctrine 
with which no public and official worship in Greece was 
ever concerned. No Greek city through its ordinary officials 
and priests offered prayers or performed service for the salva- 
tion of the dead or the repose of their souls; the utmost it 
could do was to adopt and patronize the Eleusinia. 

We may now continue our survey of the general facts of 
Dionysiac religion. 

We have seen that the Thracian god who lived below 
the ground or in a cave was also a prophet of renown and 
power. And we should expect that Dionysos should have 
brought this function with him into Greece, all the more 
because in Hellenic belief there was an immemorial con- 
nexion between the earth-spirit and a particular kind of 
divination*. Euripides proclaims that ‘the god is a great 
prophet, for madness and the Bacchic inspiration have great 
power of soothsaying 47*’; we have noted the shrine of 
prophecy associated with Orpheus in Lesbos‘, but Dionysos 
himself seems only to have directly practised the art in the 
worship of Amphikleia in Phokis, which Pausanias describes 
in sufficient detail to allow us to discern its affinity with the 
Thracian *"*. He is evidently here regarded as a divinity 
of the under-world; his service was shrouded in mystery, 
and his priest delivered oracles in a state of ecstasy; but 
the god also communicated with his worshippers directly by 
means of dreams, as Gaia once did at Delphi; and he 
became known here as ‘the healer, for it was to the sick 
that he specially vouchsafed these communications, who 
consulted him, we may suppose, by that method known 
as incubation which was commonly employed in the super- 
natural therapeutics of Greece. We may believe, then, that 
the same day—the 12th of Lenaion— p. 171; Tarentum also maintained a pro- 
to Zeus Chthonios and Ge Chthonia**: minent cult of the chthonian Dionysos 
the later coins of the Lydian Nysa show and Kore (vide infra, Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
that he was there associated with the Italy and p. 247). 


powerful local worship of Kore and * Vide vol. 3, pp. 7-11, and vol. 4, 
Hades, vide Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Lydia, pp. 180-182, 190, 
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wherever Dionysos was called "larpés, ‘the physician,’ this 
conception of him arose from the same practice and the 
same ancient view of him. It is only indeed at Athens 
that a Dionysos "Iarpés is attested on fair evidence; and 
when Athenaeus quoting from a certain Mnesitheos that he 
enjoyed this title everywhere*, we may regard this only 
as a fagon de parler*®. Nor do we know on what authority 
Hesychios interprets [ladys as a title of Dionysos, under- 
standing it probably in the sense of ‘the healer *%.’ 

The old conception, then, of the prophet-god had not 
died out in the Hellenic tradition; but it is also clear that 
Apollo and the local mantic heroes were too firmly established 
in the popular faith for Dionysos to achieve much in this 
sphere. Even at Delphi, where he was reccived with such 
passionate devotion, he never intruded into the prophetic 
department of the Hellenic god of the shrine. 

We have now to consider the specially Hellenic character 
of Dionysos, the attributes that he acquired on Greek soil, 
independently of the tradition. The civic and political tem- 
perament of Hellas reacted, as we should expect, on his cult, 
sobering the ritual in certain departments and adapting him 
to the system of the Polis. 

We have seen that he has little to do with the organization 
of the family and tribe which was based on the idea of 
common descent; it would seem that he arrived too late for 
the Greek communities to adopt him as their tribal or commu- 
nal ancestor. The exceptions are few and doubtful. We do not 
know why he was styled Marpgos at Megara 514, a title which 
usually, but not always’, designates the divine ancestor. But 
we may conjecture here the influence of the legend and cult of 
Melampous, the Dionysiac-prophet of Minyan connexions, who 
was worshipped at Aigosthena; for his descendant Polyeidos 


wine-god that is the “Iarpds, and the 
medicinal use of wine might occasionally 


* In the same context Athenaeus 
quotes from Chamaileon a Pythian 


oracle bidding men ‘for the twenty days 
before the rising of the dog-star and 
twenty days after to abide in the well- 
shaded house and to use (the boon of) 
the healer Dionysos’: it is here the 


win for the god this title: cf. the name 
of the Roman vintage-festival,‘ meditrin- 
alia,’ Bailey, Noman Religion, p. 69. 

> Vide supra, p. 92. 

© Vide Artemis Marpga, vol. 2, p. 464. 
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came to Megara and instituted the cult of Dionysos®'*. A late 
authority attests that he enjoyed the name of zpordrwp, ‘our 
fathers’ father, at Nikaia in Bithynia, while the founder of the 
city was said to be Herakles*!»; but the better evidence of 
the coins suggests that the former god was officially called 
xriorns, not only at Nikaia but at Tion in Bithynia®. But in 
the later period such appellatives were apt to be attached to 
any prominent divinity out of reverence and affection, without 
implying any real legend of descent or foundation. We might 
have expected, but do not find, a cult of Dionysos as the 
divine ancestor in Aitolia, because of the ancient legend 
of his union with Althaia, the queen-goddess of Kalydon. 
Curiously enough, the remote influence of this legend is trace- 
able in Alexandria, where, owing to the close association of 
the Ptolemies with Dionysos, a deme of the dvd} Atovvola 
was said to have been called Althes in memory of his 
Calydonian consort *. 

An immigrant god might be adopted into the ancestral 
religion by the fiction of an assimilation to some aboriginal 
ancestor or hero; we have an example of this proccss in the 
case of Poseidon-Erechtheus ; and we may discern a parallel to 
this in the faintly remembered cult of Dionysos-Kadmos at 
Thebes, belonging probably to the Minyan period’. Or, 
by free adoption, the newcomer could be admitted into the 
phratric system, without disturbing the ancestral cults. Thus 
the Attic Apatouria, which remained always under the protec- 
tion of the older Attic divinities, was able apparently to find 
a place for Dionysos in the clan-festival of the ‘phratores’; 
and as the legend points to Eleutherai we may connect this 
admission of the deity with the incorporation of Eleutherai 
into the Attic community®. The only Attic phratry whose 
name may possibly have been derived from an appellative 
of Dionysos was the Avadeis ; or it may be a mere coincidence 
that Avados is recorded as his epithet in Paionia4. Even the 
demes, like the Ikarian, that claimed the closest intimacy 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v, Egypt-Alexandria. 1. Entwickelung des Dionysos-Kultes 
> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Boeotia-Thebes. tx Attica, s, 13. 
© This is also Ribbeck’s view Anfange * Geogr. Reg. s.v. Paionia. 
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with him, did not enrol him among their ancestors. But his 
annual marriage with the queen-archon, the Basilissa of 
Athens, may have also carried with it at one time a sense of 
consanguinity thus ritualistically established between the whole 
state and the newly adopted god. And the old Calydonian 
legend may reflect a similar feeling among the Aetolians that 
the alien divinity was admitted to their kinship by union with 
their ancestral queen-goddess. 

His adoption into the Hellenic pantheon was ratified partly 
by the story of his second birth from Zeus, partly by the 
fiction of Hera suckling him at her breast, both legends 
reflecting no doubt some human ritual of adoption®. 

Once admitted, the political significance of his cult could 
develop until he might become in certain communities the 
paramount divinity of the state. Of the older Greek com- 
munities only Teos and Naxos are known to have given him 
this position, which he may have owed in the former city to 
the residence and influence of the artists; Teian inscriptions 
of the Roman period speak of him as ‘the god of the city,’ 
‘the protecting deity of our most holy state®’; while the 
island Naxos was said to be consecrated to him, and we find 
that public documents were dated by the name of his priest °, 
Yet his appellatives that express his civic character are very 
few. We hear of him as Iodérys, ‘the citizen,’ at Heraia in 
Arcadia %, and as Zadrys, ‘the saviour, in Argolis and at 
Troezen; and it is likely that at the latter place the title 
had a political significance, as his altar there was near to 
the altar of the ‘Themides4, the powers of civic justice. 
He was called Anporedrjs, ‘the adopted one of the whole 
people, at Karystos and in an oracle quoted by Demosthenes, 
delivered by Dodona to Athens; or as the god beloved ‘of 
the people’ he might be styled Snydoros, as at Tralles, Teos, 
Magnesia on Sipylon®; while in Thera his formal appellative 


* Vide supra, p. 110. and in any case is not attested of a 
> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Ionia-Teos. public cult but of the worship of a private 
° Ib. s.v. Kyklades-Naxos, society *. 
4 The title Etpv@ep:s of Dionysos in * Vide Geogr. Reg. 5.7. 

a late inscription of Nisyros is doubtful, 
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seems at least in later times to have been 6 apd wdéddews, 
‘he who stands before our state*’ A cult-epithet of greater 
interest that belongs to this class is Ka@nyeuev, which is found 
at Pergamon, Teos, and Philadelphia**. Usually the word 
would mean ‘the leader of the colony,’ the deity under 
whose guidance the emigrants founded their new home. But 
in the great movement of Hellenic colonization Dionysos 
plays little or no part. Apollo is the divine leader par 
excellence, and the few cities consecrated to Dionysos under 
the name Atovioov méAts are late foundations; one in Phrygia, 
mentioned by Stephanos as built by Attalos and Eumenes to 
commemorate the finding of an idol of Dionysos on the spot, 
another in Pontos, which was previously called Kpovyol, but 
changed its name in consequence of an idol being washed up 
on the shore*. But certainly at Pergamon the appellative Kaé- 
nyeyev could not have been given to Dionysos in the sense of 
‘the Founder’; for this would have clashed with the cherished 
legends and traditions of the city: it must have designated the 
God rather as the familiar guide and protector of the Attalid 
dynasty‘, of whose devotion we have many proofs. His worship 
was here united with that of the personified Demos; and in 
the state-religion of Pergamon Dionysos was raised to the rank 
of Zeus and joined in partnership with the highest god under 
the style of Zeus Bdxxos**" A letter of Attalos III, recovered 
in the excavations, is of special interest for the revelation it 
gives of the religious enthusiasm of the family %*: ‘As my 
mother, Queen Stratonike, was most pious in her behaviour 
to all deities, but especially to Zeus Sabazios, whom she 
brought into our country in accordance with the religious 
tradition of her family, and whom, having found my helper 
and champion in many perilous affairs, I have determined 
in consequence of the manifestations he has given of his 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thera. city-god of Kyrene, and rarely occurs 


> The ’Aarvdpéyia of Kyrene > seems 
to have commemorated the foundation- 
day of the state and to have been asso- 
ciated with the @codaiga, in which 
Dionysosand the Nymphs werebonoured. 
But Dionysos was never in any sense the 


on its coinage, vide Geogr. Reg, s.v. 
Libya. 

° Geogr. Reg. s.v. Asia Minor Interior 
—Pontos, Phrygia, 

? Vide von Prott Ath, Mitth. 1902, 
pp. 163-165. 
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power to consecrate by the side of Athena Nikephoros, I have 
made arrangements for sacrifices, processions, and mysteries 
to be performed in his honour on behalf of the city,’ &c. 
In an oracle quoted by Pausanias* the symbol chosen for 
Attalos I in the hieratic style is the bull, and we may surmise 
that his devotion to the bull-deity was the reason for this. 
The cult of Dionysos Ka@nyenev, having a special value for 
the house of Attalos, was borrowed by Teos from Pergamon 
out of compliment to that dynasty and probably because of 
the indebtedness to it of the Aovicov rexvira, the great 
dramatic organization of Hellespont and Ionia, whose head 
quarters were once Teos, and who had been given a home 
at Myonnesos by Attalos!’'*. A dedication, recorded in a 
Teian inscription, of a certain Kreon the Strategos ‘to the 
whole race and_to Dionysos Kaényenor and to the Demos,’ has 
been shown by von Prott in the article mentioned above to 
refer to the house of Attalos. And another inscription from 
Teos” of the period of Eumenes II designates one section of 
the ‘artists’ as of wept rov xadnyeusva Aidvucoy, perhaps because 
of their special relations with Pergamon!**. It may have been 
the ‘artists’ who brought the cult to Philadelphia, where we 
find it mentioned, in connexion with mysteries and ‘ agones,’ 
in an inscription of the imperial period °®. We may suppose 
that the divine name Ka@nyeudy had for the artists something 
of its original significance as designating the god who guided 
and protected them during their tours around the various cities 
where they displayed their art. 

The only other appellative that possesses a clear political 
connotation is Aiovpyjrns, by which the god was invoked in 
the state-worship of Patrai. The legend that Pausanias tells 
us ®° concerning the origin of this cult is of great interest for 
Greek ritual, and will be considered again later; the local 
tradition declared that Artemis Triklaria of Patrai had been 
worshipped once with human sacrifices, which were destined 
to continue—according to the behest of the Delphic oracle— 
until ‘a stranger king should arrive bringing a stranger 


* 10, 15, 3: Vide von Prott Joc. cit. p. 162. 
> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Ionia-Teos. 
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daimon’: after the fall of Troy Eurypylos arrived bringing 
with him a Adpva€ or chest in which was an idol of Dionysos 
Alovyvirns, ‘the god of righteous judgement.’ The citizens 
recognized the sign given them by the oracle, and abandoned 
the cruel rite. We do not elsewhere in any record or legend 
of the state-cults discover in Dionysos a power making for 
a higher sense of righteousness and morality; and it is the 
more interesting therefore to note that here a very important 
reform in religious service coincides with his coming, though 
the legend does not show how it was causally connected with 
it. And the title Alovyvyjrns seems to designate Dionysos 
as in the highest degree a political god; we hear also, that 
to his temple on a certain day of his festival were brought 
three other statues of him, named after the three cantons 
of the country, Mecareds, ’AvOeds, ’Apoe’s °°, Yet neither else- 
where in Achaia, nor anywhere among the older Greek states, 
do we find his religion possessing so marked a political 
character; he does not appear, for instance, as one of the 
protecting powers of the Achaean League. His temple could 
of course anywhere be used, as other religious buildings were, 
for the conveniences of legal or political business, for the 
registration of decrees*, or the manumission of a slave **, or 
fines might be exacted in his name** But such occasional 
facts have little to do with the general character of a Hellenic 
divinity. In his own nature Dionysos was not a guiding 
power of the higher political life; he was not usually recog- 
nized as the inspirer of public counsel, nor was any advance 
in the social organization, law, or morality associated with his 
religion; his name does not even occur in the formulae of 
the state-oath. In fact, the fabric of Hellenic society and 
morality had been built up under the influence of the older 
Hellenic religion. 

It is interesting also to note that the warlike character 
which no doubt belonged to the god in his old Thracian 
home ®°* was scarcely recognized in the formal state-cults 


* The inscription of the covenant be- latter city by the altar of Dionysos, 
tween Smyrna and Magnesia on Sipylon _ vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Asia Minor Coast, 
was to be set up in the agora of the Magnesia. 
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of Greece. The only community, if we can trust Macrobius ©, 
that worshipped him as a god of battles, was the Lacedae- 
monian, which represented him in a public monument armed 
with a spear instead of a thyrsos; but when the same author 
tells us in the same context that he was frequently styled 
*EvvdAtos, he may be merely quoting the opinion of the learned 
who knew that he had close affinities with the Thracian Ares; 
or he may have been thinking of the verse that has been 
preserved for us among the /ragmenta Adespota, in which 
Ares is called ’EvudAtos and Bpdpios, the latter word having 
perhaps merely the sense that it once has in Pindar of ‘loud- 
sounding ®>’; or such titles may have been suggested by 
the late myths of the battles of Bacchos with the Indians 
and the Giants, and the frequent representation of such themes 
in later art. Any divinity or hero of Hellas, like any mediaeval 
saint, could be appealed to in the hour of peril ; but Dionysos 
was not by nature nor by general recognition the war-leader 
of the people +, 

Yet though the main elements of political civilization, with 
one great exception, were not attributed to him, any state 
might adopt him, as did the Attalid dynasty, as their chief 
or one of their chief tutelary divinities. Exact evidence on 
such a point is more usually forthcoming from coins and 
inscriptions than from literary records; and the list of coin- 
types that I have collected, though it cannot claim to be 
exhaustive, affords sufficient material for a general judgement. 
The predominance of Dionysos in Thrace is not well-attested 
by the coins that have come down to us; for of the national 
autonomous currency of the ecarlicr periods it is only the 
types of king Kentriporis of the fourth century B.c., and of 
Callatia of the pre-Roman era, that present us with the coun- 
tenance or the figure of the god; and the Dionysiac types of 
the Greek cities in Thrace, with a few notable exceptions, belong 
mainly to the Imperial age. But it dominates the Maronean 
autonomous currency, and in the second century B.C. we 
find the noteworthy inscription (Coin-Pl. no. 12) attesting his 
public supremacy, Atovioov Swrjpos Mapwrizér, ‘ Dionysos the 


* It is doubtful if Dionysos was ever styled ’EAcAevs in any military sense ©. 
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saviour of Maroneia*.’ We are reminded here of the invoca- 
tion of the Delphic hymn, ‘ Hail oh healer, oh saviour, guard 
this our city with the happiness of the golden age’.’ We 
may attribute to Thracian influence the strong hold that the 
Dionysiac religion had upon Thasos, which is illustrated both 
by a sixth-century inscription invoking Dionysos and Herakles 
as ‘the guardians of this city,’ and by its coin-types from 
the fifth century onwards, among which the figures of these 
two divinities predominate *®. In the currency of Macedonia, 
Dionysiac types are not infrequent, but nowhere predominate 
in the earlier periods except at Lete and Mende*, Thessalian 
coinage, though it recognizes the god, scarcely attests the 
power of his cult in this region; but the currency of 
Peparethos, the island off the coast where vine-culture 
flourished perhaps before his arrival, was mainly under his 
influence*. Boeotian coinage is disappointing as regards 
Dionysos; the emblems of his worship are common among 
the types of Thebes, and his bearded countenance frequently 
appears in its currency from 426 to 387 B.C. (Coin-Pl. no. 13) ; 
but even on Theban coins neither his figure nor his emblems 
are dominant ¢. 

That numismatic evidence is not wholly trustworthy as a 
criterion of a divinity’s predominance is illustrated here by 
the Attic currency; for the deity who after Athena was per- 
haps the best beloved of the Athenian people is not seen 
on the city’s coins until the second century B.c. Besides the 
well-known type derived from the work of Alkamenes there 
is little to mention, except a representation on a coin of the 
second century B.C. that may allude to the part played by 
the god in the mysteries of Demeter®. And in the Peloponnese 
we have few representations of the autonomous period except 
at Phlius*. 

From the islands the evidence is somewhat fuller. The head 
of Dionysos is the sole type at Naxos from the fourth century 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thrace. © Suppl. List s.v. Thessaly. 
> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Delphi. ' Geogr. Reg. s.v. Boeotia-Thebes, 
° Geogr. Reg. s.v. North Aegean. ® Vide infra, p. 246, 


@ Suppl. List of Coin-types, s.v. ® Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phlious, Hermione, 
* Macedon." Arcadia, Messenia, Achaia. 
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onward, and at Andros and Mykonos from the third*. In 
Lesbos, one of the chief homes of his cult, he is not found 
at all on the earlier currency; but his countenance, bearded 
or youthful, begins to appear about 400 B.C., and was a type 
in vogue throughout the fourth century; but the Imperial 
currency speaks more strongly of the significance of the 
worship in the island which owed its prosperity to the wine- 
trade; his terminal figure, which appears first on the silver 
coins of the second and first century, becomes the badge of 
the fortune of the state, being the type of the Kowdy of 
Lesbos, and appearing often on the prow of a ship, a symbol 
of the wine-export®. Looking at other parts of Aiolis, we 
find Dionysiac types dominant at Lamponia from 420 to 
350 B.C., and at Temnos in the fourth and third centuries, 
and frequent at Ophrynion from 350 to 300 B.C. 

From the islands of the South Aegean there is nothing 
striking to report, except that at Rhodes the long prevalent 
type of the sun-god begins to give way in the last century 
B.C., and that of Dionysos becomes prominent in the Imperial 
currency °. 

In the regions of the Euxine it is only at Kyzikos and 
the Bithynian Herakleia that we find representations of 
Dionysos frequent on coins of the fifth or fourth centuries 4. 
It is more surprising that the cult had so little influence on 
the earlier coin-types of the Hellenic cities of Ionia; Phokaia 
shows us an interesting head of the god in the coins about 
400 B.C., and at Teos his turreted head which appears in the 
Imperial currency suggests that in the later age at least he 
became the tutelary god of the city which. in her autonomous 
period, had been a favourite haunt of his ‘artists °%.’ 

The issues of most of the other cities of the various districts 
of Asia Minor contribute little evidence as to the place of this 
worship in the state religion; most of the types are of the 
Imperial era and only a few have a religious significance, 


* Suppl. List s.z. Crete and the @ Ib. s.v. Pontos-Bithynia; Mysia- 
Aegean Islands. Kyzikos. 

» Ib. s.v. Aiolis-Lesbos. © Ib. s.c. Tonia. 

© Tb. s.v. Caria-Rhodes. 
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such as the cistophori of Ephesos, Pergamon, Smyrna, and 
Laodikeia*; the Dionysiac types of the latter city may have 
been partly suggested by the proclivities of its founder, 
Antiochos II, towards this divinity. It is, therefore, the more 
strange that the equal or greater devotion of the Attalid 
dynasty should have left so little impress on the coinage of 
Pergamon’. In fact, among the cities of later foundation, 
it is only at Dionysopolis of Phrygia that the predominance 
of Dionysos is attested by numismatic evidence*. The kings 
of the Seleukid house occasionally stamped their currency 
with his figure, but it is Antiochos VI alone who shows a 
certain partiality for it. In the south-eastern states there are 
two cities only, Nagidos and Soloi of Cilicia, whose coinage 
gives important illustration of the character and power of 
this religion in the earlier period 4: the coins of the latter city 
present an archaic bearded head of the god, and later—prob- 
ably in the third century B.Cc.—a bearded head of the horned 
bull Dionysos. At Nagidos the Dionysiac type is in ex- 
clusive possession of the currency of the fifth and fourth 
centuries, except for a short period, and his worship appears 
on the same evidence to have been here united with that of 
the Oriental Aphrodite; the style of the coin-dies suggests 
at times Athenian influence, which we may conjecture to have 
contributed to the popularity of the cult (Coin Pl. no. 14). 
Finally, in the western Hellas, among the cities of Italy and 
Sicily, it is only at Naxos and Galaria that we should consider 
on the numismatic evidence the worship of the god to have 
been politically powerful enough to dominate the types 
selected for the currency®. It is noteworthy that the city 
of Aitna, which was famous for its vine-culture, chose for its 
coin-stamp in the fifth century the figure, not of Dionysos, 
but of Zeus, while it gave him at the same time the emblem 


* Suppl. List s.v. Jonia, Phrygia, vide Ephesos, and was adopted merely by 
infra, p. 261. Attalus I, vide infra, p. 261. 

> Ib. s.v. Mysia: we have Bacchic ¢ Ib. s.v, Phrygia; Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
symbols on the Philetairos-coins; as Asia Minor Interior. 
regards the ‘ mystica cista’ on the cisto- 4 Suppl. List 5.2. Lycaonia-Cilicia. 
phori, Imhoof-Blumer has shown reason ® Ib. s.v. Sicily, Italy. 
for thinking that this type originated at 
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of the knotted vine-staff, and carved on the reverse the bald 
head of Seilenos + 

The numismatic evidence which has just been cursorily 
reviewed is in many cases as defective as the literary. The 
deep significance of this cult for the Hellenic world is by no 
means adequately attested by the coin-representations. Most 
of the older currencies evidently clave to the figures of the 
old ancestral divinities; and where the Dionysiac type pre- 
vails, it may have been more often the commercial exigencies 
of the wine-trade than the political prestige of the divinity 
that caused its adoption. 

This first estimate of the public cults and cult-appellatives 
of the Thraco-Hellenic god may close with the consideration 
of those that were consecrated to him as a divinity of the 
arts. Those recorded by the inscriptions and the literary 
sources are such as AdAwveds, the god of flute-music, to whose 
cult a priesthood was attached at Athens, at least in the later 
period *; ’Evayévios, the patron-deity of the musical or 
dramatic contests at Magnesia on the Maeander °*; MeAzépevos, 
the god of song, a cult of some importance at Athens and 
Acharnai, administered by a public priesthood that was the 
prerogative of a gens called the Euneidai, who claimed to be 
of half Minyan descent, and who appear to have fulfilled the 
functions of a guild of lyre-players in the religious services 
of the state’; and a recently discovered inscription of Priene 
proves the cult of Dionysos MeAnéyevos to have existed there 
also in the second century B.C.""; Xopevs or Xopetos, the god 
of the choral dance, a title only attested by a private dedication 
at Paros, and in a letter of Trajan’s*’. The curious epithet, 
Haparaifwv, found only in a private inscription, alludes 
probably to the sportive deity of the musical festivals %*. 
Considerable doubt also exists concerning the words Oplay Bos 
and Adtpapfos, whether they were ever cult-appellatives of 
Dionysos, Athenaeus, to illustrate his thesis, which is probably 
false, that the Priapos of Parion, an ithyphallic demon of birth 
and vegetation, was only in origin an epithet detached from 
Dionysos, states that OplapBos and A:dvpayBos were also 

® Vide vol. 1, Coin Pl. A, 1. 
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originally mere epithets of the same divinity“. We cannot 
believe this; for the earliest usage, as well as the form of 
these words, suggests that their root-meaning was a religious 
dance, the former akin perhaps to the Latin ‘triumpus?®’ ; 
the latter a cognate word, sometimes explained as Av-OpiapBos, 
‘god’s dance,’ a choral performance consecrated to Dionysos”. 
It does not surprise us that words denoting originally some 
kind of dance or song should acquire in the Greek imagination 
a personal force, and come to be regarded as -epithets or 
proper names of fictitious personalities ; from tayfos the song 
arose Iambe, the facetious handmaid, and probably from ‘linos,’ 
the harvest-song, Linos the shepherd; and other instances 
might be quoted. Yet we have only a few passages in Greek 
literature © where AvOtpapBos is used as a synonym of Dionysos 
himself: the chorus in the Bakchai of Euripides makes Zeus, 
at the moment after the first birth of the holy infant, exclaim, 
‘Come, oh Dithyrambos, enter thou my male womb; I bid 
Thebes hail thee by this holy name.’ Unless Thebes was 
in the habit of doing this in some ritual, or of doing some- 
thing that made Euripides believe they were doing this, he 
would hardly have written such words. And the newly-dis- 
covered Delphic hymn4, composed in the fourth century in 
honour of Dionysos, contains the same invocation: ‘Come to 
us, King Dithyrambos, Bakchos, god of the holy chant.’ 
But the true relation between Dionysos and the A:ddpapos 
is an important problem of Greek ritual; and the whole 
question concerning Dionysiac music, its original function in 
the primitive worship, and its development through the Greek 


* Walde, in his Lateintsches Etymolo- 
gisches Worterbuch, suggests that ‘ Tri- 
umpus’ is a native Latin word connected 
with ‘tripadiam’ : this is the more likely 
view. 

> The satisfactory etymological ex- 
planation of AcéJpapfos is still to seek : 
it is certainly a compound, and the first 
part probably derives from the root Aif 
in the sense of ‘God.’ 

© The phrase in Pindar, quoted R. 95, 
has been wrongly interpreted as another 


example; the Bonddrys A:OupapBos is 
evidently not the god himself, but a 
personification of the choral dance 
which escorts the sacred ox. The phrase 
in the /ragmenta Adespota “laxxe 
OpiapBe might be a mere dance-call, but 
is more probably an evocation of the 
god; and in the fragment of Pratinas, 
OpiapPodbvpayfe is almost certainly so, 
as it comes in the context with «oodyar’ 
dvag 95, 


@ Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phokis-Delphi. 
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festivals into high forms of art that are among the precious 
traditions of European culture, belongs essentially to the study 
of Dionysiac ritual and may be reserved for the later dis- 
cussion. But it is relevant to note here that the religious 
ideas and service of Delphi which were familiar to the Greek 
world and which associated Dionysos so closely with Apollo, 
the older Hellenic divinity of song, must have helped to diffuse 
and intensify the belief in the former as a god of music and 
the cognate arts, a belief that was rooted also in his aboriginal 
worship. It is likely that his connexion with the Muses 
belongs to the Thracian stratum of the religion?; but when 
we find him called Movoayérns, ‘leader of the Muses,’ in 
a Naxian inscription of the Roman period referring to a 
state-festival ®, we may believe that he was indebted for this 
to his adopted brother, Apollo, of whom it is elsewhere the 
peculiar appellative. 

It is on this aspect of him that the poets love to dwell, 
reflecting here, as the best of them often do, the real religion of 
the Polis. Aristophanes is eloquent on this theme, and brings 
his ‘Bakchos with the eyes of fire’ into the companionship 
of the Graces°®?; Euripides, in an inspired passage, proclaims 
the mission of Dionysos to ‘mingle the music of the flute 
with laughter, and to cause our cares to cease,’ and in the 
greatest of the Dionysiac hymns that have come down to 
us, the Sophoclean ode in the Antigone, which equals or sur- 
passes the odes in the Bakchat for its deep expression of 
the fervour and love enkindled by this religion, the poet 
reveals the passion of the Dionysiac music and dance, the 
ecstasy of the nightly revel, as a great cosmic power that 
vibrates through heaven and the stars: ‘thou whom the fire- 
breathing stars follow in the dance’, thou hearkener of voices 
of the night®?’; and Plato moralizes soberly on the same 
theme: ‘the gods pitying the race of man that is born for 
toil and trouble gave us the Muses, and Apollo their leader, 
and Dionysos as our festival companions®’.’ The last passage 


* Vide infra, p. 182. poem naturally avails himself ofthis great 
> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Kyklades-Naxos. motive: mdvres 8 dorépes dyxdpevoay, 
© The composer of the Delphic prize- Geogr. Reg. s.v. Delphi. 
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is of more value than most as showing us an aspect of Hellenic 
religion that differentiates it from any other, its frank sense 
of divine companionship, and its refined geniality. 

Besides the state-cults and festivals in which Dionysos was 
recognized as the god of music and the drama, we have to 
take note of the organization of the rexvira: Avovdoov, as they 
were called, groups of dramatic, choral, and musical per- 
formers*, who were so devoted to his festival-service that in 
Aristotle’s time they were nicknamed ‘ Dionysos-flatterers 
We have no clear evidence as to the date of the earliest 
foundation of these dramatic colleges; some scholars have 
seen the germs of them in that religious guild which Sophocles, 
according to his ancient biographer, established in honour 
of the Muses out of a certain number of ‘cultured people.’ 
But the first clear record of them is in fourth-century 
literature, in Aristotle’s phrase just mentioned, and in Demo- 
sthenes®. We know that this century witnessed a great 
development in the art and profession of the actor in Athens; 
and her claim, which was admitted by the Delphic oracle, 
at least in the second century, to have been the first to ‘bring 
together the association of artists1/™,’ may have been justi- 
fied by the facts. But soon the society spread out branches 
all over the Greek world, and other cities than Athens become 
their chief centres. We hear of the ‘guild of Ionia and the 
Hellespont,’ and Teos, Lebedos, Iasos, Tralles, Priene, are 
mentioned as their abiding-places at different periods 1°4%5**, 
In the mainland of Greece the leading organization was that 
of the ‘actors of the Isthmos and Nemea,’ and we hear of 
their meetings at Argos, in Macedon, at Thebes and Chal- 
kis *4e¢1 and it was probably they who supplied the main 
part of the personnel for the dramatic, poetic, and musical 
performances in the great festivals of Hellas. Their prestige 
and influence increased till they became a real political force, 
being courted alike by kings and free states, and protected 
and favoured by the Roman Empire?**", Doubtless they 


* For detailed discussion vide Liiders, > Vita Soph. rais 5& Movoas Siacov 
Die Dionysos-Kunstler. Foucart, De &« trav wenatdevpévar suvayayeiv. 
Collegiis sc. artifice, © Fals, Leg. 40, 14. 
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owed this mainly to the passion for the theatre that grew 
ever more intense in the later days of Hellenism; but they 
claimed a sacrosanct character as the ministers of Dionysos, 
and the Delphic oracle championed their claim. The self- 
confidence and pride of these guilds speaks in an interesting 
decree passed by the main association of Asia Minor gathered 
together in Teos; it proclaims the power of the artists to 
confer immortal glory upon any individual, the honour that 
they receive both from gods and men, the immunities and 
security which every state has given them ‘in accordance 
with the oracles of Apollo!#>. They had their own private 
cult of their patron-deity, their own rtéyevos, hearth and 
altar !°*™, and they elected their own priest, by whose name 
they dated their decrees!°*™9,. They are thus entirely on the 
same footing, and their organization is of the same type, 
as the other 6iaco. or religious brotherhoods so prevalent 
in the later centuries of the Hellenic world; and we may 
suppose that the Avovvoacrai of the Peiraieus, which would 
be the normal name of a private society devoted to Dionysos, 
were only a section of the ‘artists1°*™’; for the rexvira: at 
Smyrna, who are devoted to Dionysos Bpiwets, are called 
porat, a name appropriate to the members of a secret religious 
association !°#", But no other thiasos had such functions as 
theirs, such public recognition, or was so closely associated 
with the state-cult. At Smyrna we find them maintaining 
the Lesbian worship of Dionysos Briseus, who took his title 
from that promontory of Lesbos whence the Homeric heroine 
derived her name*; in Cyprus the high-priest of the artists 
was also high-priest of the city, and the worship of ‘the 
Benefactors,’ the deified Ptolemies, was under their care 14, 
Nor was their skill and energy reserved for the Dionysiac 
festival alone; we know that they assisted the celebration of 
the Pythia, and the brilliant musical and poetical contests 
which the city of Thespiai organized on Helikon in honour 
of the Muses!!"; and the artists’ synod offered sacrifices 
to Apollo, Hermes, and the Muses, as well as to Demeter 
and Kore?*4™, 
® Geogr. Reg. s.v. Lesbos, > “Geogr. Reg. s.v. Delphi. 
L2 
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Thus we must reckon with them as one of the forces that 
sustained a slowly sinking religion, while their special interest 
was in Dionysos and his theatrical rites. They went far afield, 
and where they went they spread or fostered the cult of their 
god; so that no Hellenic deity possessed so wide an area 
of influence as Dionysos. By the time of Lucullus, and 
probably earlier, they had penetrated Armenia? , and it 
was an actor from Tralles, and therefore no doubt of their 
association, who danced and sang the fatal Bacchic triumph- 
chant over the bloody remains of Crassus in the hall of the 
Parthian king*. We may therefore believe that it was they 
that were the missionaries of culture who brought the Dionysiac 
drama, and possibly some seeds of Hellenic religion, to the 
frontiers of India. 

These associations then of ‘the artists’ should figure promi- 
nently in the history of European culture and art. No doubt 
their religious value was of less significance, yet it should not 
be ignored. For they brought into prominence and assisted 
to develop the conception of Dionysos as a god of the 
intellectual life, and perhaps won for him such an appellative 
as Ilaideios, that seems to belong to his cult at Athens, as 
the deity who fostered the mental education of the citizens *’. 
And thus the study of these organizations brings before us, 
though not so vividly, the same phenomenon as that which 
the Apolline religion presented, the easy adjustment in the 
Greek world of the claims of the intellectual and the religious 
life, and the idea that the artist’s work was in immediate 
sympathy with the nature of the divinity. We must also note 
that Apollo’s power was of wider range in the intellectual 
sphere than that of Dionysos: the later deity did not pene- 
trate the school or palaistra or Academy, but was content 
with the theatre, patron of one art only though one of many 
branches. 

In this union of Greek art with Greek religion it is generally 
true to say that the former was the predominant partner. 
Dogma and state-cult laid only light burdens on the artist 
and musician; and as tragedy went its own way, freed from 

* Plat. Crass. 33. 
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Dionysiac restraint, so in respect of its choice of subject did 
the dithyramb. And yet the study of the ritual reveals that 
the spirit of the Dionysiac religion continued to give the tone 
to its music. Dionysiac music remained distinct from the 
Apolline; and the distinction which our modern masters have 
inherited and maintained, descends from two distinct strains 
in the ancient religion of Hellas* 
* Vide vol. 4, p. 249. 


CHAPTER V 


DIONYSIAC RITUAL 


THE previous sketch has not clearly revealed any salient 
difference between Dionysos and the other high divinities of 
Hellas. It is rather through the minute study of the ritual 
that the distinctive and characteristic features of this religion 
emerge, and these are of equal interest for the students of 
primitive as of advanced religious ideas. The more striking 
phenomena of the aboriginal religion are found to have been 
the wild and ecstatic enthusiasm that it inspired, the self- 
abandonment and communion with the deity achieved through 
orgiastic rites and a savage sacramental act, and the promi- 
nence of women in the ritual, which in accordance with a 
certain psychic law made a special appeal to their tempera- 
ment. It becomes then our first task to consider how far 
these features are reflected, clearly or dimly, in the cult- 
practices of the civilized Greek states; and, as the record 
is defective and confused, we must supplement it by every 
kind of indirect evidence within our reach. 

That the mortal might be temporarily charged with the 
personality or spirit of the divinity, at exceptional times and 
through exceptional means, is an idea that may be traced 
here and there in the older Greek religion. The priestess 
of Artemis Laphria at Patrai appears to have embodied the 
goddess on a solemn occasion *; the priestesses of the brides of 
the Dioscuri are called Leukippides®, the youthful ministrants 
of the bull-god Poseidon are themselves ‘bulls’ at Ephesos, 
the girls who dance in honour of the bear-goddess at Brauron 
are themselves ‘bears.’ But these examples are rare excep- 
tions: nor have we any suggestion that the sense of com- 

* Vol. 3, p. 439, Artemis, R. 19. > Geogr. Reg. s.v. Laconia. 
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munion here was real and deep, or that it was obtained by 
any ecstasy or self-abandonment. 

It appears otherwise in the Dionysiac ritual. In the common 
Greek nomenclature attached to it, the inspired male votary 
was himself Baxxos, the inspired female Bdxxn; the spirit of 
the god enters into them, and therefore for a time they bear 
his name. The sententious poetic phrase quoted by Plato, 
‘many bear the narthex, but few are real Bacchoi*, shows 
the prevalence of the idea that those who had religious genius 
and the ‘root of the matter’ in them might attain through 
ecstasy real communion with the deity. But Plato quotes 
this as what ‘they say’ who deal with rederaf, and these latter 
are generally private initiations. The question here is how 
far the orgiastic ceremonies, the ecstatic ritual of communion, 
were adopted as part of the state-worship in Greece. In the 
early days at least of its Hellenic history they were doubtless 
an essential feature of the Bacchic religion; the legends con- 
cerning the women of Phthiotis °’, the madness of the Minyan, 
Chian, and Argive women and the daughters of Proitos are 
sufficient proofs offered by mythology”. The difficulty 
is to determine how long this survived in general practice 
under public authorization. No one will imagine that the 
Bakchai of Euripides represents faithfully contemporary 
religious life in Greece, or that the ordinary Greek woman 
could and did spontaneously dance out to the mountains in 
a wild outburst of orgiastic excitement. The orgiastic en- 
thusiasm, where the state-religion preserved it, was doubtless 
directed and safeguarded by authority. But the records con- 
cerning it are somewhat scanty and obscure. We should 
imagine it to have been more powerful in the cities on the 
frontier of Thrace or Macedon; and we hear of the Thyiades 
of Amphipolis ‘whirling the tresses of their long hair in the 
dance ®,’ The ecstatic ritual existed in some form down to 
a late period at Thebes and Delphi at least. The Theban 
women long maintained a sacred drama on Kithairon, which 
gave rise to the legend of Pentheus; much of their ritual 
was by night, and accompanied by violent clamour and orgi- 
astic excitement; and hence we can explain the frequent 
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references in the later poets to this mountain as the scene 
of the nightly Bacchic tumult in the three-yearly festival ® + 
The most valuable document concerning the Maenad-establish- 
ment at Thebes is an inscription found at Magnesia on the 
Maeander ®*: a prodigy had occurred at this city—an image 
of Dionysos of youthful type, ér: xodpos, had been found in 
the hollow of a plane-tree; and the Delphic oracle was at 
once consulted, which answered that the portent had been 
sent them because when they founded their city they had 
raised no temples to Dionysos, that they must now erect 
shrines, establish a priesthood, and send for Maenads of the 
race of Ino from Thebes to organize Bacchic thiasoi in Mag- 
nesia: whereupon Thebes was petitioned and sent them three 
Maenads, Kosko, Baubo, and Thettale, who organized three 
thiasoi for the Magnesians, called respectively 6 HAaranornvev 
after the god in the plane-tree, 6 7pd TIcAews and 6 rév Kara- 
Barév; the Maenads at their death received a public burial 
and probably heroic honours. The same basis contains another 
inscription containing the name of the dedicator of the former, 
who calls himself an ‘ancient member of a Dionysiac thiasos,’ 
and states that he has written out the ‘ancient oracle’ and 
dedicated the stone to the god. The inscriptions may belong 
to the second century B.C.; but the oracle must have been 
delivered at a far earlier date, for it seems to refer to the 
introduction of the worship of Dionysos at Magnesia, which 
must have been comparatively indeed a late event, but not 
later than the time of Themistocles, who introduced the 
festival of the Xdées there’, On the other hand, the fact 
that the image found in the tree was of the youthful type 
prevents us dating the introduction of the worship earlier 
than the fifth century*. We have proof then that at this 
period Thebes was recognized as the metropolis of the religion, 
that the Maenads there were public functionaries of high 
prestige, claiming the privilege of apostolic descent from Ino, 
and sending out on request missionaries across the sea; that 
these arriving at Magnesia become leaders of the new church, 
and one thiasos is given a special political character by the 
* Vide infra, p. 269. 
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title 6 mpd TIdAews, which we have found as an appellative of 
Dionysos himself at Thera* And no doubt the Maenad- 
ritual at Magnesia was of the same orgiastic character as 
the Theban; what its purport and significance was remains 
to be considered when we have collected the few other 
instances. 

In Phokis, the Bacchic prophet of Amphikleia who delivered 
oracles under the stress of divine possession, shows the survival 
in North Greece of the old Thracian tradition 47°. But Delphi 
affords the most conspicuous example of orgiastic rites organ- 
ized by the community. The society of the Thyiades played 
a leading part in the Delphic ceremonials, and was considered 
to be of great antiquity, claiming to descend from Thyia, 
the daughter of Kastalios, and mother of Delphos. The name 
is connected with 6¥, and suggests the Bacchic madness. 
These were the sacred women who ascended the heights of 
Parnassos above the Corycian cave, and ‘go mad in the 
service of Dionysos and Apollo®>’ The service was in 
the depths of winter, and once the women were in danger 
of perishing of cold>. This wild and lonely ritual on Par- 
nassos has left a deep impress on classic poetry. ‘Thou art 
seen in the dusky gleaming fires above the twin-crested rock,’ 
sings the chorus in the Axtigone®®'; Euripides speaks of 
‘the leaping Bacchic fire of the god*%,’ and Aristophanes 
of ‘the reveller Dionysos who holds the Parnassian rock, and 
gleams with the pine-torches bright among the Delphic 
Bacchai °°.’ These Thyiades are the real counterparts of the 
Maenads of mythology, and as they doubtless waved torches 
in a real ritual-dance, so torch-bearing revellers of the unseen 
world were thought to be round about them, and the religious 
imagination would be stimulated by the phosphorescent ex- 
halations which are still seen in thick weather on the slopes 
of the mountain. 

With these Delphic ‘wild women’ were associated certain 
Attic Thyiades, who were sent periodically by the Athenian 
state to assist in the trieteric rites on Parnassos. On the 
journey from Athens they held Dionysiac services at different 

* Vide supra, p. 136. > Plut. 953 D. 
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places, and were doubtless reverentially regarded by the 
communities that lay on their route. In the record of the 
worship and of the festivals celebrated in Athens or Attica, 
there is no other trace left in the historical period of any 
part played by Maenad-ministrants; and yet there remains 
a sure proof that they had once been active there, the name 
of the festival Ajva:a, which can only be derived from Ajjvat, 
‘the wild women,’ not from Anvés, a ‘wine-press*.’ In the 
earliest period then there were ‘wild women’ conducting 
a public festival in Attica, but these had been tamed, and 
at last suppressed: but the wilder religious temperament of 
the female still broke out occasionally even in Athens, where 
women were so straitly kept; in the opening words of 
Aristophanes’ comedy, Lysistrate, waiting long for the women 
to assemble, complains that if an invitation had been issued 
to them to come to the shrine of Bacchos or of Pan, ‘there 
would have been no getting along for the crowd of timbrels.’ 
And it is possible that the Tepapai or ‘reverend women’ 
who officiated in the Anthesteria” are functionally descended 
from a primitive company of Maenads ?*44. 

Looking at the Isthmos and the Peloponnese we can find 
in the mythology sufficient proof that the earliest establish- 
ment of this religion was accompanied with the Maenad- 
ecstasy, but only a few traces of its survival in the later 
ritual. It has already been observed that Sikyon appears to 
have learned the forms of her Bacchic worship from Thebes ; 
and we discern an orgiastic element in the Sicyonic service 
of Dionysos Baxxetos, whose name itself suggests the Bdxxos, 
the frenzied votary *°*. Therefore when Pausanias mentions 
the marble statues of the Bacchai in a temple near the theatre 
in Sikyon, placed by the side of the gold and ivory idol of 
the god, and adds, ‘these women they say are holy, and 
rave in the service of Dionysos, he is probably referring to 
a real thiasos of sacred women maintained by the state of 
Sikyon for this service: else he would be uttering a trite 
and pedantic truism, known to every schoolboy-reader of 
Euripides. 

* Vide infra, p. 208. > Vide infra, p. 159. 
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In Argolis, the story of the madness of the Proitides is proof 
that Maenad-ecstasy belonged to the primitive phase of the 
religion in this country; whether it survived in the later 
service the records leave us in doubt; but it is probable 
that the Argive festival of the Agriania was orgiastic and 
conducted partly by Bacchai™. We also hear of a festival 
called rip, celebrated near the source of the Erasinos, on 
the road from Argos to Tegea, and of sacrifices offered here 
to Dionysos and Pan?°%4; the name of the festival leaves 
no doubt as to its ecstatic and violent character. As regards 
Laconia, we have proof of the prominence of the Bacchai 
in the Dionysiac cult: a special name was in vogue for them 
here, the dvcpatvar, ‘the dangerously mad ones,’ and Taygetos 
was one of the celebrated centres of the furious Bacchic 
orgy 7; we hear also of a society of eleven maidens at Sparta 
called Avopvotades, who ran a ritual-race in the public festival 
of the god, and who may have been the same as the official 
Bacchai*. The record of Arcadia also is clear on this point: 
the Maenads were here called by the ancient name Ajvat, 
the wild women”, and though we hear nothing of their 
ministration, in several towns the rites were mystic and 
orgiastic’?; we must believe, too, that the women who were 
regularly scourged in the trieteric festival at Alea, in accord- 
ance with a Delphic oracle *’, were the Bacchai of the state, 
suffering thus in conformity to an ancient ritual-tradition ». 

In Messenia the only hint of the prevalence at one time 
of the religious phenomenon we are considering is the name 
of Mount Eua, and the legend concerning its derivation, 
that here, namely, was first heard in this country the Maenad- 
invocation, Evot®. In Elis it has left clearer traces, in the 
name of the festival @via, during which three pitchers in a 
sacred building were miraculously filled with wine‘, and in 
the orgiastic chant of the ‘sixteen women *,’ quoted already °. 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Laconia. count of the functions and origin of this 
> Vide infra, p. 163. college of the éxxaidexa -yuvatkes, from 
© Geogr. Reg. s.v. Messenia. which it would appear that they did 
4 Tb. s.v. Elis. not originate in the Dionysiac worship ; 


* Pausanias, 5.16, gives a long ac- but one of the two choruses into which 
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In Achaia there is the record of Dionysiac choruses and 
orgiastic initiations at Aigai, and we may surmise the ministra- 
tion of Maenads in the festival *. 

In the records of the worship in the island-states, so far 
as they have been gathered, there is no direct mention of 
Bdkxo. or Baxyat; but legends and cult-appellatives speak 
clearly enough as to the prevalence of an ecstatic ritual in 
many of these. The Delian story of the Oinotropi, the 
daughters of Anios, who can turn everything that they touch 
into wine, may be interpreted as proof that the Maenads with 
their miraculous powers were once active on this island ». 
Aelian preserves a legend about the Bacchic madness of the 
Chian women”. And appellatives of Dionysos such as ’Qua- 
duos, ‘the devourer of raw flesh, in whose cult in Chios and 
Tenedos a human victim was at one period torn to pieces 
and offered, and ’AvOpwmoppaicrns in Tenedos, ‘ the render’ or 
‘the smiter’ of men, are echoes of the frenzy of a cannibal 
or murderous orgy that had once been a feature of the island- 
worships ®64, In Rhodes the god was invoked as Baxyxetos and 
Ovwvidas™; the latter term evidently refers to the Bacchic 
orgy ; and as regards the former we may assume that where 
the god was officially and distinctively styled Baxxos or Baxxeds 
or Baxxetos—as he was in many places, and probably more 
than we have record of *—there was a thiasos of Bdxyou or 
Baxxat attached to his service. This view is supported by 
the Sicyonic cult already described °, in which Baxyetos is the 
violent god by contrast with Avotos, and the influence of 
the orgiastic Theban ritual is attested*>°*, and also by an 
inscription of Knidos recording the arrangements agreed to 
between the magistrates and the Bdxxo to safeguard the 
purity of the temple of Dionysos Baxyos "8. Therefore the facts 
of cult agree with the interpretation of the name Bdxyos, that 
is the best that philology has hitherto put forth, which derives 
it from “Iayetv (iaxxetv, FiFaxxos, “laxyos), and explains it as 


they divided themselves was called ‘ the * Geogr. Reg. s.v. Achaia. 
chorus of Physkoé, the beloved of > Vide infra, p. 163. 
Dionysos, who was the first to institute * Vide supra, p. 131. 

his worship in Elis. 
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‘the god of the loud clamour,’ like Bpdyios*. We have also 
the name of the month ’Aypidvos recorded for the calendars 
of Sparta, Kos, Kalymna, and Rhodes; and this points to 
the existence at one time of the festival called the ’Aypiduia 5, 
which was probably always orgiastic ®, 

But no island-community preserved so faithfully the primi- 
tive tradition of Bacchic enthusiasm as Crete. We have seen 
reason for believing that in the ‘Minoan,’ or pre-Hellenic 
days the whole island was devoted to the orgiastic worship 
of a great mother-goddess*. At an early period, probably 
before Homer, the Thraco-Phrygian Dionysos-cult was en- 
grafted upon this, having arrived from Asia Minor, perhaps 
through Carian influences. The ecstatic vein, therefore, in 
the Cretan Dionysos cult would be nourished by a double 
source. And the aboriginal enthusiasm of the religion, how- 
ever it abated elsewhere, seems here to have remained fresh 
and strong: so strong was the Dionysiac atmosphere that 
it transfigured the person of Zeus himself, who becomes 
merged in Zagreus, and takes the character of a mystic ‘enthu- 
siastic’ god, who dies and rises again as a little child, who is 
swung in a cradle in a tree, and round whom dances a wild 
thiasos of armed men, Therefore we are not surprised to 
learn from Firmicus Maternus that even in the latter days of 
Paganism ‘ the Cretans solemnize a divine funeral festival, and 
organize a sacred year with trieteric rites, performing everything 
that the boy-god did or suffered. They rend a living bull 
with their teeth, and they simulate madness of soul as they 
shriek through the secret places of the forest with discordant 
clamours*.” It is not clear whether this is the description 
of a state-ritual or the ceremonics of a private religious society ; 
but the statement seems to intend the former, and proves 
the unabated strength of the ancient religious passion, which 
was the more likely to maintain itself in Crete in proportion 

* Other orgiastic epithets’, attested has little or no vraisemblance, vide 
but without any note of locality, are supra, p. 121. 

"Ivyyins ‘the god of the giddy dance,’ > Vide infra, p. 182. 
Eisos and Evotos ‘the god of the cry © Vol. 3, pp. 295-296. 


Eboi.’ The suggestion recently made @ Vide vol. 1, pp. 36-37. 
that Bpdjuos might mean the ‘ beer-god’ 
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as the Cretans in the latter centuries had sunk mentally and 
morally below the average Hellenic world. We can consider 
a little later what was the meaning of all that which Firmicus 
Maternus describes, and whether he had any right to suggest 
that the frenzy was simulated. 

In Asia Minor, the Greek Dionysos, though he retained 
a distinct recognition and remained a distinct personality in 
many of the state-cults*, was greatly overshadowed by the 
figure of the great mother-goddess of Anatolia, and tended 
to merge himself in his Phrygian counterparts, Attis and 
Sabazios, whose names were probably of more avail through- 
out this region than his. The ruling character of the Phrygian 
religion was its spirit of violent enthusiasm, and on such a 
soil the Hellenized god was likely to revert to his aboriginal 
instinct. In Lydia he entered the service of the local goddess 
‘ Hipta 4” probably one of the many forms and names 
of the power known generally as Kybele; and the Lydian 
rites had the same orgiastic character as the Phrygian; we 
find the Bacchanals, who revelled in the procession of Ptolemy 
Philadelphos, called indifferently, MiwadAcves, Baoodpar, Avbdai, 
‘with their hair dishevelled, and some of them crowned with 
serpents *!©’ We are told of the Lydian women’s thiasoi and 
their dances in the service of Dionysos®3*; and Himerios asserts 
that the Lydians ‘went mad and danced in his honour, 
when the sun brought back the spring °°*.’ Lucian, a better 
authority, attests how impassioned were the people of Ionia 
and Pontos for the mimetic Bacchic dance at certain times 
of the year °°; and the close resemblance marked by Plutarch 
between the rites and legends of Adonis and Dionysos may 
have been due to their original affinity of character or to 
the reciprocal influence of the two worships®°. The god 
appears to have been attracted also into the orgiastic circle 
of the Cappadocian goddess Ma, so that his title Mécapis, by 
which he was known in Caria, was thought to have been 
derived from her ®”. 

Apart, then, from the special cult-records, which are scanty, 


* For instance at Mylasa, where the ‘to Dionysos and the Demos,’ Geogr. 
priest of Sabazios dedicated a monument _ Reg. s.v. Caria (Mylasa). 
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we are justified in concluding that the Dionysiac worship 
retained its enthusiastic and ecstatic character in Asia Minor. 
We have noted the state-institution of the thiasoi of the 
Bacchai at Magnesia*; and a recently-discovered inscription 
of the late Hellenic period proves the same fact of Miletos?: 
it is a grave-epitaph that speaks thus—‘ Oh, Bacchai of our 
city, give your last greetings to your holy priestess—this is 
the virtuous woman’s due—she led you to the mountains and 
sustained all the mystic service and the holy rites, journeying 
in behalf of the whole state.’ 

The facts collected above are no doubt insufficient for a 
certain and general conclusion; but they prompt us to believe 
that the orgiastic and ecstatic ritual was not confined to the 
private thiasoi; and that the state-cults in fact were not so 
wholly tempered and sobered by the Hellenic spirit as some 
writers have supposed, but preserved a certain fervour that 
marked Dionysos out from the deities of the older Hellenism. 
And this view accords with the general statement of Diodorus 
Siculus: ‘in many of the Hellenic states every other year 
Bacchic bands of women collect, and it is lawful for maidens 
to carry the thyrsos and to join in the enthusiasm; while 
the women, forming in groups, offer sacrifices to the god, and 
revel, celebrating with hymns the presence of Dionysos *4,’ 

Before discussing the inner significance of the Bacchic 
‘orgia,’ we may note at once a certain salient fact, the promi- 
nence of women in the ritual. Not only in the orgiastic but 
in the more sober service we find the ministration of women 
strikingly frequent ; and we may add other examples to those 
just collected. In Attica noble maidens served as xavyndépor 
in his worship ®°¢; and we learn from Demosthenes much 
that is interesting concerning the order of the ‘Gerarai’, the 
fourteen ‘reverend women’ who assisted the queen-archon 
in her mystic function in the Anthesteria. They were bound 
by a strict oath of ritual purity, and were probably selected 
from families that claimed to descend from the earliest Attic 
votaries of Dionysos. Of unique importance from this point 
of view is the solemn marriage of the queen-archon and 

® Vide supra, p. 152. > Geogr. Reg. ‘ Asia Minor Coast, Miletos.’ 
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Dionysos, the central act of the political worship of the 
god ®, 1244, In Kos we find the priesthood of Dionysos 
OvAdrogdpos in the hands of a woman; on Mount Taygetos, 
in the town of Brasiai, a certain temple of the god was only 
accessible to women, and the whole of the ritual was in their 
hands”, This is, indeed, the only example of the exclusion 
of men in this worship, in which the priest is after all more 
common than the priestess, and one hears frequently of the 
male votary, the Bdxyos, as well as of the Bacchai. But 
the woman-ministrant was more essential generally to this 
cult than to that of any other male divinity, and was never 
excluded as she frequently was in the others. And the myths 
are here, as we have seen, in full accord with the ritual. 
Besides those which have already been noted, the lesser known 
local legends of Attica illustrate the same fact. The daughter 
of the good Ikaros, Erigone, is a personality that belongs to 
the earliest Bacchic legend and ritual of Ikaria; the daughters 
of Semachos, the eponymous hero of the deme of Semachidai, 
were among the first who entertained him on his entrance 
into Attica, and from them were descended a certain order 
of his priestesses; the daughters of Eleuther were among 
the early victims of the Bacchic madness. Even the god 
himself in his own nature shows a bias towards the feminine ; 
and doubtless the strange scene in the Bakchai of Euripides, 
describing the dressing-up of Pentheus, rests ultimately on 
some actual ritual in which the image was dressed in ap- 
parently female attire. Apollodoros tells us that Dionysos 
learned his mysteries and borrowed his costume from the 
Phrygian goddess Kybele®!; this idea was suggested, no 
doubt, by the later contamination of cults; but at any rate 
the Baccdpa, from which he derived his name Baccapeds, was 
a woman's dress, regarded as Thracian or Lydian‘, and 
Aeschylus and Euripides make Lykourgos and Pentheus taunt 
the god for his womanly appearance (sodamds 6 yirvis 3). There 
seems, besides, to have been a story current somewhere, which 
Apollodoros preserves, that ‘Hermes took the infant-god to 
Ino and Athamas and persuaded them to bring him up as 
a girl®'4? There is certainly more in this than mere mockery 
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of the effeminate nature of the wine-god: the putting on 
female apparel had, and has still in places, a ritualistic value 
and significance, as I have pointed out in another place*; 
for the reproductive magic of vegetation the female garb, 
bringing with it the female power, may be sometimes essential, 
and therefore the god who was expected to perform vegeta- 
tion-magic, and the priest who officiated for him, might find 
it expedient to assume the female dress. One may thus 
explain the interesting cult in Macedon, recorded by Polyainos, 
of Dionysos Pevddvep ®14, ‘the sham man,’ his manhood being 
disguised in women’s garb, for the legend that he tells about 
it, though irrelevant and invented on the pattern of an Argive 
story, seems to show that there was some confusion of sexes 
in the ritual. 

We can now consider what was the true significance of the 
Bacchic ‘enthusiasm’ or orgy. The phenomenon of religious 
ecstasy, frequent in so many religions, ancient and modern, 
primitive and advanced, has been well analysed by Rohde?, 
who shows that its proper mental effect is a transcending of the 
limits of ordinary consciousness and the feeling of communion 
with the divine nature. This was certainly the Greek view: 
the ‘enthusiast’ is veos, ‘full of the god,’ the Maenad takes to 
herself the very name of the god. Also the ‘enthusiast’ 
possesses for the time the power and the character of his 
deity, as Plato tells us in the Phaedrus*; the Maenads 
bring milk and honey from river and rock, the daughters of 
Anios can turn everything they touch into wine“. And there 
is method in the madness; for the wild movements of the 
Bacchai, the whirling dance and the tossing of the head, 
the frantic clamour and music of the wind-instruments and 
tambourine, the waving of the torches in the darkness, the 
drinking of certain narcotics or stimulants, are recognized 
hypnotic methods for producing mental seizure or trance‘; 

* Arch, fur Religionswiss. 1904, p. 89: 4 Vide Rohde, op. cit. 2, p. 1%. No 


for examples of the interchange of dress doubt drunkenness entered into the 
between the sexes at certain festivals, Thracian enthusiasm, but the Creek 


vide ib., p. 75. maenads are not accused of it. The use 
> Psyche, 2, pp. 14-22, &e. of wine in the ritual may be connected 
© p. 253 A. with vegetation-magic: Frazer, G, B.3, 
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and the drinking of the blood and eating the raw flesh of 
an animal that incarnated the god is also a known form of 
divine communion. And what are we to say of the ‘silence 
of the Bakche,’ alluded to in the strangest of Greek proverbs**?? 
Is it the exhaustion that follows upon over-exaltation, or is it 
the very zenith reached by the flight of the spirit, when voices 
and sounds are hushed, and in the rapt silence the soul feels 
closest to God? That this was a method for attaining the 
highest and deepest communion was known to the ancient 
theosophists*; and this mysterious proverb suggests that it 
may have been known to the followers of the wild Thracian 
god. But what was the object of it all? Was the sense of 
communing with the deity, of absorption into the infinite, 
the end in itself? Rohde tends to regard this as the true 
explanation and the sufficient motive. Plato might agree 
with this view, for he tells us that ‘the madness sent by 
God is better than the moderation of men!’; or Euripides, 
who praises the happiness of him ‘who knoweth the mysteries 
of gods, is pure in life, and, revelling on the mountains, hath 
the Bacchic communion in his soul ®®’ But this religion in 
Greece is the immediate offspring of a primitive and barbaric 
parent; and we find among contemporary primitive people 
that the religious ecstasy is not usually an end in itself, but 
is excited for some practical object. The practitioner works 
himself up into a frenzy in order to prophesy, to drive away 
the demon of disease, or to control the weather; the sense 
of ‘mana’ or divine magnetism that he acquires is no doubt 
a pleasurable sensation, and he often may ‘ work himself up’ 
spontaneously in order to acquire more; but the spiritual 
electricity with which he is charged is intended to be put 
to a practical use. We may suspect the same of the Maenad- 
ecstasy, at least in its earlier history. The poets and the 
myth-makers remembered that in their enthusiasm the Bacchat 
could turn the wilderness into a garden ‘flowing with milk 


3, 239, gives an example from Dom _ in Archiv Relig. Wiss. 1906, p. 200: 
Martin of women getting drunk to make Dieterich, Mithras-Liturgie, p. 42. 
hemp grow. > p. 244 D. 

* Vide Sudhaus, Letses w. Lautes Beten 
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and honey’: Plato himself pretends to believe it, and later 
superstition attributed such power to the Edonian and Lydian 
enthusiasts, And such miracles, even with no record of 
Bacchic frenzy as an accompaniment, were regularly performed 
in certain temples and at certain festivals of Dionysos*. Their 
utility must have made them exceedingly popular, and they 
may give the clue to the original significance of the orgy. At 
Melangeia in Arcadia the orgies of Dionysos, who seems to 
have been associated here with the nether-world Aphrodite, 
were in the hands of the MeAacrat, sacred functionaries whose 
name may express the magic by which they could foster the 
growth of the ash-tree”, just as the name of one of the thiasoi 
of Maenads at Magnesia, HAaramornvai, expresses their power 
over the growth of the plane-tree ®*. In fact, the Bacchoi and 
Bacchai charge themselves with supernatural energy, primarily 
to work vegetation-magic. We have discovered hints and signs 
of this in the old Thracian ritual-legend, which accord with the 
statement of Philostratos about the Edonian Bakchoi7* and 
with evidence derived from the Bacchic ceremony in modern 
Thrace, described by Mr. Dawkins, of which a sacred ploughing 
formed part®. It is well known that whipping is a commonly 
used practice in vegetation-rites, whether to increase the fructi- 
fying power of the patients, in cases where the rods were cut 
from a tree or a plant of a specially quickening potency, or 
more usually perhaps to drive out from the body impure 
influences or spirits, so that it may become the purer vehicle of 
divine force. Therefore Lykourgos pursued and struck the 
Maenads with ox-thongs; the women at Alea in Arcadia were 
scourged in the festival of Dionysos * ; and there is reason to 
think that the modern Bacchanalian mummers at Bizye were 
at one time accustomed to be whipped in the course of the 
miracle-play 4 

® At Elis in the feast of Thyia, three Reg. s.v. Achaia); at Andros™', 
wine-jars placed sealed in the temple > Geogr. Reg. s.z. Arcadia. 
were miraculously filled with wine in © Vide supra, p. 107. 
the night (Geogr. Reg. s.v. Elis): at 4 Vide Dawkins, op. cit.; compare 
Teos a fountain was miraculously sup- the whipping of Charila, the Delphic 


plied at certain times®™; cf.the similar heroine, in a ritual full of vegetation- 
marvel in the festival at Aigai (Geogr. magic (Plut. Quaest. Grace. 12, p.293E), 
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A most potent method of charging oneself with divine force 
was the sacramental drinking of blood. We find examples of 
this here and there in native Hellenic ritual, but it was a salient 
and constant characteristic of the Maenad ecstasy. The tragedy 
of Euripides is eloquent concerning the joy ‘of the banquet of 
raw flesh,’ and the Christian fathers and the scholiasts attest 
the long survival of this practice in the orgiastic ritual. With 
the passage quoted above from Firmicus Maternus we may 
compare the sarcasm of Arnobius concerning the Bacchanalian 
‘omophagy’: ‘that I may exhibit you as full of the majesty 
of the godhead, you mangle with bloodstained lips the inward 
parts of bleating goats®!’; and Clemens speaks to the same 
effect: ‘the Bacchoi worship orgiastically the “mad” Dionysos, 
celebrating the mad service by devouring raw flesh, and they 
solemnize the distribution of the flesh of the murdered victim, 
crowning their heads with snakes and raising the cry of 
Euoi*” In fact, ‘omophagy’ and the rending of the living 
flesh are associated by Plutarch ** with fasting, lamentation, and 
aicxpodoyia, or indecent badinage, as characteristics of worships 
which he would regard as demoniac; but we can see that he 
draws his terminology mainly from the Dionysiac orgy. The 
victim that was torn to pieces might even be a human being. 
The legend that the women of the Minyai rent asunder a 
‘tender child as if it were a fawn’ reflects an old ritual that 
evidently survived here and there in the historic period ; we 
gather from Porphyry, who quotes Euelpis of Karystos as 
his authority, that in Chios a man was rent asunder in the 
sacrifice to Dionysos ’Qudétos, ‘the eater of raw flesh, and the 
similar charge of a Dionysiac human sacrifice is brought 
against the Lesbians by Clemens **4, Similarly, the cult-term 
avOpanoppaicrns *, attached to the god in Tenedos, must be 


and of the handmaiden in the Mysteries connected by M. Weil, who published 


of Mater Matuta at Rome which Plutarch 
compares with ‘the things that are done 
by (or to) the nurses of Dionysos’ (17. 
Cam. 5). 

* This epithet might throw light 
on the mysterious word Beata which 
seems to occur in the Delphic hymn 
(Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phokis) : this has been 


the hymn, with faiw [fpalw] in the sense 
of ‘the render,’ and this is less hazardous 
than Miss Harrison’s derivation of it 
from the late word Braesum =‘ grain 
used for making beer,’ Proleg, 418, a 
word neither Greek nor probably Latin. 
But the reading Bpara in the hymn is 
doubted, vide Volgraff in Mnemosyne, 
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interpreted as the ‘render of men™,’ and in fact, according 


to Porphyry, the human sacrifice to Dionysos ’‘OQudé.0s existed 
once in Tenedos as in Chios ®°*, Therefore we can understand 
why, when the Greeks discovered a Celtic god worshipped in 
an island at the mouth of the Loire by wild women, one of 
whom was yearly dismembered in his service, they identified 
him at once with Dionysos *4. 

We must now endeavour to discover the original meaning 
of this savage ritual. We find that the animals to which it is 
said to have been applied, the bull, the goat, the fawn, are those 
which are known to have been at times regarded as incarnations 
of this divinity. That this sacred character belonged to the bull 
in Thraco-Phrygian religion has already been shown; and the 
Greeks were familiar with this conception, for the Elean 
women in their liturgy hailed the god as ‘the worthy bull,’ 
and the men of Tenedos embodied it in a quaint ritual, 
selecting a pregnant cow and tending her with great reverence 
until the calf was born, which they then dressed up in the 
buskins of the god and solemnly sacrificed, doubtless in order 
to devour the flesh, while the people pretended to stone and to 
drive into exile the official who slew the calf-god. As regards 
the goat *°, we have similar evidence that is sufficient, 
though not at first sight so obvious; the legends concerning 
Dionysos MeAdvatyis in Attica—which seem to have come over 
with the cult from Boeotia—prove him to have been regarded 
as clothed in the black goat-skin ®®°; we hear of rpaynddpot, 
sacred maidens who wore goat-skins in a Dionysiac orgy **; 
legend has preserved us a glimpse of Argives similarly attired 
in his service*; and the goat-god may well be believed to 
be at the beginning of the development of Attic tragedy. 
Now when the divinity and his worshippers wear the skin 
of a certain animal in ritual, we may believe that they did 


gilded bronze statue and with certain 
Tites, Cultes, Mythes et Religtons, 2, 


xxxili (1905), 4, Who thinks he detects 
X among the letters and suggests x:oao- 


xaira, 

* Geogr. Reg. s.v.Argolis. M.Reinach 
quotes Pausanias, 2. 13, 6, as proving the 
Dionysiac character of the sacred goat 
at Phlius, which was honoured with a 


p- 99: his view is probable, as the goat 
was there honoured for the purposes of 
the vintage, and near it stood the statue 
of Aristias the satyric dramatist, the 
son of Pratinas. 
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so because of a prevailing sense of a mystic and intimate 
relation between the god, the victim, and the votary. In 
this case this is further proved by the cult-epithet ’Epiquos, 
‘the kid-god,’ attached to Dionysos in Laconia, and by the 
legend that the divine babe was transformed into a kid by 
Zeus to save him from the wrath of Hera***. We have also 
sufficient reason for supposing that the fawn, when dismem- 
bered in the orgiastic ecstasy, was being regarded as his 
embodiment; and hence veSpi(ew, ‘to play the fawn,’ became 
a mystic term in Bacchic phraseology, conveying some allusion 
to the death of the deity, a religious problem to be considered 
directly. 

We can now be sure as to the motive of the dismemberment. 
It was an essential part of the ‘omophagy,’ the frantic and 
hurried devouring of the raw flesh and hot blood, in which 
a divine spirit was supposed temporarily to reside. The wild 
excitement, going with a fear lest the spirit should escape, 
allowed no time for the formal mode of sacrifice and the 
slower processes of cookery*. No doubt the votaries at 
one time believed, what Arnobius says of them sarcastically, 
that the bloody banquet filled them full of the majesty and 
power of the divinity *!; and for them, as Lactantius Placidus 
declares, the blood of the goat was ‘sacred blood *°>.’ Even 
where no ‘ omophagy’ and no sacramental meal are reported, 
we can conclude that it formed or had formed the natural 
conclusion and object of the rite, if the other characteristic 
features are found. Thus, when Galen informs us that ‘those 
who revel in honour of Dionysos rend vipers asunder, when 
spring has come to an end and summer is beginning §1,’ we 
may assume that the purpose of this rending was to devour 
the sacred flesh of the snake, in which at the beginning of 
the hot season the god was supposed to incorporate himself. 
Dionysos, in the Hellenic religion and religious consciousness, 
was but slightly associated with the snake; but very inti- 
mately, as we have seen, in the Thrako-Phrygian>. The 

* The same idea probably underlies > For monumental illustration vide 


the sacrifice to Despoina in Arcadia, infra, p. 261. 
mentioned vol. 3, p. 211. 
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v] 
most strikingly clear example of the ritualistic incarnation 
of the deity in the sacrificial animal is afforded by the strange 
ritual in Tenedos*® described above, and here we may assume 
with perfect security that the Dionysos-calf was sacramentally 
devoured. We may note in passing that this Tenedian rite 
is quieter and more civilized than the ‘omophagy,’ though 
not less mystic ; and it is very doubtful if this savage rending 
of living flesh and drinking of hot blood survived in any 
ritual that could be called open and public; it was probably 
confined to certain thiasoi of Maenads and Bacchoi who, 
though they may have performed their functions for the 
benefit of the state and belonged to the establishment, revelled 
in remote places and apart; the uninitiated being bidden, as we 
gather from Euripides, to keep themselves aloof», 

We may further conclude from the legends of Orpheus, 
Pentheus, and the Minyan and Argive women’, as well 
as from the ritual of Chios already considered, that there had 
once been in vogue a Dionysiac ritual in which the human 
victim was rent asunder and devoured, and that this was 
nothing less than a cannibalistic sacrament of the Mexican 
type°, though probably only a simulation of this savagery 
survived in Chios and Tenedos***, For according to the 
other analogies, the human victim must have been at one 
time regarded as the embodiment of the deity, and therefore 
to be devoured. And thus we should say that the child dis- 
membered and eaten by the pre-historic Minyan and Argive 
women”? personated the child-Dionysos. The version of the 
Pentheus-story presented by Oppian preserves an important 
trait; the Maenads pray that they may not only rend Pen- 
theus, but also devour him**4; and this was no doubt the 
original intention of the rending in his case as in the others. 
It is now recognized that Pentheus is in his original character 


* Vide p. 165. 

> Bacch. 69 éxromos éorw Ktr.; cf. 
R. 83, where the dpogpayia is spoken of 
as part of a punats. 

° M. Reinach, Za Afort ad’ Orphée 
(Cultes, &c., 2, pp. 91-92), refuses to 
admit cannibalism of any primitive 


Greek state or even of Thrace; but he 
does not appear to have sufficiently con- 
sidered the whole evidence conceming 
Chios, Tenedos, and Thrace; he is 
tight of course in refusing to regard the 
sacrifice of the bull-calf in buskins as 
direct evidence. 
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no secular hero, a royal enemy of the god, but the god himself®, 
or rather the priest that incarnates the god; hence he is led 
solemnly through the city in the same female attire that the 
deity himself occasionally wears, he is hung on a tree and 
pelted at, and we find the image of Dionysos commonly hung 
on trees; then follows the dismemberment, and then—we may 
suspect—either in reality or simulation ‘the sacrificial banquet 
of men’s flesh.’ For a strong corroboration of this theory we 
should note the important statement of Pausanias that the 
Pythian oracle bade the Thebans honour that tree on which 
Pentheus was hung ‘as if it were a god, and that two of 
the most sacred idols of Dionysos at Corinth were made out 
of its wood 764, 

The religious idea latent in this strange ritual and the momen- 
tous influence that it might work upon dogma and faith is the 
most serious problem of this chapter of old-world religion. 
But before considering it we should note first the few other 
examples of human sacrifice in Dionysiac ritual or legend. 
At Potniai the worship of Dionysos AlyoBedAos was associated 
with a double tradition of the same rite; the priest of the 
god had once been slain by the inhabitants in drunken fury, 
and a plague fell upon the land, to remedy which the Delphic 
oracle commanded them to sacrifice a ‘beautiful boy’ yearly 
to the offended divinity ; but a few years afterwards Dionysos - 
allowed them to substitute a goat ‘°*. The boy-sacrifice may 
have been an offering of the ordinary piacular type; but we 
may interpret the slaying of the priest as an immolation of 
the human representative of the god. In the first place the 
goat which was substituted for the human life appears to have 
been a divine incarnation ; for we can best explain the unusual 
title ayo,3é\o0s—‘ goat-shooter ’—on the theory that the animal 
was hung up as a mark to be shot at, just as the figure of 
Pentheus served as a target for the Maenads¢; and the same 


* Vide Bather’s exposition in //e//. 
Journ, 1894, ‘The problem of the 
Bacchae’: he is mistaken in my opinion 
in regarding the death of Pentheus as 
the ordinary immolation of the decaying 
deity; on the contrary Pentheus incar- 


nates the young god: his rending was 
sacramental and probably only biennial. 
» Wisdom of Solomon, xii. 5. 
° Vide Bather in Hell. Journ. 1894, 
p- 260; he takes the same view as 
regards the story of the priest, but does 
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idea probably inspired the shooting in each case. Secondly, 
the resemblance of this story with the Attic legend of Ikarios 
is more than a mere coincidence: the good Attic hero, the 
friend and double of the deity, who distributes wine to the 
shepherds as he journeys through Attica on a waggon, is 
murdered, because some of them drank themselves unconscious, 
and their relatives, who thought they were poisoned, took 
revenge*; the dead body of the holy victim was buried 
under a tree or flung into a well. We are reminded here 
of the Thessalian ritual-legend of Boutes—a close parallel to 
the Thracian legend of Lykourgos—who pursues the Maenads 
by the sea and finally throws himself into a spring. When 
we remember that in the Thracian legend Dionysos himself 
leaps into the sea, that in the Argive he hides ina lake through 
fear of Perseus, from which in the later ritual at Argos he 
was periodically summoned by the sound of the trumpet ®, 
and when we compare these with modern survivals of similar 
rituals in Dionysiac lands, such as the throwing of the straw- 
man into the water in Macedonia, the same treatment of the 
Dionysiac king in modern Thrace, who, with his distribution 
of wine and grain from his two-wheeled cart, has been posing 
as the god °, we cannot but conclude that Ikarios and Boutes 
are the same priestly incarnations who are immolated or who 
immolate themselves, and that the legend of the priest of 
Potniai, though incomplete, springs from the same ritual. 

And if the Maenads themselves were at times possessed with 
the god, a Maenad might occasionally fall a victim in a ritual- 
sacrifice inspired by the same idea. But the only record that 
seems to point to this is one from the Boeotian Orchomenos” ; 
here, down to the days of Plutarch, there existed a college 
of sacred women called ’Od«ia:, reputed to be descendants of 
the three daughters of Minyas, who ‘in madness craved human 
flesh’ and devoured one of their own children: in the festival of 
the ’Aypidima, every other year, these ’OAcia: were pursued by the 
priest of Dionysos with a drawn sword, and any one that he 


not note the evidence from the title > Abbott, Alacedonian Folklore, pp. 
aiyoBdros, 87-88. 
* Hyg. Fad. 130 and Poet. Astr. 2, 4. © Dawkins, Hell. Journ. 1907, p. 202. 
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could catch was slain ; and Plutarch asseverates that one of them 
was actually immolated in this fashion in his own time *. This 
pursuit by the incarnation of the god descends as we have 
seen from the Lykurgean ritual of Thrace. And we have 
a right to suspect that the Maenad was originally slain 
sacramentally; but, as often happened, the ritual came to 
acquire a different meaning for the people, who regarded the 
death of the ’Odcia: as a piacular atonement for their ancestral 
sin, which for the ancestral conscience was no sin, but a holy, 
though fearful, act. 

The same ancient religious act may be the secret source 
of other legends that have become obscured and strangely 
perverted in the course of time. The most interesting of 
these is the Corinthian story about the beautiful boy, Aktaion, 
who was beloved by one of the Bakchiadai and torn to 
pieces by them when they were trying violently to abduct 
him from his father’s house. We have here a secular legend 
of lust and murder; but beneath this disguise we detect its 
ritual significance, which is suggested by the names ‘ Bak- 
chiadai’ and Aktaion, the latter pointing to a tepds Adyos that 
may have descended from Minyan Boeotia®. Again, in 
Aelian we have the story of the slaying of the priest of 
Dionysos at Mitylene presented in a peculiar and_half- 
secular form “6°, and at Amphikleia, where a Bacchic mystery 
existed, Pausanias° gathered the tradition of a child, who was 
kept in a chest and guarded by a snake, being slain by his 
father. We may suspect a Dionysiac figure and ritual latent 
here. And the legend and ritual of human sacrifice, real or 
simulated, long clave to the Dionysiac worship. Once, indeed, 
the advent of the god is associated with the abolition of the 
cruel rite, at Patrai, where he entered as Aisymnetes, ‘the 
arbiter®’; but the Hellenic spirit failed to civilize him utterly ; 


* We find the ’OAeta: officially em- worn in the festival), who are mentioned 
ployed at Delphi, vide vol. 4, p. 294: by Plutarch in the same context, vide 
we may conjecture that the name desig- _ infra, p. 235. 
nated the ‘destructive’ ones, and they > Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 4, 12123; Plut. 
seem to have been associated with the Marr. Amat. 2. 

Wodéets, the ‘sooty’ ones (perhaps in © 10, 33, §§ 9-10. 
reference to the mouming garments 
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even at Patrai they remembered that Dionysos Kadvddrtos 
once demanded a maiden *®*, and Themistocles may have felt 
obliged to satisfy Dionysos "Quyorjs with the slaughter of 
Persian captives ®°*; and a human sacrifice survived long at 
Lesbos, according to Clemens, who cites his authority °°. 
The examples that have been quoted conform to two well- 
known types, that of the gift to the god or the piaculum 
and that of the sacrament. And we have seen reason to 
believe that both existed in the aboriginal Thracian religion. 
From this type of the sacramental ritual, prevalent over a 
fairly wide area, and at one time no doubt clearly understood, 
must have necessarily emerged the belief that the god himself 
periodically died. The omophagy and the rending them- 
selves were often explained by the later mythographers as 
merely a mimetic commemoration of the actual death that 
the deity once suffered at the hands of his enemies. But who 
were his enemies? The Orphic and later Greek theology, 
composed at a time when the true significance of the divine 
death had fallen into oblivion, brought in the figures of the 
Titans as the evil and destructive powers. But those who 
rent and devoured him should be, according to the primitive 
logic of the ritual, his most ardent votaries and lovers; and 
the Paris scholiast on Clemens is unique in preserving the 
aboriginal tradition that those who slew Pentheus and Orpheus 
were the same as those who tore—and, we may add, devoured 
—Dionysos, namely, his own Maenads, who alone would crave 
such ecstatic communion with the god**. We may thus under- 
stand another statement of the same scholiast that the Lenaic 
ode, or the song sung by the ‘Lenai’ or wild women, dealt 
with the theme of the rending 2. It may be that the Orphic 
sects succeeded in engrafting upon the Greek tradition here 
and there certain growths of the hieratic legend of Egypt, 
and that the Titans were assigned this part in the sacred 
drama of Dionysos as the nearest Greek counterparts to 
the evil power Set, who plays the destroyer in the similar 
story of Osiris. Pausanias believed that Onomakritos, the 
Orphic mystery-monger, was responsible for the innovation 7®, 
and the Orphic sect in Crete may have been exposed to 
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Egyptian influences from an early time. Apart from the 
fallacious generalizations of Herodotus*, who entirely identifies 
Dionysos with Osiris and derives the Bacchic-Orphic ‘ orgies’ 
from Egypt, we have an indication offered by Cretan ritual. 
In the passage bearing on it which has been already quoted 
from Firmicus Maternus ®*, the mystic chest is mentioned as 
playing a part in the Cretan orgy, ‘in which the sister had 
buried the heart.’ The later Orphic writers attributed this 
part to the sister Athena”; but it may well be that the great 
sister-goddess of Egypt has cast her shadow upon Crete. 

We have also certain evidence, though derived from so late 
an authority as Nonnus®, that the votaries of Dionysos were 
accustomed in the mystery to daub their faces with gypsum 1”); 
and it was all the easier to misname them ‘Titans’ because 
the word for gypsum, tirdvos, suggested the other name‘; 
hence arose the later legend that the Titans also disguised 
themselves with a coating of gypsum when they made their 
attack on the infant god ®*. It is clear then that the explana- 
tion of the omophagy as a mimetic representation of the myth 
of Zagreus and the Titans is false and merely an afterthought; 
in later times there may indeed have been real mimetic dances, 
as in Ionia, where the dancers enacted the parts of the Titans %, 
but according to the original meaning of the omophagy the 
votaries were his ecstatic adorers participating in the sacrament. 

We have now to consider the question whether this sacra- 
mental rending of the god was ever adopted into the official 
ritual of any Hellenic state. Plutarch speaks vaguely, as if 
‘deaths,’ ‘ rendings,’ ‘ resurrections’ were common in the Dio- 
nysiac ritual drama of Greece» *4,89; but we are not sure that 
he is not drawing mainly on his experience of the private 
‘thiasoi.’ We may, however, infer that the sacramental death 
of the god was part of the religious service of some of the 
cities of Crete, for the words of Firmicus Maternus seem 


* 2,42, 81, 144. 

> For references see Lobeck’s -1g/ao- 
fAGMUS, P. 559. 

© See Weniger in Archiv f. Relig. 
IViss. 1906, p. 242. 

4 Cf.also Miss Harrison, Prolegomena, 


pp. 490-495, with whose statement on 
this point I agree on the whole, Dr. 
Dieterich, Rien. AJus. 1893, p. 280, 
had suggested that the Orphic mystai 
were misled by the fallacious connexion 
between the word rirdvos and ‘Titanes.’ 
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to imply a public recognition, even regulation, of the wild 
omophagy. The same inference may be drawn concerning 
Delphi and the trieteric service of the Thyiads there. We 
have indeed no direct statement of the rending and devouring 
in their service on Parnassos*; but indirect indications that 
the Thyiades celebrated there this primitive rite of communion, 
and that the god was deemed to die in their hands, are not 
wanting. In the first place, we find Plutarch appealing in his 
treatise De [side et Ostride to the lady whom he calls Klea, 
the leader of the Delphic Thyiads®, who had also been 
initiated into the mysteries of Osiris, to bear witness that 
Osiris and Dionysos were the same deity; and among the 
proofs of their identity he mentions the dismemberment of 
Osiris ®°, Again, we have mention of the presence at Delphi 
of those mysterious Minyan women, the Oleiai, whom we have 
seen reason to interpret as the renders of the divine infant. 
We have also the well-attested record of the tomb of Dionysos 
at Delphi, a structure shaped like a ‘ bathron”,’ with an inscrip- 
tion upon it, ‘Here lies Dionysos the son of Semele***, standing 
near ‘the golden statue of Apollo, or, according to other writers, 
near the tripod *°':!’; while Plutarch simply says that the 
remains of Dionysos were buried near the oracular shrine *°. 
Now both he and Clemens associate this grave with the 
story of the Titans’ outrage °° * 8°, and we can conclude from 
a note by Tzetzes that this account was current in the later 
period ; and we can best explain the intrusion of the Titanic 
legend here if we suppose that the dismemberment was a real 
motive of the Thyiads’ mystery on Parnassos; nor are we 
obliged to have recourse to the hypothesis that a mimetic 
representation of the Titans playing this part was included 


+ Weniger’s statements concerning the 
death of the god on Parnassos are over- 
positive and very fanciful, Archiv f. 
Religionswiss. 1906, pp. 235, 238: they 
were first put forth in his monograph 
Collegium der Thyiaden su Delphi, 
1876. 

> Only a late and very inferior 
authority, Tatian, identifies this with 


the omphalos*, but gopés and BdOpov, 
the words used by Philochorus, imply 
quite a different shape : there is neither 
archaeological nor literary evidence of 
any value that Dionysos was ever con- 
nected with the Delphic omphalos, as 
Miss Harrison supposes, Prolegomena, 
p- 558; cf my Cx//s, vol. 3, pp. 243- 
244. 
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here in the ceremony*. On partly the same grounds we may 
assume that the death of the god was an act in the Theban 
ritual; for we are told by Bishop Clemens that ‘the grave 
of Dionysos is shown at Thebes, where there is also the 
tradition of his dismemberment *™.’ Though the writer is 
a late authority, the whole passage in which the statement 
occurs is based on real facts; and the indirect evidence from 
the Pentheus legend which has been noted above corroborates 
it at this point. At Patrai the legend of the childhood of 
Dionysos and his sufferings at the hands of the Titans was 
part of the local mythology™*; and it is very likely to have 
arisen from local ritual familiar tothe community. Finally, we 
have the interesting example of the sacramental offering of the 
bull-calf at Tenedos, indicating the death of the new-born god. 

These are at present all the instances for which reasonable 
evidence may be found, indirect indeed, but sufficient to justify 
belief. But some scholars have tried to reveal the same act in 
the ritual of two other states, Athens and Rhodes, In the 
Athenian Anthesteria the ‘Gerarai’ or holy women assisted 
the Basilissa or queen-archon at a mystic ceremony in the 
temple of Dionysos év Aturats, which was only opened once 
a year. They were fourteen in number, and the author of the 
Etymologicuin Magnum states that their number corresponded 
to that of the altars of Dionysos. Upon this frail foundation 
the following hypothesis has been reared by M. Foucart »: the 
fourteen holy women performed certain mystic rites on fourteen 
altars in the Limnaion; their service was nothing less than 
a drama embodying the resurrection of Dionysos, whose body 
had been torn into fourteen pieces by the fourteen Titans; 
each member was placed on each altar, and the whole divine 
body was reorganized and the god raised again to life by the 
holy women ; the ritual and the sacred legend was an importa- 
tion from Egypt from the religion of Osiris, who was himself 
torn into fourteen pieces by Set or Typhon*. Other scholars, 
without maintaining the theory or raising the question of 


* This appears tobe Weniger’stheory, pp. 139-142. 


loc. cit. © Cf, Frazer, Adonis, Altis, Osiris, 
> Le Culte de Dionysos en Attique, p. 295, 0. 3. 
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Egyptian importation, are still inclined to associate the fourteen 
altars with the legend of the death of Dionysos in the hands 
of the Titans*. But the theory collapses at once at the touch 
of criticism. In the first place it demands as its prime pos- 
tulate that there should be fourteen altars in the Limnaion, 
a peculiar fact if true and requiring a special explanation. 
But no authority attests this. It is only the author of the 
Etymologicum Magnum, quoting from Dionysios of Halikar- 
nassos, who mentions the fourteen altars at all, and he 
mentions them so vaguely that, for all we can say, he may 
be alluding to the number of altars of Dionysos that the 
whole city included, each of which requiring a single ‘Gerara’ 
or holy woman. And that there should happen to have been 
fourteen altars in Athens may have been merely a fortuitous 
fact, no more mystic than the fact that the altars of the god 
at Thebes should have numbered nine *®, or that there should 
have been nine men and nine women attending upon Dionysos 
Alovyvirns at Patrai®’. Or if we must resort to Egypt or the 
Titans for an explanation of the number fourteen, how shall 
we explain the number of the sixteen sacred women in the 
Dionysiac worship at Elis**¢? One must after all leave 
something to chance and practica] convenience in our explana- 
tion of these numerical points. Or if one insists that some 
mystic lore is buried in them, one should not go for light 
to the story of the Titans. For no Greek ever believed 
that there were fourteen Titans engaged in the murder; it 
was only the Orphic tradition that spoke of seven Titans 
and seven Titanesses”, and it never accuses the female but 
only the male powers of the outrage on the infant god, 
who was ‘divided into seven parts’ by the seven murderers °; 
while a much older authority, the fragment of a Homeric 
hymn, seems to speak of a dismemberment into three parts, 
if we can trust a most probable emendation?%!. Nor is it easy 
to understand why, if the chief object of the ritual was to 
reconstitute the body of the god, the dismembered parts 

* Cf. Louis Dyer, Gods of Greece, > Vide Lobeck, 4g/aophamus, p. 505. 


Pp. 131; Mommsen’s este der Stadt © Procl. 72 Zim. p. 184 E émrd 8 
Athen, p. 400. ravrTa pédy Kovpou dieporppoavro. 
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should be distributed over fourteen altars: one would suppose 
that they would rather be gathered together upon one. Again, 
reasons will be given for supposing that the dismemberment of 
the god was only enacted in a trieteric ritual, and, if we may 
take the Delphic practice as typical, in the depth of winter. 
But in the Attic festivals there is no trace of the trieteric 
observance, and the Anthesteria fall near the beginning of 
March. Indeed, if this mystic event had ever been com- 
memorated in Attic ritual, it is more likely to have occurred 
in the primitive celebration of the Lenaia, the mid-winter 
festival of the wild women; and this surmise is somewhat 
strengthened by the comment offered by the scholiast of 
Clemens on the word Anvat(ovres 12, ‘a rustic ode was sung 
over the wine-press—Ayvg— including the theme of the rending 
of Dionysos.’ But the citation does not contain any clear 
reference to any Attic festival; and the association of the verb 
Anvaiew with Anvés shows ignorance *. 

There is in fact nothing in the records of Attic religion to 
suggest that in this community Dionysos was believed to die 
a ritual-death’: though it is very probable that the mystery 
of Thrace, Thebes, and Delphi was once enacted among the 
Athenians also. If this had been so, we may still assert 
that such ritual would have nothing to do with any Orphic 
fiction about Titans. 

As regards Rhodes, M. Foucart® finds evidence for the 
same solemnization in a phrase that occurs in an inscription 
of a Bacchic thiasos—é rév Baxyeiwy trodoxa !%4—which he 
interprets as ‘the reception into the city of the remains of 
Bacchos’; but this interpretation accords with no known 
usage of the word Bdaxxetos; and the expression can be more 
naturally explained as ‘the reception of the Bacchic votaries 
into the city. We shall find, indeed, the Rhodian worship 
recognizing the temporary slumber, possibly the temporary 

* Vide infra, p. 208. A powerful god who remains dead for 

> Foucart’s other argument—that the the whole year save for one day has not 
fact of the temple in the Limnaion being yet been discovered by comparative 
open only once a year shows clearly _ religion. 


the belief that for the rest of the year © Assoctations, p. WII. 
the god was dead—can hardly be serious. 
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death, of the god; but this is an idea quite distinct from 
that of his dismemberment in the hands of his worshippers. 
So far as we are able to trace it at present, the area of 
prevalence of the latter practice was not wide; owing to 
the apparent savagery of the ritual and a certain fastidiousness 
of the Hellenic spirit, it may have generally died out of the 
worship that was sanctioned by the state, surviving mainly in 
private and independent religious societies. 

The inward significance of this strange religious act is still 
a matter of controversy. The explanation here adopted, that 
in its primary meaning it is an ecstatic sacramental act of 
communion, seems incontrovertible, but may not be a complete 
account of it. As the Christian ceremony is sometimes inter- 
preted at once as a mystic process of union with the divinity 
and also as commemorative of something that happened, so 
the Bacchic was and sometimes still is regarded as mimetic 
or commemorative of something that happened in nature. 
Cornutus, the dull compendium-writer, supposed that the 
rending was symbolic of the bruising and pounding of the 
grapes* And many modern scholars have seen in this 
death of the god an emblem of the decay of vegetation ° ; 
while a recent writer has attempted to explain the Titans 
in the Delphic ritual as the Frost-giants of Parnassos who 
rend the tender body of the vegetation-god °. 

Against all such theories, implying a natural symbolism 
in the sacramental act, there is one fatal objection. We 
are almost certain that this rending and omophagy of the 
divine infant or animal was originally trieteric4) The mys- 
terious lines at the beginning of the fragmentary Dionysiac 
hymn seem to imply that the trietcric festivals were insti- 
tuted because the deity ‘had been cut into three parts?’ ; 
and we know that the Delphic ceremony and part at least 
of the Theban Agrionia, in which we have seen reason 
to surmise that a similar ritual was once enacted, were 


* Epidr. c. 30. 4 It may be that the sacramental 
> Vide Roscher’s Lexikon, vol. i, rending of the vipers reported by Galen 
p- Io4o. was an exception to the mule; but his 
° Vide Weniger, op. cit. words admit of doubt, vide supra, p. 166. 
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performed every other year. The same is reported also of the 
savage sacrament in Crete *. It appears also, from Ovid's 
account of them ?°1, that the trieterica were always held in the 
winter®. Now there is nothing in nature that regularly takes 
place in the winter of every alternate year that primitive man 
could possibly observe. Therefore Rohde seems to this extent 
right in denying to the trieterica any nature-significance at 
all». He connects them merely with the belief that the god 
has his periodic ‘epiphanies’ and disappearances, and that 
every other year he comes back to sojourn among men. This 
is merely the explanation given by Diodorus®, a doubtful 
authority, whose statement may have been inspired by nothing 
more than the prevalent belief that the Delphic trieterica were 
specially favoured by the divine presence and communion. 
But the Eleans maintained that their festival of the Ovia was 
similarly graced, and there is nothing to suggest that this was 
trieteric®. Now the ddavopds or disappearance of the god is 
rightly connected by Rohde? with his death and sojourn in 
the lower world, just as Plutarch associates it with his p@opd 
or decay *"; it is strange then that in a festival which, 
according to Rohde’s theory, is a celebration of his epiphany 
or return to the upper world, the death of the deity should 
have been the central act, and that the trieteric Dionysos should 
have been always regarded as pre-eminently chthonian * 4; 
thus the orgies on Kithairon were held at night %*, and the 
trieteric celebration at Orchomenos, which was part of the 
Agrionia, seems to have had much of the air of a service of 
gloom and death where the men wore black garments”; in 
fact the same festival at Argos appears to have been called 
vexvota or ‘feast of the dead”, and so far are we from being 


* The Delphic trieterica were held 
when snowstorms were rife; it is 
generally assumed that they began in 
the month Dadophorios, the first of the 
Delphic winter-months (see Voigt in 
Roscher ; op. cit. p. 1043; so Weniger, 
Ueser das Collegium der Thyiaden) : 
the festival Agdopdpia (Collitz, Dialect- 
(nuschr. 2561 D, 5: which gave its name 


to the month would certainly well 
describe the torch-lit revels of the 
Thyiades. The evidence establishes a 
strong probability, in the absence of 
a direct calendar-record. 

> Psyche? 2, pp. 12-13, M. 2. 

© Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Elis; cf. 
R. 34°. 

4 loc. cit. 
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allowed to regard it as commemorative of any reappearance 
of the divinity that a specially recorded motive of it was 
the flight and disappearance of Dionysos, who, as the women 
after vain pursuit and search declared, had ‘fled to the 
Muses 5” But more general evidence against the view 
that the god was normally or even occasionally regarded 
as absent and inaccessible for the greater part of two years 
can be drawn from the ritual-calendar of the Greek states and 
the highways and byways of Greek literature. The pious 
poetaster of late Orphism may speak of the nether Bakchos as 
‘sleeping in the sacred palace of Persephone and lulling the 
holy Bacchic ritual for a two-years’ space **’: and this was 
true of the Parnassian and other specia] orgies: but meantime 
the Bacchic ‘Komos’ and festivals went on merrily throughout 
the winter, spring, and autumn of each year, if not in all cities, 
yet in many of which we are told. Even at Delphi. the chief 
centre of the trieteric servicc, the god was supposed to preside 
over the three winter months of each year ®°4 nor even then 
wholly to depart, as we find the poet of the Delphic hymn 
invoking him to come to them ‘in the holy season of spring’ ; 
and the Labyadai sacrifice to him in the summer month 
Apellaios which corresponds to the Attic Hekatombaion *. 
The explanation then of the trieterica as a commemoration 
of the epiphany of the deity seems to contradict the facts. 
Nor has Schémann’s surmise much plausibility, that they 
may have been instituted in accordance with some calendar 
organization whereby the lunar reckoning was brought into 
nearer harmony with the solar every other year’. We may 
accept such an explanation for the Greek ‘cnnacteric’ festivals, 
for we know that the Greeks corrected their calendar every 
eight years*, But there is nothing to suggest that they ever 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phokis. M. Ho- 
molle’s theory that Dionysos was sup- 
posed by the popular belief to be dead 
at the end of his three months’ reign at 


beginning of winter they hushed the 
paian at Delphi and aroused the dithy- 
ramb * ®, 

» Griech. Alterth. 2, Pp. 423, 0. 1; 


s 


Delphi (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 67° 
is the more perplexing the more one 
tests it; it is in no way borne out by 
Plutarch’s simple statement that at the 


Gruppe, Grech. Myth. 2, p. 936, main- 
tains the same opinion. 
* Macr. Sat. 1, 13. 
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did this every other year. And it is not with Greeks but 
with uncultured Thracians that we are here concerned. For 
we have strong reasons for believing that the trieteric Dionysia 
belong to the aboriginal Thracian religion. We are definitely 
told so by Ovid and Diodorus ®°% *; and we may accept it 
on general grounds, as we can only thus account for the 
prevalence and prominence of this phenomenon in Dionysiac 
ritua] 11, especially at Thebes and Delphi, where Thracian 
tradition remained powerful. But the barbarous tribes of 
Thrace were scarcely capable of such accurate solar observa- 
tions as would compel them to correct their lunar calendar 
every other year. 

Occasionally in other Greek cults we find a trieteric 
arrangement of sacrifices*, suggested, it may be, by casual 
local convenience or exigencies of finance®. But no casual 
or superficial motive would account for this ancient ritual- 
law, which Greece appears to have received from Thrace 
when it received the Thracian god. We must try to discover 
some serious and obvious cause that would be likely to 
operate in a primitive community. Most modern writers 
seem to have despaired of finding one*. Yet we ought not 
to suppose the problem insoluble or specially tortuous and 
cryptic; for most early festivals have reference to certain 
obvious occurrences that affect the practical life of man. And 
I venture to suggest, as a new hypothesis, that the ‘trieterica’ 
are to be associated with the original shifting of land-cultivation 
which is frequent in early society owing to the backwardness 
of the agricultural processes¢; and which would certainly be 
consecrated by a special ritual attached to the god of the soil. 
It is recorded of some of the tribes of Assam that ‘they shift 
their cultivation year by year... in a ceremony intended to 
determine by magical rites the proper site for the new cultiva- 


* Mommsen, feste, p. 508, gives an 
example from the Tetrapol:s: Gruppe, 
op. cit., gives others. 

® For examples of European agrarian 
feasts, originally annual, becoming under 
pressure triennial, quinquennial, or sep- 


tennial, vide Mannhardt, Baumkultus. 
P. 533+ 
¢ E.g. Mommsen, ib. p. 25, n. 2; 
Voigt in Roscher’s Lexzkon, 1, p. 1039. 
4 Vide Hansen, <Agrarhistorische 
Abhandlungen, i, pp. 125-126. 
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tion*.’ This may give us a clue to explain the ‘trieterica.’ 
The ancient Thracians may have shifted their corn-land every 
other year, as we surmise from Tacitus’ statement was the 
practice of the ancient Germans. Then in the winter-season, 
before the sowing of the new soil began, the Maenads, who 
held the vegetation-magic in their hands, would be called 
upon to charge themselves with unusual potency from the 
fountain-head of all life: this they could best effect by 
devouring the animal body that incarnated their high god. 
Accordingly we should say that the trieteric death of Dionysos 
was no religious drama in the proper sense, no pageant of 
nature-symbolism, no immolation of the worn-out god of 
vegetation, but ritual-magic performed with the ulterior object 
of assisting the growth of new crops, the sacramental devouring 
of the infant deity incarnate in the human child once and 
afterwards in the young calf or goat. Ata later stage myths 
will arise about it, which for our present purpose are irrelevant, 
though they may have given birth to a higher theology. 

In other Dionysiac ceremonies the divine incarnation may 
have been put to death or made away with in some fashion 
that was in no way sacramental, but more in accordance with 
certain well-known types of vegetation-ritual. We have noticed 
already a group of stories that appear to have arisen from the 
practice of throwing the divine incarnation or puppet into the 
water, with the purpose of ridding the land of the decaying 
spirit in order to bring in a fresher and more vigorous incarna- 
tion’, Thus Lykourgos drives Dionysos into the sea, Perseus 
flings him into a pond; Ikaros is thrown into a well, the 
dismembered Orpheus into the sea, while Boutes of his own 
accord leaps into a well®’; in modern Macedonia the straw- 
man is flung into a well, and in Bulgaria, a country which has 
probably absorbed much of the ancient Thracian population, 
the god ‘German’ is bewailed and flung into the river*. The 
practice existed in other Hellenic cults older in Hellas than 


* Anthrop. Journ, 1906, p.g2: ‘The  Bough?, vol. 2, p. 256. 
‘* Genna ” amongst the tribes of Assam,’ © Vide Kazaroff, Zur Religion der 
by T. C. Hodson. alten Thraker (ii.] in Ko, 1906, p. 169. 
* For examples vide Frazer, Golden 
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the coming of Dionysos. And we must believe that it was 
an aboriginal tradition of the Dionysiac ritual, a growth of the 
lower stratum of religion surviving in the higher. We have, 
indeed, no clear indication that it was practised in the historic 
period ; but, perhaps, a piece of indirect evidence in the record 
of the Boeotian Agrionia: Plutarch tells us that the women 
votaries in that ceremony went about searching for the god as 
if he had run away, and ‘then desisted, saying that he had 
taken refuge with the Muses and was hidden.’ What have 
the Muses to do with the flight of Dionysos? And why does 
Sophocles lay to the charge of Lykourgos the additional sin 
of ‘provoking the Muses’ in his outrage on Dionysos? The 
explanation may be that the Muses here represent the 
Thracian water-nymphs, the companions of the Thracian god 
who, when he is thrown into the water, is naturally supposed 
to take refuge with them. It appears possible then that the 
rite survived in the Boeotian festival. It is likely also that the 
death of Pentheus, of which the significance has already becn 
discussed, is to be connected with the Agrionia*, a name which 
may have been derived from ‘the pursuit’ or ‘hunting’ of the 
god or his incarnation Pentheus or one of the Maenads. It 
may have been with intention that Euripides towards the end 
of his great tragedy exclaims, ‘The King is a mighty hunter.’ 
And what appears to be the same festival at Argos, called 
there the ’Aypdvia or “Aypidvta, was associated with the legend 
of the Proitides who were chased over the mountains by 
Melampus and his sacred troup. 

We are not able to say that in Greek ritual generally there 
was any Clear observance of the death of the Dionysos, except 
in the winter trieterica, which, as we have seen, is not the ordi- 
nary death of the decaying deity of vegetation. But in the 
annual ceremonies the idea of his periodic disappearance or slum- 
ber beneath the earth or water may have been fairly prevalent, 
and to this would be inevitably linked the belief in his speedy 
resurrection or return. And we have now to inquire how far 
and in what way this latter was enacted in Greek ritual. We 
can hardly avoid associating it, at the first aspect of it, with 


* This is also Bather’s opinion in the article referred to above, //e//. Journ, 1894. 
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the most thrilling of all our primitive experiences of nature, 
the return of verdure and spring. And in Phrygia and prob- 
ably in Lydia, the passing away of Dionysos and his return or 
resurrection were beliefs that obviously reflected the impressions 
made by the changes of the seasons ; for we are expressly told 
that the Phrygians believed that the god was asleep in the win- 
ter and arose when the summer returned ***; and the Lydians 
greeted his reappearance in spring with joyous choruses ® 4, 
Hence in Phrygian religion his personality is partly fused 
with that of Attis, whose resurrection was the occasion of 
a spring-festival of great moment for the Graeco-Roman 
world. 

With the return of Dionysos appears to have been coupled 
the resurrection of Semele, and the beautiful fragment of Pin- 
dar’s ode singing of the joys of spring and the reappearance 
of the goddess implies that this was an event of that season !?°4, 
It is therefore most probable that whatever Hellenic ritual 
there was that commemorated or enacted or magically caused 
the awakening of the god would belong to the ceremonies of 
early spring. The most interesting and clearly recorded is 
a rite observed in the Argolid: according to Plutarch ‘the 
Argives blew trumpets and summoned Dionysos to arise up 
from the waters, and at the same time they threw a lamb into 
the bottomless pool as an offering to the “ warder of the gate”’; 
the trumpets appear to have been kept concealed somehow in 
thyrsoi®*. Plutarch does not give us the exact locality of the 
rite ; but we can discover it, for he speaks of 4 a8vacos, and 
this is naturally to be identified with the Lake Alkyonia near 
Lerna, which Pausanias describes as baffling all the attempts 
of Nero to fathom it, and into which, according to the local 
legend narrated to the traveller, Dionysos descended in order 
to bring back Semele from the lower world?" It was 
into these mysterious waters that Perseus flung the dead 
Dionysos **1, We can reconstruct the ritual out of these 
scattered indications, and detect the ideas associated with it. 
We can believe that the practice, or the memory of it. survived 
in this locality of throwing the dead or decaying image or 
incarnation into the water, perhaps in the autumn or winter, 
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whereby the myth might be developed that Dionysos descends 
into the lower world and becomes one with the lord of souls; 
that later the trumpet was blown over the water, the warder 
of the gates of Hades placated, and in response to this magic 
evocation Dionysos was supposed to ascend, bringing with 
him Semele back into light; and from this mention of the 
goddess in the ritual-legend we can conclude that this evoca- 
tion and the ceremonies connected with the resurrection took 
place in spring. Part at least of the drama, which touched on 
the secrets of the ghost-world, was the theme of a mystery 
which, as we learn from Pausanias, was enacted by night; 
finally, a late inscription suggests that Dionysos was here 
brought into mystic union with the earth-goddesses Demeter 
and Kore 4, as elsewhere in this vicinity we find him associated 
with the elder goddess». 

It is possible that the essential features of this Argive 
ceremony were introduced from Argolis into Rhodes; for 
a recently discovered inscription in this island speaks of 
a functionary ‘who rouses the god with the water-organ ®’ ; 
and we glean the interesting fact that the earliest recorded use 
of this mighty wind-instrument in European religious service 
was to awaken the dead or slumbering god. The inscription 
breaks off at a point where it scems about to tell us more that 
would be valuable; for the last words contain a reference to 
the xdBodo. of the god, by which may be intended his periodic 
descents into the lower world ®. 

It may be that in the Attic festival of the Anthesteria and 
in the other Greek Dionysiac festivals that fell in the early 
spring, there was some similar evocation of the deity; but 
recorded evidence is lacking. 

The idea that the god of vegetation is asleep or dead at 
certain seasons, and again at others has arisen, is so natural, 
and at certain stages of mental culture so prevalent, that it 
needs little exposition here. And the ritual in Greek worship 
that expressed it, and to some extent assisted the great change 
in the natural world, may descend from the primitive stratum 


* Demeter, vol. 3. R. 115°. p. 370. 
" Demeter, Geogr. Reg. vol. 3. © Vide infra, p. 193. 
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of the Thracian religion. We gather at least that in Thrace 
the divinity was believed to die and to pass into the nether 
realm; but we hear of no rites of evocation in the spring. 
But of the sister nation, the Phrygians, the Dionysiac winter- 
rites of burial, xarevvacyot—and the spring-ceremonies of resur- 
rection, dveyépoeis—are clearly recorded by Plutarch ***, We 
may often hesitate to use the later records of Phrygian religion 
as evidence for the Thrako-Phrygian period ; for no doubt the 
Kybele-Attis worship, probably autochthonous in Phrygia, has 
coloured the ancestral European tradition of Dionysos-Sabazios. 
And the natural resemblance between Dionysos and Attis was 
sufficiently close, while either may have borrowed part of 
the legend and features of ritual from the other; for instance, 
the pomegranate grew from the blood-drops of Dionysos®, 
as the violet from the blood of Attis, and the trumpet was 
used in the spring-ritual of the Hilaria on the day before 
the resurrection of Attis®, as it was used in the Argolic 
ceremony of the evocation of the Hellenic god. But the 
Phrygian Dionysiac ritual described by Plutarch in the pas- 
sage just cited cannot be regarded as derived from the worship 
of Attis; for in the latter the funereal ceremonies of sorrow 
took place only a day or so before the joyful resurrection 
in the spring-festival, just as our Good Friday immediately 
precedes Easter; whereas the burial service of Dionysos in 
Phrygia was 2 winter-ceremony, and only the evocation or 
the resurrection belonged to the spring or carly summer, thus 
revealing more simply the nature-import of the rites. We 
should either then regard this rule of the Phrygian Dionysiac 
calendar as belonging to the Thrako-Phrygian tradition or 
as due to later Hellenic influences. And whichever view we 
take. here is evidence for believing that in Hellenic ritual also 
the evocation of the god belonged to the spring, and the 
ceremonies connected with his passing away or ejection to 
the darker season of the year*. 


4 Clem. Protrept. p. 16 P, probably © Bather, in his paper on ‘ the problem 
an Orphic legend suggested by the of the Bacchae’ (Hell. Journ. 1904, 
Phrygian. pp- 259-262), supposes that the ejection 

> Vide vol. 3, p. 389, Kybele,R.57°. and death of the old god was imme- 
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A further consideration of importance which the facts just 
set forth suggest, is that the resurrection or return of Dionysos 
in Hellenic ritual is not correlative to his violent sacramental 
death or rending, which was biennial only, but to his annual 
passing away or falling asleep or death which might be 
expressed in a winter ritual of the burial or the casting out 
of the puppet *. 

If the inquiry so far has given us a real clue, we can deal 
more hopefully perhaps with the last problem of the Delphic 
ritual, ‘the awakening of Liknites.’ Plutarch is here our sole 
authority, and though we may trust whatever he tells us about 
Delphi, his statement is very vague about this matter: ‘the 
Delphians believe that the remains of the dismembered 
Dionysos are stored up in their keeping by the place of the 
oracle ; and the holy ones offer a secret sacrifice in the temple 
of Apollo whenever the Thyiades awaken Liknites*®.’ Liknites 
we know as the babe-Dionysos, whose cradle is a winnowing- 
fan shaped like a shovel. 

Other questions will arise about this Liknites; but this is 
now the most pressing: did this ceremony of the awakening 
form part of the biennial winter-service of the Thyiades 
on Mount Parnassos, which we saw good reason to believe 
included among its main functions the sacramental dismem- 
berment? It is generally assumed that this was the case 
because of the mention of the Thyiades®. We know that 
the Thyiad ceremonies on Parnassos fell in the winter; and 


if they aroused the infant-god 
of the whole service, when the 
were practising a well-known 


diately followed by the bringing in of 
the new in the Boeotian Agrionia; and 
he regards that as a spring-festival. But 
in spite of the many parallels that he 
quotes, we cannot find in the Agrionia 
or in the story of Pentheus any clear 
hint of the bringing-in of the new god: 
it was probably a gloomy winter festival, 
as we gather from Plutarch that part at 
least of the ritual was triennial 77. 


of vegetation towards the end 
shortest day was passed, they 
form of vegetation-magic to 


* Vide Mannhardt, op. cit. 1, p. 411 
for examples of burying and drowning 
the image of decay towards the end of 
winter. 

> Voigt, in Roscher’s Lexikon, 1, 
p- 1043; Rapp. ibid. 2, p. 2248; 
Weniger, Arch. f. Religionswiss. 1906 ; 
cf, his Collegium der Thyiaden su 
Delphi. 
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assist the birth of the new year and to accelerate the advent 
of spring®. Only we must then regard the Delphic winter- 
festival as exceptional, in that the death and the re-birth of 
the deity were enacted in the same complex service, whereas 
from other states in Greece we have the evidence considered 
above that seems to point to their separation by some interval 
of time. Nor need we be surprised to find the same rite 
performed in different places at somewhat different times. 
Again, on this assumption there would seem to be another 
exceptional fact to note in the Delphic mystery: the young 
god that is summoned back to life will be the infant that was 
recently dismembered and devoured; the dismemberment and 
the evocation are here correlative facts, as we do not find 
them to be elsewhere. And it may appear natural to give 
to Plutarch’s vague words some such interpretation as this: 
we may imagine that the story about the burial near the 
tripod of the remains of Dionysos after the Titans’ outrage 
arose from the actual fact that the remains of the animal- 
incarnation, sacramentally devoured by the Thyiades on Par- 
nassos, were brought down and stored in the so-called grave 
of the god; and that the holy ones then proceeded to per- 
form some mystic ceremony, let us suppose some ritual of 
evocation, when the Thyiades began the final scene of the 
complex service on Parnassos, the drama of the infant’s resur- 
rection. But we ought to remain aware that most of this 
is a construction of our own, also to admit that the word 
éyeipeww seems to refer more naturally to the peaceful slumber 
of the infant than to the violently dismembered body; and 
that for all Plutarch tells us, the ceremony of the awaken- 
ing may have been an annual spring ceremony analogous to 
the Phrygian avéyepois in spring», which was correlative to 
the xarevracyds of the god in winter. On the former assump- 
tion the deity is aroused only every other year; and it is 


® For examples of such rites near the _trieteric winter-festival; we know that 
beginning of the New Year vide Mann- they assisted, for instance, at the ennae- 
hardt, op. cit. 1, p. 5373 2, p. 183. teric mystery of Herois at Delphi, which 

> The Thyiades might well have been _ probably took place in the spring. 
employed on other occasions than the 
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difficult to reconcile such ritual with popular needs and 
belief*. 

Meantime we may note that the ceremony of the birth of 
the infant in the Aix»: occurs in the modern Dionysiac feast 
at Bizye, and in the same ritual as the death of a sacred 
personage; and that this is solemnized near the beginning 
of spring. But it would be too hazardous to use this evidence 
confidently for the reconstruction of the festal calendar of 
ancient Greece. 

At all events, if we find evidence elsewhere of a ceremony 
in which the holy infant was carried round in a Afkrov, we 
ought not to bring it into any connexion with a previous 
sacramental death of the god, but merely with the ordinary 
legend of the birth>. We have no clear local records of the 
ritual] of the Accvoopia, but Servius’ note on the phrase of 
Vergil’s proves that it was commonly known, and its survival 
in modern Thrace is an indication of its former prevalence. 
The Phrygian Sabazian mysteries included a sacred birth, 
and probably the carrying of the infant in the winnowing-fan, 
as Demosthenes taunts Aeschines with taking part in these, 
and rejoicing in the title of Axvoddpos that the old women 
gave him *%52 4) We hear of a Aixvopdpos also ina Dionysiac 
festival of Chaironeia!?°®; and we have some numismatic 
evidence of the prevalence of the rite in the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor’. We can scarcely doubt that the legend of the birth 
or of the advent of the holy infant was commemorated in 
some way at Thebes: the so-called ‘thalamos of Semele,’ 
which Euripides speaks of in the Bakchai as a ruin ‘ smoulder- 
ing still with the fires of Zeus,’ and as a holy sanctuary, and 
which remained an inviolable enclosure down to the days of 
Pausanias‘4, may have been a sacred building in which the 


* For examples of ‘awakening the identical with the burned Mycenaean 
sleeper’ or the sleeping divinity in May, building recently discovered, we might 
vide Frazer, G. 2.’ 1, p. 222. dare to believe that the story of the fire- 


» Servius says that he was placed in birth arose from a real conflagration of 
the Aixvov as soon as he issued from his the chapel where the birth was period- 
mother’s womb ®, ically solemnized, vide Amer. Journ, 

° Vide infra, p. 259. Arch, 1907, p. 97. 

49. 12, 3. If this chamber was 
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holy drama was annually or biennially enacted. For we may 
trust a late Orphic verse that speaks of ‘the travail of Semele’ 
as an integral part of the mystic trieteric service», And 
we may gather from this that the ritual of the birth belonged 
usually to the winter celebrations; and though part of the 
Tprernptxa, it might also be annual. We may also surmise that 
the communities which specially claimed the honour of being 
the birthplace of the god would fortify their claim by some 
ritual in which the holy babe appeared, which itself probably 
suggested the local legend: the fragmentary Homeric hymn 
mentions among these some of the centres of the worship that 
were famous early or late, Thebes, Elis, Naxos; and to these 
he adds the obscure names Drakonon and Ikaros ®°, the latter 
being the island, the former a promontory of that island, that 
lay near to Samos on the west, and that contained the small 
city of Oinoe whose coins suggest a Dionysiac cult*, The 
legend and perhaps the ritual of the birth survived here in this 
little island till the time of Theokritos at least, who expressly 
states that ‘on snowy Drakonon Zeus loosened the mighty 
muscle of his thigh and laid the child down*®*.’ No doubt 
other cities, like Teos, for the same reason might assert the 
same claim; and we may believe that many local birth- 
legends of Hellenic divinities arose in the same way. 

The advent of the child-god may have been presented in 
certain localities on the coast by some ritual in which he 
was supposed to have been brought up from the sea in a chest. 
Pausanias records a legend peculiar to the small town of 
Prasiai, on the Laconian coast %§: the inhabitants declared 
that when Semele gave birth to Dionysos, she was put with 
her infant into a Adpvag, an oblong chest, by Kadmos, and 
thrown into the sea; the waves washed them up on this part 
of the coast, whereupon Semele died, and Ino soon after 
arrived to tend the infant. This, and the exactly similar story 
of Danae and Perseus, must have arisen from some act of 
ritual that is not otherwise recorded. Is it a mere coincidence 
that Ino the nurse, a Minyan Dionysiac heroine, herself also 
in another religious legend leaps into the sea with the infant 

* Suppl. Coin-list s.v. Crete and the Aegean Isles. 
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Palaimon*? And the local mythology collected by the careful 
Pausanias presents us with two other stories that seem to 
belong to the same type, though neither of them present all 
the essential features of it. One is a legend of Patrai, already 
noticed, recounting how Eurypylos after the Trojan war 
arrived here by sea, bringing ‘a strange daimon’ in a Adpvat; 
the deity inside the chest received the name of Dionysos 
Alovpyyrns, and once a year only was the sacred Adpra€ carried 
out of the temple by the priest ®*. On the crucial question, 
whether the puppet or image inside was that of an infant, 
the record is silent; but any chest that the priest could carry 
was not likely to contain a full-sized figure of the deity; and 
it is relevant to remember that Patrai claimed to be one of 
the nursing-places of the babe**®, Another significant detail 
in the narrative of Pausanias is the fact that in the annual 
solemnity, when the priest took the Adpya€ out of the temple 
by night, the worshippers went down to the river side, and 
having bathed themselves, came back crowned with ivy to the 
temple of Dionysos: the words of Pausanias appear to intimate 
that they took the sacred chest with them in their procession 
to and from the river. The other story of a mystic child 
in a chest that may with some conviction be explained as 
suggested by Dionysiac ritual, is the legend of Amphikleia 
in Phokis, mentioned above”. 

Now we should seek the explanation of these legends of 
the type of that of Brasiai in some ritual that is known 


* Vide vol. 2, p. 638 n. a. Usener, 
Sinfilut, 99~105 ignores the ritual ele- 
ment in these stories, is inclined to treat 
them as sun-myths—an explanation very 
inappropriate to the Dionysiac examples 
and as remnants of a flood-legend ; 
but the essential traits of a flood-story 
are lacking in most of them. Palaimon- 
Melikertes, a holy child of chthonian 
character, like Sosipolis at Elis, was 
probably of Dionysiac affinity, though 
his myth and ritual preserve this but 
faintly : as Dionysos was ’Av@pwmoppai- 
orys and worshipped with human sacri- 
fice in Tenedos™: **, so Palaimon was 


Bpepoxrdvos there, Lyk. Aass, 229; and 
the late inscription of the Iobakchi at 
Athens shows that Palaimon was one of 
the figures personated in a Bacchic 
mystery *°. O. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol, 
I, p. 135, suggests the Dionysiac charac- 
ter of Melikertes, but his argument is 
unconvincing. 

» Supra, p. 170: the similar story 
about the child Erichthonios in the 
chest, confided to the daughters of 
Kekrops, suggests that the motive be- 
longed to a stratum of Hellenic ritual- 
legend older than the advent of the 
Dionysiac cult. 
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to have been practised. One may at first be tempted to 
recall the ceremony occasionally found among primitive com- 
munities of sending out a figure that personifies Sin in 
a bark to sea, so that the land may be delivered from 
the sins of the people®. But if such a rite had ever been 
in vogue among the Hellenes, it seems inconceivable that 
they should have chosen the infant Dionysos to support 
such a character; we should rather have expected some 
repulsive figure of decay. In fact, this ‘wild dedication’ of 
a new-born god, with or without his mother, in a floating chest 
to ‘unpathed waters, undreamed shores,’ is, so far as I can 
find, without a parallel in anthropological record. We may 
then rather believe that this never occurred in any real Hellenic 
ritual, but was merely a fiction invented to explain, as it were 
from the wrong end, a rea] and intelligible rite: namely, the 
taking down at certain periods the image of the infant deity 
in a chest to the sea coast or to the river side, purifying it, and 
bringing it back in triumph as if the revivified divinity were 
newly arrived from the sea: something like this appears to 
have been done at Patrai. Then a legend would be likely 
to arise to answer the question how the infant-god came to be 
found floating in the waves of the shore. And such a ritual, 
combined with the possession and worship of a grave of Semele, 
would well explain the local story of Brasiai. Unfortunately 
there is no indication of the season of this observance ; we may 
conjecture that it took place in early spring or the end of 
winter. 

Another rite in which Dionysos appears as coming back to 
his worshippers from the sea was observed at Smyrna every 
spring: Aristides the rhetorician speaks of the Dionysia which 
were celebrated there in the first hour of spring, when ‘a holy 
trireme was borne around the market-place in honour of the 
god’; and he connects the custom with a naval victory which 
the Smyrnaeans won over the Chians who attacked their city at 
a time when they were holding Bacchic revels on the moun- 


* Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 593, 25 based on some ritual of ‘ Regen- 
Frazer, G. B.? 3, p.106. Gruppe, op. zauber’; but he offers no theory to 
cit. p. tr71, n. 1, regards these legends explain what is essential in them. 
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tain*. Philostratos slightly supplements the account ; we gather 
from him that the usage was observed in the month Anthesterion, 
and that the ship came up from the sea steered by the priest. 
We have in Aristides’ narrative an example of the usual 
tendency of the cultivated Greek mind to explain away 
primitive ritual as if it were commemorative of some striking 
fact of history. We can discern that the procession of a ship 
through the villages and towns in spring is a primitive European 
ritual, when we compare this Hellenic record with the mediaeval 
and modern parallels which Mannhardt has gathered from the 
vicinity of the Danube and the Scheldt®. But the details that 
he has collected do not reveal clearly the intention of the rite. 
Was the spring-deity supposed to have just arrived from the 
water, and to be touring through the country in his ship? Was 
it a magic rite to assist the deliverance of the rivers from ice, 
so that water-traffic might begin? Or was it a mode of 
collecting the sins of the peoples and sending them forth to 
sea? The record seems to lend itself now to one now to the 
other interpretation. And still more indefinite is the account 
of the Smyrnaean practice. The trireme may have brought 
up from the sea the revivificd image of the young god. But 
theorizing is useless here, because we do not know where the 
ship came from or what was finally done with it, or whether 
it was essentially connected with Dionysos at all, or only 
perhaps some primaeval custom that happened to coincide in 
season with his festival. Yet the story of the Homeric Hymn 
and some archaeological evidence convince us that somewhere 
in the Hellenic communities a ritual was practised in which 
the image of the god traversed the waters and the land in 
a ship. 

Another interesting ceremony of which we have some scanty 
records was the resurrection of Semele. The ode of Pindar 


* Geogr. Reg. s.v. Smyrna. “lg. Relig. Gesch. Basel. 1904, p. 274. 
> Op. cit. p. 593. To these we may Cf. the interesting Minoan seal from 
add the Babylonian rite in the great Mochlus showing a goddess under a 
spring-festival, when the marriage of tree arriving in a boat at a shrine, 
Marduk was celebrated and his image Trans. Congr. Hist. Relig. 1908, vol. 2, 
was carried in a ship on wheels—vide _p. 196. 
Verhandl, des ii. Internat. Kongr. f. 
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referred to above suggests that this event was celebrated at 
Thebes in some annual service of early spring*; and this, 
according to Plutarch, was the motive of the festival at Delphi, 
held every eight years, called the ‘Hpwis, in which the Thyiads 
appear to have enacted the return of the goddess “ *°, who was 
no doubt called the ‘heroine’ from the association that this 
word bore with the lower world. The ritual might take the 
form of a passion-play, a mystic drama in which the part of 
the goddess might be supplied by a puppet or impersonated 
by one of the sacred women. We have indications from else- 
where of a similar ritual being enacted by a troop of Maenads: 
in the inscription found at Magnesia on the Maeander and 
already noticed, we observe that one thiasos of the Maenads 
who were sent from Thebes was called the KaraBdra: *°*. The 
only likely interpretation of the term is that they were so 
called because they periodically performed some descent into 
the lower world ¢ with a view to assist in the resurrection of 
Semele or her son. What may have come to be regarded as 
a mere miracle-play was no doubt once intended as a piece of 
ritual-magic. And we here discern another parallel between 
the Dionysiac and the Phrygian ritual of Attis, in which a sad 
service called the KardBacis was held just before the joyful 
day of the resurrection 4. 

We have also new evidence that may point to the same 
mystic ritual practised in another Ionic state, namely a recently 
discovered inscription of Priene !°°?, which speaks of the priest 
of Dionysos as ‘the leader of those who bring down the god 
at the Karaydyia’; and from the name of this ceremony the 
deity himself was called Karayéy.os. Now there are two other 
examples, already quoted, of the ritual-significance of this 
word, which might guide us here: Athenaeus and Aelian 
drawing from the same source speak of the ceremony of the 
’Avaydéy.a in the worship of Aphrodite at Eryx, when the goddess 
was supposed to put forth to sea—évdyew—for Libya, and 


* p. 183. © A parallel to this use of the word is 
> A local legend seems to point to afforded by the title of the Orphic poem, 
a festival of the same significance at KaraBaots eis Aidou (Suid. s.v. ‘Oppevs.. 
Troizen, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Troizen. 4 Vide vol. 3, p. 386, Kybele, R. 50. 
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again of the Karayéy.a which followed nine days after when 
she returned or‘ put into shore’ at Eryx*; but at Syracuse 
the same word—Karaydéy:a—denoted the commemoration of 
the descent of the goddess into the lower regions, escorted 
probably by her worshippers, On the analogy of the former 
example, we shall explain the festival of Priene as a spring- 
festival parallel to the trireme-celebration at Smyrna, when 
the deity was supposed to arrive at the city by sea; on the 
analogy of the latter, as commemorating the descent of Dionysos 
into Hades, possibly his disappearance in the winter, or more 
probably his descent accomplished in the spring to restore 
Semele to the daylight. Unfortunately, the inscription gives 
us no clue as to the season of the year. 

There are a few other practices of the Dionysiac ritual which 
may be included generally under the head of vegetation- or 
nature-magic and which remain to be noticed. In other 
agrarian cults of Hellas we have noted an occasional observ- 
ance called at Troizen a AtOoBodta, at Eleusis a BadAnrts®, 
in which the participants engaged in a mock-fight with stones 
for the purpose of drawing blood; such practices have been 
explained as magic, intended to stimulate growth of crops, 
though their immediate object may have been purificatory. 
We have no clear record of this in Dionysiac worship; 
but the account in the Bakchai of Euripides of the assault of 
the Maenads on the peasants need not be merely imaginary 
but may be drawn from some ritual-act occasionally witnessed ; 
for the attack of women upon men as part of a religious festival 
has been recently reported of a Jat village in India, where the 
inhabitants are supposed to be of Aryan descent 4. 

We have monumental evidence of the fashion of hanging 


® Vol. 2, p. 644 (Ael. De Nat. An. accompanied with bloodshed and mi- 


4, 2, Athenae. pp. 394 F-395 A: I had 
wrongly explained it—ibid. n. >—as the 
passing away and the return of vege- 
tation). 

» Vol. 3, p. 275, R. 129: the signi- 
ficance of the Karaydyia at Ephesos, 
consecrated probably to Artemis, and 


metic pageantry (see Lobeck, Aglaoph. 
p.177; Usener, Acta s. Timothet, p. 113 
Du Cange, Gloss. Graec. p. 607), is 
doubtful; it occurred about January 
the 22nd. 


° Vol. 3, pp. 93-94. 
4 Vide Man, 1905, p. 155. 
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the mask or the image of Dionysos on trees*; and this custom 
belongs to a vegetation-magic, designed to promote the fertility 
of trees, of which the facts have been collected and well con- 
sidered by Dr. Frazer’; for Greek parallels we have the 
legends and cults of Helene ‘Dendritis*, of the hanging image 
of Artemis at Kaphyai4, of Charila at Delphi’, and of Erigone 
at Ikaria, the latter a vegetation-heroine who comes into the 
Dionysiac circle‘, 

Recent anthropological analysis has revealed two distinct 
aspects of what may be called nature-magic, a positive and 
a negative®; under the former it is regarded as evoking 
the phenomenon desired, such as fertility or rain, by sympa- 
thetic means or by direct causation; under the latter, as 
working indirectly or negatively by averting the evil influences 
that impede achievement of the desired end; and often the 
same act might be interpreted by the practitioner himself now 
from one now from the other point of view. Thus the fashion 
of hanging from the tree, so as to swing about in the wind, the 
mask or image of Dionysos or Helen or Erigone might aim at 
spreading the quickening virtue of the divinity among the trees 
of the wood or growths of orchard or vineyard ; or the pendent 
deity might be naturally regarded as driving off the evil 
spirits as he swayed about in the wind. Thus Servius, in his 
most bewildered comment on a well-known passage in the 
Georgics §°* 135, may have been in the right in approving of the 
view that the hanging up of the ‘oscilla’ of Dionysos was ‘a kind 
of purification’; at any rate the practice which, according to his 
statement, once prevailed at Ikaria, of living persons swinging 
themselves through the air on ropes attached to trees must 
have had no other than a purely purificatory purpose; and 
though it may have become associated with the cult and legend 


* Vide infra, p. 244. 

> G. B? vol. 1, p. 146, 2, pp- 33-34; 
cf. his appendix ibid., on ‘swinging asa 
magical rite.’ 

© Vol. 1. p. 14. 

4 Vol. 2. pp. 428-429. 

* Plut. p. 293 D-F (Quaest. Graec. 
12). 


* Hyg. Fab, 130, Serv. Verg. Georg. 
2, 389, Athenae. p. 618, Hesych. s.v. 
Aiwpa. 

& Vide Arch. Rel. Wiss. 1906, pp. 452- 
454. (Deubner’s analysis of Anit- 
schkoff’s Russian treatise on ‘the ritual- 
song of spring’), 
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of Erigone and indirectly thus with Dionysos, it was not 
a rite that was dictated by any personal religion; for swinging 
through the air as a primitive method of purification has been 
fairly prevalent °. 

The same double aspect may have been presented by other 
parts of the Bacchic ritual. The torches were an essential 
feature in the winter-service on Parnassos, to such a degree 
that they probably gave the name Agédo¢dpios to the month in 
which it was performed, and they were no doubt used in the 
other nightly celebrations of this religion, which were fairly 
numerous. It is not likely that their original purpose was 
purely utilitarian; not only did they give their name to the 
Delphic month, but the whole festival of the Thyiades is 
called by Euripides ‘the torches of Bakchos», and it seems 
that the torch itself was called by the very name of the god as 
if instinct with his mystic power*®. We find it conspicuous also 
in the worship of Demeter and Kore, of the Eumenides 4 and 
the divinities of the lower world; and the ritual mentioned 
in a former chapter of throwing lighted torches into a pit 
in the service of Kore® suggests the desire to strengthen 
by magical means the vivifying warmth of the earth; and 
this is the most natural explanation to give to the Bacchic 
torch-celebration in the depth of winter’, But in much of 
the vegetation-magic of primitive Europe and other countries 
fire is found to be used for a purificatory purpose; and that 
Hellenic religion recognized its cathartic properties is certain: 
therefore, as the Cretan Bacchos was ‘ made holy by raising 
the torch in honour of the mountain-goddess 8,’ so the waving 
of the Maenad’s torch—the et:ov sip—may have been supposed 
to purge the air of evil. Only the Delphic Agdogopia seems to 
have occurred at a time of the year not usually chosen for rites 
of purification, these being more customary in early or later 


spring. 


* For examples, vide Frazer, loc. cit. * Aesch. Eun. 1022. 
Arch, Rel. Wiss. 1906, p. 452. * Vol. 3, p. 122. 
> Jon 562. £ So Voigt in Roscher’s Lextkon, 1, 


© Hesych. s.v. Bdwxos... of 58 gavdy =p. 1043. 
A€youa. ¥ Zeus R. 3. 
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Another very common feature in the Bacchic service was 
the ‘phallophoria, the carrying round of the figure in wood 
or leather of the male generative organ, a rite that belongs 
to the innocent grossness of old-world peasant-ritual and is 
obviously a form of the sympathetic magic of fertilization. 
It is true that Hellenic superstition made occasional use of 
the phallos as an ‘apotropaion,’ an averter of the evil eye, 
but in the agrarian ceremonies it is more natural to suppose 
that it had a positive rather than a negative value for primitive 
belief, as a powerful quickener of life and fertility; and for 
this reason the modern Thracian, as we have seen, bears it 
round with him in his sacred ploughing. Like the torch, 
these wooden or leather emblems were sometimes considered 
as fraught with the spirit of the god himself, so that occa- 
sionally an epithet that belonged to him might be applied 
to them®; and the religious art confirms this impression of 
their immediate potency and divine character». Primitive 
reflection on the phenomena of birth and growth is always 
confusing the processes of animal with those of vegetable 
reproduction, thus anticipating in some measure the modern 
discoveries of botanical science; and the addAogopla arises 
from the same idea as that which prompts the corporeal 
union of the husbandman and his wife in the cornfield at 
the time of the sowing or after the reaping’. As to the 
prevalence of the rite in Greece we have abundant testimony”; 
Clemens declares generally that the Greek cities erected phalli 
in honour of Dionysos ™, and Plutarch regards them as an essen- 
tial feature of the primitive Dionysia of his land!*. They 
were prominent in the Attic Dionysia of the country «4; 
we hear of phallic mysteries of Dionysos in the Attic deme of 
Alimus?“°*; and even the most refined of the festivals of the 
god, the great Dionysia of the city, found a place for them ?7%. 
We might have expected to find them in the ritual of the Greek 
marriage; but there is no sign of them here; and the PadAogopia 
seems to have been directly intended solely for vegetation-magic. 


* According to a gloss in Hesychios, adAoi made of fig-wood. 
6vewidas, a Rhodian epithet of Dionysos, » Vide infra, p. 243. 
was a term applied sometimes to the © Vide Frazer, G. B.* 2, p. 218. 
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We can also gather something of the early religious view 
of Dionysos by considering the ritual calendar of this worship. 
One fact strikes us at once, the prevalent rule of a winter 
celebration. Apart from the trieterica, which we may believe 
were always held in the winter, we find many examples of 
annual festivals falling in the cold season of the year: an 
Attic celebration in Poseideon (December), another in Gamelion 
(January); the festival of @codaiora or ‘the entertainment of the 
gods,’ consecrated to Dionysos and, if we can trust Suidas, 
also to the Nymphs?%, which was solemnized in Andros on 
the Nones of January }° and probably at the same time? in the 
other communities—Anaphe, Lesbos, Kos, Kalymnos, Rhodes, 
Lindos, Crete, and Kyzikos—where we have record either of the 
festival or of the month Oevdaicros called from it 5; the feast 
described by Pausanias as held by the Arcadians of Alea in 
the season of winter>, when men anointed themselves with 
oil and brought a bull in their arms to the temple of the 
god; and besides the Argive Agrionia, which we have seen 
reasons for supposing was a winter-festival, we may believe 
that the Argives performed certain rites in winter in his 
temple on ‘the hollow way’; for the local legend which 
Pausanias culled and recorded points clearly enough to a 
worship of the goat-god in the stormy season of the year’. 
Our list of examples is small, because the casual record of 
Dionysiac-festivals usually gives no mark of time at all. 
And we need not doubt but that some rites in his honour 
at this time of year were a prevalent usage throughout the 
Hellenic world; we may further believe that they were con- 
secrated not to the god of wine, for nothing happens to 
the vineyard or the vintage at this season of the year that 
is worth commemorating *, but to the underworld spirit of 
vegetation, who is sleeping in the winter and whose powers 


* The Cretan month @evdaiatos is 4 Wine of course might be used at 
assumed as = Attic Gamelion by Paton _ these winter-festivals, as at most others ; 
and Hicks, /uscr. of Kos, p. 332, without at Andros we hear of a miraculous flow 
proof given, of wine’**; but we have no right for 

> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia. that reason to regard them as wine- 

© Ib. sv. Argolis, cf. p. 165. festivals. 
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need stimulating. And we have seen that torches played 
a prominent part in these winter-rites ; and therefore we may 
assume that the Dionysiac feast at Pellene, the ‘ Lampteria’ 
or ‘feast of torches, when men carried lighted torches to the 
temple of their deity by night and set up bowls of wine 
throughout the city, also fell at this season of the year **. 

The view that these winter festivals were primarily dedi- 
cated to the deity of fertility in general and not to the 
functional god of wine receives some support from another 
well-attested fact; both Philochoros and Plutarch avouch 
that the offerings to Dionysos were often vypddta, ‘sober’ 
libations of milk, honey, water, in which wine was tabooed. 
This avoidance of wine is fairly common in Greek ritual®; 
and, as has been pointed out before, no single explanation 
can be applied convincingly to all the facts». Doubtless 
in the history of human culture wine is later than the use of 
milk and honey, and an old-fashioned divinity might object 
to the innovation of wine, but the list given of those who 
objected is very heterogeneous; they are not all by any 
means of the oldest stratum of the religion, nor do they 
belong to any single department, some being light-divinities, 
some powers of vegetation; even Poseidon is among them, 
and the child Sosipolis, who naturally would not be allowed 
to drink wine*®. Details of ritual depend often on local acci- 
dents that elude discovery. And these offerings of vada 
to Dionysos are further proof indeed that he was by no 
means always regarded as the wine-god in Greece; but, 
unless they are a fixed tradition handed on from the primaeval 
Thracian worship, of which there is no indication, we cannot 
regard them as a reminiscence of a period when Dionysos 
was worshipped but wine not yet discovered: for in Greece 
wine was at least as old as Dionysos, probably much older. 
It is possible that the sober rule in his worship was part of 
the winter-ritual; for at this season a primitive community, 
before it has learned the art of keeping and storing wine, has 

* Cf. R. 8g* and Geogr. Reg. s.v. -Proleg. pp. 90-94, 599, tries to find a 


Attica. clue, but unsuccessfully. 
» Vide vol. 1, p. 89; Miss Harrison, © Paus. 6. 20, 3. 
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often exhausted the vintage of the previous season and the 
new wine is not yet ready; both men and gods must then 
abstain perforce for a time: from this early lack of wine 
a ritual-rule could easily be stereotyped and become an 
obligation. Possibly the other examples of ynpadca offerings 
may have been also due to the exigencies of the winter 
seasons; unfortunately our record is usually silent concerning 
the time of the year at which they were offereda It is 
dangerous to trust too much to a very fragmentary chronicle; 
but we may observe that in none of the winter-festivals of 
Dionysos in Attica is there any mention of a wine-offering, 
though a Dikaiopolis belonging to a more civilized age might 
get merrily drunk himself. 

But when the life of the earth revives in spring, in the south 
at the end of February and the beginning of March, the vin- 
tage pressed in the preceding autumn is now ready; and we 
should expect to find spring-festivals in honour of Dionysos 
as a god both of vegetation and of wine. And in fact, as we 
have had many occasions for noticing, next to winter the spring 
is the most common season for his celebrations. Besides the 
examples quoted before, there are the two great Attic festivals, 
the Anthesteria and the MeydAa Acoviora, the one belonging to 
the beginning, the other to the middle of spring ; there is also 
the spring-festival mentioned by Pausanias as held in Laconia 
on Mount Larusion, where on each occasion a grape-cluster 
was miraculously revealed!°*!, and the primitive national 
festival of Boeotia, which Plutarch sympathetically describes, 
when the merry rustics brought ‘an amphora of wine, a small 
vine-spray, a goat, a basket of dried figs’ as offerings to the 
god, seems to have fallen at this season of the year 12°, 

It is a significant fact that we have no record or hint of any 
summer festival of Dionysos. This may have been due to 
some original tradition of the ritual, or to the prior rights 


* A wdvavov or cereal cake, and were wineless months; but wine was 
yngddua was offered to Zeus Tewpyés at plentiful by the 22nd of Anthesterion, 
Athens in late November, and vy¢éAca_ when they offered vypdda to Zeus 
to Poseidon in December (C. /. 4.3.77), MecAiqios, if we trust the restoration of 
and these in the more primitive period _ the early Attic inscription, C. /. 4.1. 4. 
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maintained by the native Hellenic divinities over the harvest- 
ceremonies. Yet we must not suppose that the god was 
imagined to be wholly absent or to have been altogether 
ignored for the whole of the summer. He received recog- 
nition at the Pythia2, and the curious statement in Galen 
has been noticed concerning the sacramental eating of 
snakes by the Maenads at the beginning of summer?; and 
other summer festivals may have come to admit him as 
a guest. 

We have some evidence of Dionysiac celebrations in the 
autumn when the vintage was gathered, but less than we 
should expect. The feast [Iporpvyaa, consecrated, according 
to Hesychios, to Dionysos and to Poseidon, may be interpreted 
as an atonement-ritual performed before the gathering of the 
grapes, to safeguard the operation against evil influences **}; 
but whether it was commonly observed throughout Greece 
we do not know. <A late Athenian inscription speaks of 
a rptynrov or vintage-offering to be offered to Dionysos and 
to ‘the other divinities’ on the eighteenth of Boedromion, 
just before the sacred procession started for Eleusis®; even 
the Haloa, the festival of the threshing-floor, which seems to 
have been shifted to the middle of the winter, but was once 
doubtless an autumn celebration, attracted to itself the name 
and the worship of Dionysos, if we can trust Eustathios and 
the scholiast on Lucian"; only the inscriptions concerning the 
Haloa do not bear out their statements on this point. Again, 
we have records that are derived from Polemon of statues 
of Dionysos Mépuvxos both at Athens and in Sicily, and the 
name was explained by the practice of smearing his face with 
the winc-lees at the time of the vintage ; this seems to point 
to some vintage-ceremonies of rejoicing #8 But the only 
important public festival of which we have any record and 
which we may regard as a thanksgiving for the fruit harvest and 
in some degree consecrated to Dionysos was the ’Ocyo¢dpta?”®. 
We find it associated with the divine names of Athena Skiras®, 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phokis and * Vide Demeter, R. 211. 
supra, p. 179. 4 Vide Demeter, R. 18, vol. 3, p. 46, 
® Vide supra, p. 166. © Vide vol. 1, R. Athena, R. 27>}, 
Pp’ , 7 
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Dionysos, and Ariadne, and with the heroic legend of Theseus 
and his Cretan voyage. On or near the seventh day of Pya- 
nopsion (October), the assumed date of Theseus’ return from 
the victory over the Minotaur, certain epheboi, chosen in pairs 
from each tribe, ran a race, each carrying a vine-branch with 
clusters on it, from the temple of Dionysos to that of Athena 
Skiras at Phaleron, the prize being a large bowl of wine; it 
seems that then the victors of each pair returned in procession 
to Athens bearing the vine-clusters and singing and dancing 
measures that were called doyodopixd, of an athletic rather 
than a phallic character, while two youths in feminine attire 
headed the procession, imitating as far as possible the gait 
and the appearance of girls. Certain women functionaries called 
dermvopdpo. took part in the ceremony, bringing food to the 
youths, and telling them stories, in imitation—as Plutarch 
naively reports—of the Athenian mothers who thus consoled 
their sons allotted to the Minotaur, but certainly rather for 
some ritualistic reason that is not clear®. The chorus during 
the march uttered mingled cries of joy and sorrow, partly 
because of the victory of Theseus, partly because of the news 
brought to him on landing of the death of Aigeus», A more 
plausible explanation is suggested by Plutarch’s own account 
that the lamentation alluded to the death of Ariadne; but 
such notes of sorrow have been frequent in primitive harvest- 
ceremonies, and the institution of the ‘oschophoria’ and much 
of the ceremony may be suspected to have been older than 
the arrival of Ariadne and Dionysos in Attica. Save for the 
fact that the runners started from ‘the temple of Dionysos’-— 
we do not know which—the festival shows no prominent 
Dionysiac character ; nor is it clear that the ritual gave any 
recognition to Ariadne at all, of whose cult at Athens there is 
no Certain record. It has been suggested that the two youths 
in female attire were personating Dionysos and his bride‘; 
but though we have noted examples of the impersonation of 


* Frazer, G. 3.73, p. 69 n., gives an ‘"Ocyxopopia all the crops are in. 
example of story-telling and asking > Vide Mommsen, Feste der Stadt 
riddles in ceremonies intended to make Athen, p. 282. 
the crops grow; but at the time of the © Mommsen, op. cit. p. 287. 
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the god as female #4, we have no hint of this in Attica, and it 
is unlikely that he would be thus represented in a mimetic 
pageant where he had to be distinguished from Ariadne. We 
may rather believe that the men at the end of the vintage- 
harvest assumed the women’s attire for the purposes of a 
primitive vegetation-magic that was independent of any myth*; 
and we have evidence elsewhere of this practice in the Dio- 
nysiac revels®, The écyopopia would be naturally annexed 
by Dionysos when he had established his cult in Attica; 
but we may surmise that Athena was the earlier deity to 
whom thanksgiving was offered for the wine-harvest. For 
Athena Skipds of Phaleron is more prominent in some accounts 
of the festival than he; and it was her temple at Salamis that 
was specially called 76 ’Ocyoddptor ° 

A side-question arises in the consideration of this Attic 
festival, whether, namely, it reveals an early wave of Dionysiac 
influence from Crete. Doubtless, as there has already been 
occasion to note’, this island diffused in very early times 
many of its special cults and religious names through the 
Cyclades to the Greek mainland, and Ariadne was one of 
these; but we cannot be sure that the belief in the close 
association of Dionysos and Ariadne was taken over every~ 
where, as it seems to have been at Argos®, from Crete 
itself. It is probable that the prevalent Greek tradition of 
their union was more directly derived from Naxos; and the 
epexegetic legend of the oschophoria may have been influenced 
by the intimacy between Peisistratos and Lygdamis the tyrant 


* Vide my article in 47ch.f. Neligions- 
wiss. 1904, pp. 88-89: the ritual at 
Athens must be clearly distinguished 
from the curious Naxian ritual that 
looks like the ‘convade’ in the funeral 
tites of Ariadne (vide vol. 2, p. 634, 
Aphrodite, R. 104); though this latter 
may also be explained by the hypothesis 
that the male was magically assuming 
the reproductive powers of the goddess. 

5 Lucian records the story that the 
Platonic philosopher Demetrios was 
accused to Ptolemy of ‘ drinking water 


and alone of all men refusing to wear 
women’s dress in the Dionysia’ at 
Alexandria! ; the philosopher realizing 
his danger instantly conformed with 
ardour, This must refer to some special 
celebration; it was certainly an excep- 
tional custom in ordinary ritual. 

© Vide vol. 1, pp- 291-292, Athena, 
R. 27°. 

4 Vide vol. 3, Kybele, pp. 293-296 ; 
vol. 4, Apollo Delphinios, pp. 145-147- 

© Vide Aphrodite, R. 104, 
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of Naxos*, as well as by the close proximity of this festival 
with the Theseia. 

It remains now to consider the general and more interesting 
features of the other Attic festivals, omitting the more minute 
questions that arise in the special study of the state-calendar. 
Recent evidence from inscriptions, combined with more intelli- 
gent sifting of ancient testimony, has settled certain points of 
long-standing controversy », and it may now be regarded as 
proved that the main Attic festivals, called rd kar’ dypovs 
Atoviara, ra Aivata, ta "AvOeorijpia, and ra év doret Acoviora or 
ra peydda, were four distinct festivals celebrated respectively in 
the months Poseideon, Gamelion, Anthesterion, Elaphebolion, 
corresponding roughly to our months, December, January, 
February, March. 

As regards the country Dionysia, ra xar’ dypods, the testi- 
mony of Theophrastos 1°* is corroborated by an inscription 
found in the Attic deme of Myrrhinous!; and we see that 
Hesychios is quoting from a good source 1° in the dates he 
gives for the various festivals. As this celebration then was 
held in the middle of winter generally throughout Attica - 
probably not, however, on the same day in every parish °— 
we cannot reasonably explain it as originally a wine-festival ; 
to regard it as a vintage-festival is against common sense, for 
in the south at least the vintage is over long before this time; 
nor is the fermenting liquor fit to drink in Poseideon, but at 
earliest, as Plutarch assures us, towards the end of February! , 
while the Romans did not tap theirs till their feast of Vinalia 
in April’. We are driven then to a different view of this 
festival, and we may rank it among those winter-celebrations 
common, as we have noticed, in Greece, of which the object 


* Cf. Gruppe, Grech. 3Zthol. 1, * The whole account of the Dionysia 


p. 21. 

> Nillson, Studza de Dionystis Alticis 
(1900), has critically and successfully 
dealt with these. 

* As Nillson points out, ib. p. 107, 
the passage in Plato’s Repudlic (R. 116*) 
proves that those who were passionate 
about Dionysiac performances could tour 
about the country and see several. 


in Mommsen’s Feste der Stadt Athen is 
injured by the preconception that each 
and every festival was consecrated to 
the wine and the wine-god: his theory 
assumes that the ancient Athenians 
twice opened their casks before the wine 
was teady and each time instituted a 
festival, as if to console themselves for 
their mistake. 
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was to provide a magic stimulant for the decayed or sus- 
pended powers of the vegetation-god. We hear of no wine 
among the offerings, but of cereals and occasionally the animal 
of sacrifice. But the festival might easily become a wine- 
revel, when the means of keeping wine throughout the year 
were better understood; and Plutarch speaks of the noisy and 
vulgar uproar of the slaves, who were probably given special 
privileges at this time106>, The picture of the rural Dionysia 
given us in the Acharnians is humorous, but probably accurate 
in its main features}°5°; and we see that the fruit-basket, 
the holy cake, and the porridge-pot figure prominently in 
Dikaiopolis’ procession; but more prominently still the 
gaddés, the carrying of which through the villages may 
have been the original intention of this primitive peasant- 
magic; and no doubt the gaddds, which is itself deified 
in the hymn sung by Dikaiopolis, was regarded as possessed 
with the ‘mana’ or influence of the god of life and also as 
evoking it. The context in Aristophanes suggests that the 
procession was accompanied with indecent badinage, which 
was common enough in vegetation-ceremonies and had a 
purpose beyond the mere ribaldry; and the phallophoroi, 
who on certain occasions performed on the city’s stage, 
advanced when their song was over and reviled individuals 
among the audience 4, It may be that Aristophanes 
exaggerates the indecency of the whole; for of the two 
phallic songs quoted by Athenaeus*, from Semos of Delos, 
though one is full of the old-world licence, the other is 
refined and graceful?¢4. We should gather from Plato 
that in the more cultured period the chief attraction of 
these village festivals were the singing-choruses!6*; but 
occasionally we hear of dramatic contests also, of comedies 
in the demes of Axone'!!* and Kollytos™°, and in the 
Peiraieus !!°, and even of tragedies in Salamis", Peiraieus ™, 
and Ikaria"*. Whether all these were given in the winter 
is doubtful, for the phrase ‘rural Dionysia’ and the general 
statement that these were held in Poseideon, do not exclude 
the possibility that certain villages may have had other 
* p. 622 Bp, 
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Dionysiac festivals in other months. We should certainly 
expect that the village-communities in the vine-growing 
districts of Attica would have instituted rituals to celebrate 
the gathering of the grapes in autumn and the drawing of 
the new wine in spring. And a record concerning Ikaria 
speaks of Offerings to Ikaros and Erigone ‘at the season 
of the vintage *,’ and the local legend concerning Bacchos’ 
gift to Ikaros, which was doubtless the legend of the local 
festival, seems to point to the season of spring, when the 
wine was ready at last for the thirsting villagers >. 

A critical examination of the citations concerning the 
somewhat mysterious festival known as the @eofra points to 
the same conclusion’**f, Harpokration, in a gloss on a 
passage from the speech of Lykourgos concerning the ‘ claim 
of the Krokonidai against the Koironidai’? two Eleusinian 
‘gentes,’ speaks of the @eofva as ‘a Dionysiac festival in the 
demes, in which the Tevvyrat offered a special sacrifice "*°,’ 
We might hastily gather from this that it was therefore 
identical with the rural Dionysia, and that all the thirty Attic 
‘gentes’ took part in it. But this would be probably a double 
error. The very name, the feast of the ‘god-wine, disproves 
that identification, for the Dionysia xar’ dypovs was not a wine- 
festival at all; and that the celebration of it was a special 
privilege is suggested by the oath sworn by the fourteen 
sacred women who assisted the queen in the Anthesteria, 
and who had to swear that they ‘celebrate the Theoinia° 
and the Iobaccheia in accordance with ancestral custom #244.’ 
Now if the object of the oath is to attest merely that they 
were legitimately born Athenians, true members of the yen, 
a different formula would certainly have been adopted. We 
can only understand it if we suppose that the carefully selected 
‘Gerarai’ are attesting that they belong to some specially 
privileged stock; and there is just this value in a confused 
gloss of Photius!°*, that it speaks of the cota as the 


* Hyg. Fad. 130. word @eéyria; the emendation @colma 
® Ael. Nat. Hist. 7. 28; Serv. Verg. is generally accepted and is inevitable 
Georg. 2. 389, (vide Nillson, op. cit. p. 107); there is 


oe The formula of the oath as given no reason to regard the formula as 
in the speech against Neaira gives the spurious. 
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privilege, not of all the yévy, but of one particular yévos. 
The most reasonable explanation is that it was only cele- 
brated by those few stocks who could claim among their 
family traditions a primaeval visitation of the wine-god when 
he came to Attica to dispense the gift of wine. Such were 
the Ikarieis, the Semachidai, and such, as we may infer from 
the passage in Harpokration, were the Koironidai and the 
Krokonidai. These would be his earliest apostles, and we 
know how the ancient Hellene valued apostolic succession ; 
and as they were descended from the original hosts of the 
immigrant god, so their vineyards were descended from the 
original vine-spray that he gave their ancestors; and thus 
only can we explain the name Qeoima, as their wine would 
not be common wine, but in very truth ‘god-wine*.” There- 
fore we now understand why only the Tevynrai, that is, the fully 
legitimate members of the privileged stock could celebrate this 
feast, just as other yevyyrat might have special privileges in 
Athena’s worship °, and why the lexicographer speaks of it as 
a ‘festival of the demes’; for, though not every deme, but 
only certain demes, could claim to celebrate it, he was right 
so far in regarding it as confined to the country, in that Athens 
herself could not claim to have ever received the ‘ god-wine’ 
direct from the hands of the god. On the view here taken of 
the @cofva, it would naturally be regarded as a spring festival 
when the wine was ready. It would be unlikely then that the 
Maenads had ever anything to do with it; and we need only 
regard Aeschylus’ phrase, ‘Oh, father Theoine, thou that dost 
yoke the Maenads,’ as a vague and general invocation °. 

To which of the country festivals we are to assign the boorish 
sport of the ’AcxwAracpés'”, the leaping upon inflated and 


® This is on the whole Foucart’s 
explanation, though he curiously omits 
to notice the passage in the speech of 
Demosthenes (Culte de Dionysos en 
Altique, pp. 84-85): Nillson, op. cit. 
pp- 106-108, has been misled by the 
gloss in Harpokration into thinking that 
the @coixa were the peculiar privilege 
of the Krokonidai and the Koironidai, 
and he does not seem aware of the 


important significance of the name. 
Mommsen, este, p. 356, uncritically 
identifies the @eoivia with the Arovicra 
war’ dypots. » Vide C.2.A.2. 470, 10. 

© We have here a clear example of 
the name of a god arising out of a 
festival, and to this we may add Dionysos 
Karaydyios mentioned above; vide the 
question slightly discussed in vol. 3, 
p. 78,0. *. 
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greased goat-skins for a prize of wine, we have no means of 
deciding, and the question is of little interest for our present 
purpose. Of much more importance is the question how far 
the early Ikarian feast contained a dramatic element, but this 
may be reserved for the consideration of the great Dionysia 
of the city and of the religious origin of tragedy. 

The Attic Lenaia offer problems of general interest to the 
student of Greek religion. This feast, which we are certain 
was held in Gamelion, the winter-month called by many of 
the Ionians ‘ Lenaion,’ has been much misunderstood by many 
modern writers, mainly because they adhere to the ancient 
interpretation of the name as derived from Anvds, a wine-press 
or wine-vat. As has already been pointed out, this is bad ety- 
mology : the stem Anvo would give rise to the derivative Ajveta : 
Ajvoua normally can only arise from a noun of the ‘a’ stem: 
and this, as was first noted by Ribbeck®*, is supplied us by 
the old word Afvat, a synonym for ‘ Mainades, which never 
entirely died out and which must have belonged to early 
Tonic, surviving in the Ionic verb Anvai¢ew, used by Herakleitos 
in the sense of ‘to rave.’ Also, the fallacy of the derivation of 
the word meaning ‘wine-press’ is shown by common sense; 
and it is strange that it should be necessary to point out that 
the wine-press has nothing to do with the life of the primitive 
villagers in January. The name of the month AnvaroBd«xtos 
at Astypalaia also appears to point to the orgiastic significance 
of Ajwata, as we see it compounded with the orgiastic cult-title 
Baxxtos 12°, We must not, therefore, regard the Lenaia as a 
wine-festival at all, but as one of the winter-festivals in which 
once the Attic Maenads tried to awake or strengthen the 
sleeping or immature god. But the ‘wild women’ appear 
to have passed away long before the times at which our record 


® Anfangeu. Entwickelung @. Dionys. 
Kultes in Attica, p. 13: it 1s noticed 
by recent writers, such as Mommsen, 
op. cit. p. 376; Foucart, op. cit. p. 102, 
and rejected on irrelevant or inadequate 
grounds: none of these writers consider 
the philological objections to the old- 
fashioned derivation. Willson, Grie- 


chische Feste von religioser Bedeutung, 
p. 276, accepts the derivation from Ajvas. 
Gruppe, Dre mythologische Litteratur 
aus den Jahren 1898-1905, p. 46a, 
doubts the value of the rule, because 
there are a few exceptions; but our ex- 
planations ought to follow the rule rather 
than the exceptions, in ordinary cases. 
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begins, and to have left no other trace of themselves in Attica 
save the name Ajvata, the college of the Thyiades °°, their 
tamed and disciplined descendants, and perhaps the legend of 
the madness of the daughters of Eleuther ®°, and this may be 
Boeotian rather than Attic. We may wonder that not even a 
vague tradition survived of any association of the Lenaia with 
the orgiastic woman-votary. But the primitive function which 
we may suppose them to have exercised may have been taken 
over by the whole people; at least, the chief ritual-act that 
is recorded of the festival suggests the awakening of the 
young god, which was elsewhere performed by the ‘ Lenai’ 
or Mainades: the dadouchos, holding a lighted torch, pro- 
claimed to the people, ‘ Invoke the god,’ whereupon the whole 
congregation cried aloud, ‘Iacchos, son of Semele, thou giver 
of wealth 49f” The lighted torch suggests that the ceremony 
was performed by night, and we may suppose that the formula 
had the magic force of an evocation. If this was the central 
act and prime intention of the Lenaia, we should imagine that 
in its earliest institution, when it was in the hands of the wild 
women, it was in some sense a mystery*; and though it had 
entirely lost, as far as it concerned the state, its mystic character 
in the historical period, it may well have retained a chthonian 
significance, being concerned with the sleeping vegetation-god 
and the buried forces of the earth ; and we may thus understand 
why the ‘dadouchos’ and ‘the supervisors of the mysteries,’ 
functionaries specially associated with the powers of the lower 
world, played a certain part in the Lenaia™°' 8, And this 
view of the festival is supported by the analogy of the ritual 
of Mykonos, where, on the twelfth of the month Lenaion?, 
‘a yearling’ was offered to Dionysos Anvevs*, ‘on behalf of 
the fruits,’ evidently to stimulate growth at the latter end of 
winter ; while at the same time seven black ‘ yearlings’ were 


* A recently found inscription from 
Magnesia on the Maeander suggests a 
probability that mystic rites were per- 
formed by a private Dionysiac thiasos 
there in the month Lenaion !”*. 

> This day of the month is probably 
that on which the Lenaia at Athens 

FARNELL, V 


began, vide Mommsen, Feste, p. 375. 

© The form Anveds is obviously not 
derived from Anvdés; it is a ‘nomen 
agentis,’ though there is no coexisting 
verb: but we have the corresponding 
feminine form Aynvis = Bacchante attested 
by Suidas s.v. 
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offered to Zeus of the underworld and to Ge of the under- 
world *4. 

But what is of most importance for the history of literature 
and the comparative study of religion is the close association 
of the comic drama with the two festivals of Dionysos, the 
Lenaia and the city Dionysia. Now we have reason for 
believing that this association was not, in the case of the 
Lenaia, accidental or capricious, but arose from some primitive 
law of the ritual. And if the germ of comedy was there from 
the beginning, we should not be able to agree with Athenaeus 
that, like tragedy, it arose ‘ from intoxication,’ from the licen- 
tious mockery of wine-bibbers, though the later great comedians 
may have owed much to this source of inspiration; for the 
Lenaia, as we have seen, was not originally a wine-festival, 
and the Anthesteria, the wine-festival par excellence, did not 
develop real comedy, the xvrpivo. dydves being very small 
affairs 24%, 

The religious origin of comedy, as of tragedy, may be 
regarded as established by recent anthropological research ; 
and certainly as regards ancient Greece the legends and 
records leave us in no doubt. And most scholars are familiar 
with Aristotle’s dictum that ‘comedy arose from the leaders 
of the phallic songs and processions'°4.’ His theory is 
a natural one; and the only scruple of doubt may arise 
from the fact that, whereas phallic ritual is proved for the 
rural Dionysia and even for the ‘ Megala,’ it is not explicitly 
mentioned in any record of the Lenaia. But it may be that 
Semos of Delos is describing something that happened in the 
latter Attic festival, when—according to Athenaeus—he speaks 
of ‘the ithyphalloi’ (who wore masks representing drunken 
men) singing a phallic song in the middle of the orchestra", 
and of the phallophoroi without masks entering through the 
central doors of the theatre and advancing after their song 
to revile individuals of the audience 4, And certainly the 
character of Attic comedy is consistent enough with this 
theory. Moreover, we observe from the citations of Athenaeus 
just referred to that these phallic singers were in some way 
mimetic: the ‘ithyphalloi’ wore masks, and the phallophoros 
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in another company is specially described as ‘covered with 
soot. This interesting trait seems to have escaped the 
comment of anthropologists. There is certainly some dramatic 
intention in it, and we are irresistibly reminded of the PoAdets 
or ‘sooty ones’ who survived down to the time of Plutarch in 
a Boeotian Dionysiac passion-play , and of the familiar figure 
of the sweep in our vegetation-mummery of the first of 
May; and in the modern Dionysiac carnival described by 
Mr. Dawkins one of the masqueraders has his face and his 
hands blackened*. Moreover, Suidas states that the practice 
of the professional revellers in wagons mocking and reviling 
the passers-by was maintained at the Lenaia as well as at 
the Choes; though he thinks it was of later institution 
at the former festival™!®s. From these formal ceremonies 
of vituperation and from the phallic processions the evolution 
of the comic drama, with its strong realistic flavour of con- 
temporary satire, can be best explained. Nor can we doubt 
that the former, like the latter, was no mere secular licence, 
the badinage of the vulgar crowd, but was prompted by some 
primitive religious intention’. Dr. Frazer has collected a 
number of modern examples of cursing ceremoniously prac- 
tised in order to avert evil or bring good luck*. For classical 
parallels we may quote the ritual of the Thesmophoria®@ and 
the Eleusinia® and other ceremonies of Demeter-worship ‘, 
and the sacrifice to Herakles at Lindos which was solemnly 
performed with curses®. We cannot explain every case in the 
same way; but the concept that applies to most of them 
is that the cursing averts the evil eye and is therefore of 
benefit to the insulted person. And the belief that this 
explains the ribald vituperation of the phallophoroi and of 


® Hell. Journ, 1906, p. 191. ! Vol. 3, p.46, pp.gg-100, p.104n.a; 
> Foucart, op. cit. p. 91, ignores cf. Anthrop. Journ. 1907, p. 234, Oppro- 
the importance of this: Aristotle was brious names are commonly given to 
aware of the religious value of ra@acyés, persons to avert the evil eye; in modern 


Pol. 7, 17, 10, Bulgaria praise of an object or a child 
° G. B21, p. 97. is regarded as dangerous, 
@ Vol. 3, pp. 99, 104. ® Apollod. 2. 5, 10; Philostr. Zmag. 


® Vol. 3, Demeter, R. 216%; cf. Suid. 2. 24; Lact. Div. /mst. 1. 21. 
5.U. 74.€x Tév dpagay ; cf. vol. 3, p. 172. 
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the wagon-revellers at the Lenaia is supported by another 
interesting, but little noticed, gloss in Suidas* which states 
that the practice of cursing from a wagon outside people’s 
doors was maintained ‘on the appointed days ’—probably 
in a yearly festival—at Alexandria, and he seems to have 
found the ceremony called a xa0appds Tév WuxGr, which may 
mean either ‘a purification of the souls of the people’ or 
‘a purification from ghosts’: from either view his statement 
is of equal value, showing that the cursing was beneficent 
because it was purificatory. If we can trust Suidas’ citation 
in all its details, the wagon-vituperation at Alexandria was 
intended very seriously, as a sort of commination-service ; 
for the wagoners drew up at the doors of the citizens and 
told them nothing but painful home-truths: the truthfulness 
must have added to the cathartic effect: even Aristophanes’ 
ribaldry may have occasionally been true. If then some such 
ceremony was at the root of ancient comedy, this may be 
regarded, as Aristotle regards tragedy, as in some sense a 
xa@apots ; and the idea of purification was probably immanent, 
as we shall see, in the other two Attic festivals of the god, 
the Anthesteria and the ‘Megala.’ We may also believe, 
though owing to the obscurity of the origins of Greek comedy 
we cannot prove, that the primitive wagon-cursers were 
playing divine parts, just as the phallophori were sacred 
personages for the time; no doubt secular reasons of safety 
might suggest that it was better to curse from a wagon 
than on foot; nevertheless, as the wagon figures in so 
many primitive ceremonies, carrying the divine image or 
the divine masqueraders, we may believe that it fulfilled 
the same function in this country-ritual of ancient Greece. 
The view here taken of the Lenaia implies that it belonged 
to the primitive period of the Dionysiac religion; and, in 
spite of doubts expressed by a few scholars, this belief is 
forced upon us. In the first place the king-archon had the 
management of it’, and Aristotle may well be right in 
regarding this as a proof that it belonged to the ancestral 
tradition of the mdrpiat Ovoiac?*. Then, the name of the 


* s.u. 7d dudtys, » Cf. Foucart, op. cit. p. go. 
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winter-month Lenaion appears to have belonged to the 
calendar of all the Ionic states, and we can only explain 
this uniformity by regarding it as a tradition of the period 
before their migration; it may even have descended from 
the Boeotian period of their history, and thus the name 
may have lingered in Boeotia, so that Hesiod was familiar 
with it#, although the later Boeotian calendar had rejected 
it!9b, The name of the month must have arisen from the 
religious ritual which was its most conspicuous service; and 
this on the theory above set forth was the awakening of the 
god ; we may then believe that the Ionians introduced the 
festival into Attica, but were not able to substitute their 
name of the month for the old Attic Gamelion. Whether 
the other Ionic states retained the primitive traits of the 
Lenaia or whether in most of them it was maintained at 
all, the records leave us in doubt; but we have evidence 
of some religious service in this month at Magnesia !*5, at 
Priene #* and at Mykonos *. 

One last question remains for the student of Attic Dionysiac 
religion: Did primitive Attica practise two winter celebrations, 
one in December and one in January? Probably not, for as 
the object of the winter-service was the quickening of the 
sleeping powers of nature, it is not likely that this would 
have suggested two services of like significance in two separate 
months, and we have no example of any reduplication of the 
winter-ritual in other states. Those who have identified 
the Lenaia with the rural Dionysia were wrong as regards 
the historical facts of the Attic calendar, but perhaps in one 
sense the theory has a certain truth. There is no proof of the 
Lenaia in the demes or country-districts at all®; and we may 
consider it as the early and single winter-festival of Athens 
itself, falling in January because of the law of the Ionic 
calendar, while the rural Dionysia, having the same signifi- 
cance and falling perhaps in the same month originally, 


* For the question as to the genuine- supervisors’ for the sacrifice at the 
ness of the line in Hesiod, vide Nillson, Lenaia refers doubtless to the Athenian 
op. cit. p. 3. festival, in which, as we have seen, 

> The Eleusinian inscription'™ men- _Eleusinian officials played a part. 
tioning the expenses of the ‘ Eleusinian 
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came mainly to be held in December, so as to allow the 
Athenians to assist in the village celebrations and the villagers 
to attend the Lenaia at Athens*. 

Still more important for the religious questions involved is 
the consideration of the Anthesteria, the Dionysiac festival 
which followed in the next month, Anthesterion, and which 
fell at the time when the wine of last year was just fit to 
drink. The great antiquity of this festival is obvious from 
the character of the ritual; it is proved by its common 
observance by all the Ionic states¥%**; and it is vaguely 
attested by Thucydides, whose phrase, so much debated, 
and still a matter of controversy, r& dpxaidrepa Acovioia, need 
mean no more than that he regarded it as older than the 
Megala and old enough for the purposes of his topographical 
argument. A mere statement of the recorded facts is easy; 
it is the critical interpretation of them that becomes difficult 
at certain points. The whole festival, which according to 
Thucydides fell, both at Athens and in Ionia, on the twelfth 
of Anthesterion “4, was called Anthesteria, but the three 
parts of it, assigned apparently to three successive days, were 
called MiOotjia, Xdes, Xvrpo. #*¢°; and according to the tradi- 
tional and current interpretation we should explain these 
names as ‘the opening of the wine-casks,’ ‘the cups,’ 
and ‘the sacrificial pots. We gather from a passage in 
Plutarch that the [[@o/ya occurred on the eleventh of the 
month '*48, the twenty-seventh of February’. We can reconcile 
this with Thucydides’ statement by regarding the [i@olyia as 


* I have no space here to consider 
the thorny question of the topography 
of the Lenaion: it is nowhere cleaily 
associated with rd évy Acuyvats, for the 
passage in Hesychioy"“!, confidently 
cited by Foucart, op. cit. p. 96, is 
corrupt, and we have nothing but the 
vague and loose statement of the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes in which he 
implies that the feast of the Choes [held 
é» Aipvas] was a festival of Dionysos 
Ajvatos*, Dérpfeld assumes the asso- 
ciation of the Aqvaiov with the temple éy 


Atuvats, vide Ath. Mitth. 1895, p. 186. 

> We can date the day exactly accord- 
ing to our calendar from the statement 
in Plutarch’s V7. Sz//. 14 that the 
Xurpo:, which the legend connected with 
the survivors of the deluge, occurred on 
the first of March, Plutarch is the only 
authority for the eleventh day = IOotya. 
Foucart, op. cit., is in error in attri- 
buting this to Apollodoros, who does 
not mention the precise days at all, 
but only the three parts of the whole 
festival %*°, 
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merely a preliminary to the main day, that of the Choes, which 
seems occasionally at Athens and elsewhere to have been 
synonymous with the whole festival’, And this is more 
natural than Foucart’s solution, who concludes that the Mu- 
Sofyia was originally not part of the Anthesteria at all. It 
is clear that it was an essential part of it; for we are told that 
when the casks were first opened the citizens bore a mixture 
of the’ sweet wine to the god in this shrine ‘in the marshes,’ 
before they ventured to drink themselves!**%. And anthro- 
pology has collected endless examples of such consecration of 
the fruits of field, orchard, or vineyard, whereby the taboo is 
taken off the food of the community before they dare to enjoy 
it. This was then the sole ritual act of the [l@ofyia ; after it 
was performed universal merriment prevailed, in which slaves 
and hirelings took equal part with the family'*%, Then 
followed on the day after—or perhaps originally on the 
same day—the ceremonious wine-drinking of the whole 
people, called the Choes, ‘the ritual of the cups.’ The 
Acharnians of Aristophanes and the scholiast’s comments on 
certain passages in it show how the general licence of the 
wine-bibbers was tempered with a certain religious discipline. 
The people gathered together—in the precincts, probably, 
of Dionysos Limnaios—and waited for the sound of the 
trumpet; at its signal they tossed off their cups, and he 
who drained his most swiftly received from the king-archon— 
the supervisor of all the most ancient ritual—the prize of 
a skinful of wine™*™", The drinking may have continued 
most of the day, and the crowd that found itself in the 
precincts of that temple in the evening, when the Xvrpou 
began, might well be called xpartaddxapos!**?, The drinking- 
revel seems to have been accompanied by the badinage ‘ from 
the wagons, of which the significance has already been 
considered. 

So far the description suggests only a bright and genial 
wine-festival ; but there are indications that something 


® For instance the scholiast on the of the Xvzpor,as happening rots Xovai'***; 
Acharnians speaks of the sacrifice to this is either a mere error or he is using 
Hermes X@émos, which fell on the day Xées in an extended sense. 
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more was in the air, and that certain feelings of shyness 
and awe penetrated the minds of the revellers. Photius tells 
us™4® that ‘in the festival of the Choes in the month of 
Anthesterion, in which (month) the souls of the departed are 
supposed to ascend to the upper world, they used to chew 
buckthorn from the beginning of the day onward and anoint 
their doors with pitch*’; this statement is given under the 
phrase papa jyépa, as if only one day were thus tabooed ; and 
if this were so we should have expected that it would have 
been the day of ‘the pots’ which followed ‘the cups,’ as this 
was more specially associated with the presence of the souls 
of the dead. But Hesychios, drawing apparently from the 
same source—Apollodoros or Theopompos—speaks of ‘the 
tabooed days’ of the month Anthesterion, which suggests 
that both the twelfth and the thirteenth were papal}, 
Moreover, the story of Orestes is combined in a singular 
way with the foundation-legend of the Choes™'4i; jn the 
Iphigencia at Tauris Orestes tells his sister that when he came 
unpurified to Athens his hosts were unwilling to receive him 
at a common table or to share with him a common wine-bowl, 
and therefore they gave him a table apart and tactfully 
arranged that on this occasion every guest should drink from 
a separate cup; and that the Attic ritual of the Choes was 
ordered in commemoration of this. Euripides could not have 
originated this story ; for it is given from independent sources 
with added details by the scholiast on Aristophanes and by 
Athenaeus quoting Phanodemos: the king of Attica who 
received Orestes—Pandion or Demophon—ordered the tem- 
ples to be closed in order that his miasma might not enter 
them, and the revellers to drink apart from separate cups; 
he also forbade them to dedicate the crowns that they were 
wearing in the temples, but ordered them to be hung about 
the cups and to be handed over to the priestess in the precincts 
of the god ‘in the marshes.’ The legend of Orestes, as we 
have noted”, was likely to be attracted by any elaborate ritual 


* These were prophylactics against s.v. Jduvos; cf. Miss Harrison, Proleg. 
ghosts and evil influences, vide Photius P. 39, 0. 3. > Vol. 4, p. 296. 
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of purification and zapu; as happened at Troizen, where a 
similar rule prevailed that those engaged in certain communal 
purification ceremonies should take their meal apart in a tent. 
And these aetiological figments about the origin of the Choes 
reveal these facts: that the temples (with the exception of 
the ancient Dionysiac shrine ‘in the marshes’) were closed on 
this day; and that the people considered themselves to be 
peculiarly sensitive to miasma at this time or to be putting 
themselves through some kind of purification. We should 
understand this if it were supposed that ghosts were abroad 
or if the general sense of sin were heavy upon the people. 
And the lexicographers are witnesses to the former belief. 

But another and the chief of all the ceremonies of the 
Anthesteria seems to clash strangely with any belief that 
the day of the Choes was ill-omened, the holy marriage of 
Dionysos with the queen-archon that took place on that 
day. It was solemnized and consummated in the building 
called the BovxdAtov, which commemorates in its name the 
ancient conception of the Bull-Dionysos*, and which stood 
near the Prytaneion, The clear and simple words of the 
author of the Constitution of Athens, ‘here takes place the 
corporeal union and marriage of the wife of the king and 
Dionysos *‘°,’ have been unnecessarily suspected and misin- 
terpreted>, The formal marriage was necessary to cement 
the union of Dionysos with the state of Athens through the 
person of the queen: and this becomes a sacred pledge of his 
political adoption and of his fellowship with the people’s life. 
And the marriage was more than a formal ceremony: the 
actual consummation— ovppiéis—was enacted, but by what 
means we can only conjecture. It is possible that for the 
occasion the Basileus himself might play the part of the god : 
it would be against Athenian sentiment that the priest should 
play it, as the priest in this case was not her husband. There 
is some indication in the records of the Eleusinian mysteries 

* Vide supra, p. 126. supposed interests of ‘ patriarchy’; but 

> Vide Foucart, op. cit. p.129, who ydpos and ovpyfis are both equally 
takes a sound view as to the text. ‘patriarchal,’ equally ‘matriarchal’ 


Miss Harrison, Proleg. p. 537, regards | words, and no such question can arise 
the words wai 6 ydpos as added in the about them. 
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that the hierophantes and the hierophantis there played some 
part as the principals in a holy marriage; but the Basileus, 
though he inherited the religious traditions of old royalty, 
is not known to have officiated as a god in any public cere- 
mony. It is quite conceivable that the ritual of the marriage 
with a simulated physical consummation of it was effected by 
means of a puppet and a sacred couch; old-world religion 
was less timid than modern, and only diseased moral thought 
could charge such a ceremony with obscenity*. Chastity in 
the queen was rigorously demanded and scrutinized ; the law 
required that she should be a maiden at the time of her 
marriage and should be the wife of one husband only. 

It is natural to explain this interesting rite in the light of 
primitive vegetation-magic, on the analogy of lords and ladies 
of May, of the holy marriage of Siva and Parvati in modern 
India». We may often feel convinced that some simple 
peasant-ritual underlay the brilliant festival service of the later 
‘polis.’ But the political colouring of much Greek religion 
is so strong as often to expunge the agrarian; and there 
is nothing here that points to any surviving reminiscence 
that the queen-archon was impersonating a vegetation- 
deity. Charged with the vegetation-god’s powerful magic, 
the queen might have been well employed afterwards in 
blessing the sown lands and the budding orchards and vine- 
yards; but there is no other record of any function of hers 
either in the Dionysia or the Thesmophoria. Probably in the 
later period the solemn ceremony was merely accompanied by 
a vague assurance that the blood of the community and the 
life of the soil were mystically refreshed by this union of the 
queen with the god of productiveness. 

The temple in the marshes was regarded as the oldest 
centre of Dionysiac cult in Athens‘; and we are told by 


* Nillson, op. cit. p. 120, suggests part of Kore is quite gratuitous and 


that a certain phallic magic was used, improbable ; and equally so is Foucart’s 
such as that which Arnobius associates ‘ Egyptizing’ hypothesis that the cere- 
wat the Italian god Tutunus, Mony commemorated the marriage of 

See Frazer, G. &. 1, p- 229; 2, Isis and Osiris and the institution of 
Pp. 109. wedlock, op. cit. pp. 149-150. 


* The theory that she was acting the 4 The long controversy as to the site 
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Demosthenes, who vouches for that opinion, that it was only 
opened once a year on the day of the marriage!4% >; that 
the ‘reverend women’ who were closely associated with the 
queen performed certain mystic rites there, and that in that 
temple stood the tablet containing the law that regulated her 
conduct of the ritual and theirs. Therefore we may well be of 
M. Foucart’s opinion that there was some procession on this 
day from this temple to the Boukolion, perhaps, as he main- 
tains, bearing the image of the god. We may here discern 
a trace of the earliest days of the arrival of Dionysos, when 
he won a footing on the soil beneath the sacred rock, and at 
once established the closest ties with the community by 
marrying the qucen of the land, as he had married Althaia 
of Kalydon. 

So far as we have been able to follow them at present, 
the ceremonies of the ‘ day of cups’ appear wholly Dionysiac, 
though other influences pervade the air as well. 

It is otherwise with the last day of the three-days’ feast, the 
Xvrpot, the ‘ offerings of pots.’ This seems to have been wholly 
devoted to the tendance of the souls of the departed. The 
best attested form of the name is Xvrpo., though in two places 
certain manuscripts of Harpokration and one scholiast on 
Aristophanes give the name as Xvrpat. But the two words 
are originally synonymous, and must have primarily signified 
artificial utensils for pouring out liquids*; and the feast evi- 
dently took its name from the vessels in which was cooked 
the cereal food or porridge intended probably for the souls of 
the family ancestors. Our interpretation of this celebration of 


cannot be discussed here, as it does not 
bear directly on the main questions of 
ritual; I incline to the opmion that it 
stood on the south of the Acropolis 
within the limits of the later doru, 
vide the arguments in Foucart, op. cit. 
pp. 108-110, and cf. p. 97; and cf. 
Haigh’s Attic Theatre, Appendix C (by 
Pickard-Cambridge, new ed.). 

* From the form of the word xvrpos, 
from xéw, it is clear that its application 
to standing pools is secondary and 


figurative, and the compound xurpémous 
is further proof that xvrpos is a synonym 
of xu7vpa; therefore to interpret the 
name Xurpo as the ‘feast of pools’ 
[Mommsen, Fesée, p. 385, Miss Harrison, 
op. cit. p. 37] is unnatural and against 
the practice of Greek festival nomen- 
clature; for no festal name is directly 
the name ofa natural object; most are 
derivatives, and the few simple nouns, 
e. g. Sxipa, “Avo5os, Kadodos, Xves, TupBy, 
tefer to human or divine activities. 
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the Xérpa: depends on the critical analysis of various statements 
of the lexicographers and the scholiasts on Aristophanes’ Frogs 
and Acharnians ¥*4°, who derive their information mainly 
from Theopompos, and, in a lesser degree, from Philochoros 
and Didymos*; and for Attic ritual the first two authors are 
evidently more trustworthy than the third». The text of the 
citations is in some important points corrupt and contradictory ; 
and the more minute discussion of them would be here out of 
place; for the yvrpa-offering itself and the law of it concern 
intimately the question of ancestor-worship and the Athenian 
feeling towards the dead, but, as we may fairly surmise, do 
not touch Dionysiac worship at all. For the fuller and more 
authoritative account of Fheopompos!%4® evidently did not 
mention Dionysos, but certifies that the sacrifice was made 
to none of the Olympians, but only to Hermes Chthonios 
on behalf of the dead: it is only Didymos who brings in 
Dionysos*. Though the latter god may have come to receive 
some attention on this day of the Pots, as it was officially 
connected with the Anthesteria, it is clear that he had nothing 
to do with the xvrpa-offering nor with the prevalent legend 
of the feast. For we have Theopompos’ authority, which is 
confirmed by a statement of Plutarch‘, that the thirteenth 
day was associated with the story of Deukalion’s deluge ; two 
of the scholiasts quoting from him the legend that the survivors 
of that catastrophe, who must have escaped near the south 
side of the Akropolis4, cooked their remaining provisions in 
pots, ‘by day, not by night®’ and made offering to Hermes 
Chthonios on behalf of the dead. It is easier to under- 
stand why the ceremony of the y¢rpa—no doubt a primitive 
family-feast for the souls of the family-ancestors—should have 
attracted to itself this alien myth of Deukalion’s flood, if we 


* For the detailed criticism of these, 
vide especially Nillson, op. cit. pp. 131- 
133 ; Foncart, op. cit. PP. 130-137. 

> It is hard to see why Foucart, p. 137, 
should prefer the authority of the later 
Alexandrine to the earlier Athenian. 

° Probably Didymos is officiously 
filling up what he thinks a gap in the 


account of Theopompos. 

* This appears to be the meaning 
of the vague phrase éxeioe mapayevd- 
pevor 1248, 

° This seems to show, as has been 
pointed out by Foucart, op. cit. Pp. 134, 
that the xJ7pa in the later period was 
prepared by night. 
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suppose that on the same day was performed that other service 
called the Hydrophoria ***‘, the bearing of water-pitchers in 
tendance on the dead, itself ‘a service of sorrow performed for 
those who perished in the deluge’; and that also on the same 
day the ritual occurred that Pausanias speaks of, the casting of 
honeyed cakes into the cleft of the earth by the temple of 
Ge Olympia in the precincts of the great Olympieion 1*‘, 
where the last of the flood-water was believed to have run 
away*. But in the deluge-story Dionysos has no part; nor 
is there anything Bacchic at all in the ceremony of the Pots, 
except the xvrpwvor dyéves 14'*, merely a competition between 
comic actors and evidently of late institution. 

The whole festival of the Anthesteria closed with the magic 
formula OdpaCe Kijpes odkér’ ’AvOeoripia, which suggests that the 
ghosts had been invited at least to the day of the Pots », 

Having now surveyed the main points of the ritual we can 
consider the larger question as to the original significance of 
this complex three days’ service. How has it come about 
that a Joyous wine-festival has been combined with a tendance 
of the ancestral ghosts and with the feeling that one or more 
of the days were ptapal, tabooed or ‘uncanny’? To explain 
this difficulty, a theory has been put forward by Miss Harrison* 
that the whole of the Anthesteria was originally an All Souls’ 
Feast, belonging originally to Ge and merely taken over by 
Dionysos at a later period ; that the Tiofyca was primaevally 
‘an opening of the wi@o: or jars’ in which the dead were interred 
so as to allow the Kijpes or ghosts to escape; that the Xves or 
feast of cups superseded an earlier Xoaé or rite of libations to 
the spirits; and, finally, that the name ’AvOeoryjpia does not 
signify the ‘feast of flowers, but that Dr. Verrall’s derivation of 
the word from ava@éocac@a: (‘ to pray up, to evoke the spirit ’) 
gives us the true intention of the festival as a ‘feast of 


who are ignorant of anthropology ; the 


* Mommsen, Fes/e, p. 425, is inclined 
reading Képes is impossible both on 


to attach these rites to the Diasia on 


the twenty-second of Anthesterion ; but 
this view seems less reasonable on the 
whole. 

> The reading K#jpes is now generally 
accepted except by one or two scholars 


historical and anthropological grounds; 
and the metrical form is natural to 
magic or religious formulae. 

° Hell. Journ. 1900, p. 99, &c.; 
Prolegomena, pp. 32-49. 
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evocation’ or ‘revocation.’ We may accept the theory in the 
main without accepting the etymological hypotheses invented 
to support it; for these are unscientific or frail. Dr. Verrall’s 
explanation of ’AvOecr#pa ignores the fact that the preposition 
ayé in Attic and Ionic prose is never syncopated in compounds 
except in words such as 4vOeua, taken over from poetry. The 
difficulty which his etymological attempt would meet, namely, 
that ’AvOeornpia, being a verbal-adjective form expressing causa- 
tion, cannot be derived from &v0os, ‘a flower, does not arise. 
’AvOertypia is not a derivative from dvdos and does not mean 
the ‘festival of the flowers.’ But the word is a quite normal 
formation from dv@éo, and has the proper causal significance 
of ‘the festival that causes things to bloom’; and that such 
a ritual with such a magic purpose should be performed at the 
beginning of spring is in perfect keeping with ancient ideas 
and practice. A festival of this kind might indeed be an 
‘all-souls’ service; for the spirits are often invested with power 
over vegetation, and the belief is occasionally found that they 
arise from the earth in the newly sprouting growths of spring. 
But a critical examination of the facts does not support the 
view that the whole of the Anthesteria was of this ghostly 
character. That the word [dofya should have served two 
such different uses, first denoting the opening of the wi@o 
of the dead, and later the opening of the wine-jars when the 
new wine was at last ready, is a curious coincidence, almost 
too curious to be credible. We know that primaevally in Attica 
and elsewhere the dead were buried in jars that might be called 
*£0or, but we nowhere find the word in any clear sepulchral sense. 
And such a ceremony as the solemn and annual opening of the 
graves of the dead so as to evoke the spirits, though not 
impossible, is so strange as to require direct attestation before 
we can accept it as a fact*. The Roman custom to which the 


* I have tried in vain to find a clear lanterns, Frazer, G. B.? 3, p. 86; and in 
anthropological parallel, Examplescan ancient Teutonic ritual the dead were 
be found of invitations given to the dead occasionally entertained in the living- 


to come to the houses of the living, rooms, Golther, Yandd. Germ. Mythol. 
for instance in the Japanese feast of p- 92. 
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phrase ‘mundus patet’ alludes is not an example in point4; 
nor can we accept the vase-representation of Hermes evoking 
souls from a burial jar® or the story of Pandora’s jar as any 
certain or probable evidence of a sepulchral ‘ pithoigia’ practised 
by the relatives at some anniversary-feast of the dead*. And 
against the whole theory the fact tells strongly that the [T:ofyra 
was wholly a day of rejoicing, free from any ghostly fapz ; 
for it is only a careless misinterpretation of a passage in Eu- 
stathios’ commentary which has led a few writers to assert the 
contrary #4*, Judging then from the recorded facts of the 
festival, we must adhere to the obvious interpretation of 
Th@olyta as ‘a festival of the opening of the wine-casks,’ and 
must regard the first day of the Anthesteria as wholly joyous 
and Bacchic. 

Even less reason is there for tampering with the name of 
‘Choes, and for the suggestion that a feast of Xoai or ghost- 
libations had preceded a feast of cups; but it is clear that the 
presence of the ghosts began to be felt on this day, as they 
were probably summoned on the twelfth to be in readiness for 
the Xvrpor, which may have been prepared after sunset on that 
day. Still it is evident that the Athenian public did not feel 
this presence as a burden or allow their unearthly visitors to 
chill the hilarity of the cups; the pitch and the buckthorn 
and the separate drinking sufficed for the ceremonious law 
of zapu. 

The theory that on the whole best fits the facts is that 
the Anthesteria was originally Dionysiac, a festival where 
the new wine was drunk and the worshippers thus inspired 


® Vide W. Fowler, Roman Festivals, into her nether domain ?—this proves no 
pp. 211-212: his supposition that the human ritual. The only actual ritual 
‘mundus’ was opened to store grain in that is known, which would explain the 
is very probable: the burying of grain Pandora story, is that of burying sin or 
is attested for the Romans and by death or diseases in a box, to be opened 
Tacitus for the ancient Germans. at the peril of the opener; Dr. Frazer, 

> Vide supra, p. 40. G. B2 3, p. 107, quotes an example 

© Miss Harrison’s exp!anation of the from the gipsies of South Europe; cf. 
Hesiodic myth may be correct, and we _ the stories of Sisyphos binding Death, 
know that Pandora was Ge (vide vol.3, of the Aloades binding Ares in a jar 
Pp. 25); but if Ge opens the wi@os of the (Crooke, Folk/ore,viii. 325 ‘ The binding 
dead—to allow the souls to escape ofa god’). 
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with magic potency to assist the growth of crops; and that 
this in Athens fell so near to a primaeval ghost-ceremony 
called Xt%rpo: that the latter became attached to the Anthe- 
steria as a mournful fizale. We may also believe that the 
Anthesteria was an aboriginal festival of the Ionic people, 
when they were still a united tribe, settled probably in 
Boeotia. For Thucydides states that all the Ionians—whom 
he erroneously regards as all descended from the Athenians— 
celebrated the feast on the same day. We can take his 
statement on trust, although the only Ionic states where we find 
certain or probable traces of the Anthesteria are Apollonia 
in Chalkidike, Smyrna, Magnesia on the Macander, Priene, 
and Teos}2®, We may maintain that the cult in Salamis and 
Magnesia **°—where Themistocles instituted the feast of the 
Xées and a sacrifice to ‘Dionysos the cup-drinker’— was 
engrafted from Attica; but this is not likely to have been 
the case in the other Ionic states. And it is impossible to 
suppose that the Dionysiac feast of the Xdes in Syracuse }%6 
owed its origin to Attic influence. Dionysos ’AvO.orjp, ‘he 
who brings forth the bloom,’ must have been a powerful name 
at Delphi; for at some indefinite date before the first century 
B.C. the oracle imposed his cult upon Thera !26. Moreover, 
the statement of Thucydides indirectly implies that the Ionic 
Anthesteria was Dionysiac, like the Attic: and where the 
record gives us any clue at all, as at Smyrna, Priene, Syracuse, 
it reveals the Bacchic colour of the feast * 

All this would be hard to explain if the Anthesteria had 
been originally a primaeval, that is pre-Ionic, ghost-festival of 
Attica appropriated there by Dionysos at some later period 
by some local accident >, 

The last festival that still concerns us is the ‘Megala 
Dionysia, or the Dionysia év dere °, which was held on 


* We hear of offerings to the dead in 
the month Anthesterion at Apollonia 
in Chalkidike; but Athenaeus tells us 
that the earlier practice there was to 
make these offerings in Elaphebolion ”, 
The change of the month may have 
been due to Attic influence. 


® In neither of her expositions does 
Miss Harrison discuss the objections to 
her theory arising from the ethnography 
of the cult. 

° A difficulty arises about the desig- 
nation év dare, for the Lenaia and 
Anthesteria were also held within the 
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days that fell between the eighth and the eighteenth of 
Elaphebolion, when full spring had set in and the season 
of navigation had begun !?”, In some ways the most mag- 
nificent of all Attic ceremonies, it reflected in the fifth century 
the power and the glory of Athens, and it intimately concerns 
the history of Attic literature and art. But it only concerns 
us here to raise those questions about it that are of interest 
for Attic or for comparative religion. The minuter questions 
are critically and successfully handled in M. Foucart’s recent 
memoir*; and what is known concerning the main features 
of the ritual may be briefly stated. On the eighth day of 
the month, called ‘the sacred day,’ a sacrifice was offered to 
Asklepios, whose worship was introduced about 420 B.C., 
and a mpodywy was held, a preliminary trial of the performers 
intending to compete in the impending theatrical contests !*"°; 
the Dionysia proper began with the moum7, the procession which 
escorted the xoanon of Dionysos Eleuthereus from his temple 
on the south of the Akropolis near the theatre to a small 
shrine in the academy, which lay by the road leading from 
Eleutherai to Athens?2745; certain functions in connexion 
with the procession were performed by a family called the 
Bacchiadai, who probably claimed, like the Ikarieis, a close 
ancestral association with the god}27"; but the supervision 
of the whole was in the hands of the archon’27", Of the 
magnificence of the procession the records give us only a 
fragmentary picture: we hear of the noble maidens bearing 
golden caskets on their heads, full of first-offerings to the 
deity #271; and of philanthropists like Herodes Atticus enter- 
taining citizens and alien visitors with festal cheer on couches 
of ivy-leaves in the Kerameikos, through which the image was 
borne on its way to the academy 74. On its arrival there 
it was placed in the shrine which Pausanias mentions !27», on 
an altar of the type known as écydpa, being of low height and 
city-wall (vide Foucart, op. cit. p. 109). distinguish it from their rural village- 
I would suggest that the Great Dionysia _ feast. 

were called ‘the City’ festival merely * Op. cit. pp. 163-204; his statement 
from the point of view of the country- _ is of little value for the larger problems 
folk, who only came in great numbers conceming the cult of Eleutherai and 


to this celebration and used the term to its relation to tragedy. 
PARNELL. V Q 
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hollowed out in the middle*: and a chorus of boys sang 
hymns of praise to ‘the god on the eschara!?7*” It was 
probably here that victims were offered by ‘the king,’ the 
ephebi, and ‘the archon, whose sacrifice was accompanied by 
prayers for the health and safety of the Boule and Demos of 
the Athenians and for the fruits of the country #7%@’ On 
the return journey, enlivened perhaps by the xépos” mentioned 
in the law of Euegoros !°74, the idol was escorted by the ephebi, 
who carried it in a torch-lit procession to its place in the 
theatre, where it was to witness the ensuing comic and tragic 
performances and musical competitions 177". 

All this is civilized and cultured service, and there is no 
trace of anything primitive in the forms of ritual except the 
‘ phallagogia? which was probably by no means prominent in 
the procession ; for the only evidence of it is a fifth-century 
decree, restored almost with certainty, bidding the Athenian 
colonists of Brea to send yearly a sacrifice of ox and sheep 
to the Panathenaia and a phallos to the Dionysia??"4. And 
the whole festival has in no way such an air of antiquity 
about it as the Lenaia and the Anthesteria ; and Thucydides 
evidently regarded it as the younger. Therefore the ‘ Basileus,’ 
the head of the oldest religion, plays but little part in it; it is 
‘the archon’ who supervises it. The circumstances and the 
date of its foundation, then, become an important question 
of interest both for Attic history and for the development 
of tragedy. 

The chief god of the whole festival, in whose honour it 
would seem to have been instituted, was Dionysos Eleuthereus ; 
in or near the precincts of whose temple stood the theatre and 
the more ancient orchestra that has been found beneath its 
foundations. It was he whose image presided and whose priest 
occupied a place of honour at the theatrical performances *!, 
And Dionysos Eleuthereus is primarily the god ‘of Eleutherai, 
whom the later legend declared to have been introduced into 


* For the shape of the érydpa vide «a@por who competed for victory, vide 
Fortwingler, Archiv f. Religionswis- Foucart, op. cit. pp. 180-183; for the 
singe 1905, P- 192. authenticity of the law of Euegoros, 

The inscriptions testify to several vide ibid. p. 169, n. 4. 
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Athens by a certain Pegasos, who brought a sacred image 
of him from the shrine which Pausanias mentions as still 
existing in his time at Eleutherai, and which contained a copy 
of the image that had been taken away*e. The yearly 
procession therefore in which it was escorted to that small 
shrine in the academy must have been reminiscent of his 
ofiginal pilgrimage and his arrival at the first station outside 
the city on the road from Eleutherai. 

When then did the god of the little Boeotian town on 
Kithairon arrive, and why did he change his abode? A recent 
answer has been attempted by Vollgraff*, who maintains that 
the cult could not have migrated until Eleutherai was incor- 
porated with Athens, and that this did not happen till shortly 
before the peace of Nikias. As regards the first proposition, 
we may say that the cult by no means always ‘ follows the flag’ ; 
it often passes over toa new community by mere contagion or its 
own attractiveness; and an individual can leave his own state 
carrying with him certain fepd and certain images, like Telines 
of Gela>. Pegasos, who brought the cult from Eleutherai, may 
have been a private missionary seeking to win a position in 
Attica; and the legend of the opposition that the Athenians 
offered, of the punishment that it brought upon them, and of 
the Delphic oracle which they at last obeyed, seems inconsistent 
with the theory that the Athenian state eagerly and for politic 
reasons of its own appropriated the worship of a city that they 
had absorbed*!*. Yet it seems clear that what Pegasos brought 
in was the state-worship of Eleutherai and an image of public 
cult; for the men of Eleutherai appear to have replaced it 
after it had been taken away by an image of the same type ‘1°, 
And the very name of the town may have been derived from 
an epithet —éAev@epos—of the god who releases as well as 
binds*. Now an independent community would not voluntarily 
surrender its cherished idol unless it was joining a greater state 
on favourable terms; therefore it is to be believed that the 
transference of cult coincided with the union of Eleutherai 


* Athen, Mitth. 1907, p. 567. name, vide Steph. s.v.; and it may have 
> Herod. 7. 153. borne merely the secular euphemistic 
© There were many places of this sense of ‘the free town.’ 
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and Athens. But can we place this event as late as the 
above-mentioned scholar would have us place it, about the 
middle of the latter half of the fifth century? His arguments, 
drawn from Thucydides’ strategical account of the invasion 
of Attica in the early years of the Peloponnesian war, are 
unconvincing*; and that Lykios the son of Myron should 
sign himself ’EAevSepeds in an inscription of the middle of 
the fifth century is consistent with the belief that Eleutherai 
was then included in Attic territory and yet retained a position 
of some independence. The reasons on the other side for 
assigning a greater antiquity to the Attic cult of Dionysos 
Eleuthereus are stronger, though the evidence is only indirect. 
The story of his introduction became coloured with legends 
that have the vague prehistoric air; the Athenians resist his 
rites and are punished with a pestilence, an oracle threatens 
them; and Pegasos the apostle becomes associated with the 
primaeval Amphiktyon, in that group of clay figures repre- 
senting Amphiktyon feasting Dionysos and the gods that 
Pausanias saw in the building near the shrine of Dionysos 
Melpomenos*?*. All this is explicable if the cult came in 
the sixth century, for the events of that age are still capable 
of taking on the mythic colour and chronology”; it is not 
easily explicable if the introduction was as late as the latter 
part of the fifth century. We do not find the coming into 
Athens of Asklepios, about 420 B.c., nor the still earlier 
arrival of Pan, relegated afterwards by vague fictitious my- 
thology back to the prehistoric past, but these historical 
occurrences remain connected with real names, Sophocles and 
Pheidippides. As regards the oracles quoted in the Meidias 


* Assuming that the striking ruins of 
Gyphtokastro on the road between 
Thebes and Eleusis are those of Eleu- 
therai and that this place was Athenian 
at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war, we can still understand Archidamos 
ignoring this fortress, which did not 
obstract the road from Megara into 
Attica, and attacking the more southerly 
Oinoe which did; and Oinoe was near 
enough in any case to the Boeotian 


frontier of Attica to be called év peBoplos 
(Thue, 2.18). The passage in Euripides 
Suppl. 754-761 is no kind of evidence 
as to the date of Eleutherai’s inclusion 
in Attica; it only shows that the 
Athenians were prone to claim a con- 
nexion with it in the mythic period. 

> For instance Pausanias narvely calls 
Endoios, the well-known Ionic sculptor 
working in Athens about 530, a son of 
Daidalos. 
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of Demosthenes, which have been supposed to refer to the 
foundation of this cult and of the Megala Dionysia, it is 
only the metrical one from Delphi that could conceivably 
be regarded as the original foundation xpyopds !27>; and this 
might belong to the sixth century and be that to which 
Pausanias refers*4*®, We shall then conclude that the earlier 
of the two shrines, that which was constructed in the sixth 
century, in the precincts of the temple near the theatre, ‘the 
most ancient temple,’ according to Pausanias*!*, was built to 
receive the idol of Eleutherai, and that the later shrine, built 
there about 420 B.C., was raised to receive the chryselephantine 
statue of Alkamenes, Finally, if we suppose that the incor- 
poration of Eleutherai in Attic territory occurred in the 
sixth century, we can better understand the silence of history 
concerning it. 

This chronological discussion is inevitable, because, if we 
are able to place this cult back into the earlier century, we 
can more easily associate it, as certain indications tempt us 
to do, with the origin and rise of tragedy. 

First, we may consider what could have prompted the 
Athenians to establish a second spring-festival of Dionysos, 
as they already had one, the Anthesteria, and no other state is 
known to have established two. What is found elsewhere 
not infrequently is a duplication of the spring-ceremony of 
purification, one in the earlier, one in the later spring”. 
But we may regard the Anthesteria in part as the earlier 
cathartic rite, when dangerous influences were expelled; and 
the Thargelia was the great purification of the whole people 
in May. Some vague cathartic ideas probably attached also 
to the Megala Dionysia; but it is not clear why the Athenians 
should have found three such services necessary. We must 
look to some external causes and circumstances for explana- 
tion of the problem. Let us suppose that the people of 
Eleutherai made it a condition of their acceptance of the Act 
of Union that their chief god and his idol should be honoured 
with a separate festival in the Attic metropolis; they might 


* Vide Mommsen, Feste, p. 446, n. 1. 
> Vide Archiv f. Religionswiss. 1906, p. 452. 
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easily obtain an oracle to back their demands against Athenian 
reluctance. Suppose also that at the same time Peisistratos 
was pursuing his policy of making Athens an attractive centre 
of the Greek world, was further developing Dionysiac worship, 
and was also anxious to encourage a new and promising art 
that was just coming into the city, say from Ikaria, the art that 
we know as Attic tragedy. Tragedy, in its origin, belonged 
properly and mainly to the winter; and the Lenaia had a right 
to it. But the visitors whom Peisistratos desired to attract 
would not come in the winter ; and meantime the Eleutherians 
were demanding a separate festival at Athens. He could 
meet all these requirements by instituting a new festival of 
Eleuthereus in full spring *, when the weather was genial and 
visitors from Attica and abroad could flock to the city, and he 
could thereby give special encouragement to the newly rising 
forms of drama which would not insist on any strict ritual law 
of times and seasons. 

Moreover, Dionysos Eleuthereus may have had a natural 
affinity for the tragic contests and a right to preside over 
them. To show this is to raise the whole question of the 
origin of Attic tragedy, which the student of the public 
religion of Greece cannot evade, and to the solution of which 
that study ought to be able to contribute something. Until 
a few years ago all scholars appear to have comfortably 
held the Aristotelian theory that tragedy developed somehow 
‘from the leaders of the dithyramb,’ was primarily satyric, 
and only ‘grew solemn’ at a later stage. The weak points 
in this theory have become more and more palpable to 
independent critics», and now a recent attempt has been 
made to dissociate the origin of tragedy altogether from 
Dionysos °, and to find it in hero-worship, in funeral mimetic 


* Mommsen's view (loc. cit.) that the 


testival already existed before it became 
Dionysiac, and originally was conse- 
crated to Apollo, rests on no other fact 
than that tripods were the prizes for the 
dithyrambic contests; but tripods were 
conventional prizes from the Homeric 
period onward. 


> Vide Wilamowitz - Moellendorff, 


Here. Fur. p. 58, &c. (his exposition 
ignores the religious evidence and the 
hame Tpaygéia) : of more value for the 
special question is Emil Fleisch’s paper 
in the ‘Festschrift Th, Gomperz,’ Zur 
Vorgeschichte der attischen Tragidie, 
(1902). 

° By Prof. Ridgeway in a paper read 
to the Hellenic Society, vide abstract 
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dances performed at the graves of the dead. Of such com- 
memorative ritual, from which a real drama might arise in 
so far as the sepulchral dancers might enact the story of 
the dead man’s achievements, we have scattered evidence 
from different parts of the world*, The only clear testimony 
from Greece which bears directly on the present question is 
the well-known passage in Herodotus concerning Kleisthenes 
of Sikyon’; in which we are told that the Sicyonians had 
been in the habit of honouring the Argive-Sicyonic hero 
Adrastos with ‘tragic choruses, and that the tyrant, who 
was jealous of the memory of Adrastos and, like others of 
his class, was devoted to Dionysos, took them away from 
the hero and ‘gave them back to the god.’ Taken strictly, 
these words might require us to believe that these choruses 
had belonged to Dionysos at the beginning and had then been 
diverted to the cult of the hero. But this would be outside the 
ken of Herodotus. We can only trust his record to the extent of 
believing that before Kleisthenes there were ‘tragic choruses’ 
in honour of Adrastos; and it may have been in consequence 
of these performances, as well as of the celebrity of the 
early Sicyonic writer of dithyrambs, Epigenes, that Sikyon’s 
claim to the invention of ‘tragedy’ was admitted in after 
days. There is nothing indeed to suggest that these ‘tragic 
choruses’ of Adrastos blossomed into a real drama; only 
it is open to us to believe that what had happened in Sikyon 
happened also in Attica, and that here also ‘tragic dances’ 
may have been customary at the graves of heroes or heroines, 
from which the real Attic tragic drama, the only tragic drama 


and criticism by M. Maas in HVochen- Ridgeway has referred to the funeral 


schrift fur Class. Philol. 1904, pp. 779~ 
783. 

"e.g. Arch. f. Religionswiss. 1904, 
p. 522; Man. 1906, p. 54: excavations 
of four ‘Early Minoan’ graves at 
Kumasa near Knossos show round 
plastered grounds near to each on the 
East, which were probably used for 
funereal dances; Arch. Anzeiz. 1907, 
p. 108, 


> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Sikyon. Prof. 


ceremonies connected with the Apolline 
hero Skephros at Tegea (Paus. 8. 53) 
as an example of the representation of 
wa@ea at a grave; but Pausanias’ narra- 
tive does not prove this: the act of 
the priestess of Artemis who ‘ pursues 
someone’ seems a case of ritual-pursuit, 
a fairly common ceremony, rather than 
a dramatic pina: vide Apollo, R. 48°, 
Artemis R. 35. 
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of Greece in our sense of the word, was gradually evolved. 
Such a theory would have the advantage of accounting for 
its sorrowful tone and the great variety of its subject-matter, 
as varied as the fortunes and sufferings of the honoured dead. 
Yet there is one serious lacuna in it: it offers no explanation 
of the name rpaydia*®, But the meaning of this name should 
be the starting-point of any theory of the evolution of the 
thing. What then was the original sense of tpaygdds? It 
occasionally happens in etymology that that which is obvious 
is also true; and no other explanation of the word has been 
or probably ever can be suggested of any vraisemblance 
except the obvious one, that it somehow means ‘goat-song,’ 
and in accordance with the simple law of Greek compounds 
more naturally means ‘the song of the goat,’ or even 
‘the song about a goat, than ‘the song for the prize of 
a goat.’ On the analogy of xepdia, the first explanation 
commends itself°, But as goats do not sing, we shall be 
forced to understand the word as the song of ‘the goat-men,’ 
the men who masquerade as goats. Now at this point, which 
scholarship had long ago reached, arose all the trouble and 
misunderstanding. It was thought that men who dressed 
as goats were bound to ‘play the goat,’ as we say, in fact 
behave as satyrs; and though it seemed easy to understand 
the satyric drama arising from such play, its evolution into the 
Agamemnon seemed harder to follow. And a staggering blow 
appeared to be dealt to the whole theory of this origin of 
tragedy by the seeming discovery that the Attic ‘satyrs’ were 

* It is also a flaw in the theory, that do with beer, and we do not certainly 
tragedy at Athens was never connected know that he had in Thrace: zpdyos is 
with the Anthesteria, as might have only a late Greek word of limited preva- 


been expected if it was descended from lence meaning a mess or porridge made 
a ritual commemorative of the dead. out of cereals. 

> The objections on religious as well ¢ Dr. E. Fleisch, op. cit., notes that 
as etymological grounds against Miss _ this derivation is not in line with abaqdés, 
Harrison's venturesome etymology tpa- «Bapwdds; but these words do not prove 
yetia = spelt-song or beer-song (Class: that 7 could only be compounded 
Rev. 1902, p. 332; Proleg. p. 421) are with words meaning musical instra- 
overwhelming; zpaygéia is a word of ments, for what should we say of «or 
Greek formation, invented to describe pia? rtpayydia is as good Greek as 
something Greek, not Thracian: in ‘goat-song’ is good English; the ques- 
Greek religion Dionysos has nothing to _ tion is—what it means ? 
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not goat-shaped at all, but horse-shaped*. The more natural 
supposition, however, is that the men called rpdyot, and who 
sang the song and danced the dance, were not satyrs but 
worshippers engaged in a solemn ritual of the goat-god; and 
we should compare them with the girl-bears, the dpxro., who 
danced the bear-dance in honour of Artemis at Brauron, and 
the radpo., the young men in the guise of bulls who served the 
bull-god Poseidon. Neither among the ancient monuments 
nor in ancient literature have we direct evidence of men called 
tpayot, thus arrayed and thus engaged. But we have the 
Argive-Euboean legend mentioned above of men dressing in 
goat-skins in honour of the god ; we hear of sacred maidens, 
called tpaynpépo, performing a solemn function in his ser- 
vice ®°* and we now have the much more weighty evidence 
of the Dionysiac carnival in modern Thrace, in which men 
wearing goat-skins enact a mummery-play which at one point 
is ‘tragic’.’ We may also maintain with certainty that the 
men who were singing ‘the goat-song,’ whether this means 
the song of the goat-men or the song about a goat, were 
serving some deity to whom the goat was habitually offered 
and who was regarded as incarnate in the goat. Now among 
the deities who were associated in this intimate way with 
this animal, Dionysos is the only one who comes into the . 
discussion concerning the origin of tragic drama‘; if, at 
least, we abandon the faith that it arose from the dances 
of goat-shaped masqueraders of Pan. And against the 
theory that it may have arisen directly from hero-worship 
is the fact that the goat is rarely, if ever, mentioned among 
the animals offered to the glorified dead“. If, therefore, the 
old Sicyonic choruses wore goat-skins in their mimetic dances, 
* For the question of satyrs and ciations with hero-worship, but none 
seilenoi, goat-men and horsemen, see at all with ‘drama,’ vide vol. 3, ‘Ge,’ 
especially E. Fleisch, op. cit.; cf. Miss R. 12°, and ef. ibid. p. 223. 
Harrison, Class. Rev. 1902, pp.331-3323 4 Heliodoros, in the A7zthiopica, 2. 33, 
Wernicke in Roscher, 3, pp. 1409-1413. mentions that the Ainianes offered goats 
I have not discussed the question, as to Neoptolemos, among other animals, 
I do not think it bears directly on the but we cannot trust every detail in his 
origin of tragedy. > Videsupra,p.107. long account. Another doubtful example 


* Black goats were offered to Ge in _ is in the inscription from Amorgos, Eph. 
the Attic Tetrapolis; and Ge has asso- Arch. 1907, pp. 190-191. 
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commemorative of Adrastos, we should find it difficult to give 
the religious explanation of this eccentric fact*. But it is 
strange that Herodotus should have ever been understood to 
attest that they once did; his phrase rpayxol xépot is obviously 
used in the same sense as tpaywdia in the Attic vocabulary 
of the fifth century, when the reminiscence of the goat had 
faded, and the modern meaning of ‘solemn drama’ prevailed. 
As Attica was the home of the real tragic drama, it is here 
that we should specially look for the traces of the goat- 
Dionysos. We know that Ikaria, the reputed birthplace of 
Thespis and still an independent centre of tragic performances 
in the fourth century ", was devoted to the Dionysiac religion 
and was probably its earliest place of establishment when it 
entered Attica from Boeotia: whatever flourished at Ikaria 
was likely enough to have a Dionysiac origin; and the 
fragment of Eratosthenes, ‘the Ikarians in early times first 
danced about the goat", prompts us to believe that there 
was there some primitive mimetic service of the goat-god”. 
But the most important Attic cult to note for our present 
purpose is that of Dionysos MeAdvayis, of which the signifi- 
cance has already been noted, and which we have found 
attached to places on the Attic-Boeotian frontier, and 
especially with Eleutherai®. There it is associated with 
the story of the madness of the daughters of Eleutherai 
and with a phallic tradition; but it is more to our present 
purpose to examine the story of the duel between Melanthos 
and Xanthos, which the scholiast on Plato derives most 
probably from Hellanikos®*: the names are of the highest 
importance and their meaning is transparent; it is a duel 
between ‘black man’ and ‘fair man’; or, as Dionysos the 
nether god of the black goat-skin aids Melanthos, we may 
call it rather a fight between ‘black god’ and ‘fair god,’ in 


* Adrastos at Sikyon is to be regarded 
as an ancestral hero: the proofs ad- 
vanced to show that he was originally 
the god of the lower world are not 
good; still more gratuitous is it to 
suppose that he was a double of 
Dionysos himself; both these sugges- 


tions are found in the article ‘ Adrastos’ 
in Roscher. 

> Wilamowitz, op. cit., discredits the 
record of the Ikarian origin of Thespis ; 
though the authorities are late, they 
probably draw from early tradition. 

© Vide supra, p. 130. 
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which ‘black gcd’ kills ‘fair god’: and Dr. Usener’s sagacity 
has rightly detected in this a special form of the old-world 
ritual-fight between winter and summer or spring; having 
been aided by his researches into the Macedonian feast of 
spring-purification called ra Zavdicd, in which there was a 
sham fight and honour paid to a hero named Xanthos®. 
We have here a glimpse of a very interesting fact that may 
lie at the root of the greatest birth of European literature ; 
an old Thrako-Greek mummers’ play in which a divine figure 
in a black goat-skin kills another divine figure who is the fair 
or bright god; other mummers in black goat-skins will take 
part, and the whole is under the ‘aegis’ of Dionysos ‘of the 
black goat-skin,’ who is the god of Eleutherai, who is the god 
of the Athenian theatre. A simple passion-play could easily 
be raised to a higher scale by attaching to it some real or 
fictitious history; hence we hear of Bocotian and Athenian 
armies, kings and leaders, just as among our own mummers 
we hear of Wellington and Napoleon. It is the presence of 
the black figure that is most significant, and he can be traced 
in the mummery plays round a large area of Europe®: the 
little noticed Greek examples have been mentioned above‘; 
and to the old Greek we may now add the modern example of 
the masquers with blackened faces and hands in the Dionysiac 
carnival of Viza4. The black man could easily degenerate 
into comedy; the soot-covered figure in the phallophoria 
appears to have been comic, and this is the case now with 
our May-day sweep. But this is contrary to the law of early 
ritual thought. The black figure would be originally tragic, 
connected with death, and might be called winter or Dio- 
nysos with the black goat-skin, or elsewhere ‘the Turkish 
Knight.” The Wodces or ‘sooty ones’ at Orchomenos were 


valuable investigation into the parts 
and characters of the surviving mummer- 


* Arch. f. Religionswiss. 1904, 
Pp. 303-313: I do not know whether 


he appreciated the importance of his 
theory for the question of the origin of 
Attic tragedy or whether others have 
appreciated it. 

> My friend Mr. Binney, of Exeter 
College, Oxford, is engaged upon a 


plays; he informs me that the usual 
name for the black figure is ‘the 
Turkish Knight,’ who is usually killed. 
© Vide supra, p. 211. 
4 Hell. Journ. 1906, p. 194. 
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evidently figures in some Dionysiac tragedy, in which some one 
was mimetically killed, perhaps the child-god, in animal or 
human form. And there is this curious further coincidence, 
that the ‘sooty ones’ belong to the Minyan stock; and 
Melanthos is a Neleid, and so a Minyan. We may then 
conclude that this early tribe, probably the first propagators 
through Hellas of the Thracian religion, diffused a traditional 
passion-play performed by men who wore the dark goat-skin 
of the god, in which some one, probably the embodiment of 
the winter- or spring-divinity, was killed and lamented: and- 
that this primaeval drama became attached to the goat-god 
in his own northern home and remained always attached to 
him, because originally it was a ‘masque of the seasons’ 
and he was a vegetation-god; and it need have had nothing 
to do with the trieteric death of the god, the mystic service of 
the Maenads. This play spreading through the villages of 
Northern Greece would easily acquire variety of motive; for 
many villages had their local legends of some one who perished 
in the service of Dionysos, and who had come to be regarded 
as the ancestral priest-leader of the clan: he would take the 
part of Xanthos or Melanthos as required: and thus early 
tragedy could easily appear as in some sense a commemorative 
dirge of the heroic dead, and acquire that dirge-like character 
which is deeply imprinted on its earlier forms*. Certainly, the 
village of Ikaria, the reputed home of Thespis, possessed an 
excellent motive for primitive tragedy in the sad death of 
Ikaros and Erigone; and actors who had reached the point of 
dramatizing such stories as these would soon feel equal to any 
heroic subject of the sorrowful kind. At that point the neces- 
sities of the stage would compel them to drop the goat-skin. 
Yet they might continue to be called rpdyot or tpaywdol, just 
as the girls at Brauron were called ‘bears’ long after they had 
discarded the bear-skin. 

The special type of vegetation-masque which could serve 
as the germ of Greek tragedy is the winter-play in which 
Xanthos is slain by Melanthos; the spring-play in which 


* See Arch. f. Religionswiss. 1906, p. 286, ‘Totenklage u. Tragidie,’ 
M. P. Nillson. oe = “ ‘ 
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Xanthos revives and slays the black figure would be less 
tragic. And as Attic tragedy was always sad, involving 
lamentation, it was probably in origin a winter-drama. But 
the law of the consistency of time is never rigidly observed 
by primitive masqueraders; the modern Thracian goat-man 
is slain in early spring, and is mourned and brought to life 
again in the same play. And so the Attic tragedy could 
easily shift to spring if, for convenience’ sake, it was desired. 

Certainly the earliest type of more developed Attic tragedy 
which we know or can surmise had travelled far enough from 
that primitive mummers’ play; and there is a lacuna that 
we must not ignore. But the religious facts presented above 
seem to explain the name ‘tragedy,’ and its ingrained character 
of sadness, and its association with Dionysos; and no other 
theory as yet advanced succeeds so far; against the traditional 
view that the dithyramb was the parent of tragedy is the 
objection that there is not known to have been any mimetic 
element in the early dithyrambs, nor were they, as far as we 
can see, associated with the goat-god at all, but rather with 
the bull-god. 

The belief that Attic tragedy arose from some form of 
Dionysiac ‘ mimesis’ throws some light on another dark theory 
of Aristotle’s, the theory of ‘katharsis.” We have noted the 
idea of purification or deliverance from evil influences as 
immanent in Bacchic ritual*, as part of the prompting impulse 
of the Maenad ecstasy®°. The madness of the daughters of 
Proitos was cured by the Dionysiac prophet Melampous, and 
the means he employed were ceremonious dances of a chorus 
of young men?: the daughters of Eleuther were relieved of 
their madness by faith in Dionysos Melanaigis, but we are 
not definitely told how the relief was effected: was it by some 
‘tragic’ dance? Itis noted asa psychological fact by Aristotle * 
that the wild Phrygian wind-music, essentially Dionysiac, 
served to persons of morbid emotionality as a relief of pent-up 
passion. Doubtless the primary intention of the word xa@apois 


* Vide supra, p. 163; cf. the supra, pp. 195-196, and R. 125. 
purificatory value of swinging, vide > Apollod. Bi6/.2.2,2. ° Fol.8.7,4-9. 
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in the contexts of the Poetics and the Politics is medical ; but 
it must be remembered that medical practice, even in the time 
of Aristotle, was not wholly freed from religious tradition, and 
the deliverance of the body from evil humours by kathartic 
medicine could also mean for the patient a deliverance from 
evil spirits ; so that the same word could have both a religious 
and a medical connotation. We have traced the origin of 
comedy to a religious form of purification; the Orphic sects 
that Plato condemns offered purification from sin by means 
of ‘festal pleasures, sacrifices, and amusements*’; the old 
‘kathartic’ tradition of certain forms of dance and music, the 
association of tragedy with spring-time, which was the natural 
season for public purification, all this could have suggested to 
Aristotle, as the key-word of his theory, the term which has 
exercised modern criticism® and which in his secular thought 
he tries to define as merely medical*. We have here then one 
more illustration of the intimate association which confronts 
us everywhere between Greek art and Greek religion. 

This long analysis of Dionysiac public cult and ritual 
enables us to appreciate to some extent its salient charac- 
teristics. Its chief contribution to the religious experience 
of the race was a higher fervour and self-abandonment than 
was engendered by the purely Hellenic religion; its chief 
contribution to civilization was the art which it fostered. 
As to the moral question, so natural to the modern mind, 
it is almost irrelevant here; and to understand the reality 
of much ancient religion we must free ourselves from some 
modern preconceptions. As the highest flight of religion rises 
above mere morality, so a religion may be most powerful in 
its appeal and yet remain directly non-moral. In the Bakchai 
of Euripides, the unconcerned reply of the prophet to Pentheus4, 
‘Dionysos does not constrain women to be chaste,’ expresses 
truthfully the attitude of this religion to morality, so far as 
the public cults reflect it. Those of the traditional Hellenic 

* Rep., p. 364, C-E. Suidas, s.v., 4 xp} tpaywdelv mavras F 
> Vide Rohde’s Psyche, 2. p. 48,n.1.  peAayxoAav, and by Diogenianus, each 
* That the Aristotelean theory was in giving the same irrelevant explanation. 


accordance with the popular view seems 4 J, 314. 
attested by the proverb quoted by 
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divinities were mainly ethical; but Dionysos in his public 
functions left morality alone, offering no new ethical gospel, 
but a more high-pitched mental life to man and woman, 
bondsman and free. ‘Even in the Bacchic orgy the virtuous 
woman will not be corrupted*.’ Doubtless, the frequent 
indulgence of religious ecstasy reacts on the moral tempera- 
ment; but there is no reason to accuse the Greek Bacchic 
worship generally of exciting to sexual or other immorality ; 
nor was the usual Bacchic thiasos such as those which awakened 
the terror and wrath of Rome in the second century B.C. 

Much more could be said of greater interest both for morality 
and religion, if we were studying those private sects, the Orphic 
religious brotherhoods; we should find here advanced con- 
ceptions, such as a deeper sense of sin and the necessity of 
purification from it, and an ecstatic hope in a happy immor- 
tality, attained through communion 154 132,154 such as that 
which comforted Plutarch and his wife in their bereavement }*°, 
But in none of the public cults of the god, nor in any of 
those mysteries of his which in any way were patronized 
by the State }*°, do we find such aspirations recognized or 
proclaimed». Nevertheless the statue-ritual contained the 
germs which ripened in the Orphic cloister, and the fruit is 
seen in the inscriptions of South Italy and Crete #"32, From 
these, as well as from the facts set forth in this chapter, we 
understand why, when the Hellenes came into closer relations 
with surrounding nations of a deeper religious life than their 
own, they saw in the Phrygian Attis, the Egyptian Osiris, 
the Hebrew Jahwé, the counterparts of the Thraco-Hellenic 
god 133-134, 

* Ibid. 1. 316. associated with this idea (cf. vol. 3, 

> The Maenad-mysteries, which were pp. 152-153): for the question of 
under State-authorization,arenot known Dionysos’ participation in the Greater 
to have been connected with posthumous and Lesser Eleusinian mysteries, vide 
salvation; the mysteries of the Attic vol. 3, pp. 146-153, 169. The mysteries 
deme of Alimus seemed to have aimed of Sabazios at Pergamon ®*, of Dionysos 
chiefly at physical fertility °°; but the Hebon at Naples'°, may have been 
Demeter-mysteries of Lema'®, in eschatological. Whether Athens ever 
which Dionysos at last gained a promi- _ publicly patronized the former is uncer- 
nent place, probably contained a promise _ tain, the evidence that might be extracted 


of immortality, and it is likely that from the citation given R. 129° is 
Dionysos Méorys at Tegea'™® was doubtful. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CULT-MONUMENTS OF DIONYSOS 


THERE is no divinity whose presence is more familiar 
among the various monuments of Greek art than Dionysos. 
It is especially the works of the fifth century and the later 
period that testify how inwardly the imagination of the world 
of Hellenic paganism was possessed with the Bacchic myth, 
cult, and enthusiasm. But though the art-record abundantly 
illustrates the complex conception of his nature, the monuments 
are mainly mythologic rather than sacral, and comparatively 
few reproduce for us the actual scenes of ritual or the types of 
temple worship. 

His character as a tree-god, which, we have seen reason to 
believe *, belonged to his aboriginal nature, can be illustrated 
by an interesting art-form that, though iconic, bears still some 
reminiscence of the aniconic fashion. We have literary record of 
sufficient authority, a verse of an oracle and a fragment from the 
Antiope of Euripides, both quoted by Clemens, to prove that his 
earliest agalma at Thebes was a mere fetish, an upright pillar 9 ; 
and simple villagers, even in the latest period, still attracted 
his beneficent power to the orchard by the consecration of 
a rude tree-stump*®: even Dionysos-Kadmos was represented 
by Thebes as a column of wood, supposed to have fallen from 
heaven, which later piety decorated with bronze, but never 
changed into human semblance. And the gradual develop- 
ment of the anthropomorphic figure out of the aniconic agalma 
is more clearly presented by the monuments of Dionysos than 
by those of any other Hellenic divinity *. The special cult-type 
that thus emerges is that of Dionysos Aevdpirns, or “Evdevdpos, 


* Supra, p. 96. © Vide especially Botticher, Baum- 
> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thebes. kuiltus, pp. 226-230. 
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or Tlepixedvtos *»5°, The pillar is embellished with certain attri- 
butes proper to the tree-god, as we see in a Pompeian wall- 
painting that shows a pillar erected in the middle of a tree 
and decorated with a thyrsos and other Bacchic emblems. 
We are brought a step nearer to anthropomorphism by the 
ritual of attaching a mask of the god’s countenance to the 
tree or the pillar, which has been noted in a former passage. 
The actual ceremony, performed by women-worshippers, is 
depicted on a fragment of an Attic lIekythos* found in 
Rhodes. And the mask could become the eikon by the 
attachment of drapery round the pillar or the trunk to which 
it was fixed; of this we have some interesting examples 
from the best period of vase-painting. A red-figured vase 
in Berlin® shows us the half-iconic form of the bearded god 
with hanging drapery arranged around a pillar to which 
vine-sprays are attached; a Maenad is dancing before it, 
while another is playing on the double flute behind it. An 
amphora in the British Museum shows a similar disposition 
of tree, column, and eikon, but the ritual depicted in front 
is a libation offered by a female votary crowned with vine- 
leaves, while another stands near holding a sacrificial casket 
(Pl. XXXII). But the greatest example of representations of 
this type is the beautiful Attic krater in Naples (Pl. XX XIII), 
on which is depicted a sacrifice and dance of Maenads before 
the draped eikon of the tree-god: one is ladling out wine 
from the wine-bow], another is waving the tambourine, others 
are in the whirl of the orgiastic dance*. The names attached 
to the votaries, Mainas, Dione, Thalcia, Choreia, show that 
the scene is drawn from the imaginary world. Yet doubtless 
many facts of actual ritual are here reproduced: the type 
of the idol is obviously one that was much in vogue, and 
the table of offerings before it, displaying fruits and possibly 
eggs, shows the bloodless oblations that we know were occa- 


* Jahréuch, 1896, p. 115, Abb. 1,2: LXVIL 3. 
ef, the large bearded mask crowned » Botticher, op. cit. Fig. 42; Gerhard, 
with vine-leaves and attached toa pillar, Zrinkschalen, Taf. IV. 5; Baumeister. 
a Maenad with sacrificial pitcher and Denkmaler,1,p 432, Fig. 479. 
thyrsos retreating before it, on Attic © Furtwangler-Reichhold, Taf. 36 37- 
lekythos, Gerhard, <Aéhand/, Taf. 
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or Hepixidvios 99, The pillar is embellished with certain attri- 
butes proper to the tree-god, as we see in a Pompeian wall- 
painting that shows a pillar erected in the middle of a tree 
and decorated with a thyrsos and other Bacchic emblems. 
We are brought a step nearer to anthropomorphism by the 
ritual of attaching a mask of the god’s countenance to the 
tree or the pillar, which has been noted in a former passage. 
The actual ceremony, performed by women-worshippers, is 
depicted on a fragment of an Attic lekythos* found in 
Rhodes. And the mask could become the eikon by the 
attachment of drapery round the pillar or the trunk to which 
it was fixed; of this we have some interesting examples 
from the best period of vase-painting. A red-figured vase 
in Berlin” shows us the half-iconic form of the bearded god 
with hanging drapery arranged around a pillar to which 
vine-sprays are attached; a Maenad is dancing before it, 
while another is playing on the double flute behind it. An 
amphora in the British Museum shows a similar disposition 
of tree, column, and eikon, but the ritual depicted in front 
is a libation offered by a female votary crowned with vine- 
leaves, while another stands near holding a sacrificial casket 
(Pl. XXXII). But the greatest example of representations of 
this type is the beautiful Attic krater in Naples (PI. XX XIII), 
on which is depicted a sacrifice and dance of Maenads before 
the draped eikon of the tree-god: one is ladling out wine 
from the wine-bow], another is waving the tambourine, others 
are in the whirl of the orgiastic dance®. The names attached 
to the votaries, Mainas, Dione, Thaleia, Choreia, show that 
the scene is drawn from the imaginary world. Yet doubtless 
many facts of actual ritual are here reproduced: the type 
of the idol is obviously one that was much in vogue, and 
the table of offerings before it, displaying fruits and possibly 
eggs, shows the bloodless oblations that we know were occa- 
* Jahrbuch, 1896, p. 115, Abb. 1,2: LXVIL 3. 

cf. the large bearded mask crowned > Botticher, op. cit. Fig. 42; Gerhaid, 
with vine-leaves and attached toa pillar, 7rinkschalen, Taf. 1V. 5; Baumeister. 
a Maenad with sacrificial pitcher and Denkmaler,1,p 432, Fig. 479. 
thyrsos retreating before it, on Attic ¢ Furtwangler-Reichhold, Taf. 36 37. 
lekythos, Gerhard, <Aéhand/, Taf. 
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sionally offered to Dionysos***. But how are we to interpret 
the round disc-shaped objects seen between his ears and the 
vine-boughs, which we find again on the British Museum 
amphora beneath the mask on each side of the column, as 
also on the vase of Berlin where they are suspended on the 
vine-branches that seem to perforate their centre? The 
explanation that they are either ‘mitrai’ or pads for carrying 
baskets on the head is not satisfactory. It may be that we 
have here a free pictorial illustration of the practice which 
belonged to the sun-magic observed in the Apolline Daphne- 
phoria of Boeotia, the attachment to the sacred tree or maypole 
of balls signifying the celestial bodies *. 

The tree-ritual, that is illustrated by the vase-representations 
of this type, is also found on one monument of the plastic 
art, namely, a marble relief published many years ago’, 
showing a bearded head of Dionysos emerging from a tree, on 
each side of which the figures of Demeter and Kore are seen, 
while at the foot liesa winged child that has been called Iacchos. 

The ritual that inspired these monuments no doubt belonged 
usually to rustic and private worship. But we have evidence 
that occasionally it was adopted by the State; for the eikon 
mysteriously brought to Lesbos and consecrated by an oracle 
at Methymna was nothing more than a mask of olive-wood, 
probably grotesque and archaic?®; and we may suppose that 
the image of the god found at Magnesia on the Maeander 
inside a plane-tree®:®8*, which was the occasion of an important 
religious institution’, was of similar type. At Athens we hear 
of a mpécwmoy or mask of Dionysos, probably of the sixth 
century, as, according to Athenaeus, it was sometimes mistaken 
for the countenance of Peisistratos*, and at Naxos of two 
wooden masks, one made from a vine-tree, the other of fig- 
wood *, It is likely that these were often painted red. We 

hear of two idols at Corinth, called Lusios and Baccheios, of 
which the countenances were smeared with red paint #4; and 
of the statue of Dionysos, ‘the bringer of strong drink,’ at 


* Vide vol. 4, p. 285. * Vide supra, p. 152. 
> Miiller-Wieseler, ii, Pl. XXXI, 2 Geogr. Reg. s.v. Athens. 
n, 341. 
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Phigaleia, which still retained something of the form of the 
tree-fetish, for the lower parts were entirely concealed with 
sprays of laurel and ivy, and of which the face was painted 
bright with cinnabar 414. An interesting terracotta mask of 
Dionysos of the underworld in the British Museum shows 
the application of red paint (Pl. XXXIV,a); and here the 
colour may have borne a funereal significance which it often 
possessed in primitive ritual*, but it could have had no such 
meaning in the eikons of Phigaleia and Corinth. In these 
cases the idol’s face was smeared with red, no doubt in order 
to endow it with a warm vitality, for red is a ‘surrogate’ for 
blood, and anointing idols with blood for the purpose of 
animating them is a part of old Mediterranean magic”. 
We may also observe that the ritual itself of hanging masks 
on trees descends from a very primitive period °, and as its 
purpose was probably to evoke or constrain the tree-spirit 
or the power of the tree, it may belong to magic rather than 
to religion. 

Dionysos, the tree-god, was regarded, as we have seen, as 
the deity of vegetation in general; and the monuments 
sufficiently illustrate this broader aspect of him. The 
dedication to him of a ‘liknon’ or shovel-shaped winnowing- 
fan, filled with various fruits, must have been part of the 
public, as well as the private, ritual of certain communities *° ; 
we see such an offering on the interesting Hellenistic relief in 
Munich (Pl. XXXIV, b), set up on a column in the midst of a 
Dionysiac temple, which suggests that the ceremony belongs 
to state-worship*, Herc from the midst of the fruits emerges 
the phallos; and though the literary evidence amply attests 
the employment of the generative emblem in public ritual, 
the monuments of public religion that directly refer to the 
custom are rare. Ithyphallic Hermai are sometimes found 
in a Bacchic entourage on vases, but we do not know that 


* Vide Arch. f. Religiouswiss. 1906, custom of adorning the tree with a 
pp. 1~26, ‘Rot und Tot.’ human head, 
> Vide Class. Rev. 1896, p. 409. 4 Published by Schreiber, Hellen. 
© Baldwin Spencer, Australien  Reliefo. Taf. 80 A; Miss Harrison, 
Tribes, p. 630, notes the Australian Pro/eg. p. 519, Fig. 148. 
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they ever stand for an idol of Dionysos*. In fact, in the 
myriad art-representations of the Bacchic thiasos or carnival, 
the lower animalism which is so strong in his male followers 
scarcely contaminates the god. 

The usual emblems of fertility employed by Greek art- 
language are the kalathos and the cornucopia; and we have 
proof that these were occasionally attached to Dionysos, the 
kalathos probably in the monuments of public cult”: on a coin 
of Skepsis, apparently of the fourth century B.C., we see his 
bearded countenance, surmounted by a kalathos and an ivy- 
crown (Coin Pl. 15); the mint of the ‘koinon’ of Lesbos 
in the period of M. Aurelius took as one of its types the terminal 
figure of the bearded god wearing the kalathos and placed on 
a prow (Coin Pl. 16a); and as Mitylene shows us a figure of 
very similar type (Coin Pl. 16b) we can conjecture that it 
reproduces a well-known idol of the island-worship: its 
hieratic form alone would suggest this®. ° 

Among the vegetation-symbols of the god, any allusion 
to his association with corn-growing is very rare; we may 
therefore notice especially a fourth-century coin of Mallos 
in Cilicia", where we see a corn-stalk depicted behind the 
shoulder of the vine-god (Coin PI. 17). 

Finally, the ivy-crown and the thyrsos, which are his 
commonest badges of all, are derived from his association 
with the life of plants and trecs, and do not specially allude 
to the god of wine; and that he was always more than this 
for the Greeks is suggested by their wide prevalence in the 
art-representations. 


* Vide Gerhard, téhaudl, Taf. LXI- 
IXNVHL On Taf. LUX VIL 2 he publishes 
a late vase of careless style with an 
ithyphallic pillar surmounted by a 
youthful head, upon which appear what 
he interprets as bull’s horns and as the 
mark of Dionysos Hebon. But his own 
sketch suggests rather that the vase- 
painter intended to represent only the 
ordinary petasos of Hermes, 

" He carries the cornucopia in the 
procession of the divinities on the black- 


figured yase published in Gerhard, 
Auser}, Vasenb. Pl, XVI; and as he 
appears emerging from the carth on the 
Santangelo cup, id. Adbhandl. Taf. 
LXVII. 2: cf. the Marathon patera, 
Pp. 245. 

© Cf. Gardner, Zyfes, xv. 11, P- 79: 
I do not feel the force of Newton’ 
association of this type with the story of 
Dionysos cepadAjy or paddAnr. ; 

1 Vide Suppl. List of Coins 5.7. 
‘ Lycaonia-Isauria-Cilicia.’ 
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Apart from symbols and attributes, the artist could express 
his religious conception of the deity by grouping him familiarly 
with the old Hellenic divinities of the orchard and the corn- 
field. The union of Dionysos with the resuscitated Kore in 
early spring has been supposed to be represented on many 
vases of the archaic period, published by Gerhard, whose 
interpretation has been followed by some more recent archaco- 
logists*. The interpretation is hazardous, and the scenes are 
too vague to serve as evidence of clear cult-ideas: they present 
us merely with a procession of divinities, in which Dionysos 
is seen accompanied by a goddess, who occasionally holds 
a flower; she is quite an indeterminate figure, and we cannot 
say that the vase-painter had Kore in his mind; he may have 
been thinking vaguely of Ariadne or Semele. From Marathon. 
where both Kore and Ge were worshipped, we have an inter- 
esting patera of Jater sixth-century art, showing Dionysos 
with the cornucopia seated opposite a seated goddess who 
holds a flower in her left hand’; the style is solemn and 
hieratic, and suggests a cult-association of the god with the 
goddess of vegetation (Pl. XXXV). More important for the 
present purpose is a type of representation which undoubtedly 
refers to the “Avodos or resurrection of the ecarth-goddess ; and 
some of the scenes where this is the theme have already been 
considered among the monuments of Demeter and Kore’. 
One of these that has been published, a red-figured ‘krater’ 
of the Berlin Antiquarium, shows us the beautiful form of the 
earth-goddess ascending up through a sort of vaulted cave, 
while satyrs are peering down through it in wonder*. Above 
and aloof sits Dionysos, in his usual attitude of unconcerned 
abandon, not even gazing at the figure which is of central 
interest. On the close analogy of other vases we may name 
her Kore®, but we cannot interpret this scene as evidence 
of any solemn ritual in which Dionysos and Kore were 
associated, the prelude, for instance, of a tepds yayos in spring. 


* A.V x-xvi, cf. Adhandl. LXIN, 3, 9 Vide Jon. dell Inst. xii, Tav. IV; 
LXX. Miss Harrison, Proigon. p. 278, 

> Ath, Alitth. 1882, Pl. IIT. Fig. 69. 

© Vol. 4, pp. 223-224. © Vide vol. 3, p. 224. 
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The god is here a figure of the landscape and of the picturesque 
fancy rather than of cult: he stands for the life and the joy of 
spring, which is the season of the resurrection. And an artistic 
representation of any real ritual enacting the marriage of 
Dionysos and Kore is still to seek*. But a deeper hieratic 
significance attaches to two other archaic vases, which show 
a different scheme of the resurrection-motive from the last: on 
Pl. XXXVIa we see the heads of two divinities, mere mpécw7a, 
arising side by side out of the earth, while satyrs and Maenads 
dance around them”: the vine-crown worn by the god, the 
vine-branches above their heads, and the Bacchic extourage 
reveal his person and name; and the goddess we should call 
Semele because of the near affinity of this representation with 
that on the other vase (PI. XXXVIb)°: here the two heads 
are confronting each other, and the god holds a wine-cup ; 
the group is framed round with vine-clusters, which a solitary 
satyr is gathering, and the names Dionysos and Semele are 
inscribed above the heads. As there is some literary evidence 
of a real ritual performed in certain places in spring, in which 
the young vegetation-god was supposed to bring up his mother 
from the dead4, we may consider these vases as hieratic monu- 
ments alluding to the central act of that mystery, without 
exactly reproducing it. 

The god who arises from the earth is naturally regarded as 
belonging partly to the lower world; and Dionysos on this 
side of his character was likely to be associated with Kore- 
Persephone, a much more potent personality in Greek religion 
than Semele. Yet the monuments of cult that attest this 
association are comparatively rare. Those that concern the 
Attic mysteries have been noticed in a former chapter ; and 
to those there mentioned and discussed may be added as 
further illustration the representation on an Attic coin of 
the second century B.C., on which we see the god enthroned 
and holding two torches, while Demeter stands by him with 
a long torch in each hand (Coin PI. 18). The State has 


Vide vol. 3, p. 252, n. 2. 1; cf. text, vol. 2, p. 208, Anm. 107 
Mon. del? Inst. vi, 7. (Santangelo cup in Naples). 
* Vide Gerhardt, Abhandl. Ixviii, 4 Vide supra, pp. 192-194. 
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here chosen a type that certainly alludes to his participation 
in the great chthonian mysteries of Attica. And the type 
of the coin of Paros with the youthful Dionysos on the 
obverse and Demeter Thesmophoros on the reverse has 
probably a similar significance of mystic union*. The later 
coinage of Pergamon also points to some cult-union of the 
two divinities, though it does not reveal the grounds of it». 
On the other hand, we may be sure that it was the chthonian 
character of Dionysos which led him naturally into the circle 
of the underworld divinities at Nysa near Tralles*, if we 
can trust the suggestion of the coins that show his figure 
on the reverse with Hades and Kore on the obverse“. Still 
more clear is the evidence of a number of votive terracottas, 
discovered on the site of Tarentum, to which reference has 
already been made*®. These have been carefully described 
by Dr. Arthur Evans, who regards them as proving the 
existence of shrines of Kore-Persephone and the chthonic 
Dionysos. That this is the fitting name for the male divinity 
that so many of these associate with the goddess may be 
accepted as certain; the occasional presence of a Seilenos 
and the vine-spray that is carved as a canopy round the 
head of one of the Korai speak clearly to the Dionysiac 
intention of these dedications‘. And a striking type of the 
nether deity is presented by one of the smaller fragments, 
now in the Ashmolean Museum (Pl. XXXVII), a work 
probably of fourth-century art’; it shows the god of life and 
death with closed or half-closed eyes, and with a countenance 
wearing the expression of a dreamy benignity; the crown 
of flowers is surmounted in front with an apex that, as 
Dr. Evans has pointed out, is certainly derived from the 
forms of the sepulchral akroterion. 

Boeotian art also gives some evidence of a similar asso- 
ciation of the chthonian Dionysos with the queen of the 


* Suppl. Coin List, s.7. Paros. p» 224. 

» Suppl. Coin List, s.v- Pergamon. ! Vide Hell. Journ. 1886, p. 12. 

* Vide vol. 3, p. 123, R. 124. ® First published by Dr. Evans, ibid. 
* Suppl. Coin List, s.v. Lydia-Nysa. _p. 18, Fig. 1. 


Vide Geogr. Reg. s.2. Italy, vol. 3, 
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lower world ; on Pl. XXXIV a we see a terracotta mask of the 
god, belonging to the British Museum, which may well have 
been a pendant to that of Persephone found at Tanagra and 
published in a former volume*; both wear the same head- 
dress, which may be described as a low kalathos surmounting 
a ‘mitra”, and both have probably come from the same 
workshop. The humble craftsman has been able to impart 
something of mildness to the features of the god of souls. 
and has put the wine-cup in his left hand and a fruit—- 
possibly a pomegranate—in his right, blended emblems of 
life that attest the hopefulness of the belief prevalent in 
certain Dionysiac circles. 

This type was probably popular in Boeotia and the adjacent 
lands where the Minyan worship had struck deep roots. The 
most beautiful example of it is a terracotta of more consider- 
able size than those just mentioned, found near Atalanti, in 
the territory of the Opuntian Locrians, and now in the Berlin 
Antiquarium? (PI. XX XVIII). Here no doubt can arise cither 
concerning the name Dionysos or the chthonian character of 
the god: the ivy that encircles his crown and the feminine 
veil that falls down from the back of his head over his 
shoulders prove the former, and the latter is attested by 
the similarity of the whole to the work just mentioned above, 
and again by the emblems, the wine-cup and the egg or fruit. 
And, as has been noticed already, the very shape of these 
half-figures was designed for sepulchral purposes. The work 
takes a high rank among the ideal monuments of the earlier 
art, in connexion with which it will be considered again. 

But no trait in the character of the god appealed so power- 
fully to the artist of the earlier and later periods as his 
predilection for the growth of the vine. On the chest of 
Kypselos, he was portrayed reclining in a cave and holding 
a golden wine-cup amidst a growth of vines, apple- and 
pomegranate-trees*°*. He here retains much of the varied 


* 3, Pl X. Museum. 

» A similar head-dress appears on ¢ Publ. Arch. Anseig, 1891, p. 120, 
some of the terracotta heads of the Fig. 5. 
god from Tarentum in the Ashmolean 
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character with which the aboriginal religion had invested 
him. But on the Frangois-vase he is the wine-god pure 
and simple, distinguished from the other divinities by his 
more excited movement and by the wine-pitcher that he 
carries on his shoulder. Looking at the monuments of 
public art that have survived, we find perhaps the earliest 
expression of this idea on an archaic coin of the Sicilian 
city of Galaria, on which the god is represented standing and 
clad in a himation, with the cup and a vine-branch in his 
hands (Coin Pl. 19)#, and again on a South Italian coin of 
the sixth century B.C. of some unknown city, showing us 
a bearded deity with coarse animal features, holding a wine- 
cup, and over his shoulders a clustering vine (Coin Pl. 20)". 
The suspicion that the personage here depicted is not the 
deity at all, but a satyr, is scarcely justified; the satyr or 
seilenos was a type rarely chosen for a city’s coinage, and 
in the very carly period appears only at Thasos and Naxos, 
where there were a Thracian tradition and, we may assume. 
Thracian influences °, and on the issues of certain Macedonian 
citics and tribes, which present him coarsely and character- 
istically as ithyphallic, carrying off a woman and reclining 
on an ass; some of these issues display the taste of a rude 
barbaric people*; but it is unlikely that a state of Magna 
Graecia in the sixth century would have selected the satyr 
for its coin-figure, or, having selected him, would have repre- 
sented him with such indistinctness. The only other example. 
so far as I am aware, that the coinage of the sixth century 
affords us of the cult of the wine-god is the type of the 
kantharos bound round with ivy on the early coins of Naxos *. 
But his form becomes more frequent, marked by kantharos or 
vine-leaves, on coins of the fifth century, as on those of Abdera, 
Peparethos, Athens‘, though the ivy-wreath is more commonly 
his characteristic badge. 

The archaic representations of the wine-god display him as 


* Suppl. Coin List, s.v. Sicily. © Suppl. Coin List, siz. Crete and 
> Gardner, 7ypes, 1, 5, pp. 87-88. Aegean Islands. 
° Head, Hist, Num. pp. 227, 416. f Vide Suppl. List, s.v. Thrace, 


4 Vide Suppl. Coin List, ‘Macedon.’ Thessaly, Attica. 
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the personal divinity ; that is to say, the art is fully anthropo- 
morphic. But in the cult-records we noted evidence of the 
earlier animistic view, in which the deity has not yet separated 
himself from the thing*. And the cult-emblems connected 
with tree-worship that have been examined above reveal some- 
thing of this primitive and confused thought or feeling ; which 
reappears again here and there in the monuments of even the 
later art, for instance in a Pompeian painting, which shows 
the vine-clad Vesuvius in the background, and in the foreground 
clusters of grapes from which the human head and arms and © 
feet of the god are seen emerging”; and again in a head of 
the bearded Dionysos in the Vatican, in which we see bunches 
of grapes sprouting from the beard and the hair’. But in 
such works it is always difficult to decide how much is due 
to the influence of old religion, how much to artistic caprice 
and the nature-imagination of a later age. 

To this review of the cult-monuments that illustrate those 
conceptions of the divinity that are derived from the,world of 
nature belongs a brief consideration of the art-type of the 
bull-headed or horned Dionysos“. Apart from the evidence 
of surviving monuments, we have the trustworthy statements. 
of Plutarch and Athenaeus that ‘many of the Hellenes make 
their statues of Dionysos in the form of a bull *#f’; and that 
‘Dionysos is often carved with sprouting horns and... in 
Kyzikos there is a bull-shaped idol of him*8”’ We have 
been able to trace this conception back to the Thrako- 
Phrygian religion; but no Thrako-Phrygian monument has 
as yet been with certainty discovered that illustrates it, with 
the possible exception of a relief found many years ago in 
Paros dedicated by a certain Odrysian to the nymphs and 
containing the figure of a human-headed bull. M. Heuzey, 
who first published it °*, regarded it as undoubtedly a represen- 
tation of Sabazios; others have interpreted it as a river-god'. 
We cannot be certain that the deity is Sabazios, for the 
one or two certain representations of this god present him 


* Vide supra, p. 97. * Vide supra, pp. 97-98, 126. 
® Gas. Arch. 1880, p. 10, Pl. 11. * Rev. Archéol, 1865, p. 452. 
° Miiller-Wieseler, 2, 344. £ Michaelis, Annadi, 1863, p. 317- 
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with the snake as his familiar badge, but with no bovine 
attribute at all. Nevertheless, it is a@ priori probable that 
an Odrysian native intended by this singular type the great 
god of his fatherland. On the other hand, we shall not 
believe that the Hellenes, who chose to express or to allude 
to the double nature of their divine man-bull, were dependent 
for their art-type on Thrace. The question arises first, what 
is our earliest monumental evidence in Hellenic lands? The 
familiar figure of the Minotaur of Crete cannot be of Dionysiac 
origin, for it is found already in the pre-Mycenaean era of art®. 
It used to be supposed that the coinage of Sicily and Italy 
of the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. supplied iJlustration of the 
type we are considering. On the early coins of Gela and 
Katana? we find a bull with a man’s head represented in an 
attitude that suggests the river-god, and this designation may 
be accepted as certain in spite of the subordinate figure of 
Seilenos that appears occasionally above the bull on the coins 
of Katana. At Metaponton the coinage of the fifth century 
presents the same idea differentlyc; here the river-god is 
erect and human except for his bull’s horns and ears, and, 
lest we should think that he was Dionysos, there is the 
inscription “AyéAovo deOAor. Therefore we ought to regard 
the human-headed bull on the early coins of Laos in Lucania 
and of Neapolis, not as Dionysos, but as merely the river- 
god again. The belief that the Neapolitan figure represents 
Dionysos Hebon rests on no evidence or record’; on the 


* E. g. on the whorl of Praisos, Heé/. 
Journ. 1897, p. 370 (Dr. Evans there 
compares a prism from Karnak of the 
VIlth dynasty). 

© Head, op. cit. pp. 114, 121; the 
man-headed bull occurs also on coins 
of Selinous and Entella, vide Hill, 
Sicilian Coinage, pp. 86, 91. 

° Head, op. cit. p. 63. 

" This theory, which is now almost 
extinct, was expounded by Panofka in 
the Mus. Blacas, p. 94; he supported 
it by a very hazardous interpretation of 
a vase published, ibid. Pl. 32. that 


represents a maiden on a bull with 
human face, and which he imagined 
might refer to the mysteries of Dionysos 
Hebon. Lenormant, in his article in 
Daremberg et Saglio, Dictéonnatre, 1, 
p- 620,declaies that Macrobius expressly 
describes Dionysos Hebon as tauriform 
with human face, but he had not looked 
at the passage. A small bronze in the 
Berlin Antiquarium of a human body 
with a tail and a bull's head in the 
attitude of the dxocsone'wy probably 
represents a satyr. 
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contrary, the statement in Macrobius certainly suggests that 
his type was human *°. 

The later art expressed the aboriginal association of 
Dionysos with the bull by forms more consistent with the 
anthropomorphic ideal of Hellenism. On a_black-figured 
vase we see him in the company of Poseidon, both riding on 
bulls, the wine-god pouring wine from his cup and holding a 
vine-branch (P]. XXXIXa). Or he might be represented with 
the bull-hide round his body in accordance with the impulse 
to robe the deity in the skin of his familiar and sacrificial 
animal: for instance, a statue in Berlin of the late effeminate 
type shows him draped in this way and with the bull’s head 
hanging down his back* Or the bull-nature might be 
delicately hinted at by the small horns that were sometimes 
depicted or carved sprouting above his forehead: the most 
notable example of this type is the Capitoline head that 
wears the ivy-crown (Pl. XL)®; we find it used also for the 
coinage of Soloi and Skepsis and of the Seleukid kings of 
Syria, suggested perhaps by the traditions of Sabazios° 
And though the coinage of Magna Graecia does not exhibit 
the type, it must have been in vogue in this district; for 
a terracotta antcfix found in the sanctuary of Persephone 
at Tarentum and now in the British Museum exhibits a 
Dionysiac head with horns over the forehead (P]. XXXIX b); 
there is no further proof of the personality, but the provenance 
is evidence sufficient. 

Macrobius’ theory of the solar character of Dionysos" is 
not supported, so far as we have seen, by any Hellenic 
cult; nor does any monument of art suggest it, except 
perhaps the later imperial coinage of Rhodes, where we find 
the head of Dionysos adorned with rays. We may believe 
that here there was some rapprochement between the ancient 
cult of Helios, whose type dominates the earlier coinage 


* Mon. d. Inst. vi. 6. ‘ Suppl. Coin List, s.v. Lykaonia, 
> Baumeister, Denkmiler, n. 484;  Seleukid kings; Imhoof-Blumer,Griec/. 
cf. Miiller-Wieseler, II, Pl. XXXIII, Afinzen, p. 104 ff, Pl. VIN, 6-9. 
377, and Arch. Zeit. 1851, Taf. XXXII, @ sat. 1. 18, 
for other examples. 
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and only gives place to that of other divinities in some of the 
later issues, and the younger wine-god, as according to Dio 
Chrysostom Apollo-Helios and Dionysos were identified in 
Rhodes*; but it is possible that the latter took over the solar 
emblem mechanically, because of the numismatic tradition, 
not through any recognized kinship of character. 

Finally, we may suppose that the enigmatic epithet widag 
in his cult at Amyklai alludes to the physical nature of the 
god, and Pausanias’ statement is supported by some art- 
representations that show the deity with wings above his 
forehead. To those that have already been collected and 
described® a new example has recently been added by the 
French excavations in Delos; an interesting mosaic in ‘the 
house of Dionysos,’ perhaps of the third century B.C., shows 
us the young god riding on a tiger and holding the thyrsos, 
with large wings at his shoulders 4 

The monuments examined hitherto exhibit him mainly as 
a great god of nature and especially of wine; and it was from 
this region that the great artists who fashioned his ideal drew 
the material of their imagination. The symbolism of art was 
scarcely concerned with him as a god of the city, the turret- 
crown that he wears on the imperial coins of Teos® being 
an isolated example of the expression of such an idea 
(Coin Pl. 21). Nor does any existing cult-monument illus- 
trate for us the Lacedaemonian type of the spear-bearing 
Dionysos °°’; and it is only in the mythical scenes of the 
gigantomachy and his campaign against the Indians that the 
warlike character of the Thracian deity reappears. 

In fact, the only side of his character. touching on higher 
human culture, that received some striking and occasionally 
inspired expression in Greek art was that which was recog- 
nized by the Attic cult of Dionysos Melpomenos. As we 
have seen, he was from of old a god of music, loving the wild 


* Vide Apollo, R. 31°, vol. iv. as authentic, vide Thramer in Rosche1, 
» Vide-supra, p. 120, n. d. Lexikon, 1. p. 1182. 
* Only some of those collected by 4 Bull. Corr. Tlell. 1906, p. 538, 
FE. Braun, Kunstvorstellungen des ge- Fig. 14. 
Hiigelten Dionysos, 1839, can be regarded © Vide supra, p. 141. 
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and pathetic voice of the wind-instruments. Then, at some 
time before the fifth century, the lyre came into his hands, 
probably from his partnership with Apollo. On a black- 
figured vase in the collection at Karlsruhe we see one of the 
satyrs playing on the lyre before his god; and on various 
vases of the later period Dionysos is represented playing on 
it or singing to it himself. The chef-@aeuvre of Brugos will 
be considered below; besides this may be quoted the two 
well-known vases from Ruvo in the museum of Naples; the 
one* containing the scene of the death of Archemorus, 
inspired partly no doubt by the tragedy of Euripides, as 
the newly-discovered papyrus of the Hypsipyle allows us 
to surmise, and showing us the reclining figure of the wine- 
god in an upper corner of the field, holding the lyre and posed 
significantly above the figure of Euneos, whom Euripides 
brings into the plot as the ‘eponymos’ of the Euneidai, 
the ministers of Dionysos Melpomenos at Athens’: the 
other” of better style, showing in the upper field the god 
in ecstatic movement bounding along with the tortoise-shell 
lyre, while on the body of the vase he is represented recum- 
bent on a couch with Ariadne and Himeros, and around 
and below are many figures that personify the tragic and 
satyric drama. That some of the youths belonging to the 
latter department wear ithyphallic goat-skins round their loins 
is evidence for the old association of the satyr-actor with the 
goat-god °. 

Besides the vases there are a few monuments of sculpture 
that illustrate his cult-association with the musical and 
dramatic arts. A relief found in the Peiraieus* shows us 
certain standing figures that are evidently players and a 


* Heydemann, Masensamm/ungen des 
Museo Narionale su Neapel, 3255; 
cf Gerhardt, 4had. Abhand], Taf. I-IV. 

> Heydemann, 3240, Afon. dell’ Inst. 
iii, XXXI. 

© On another late red-figured vase in 
the British Museum, Brit. Aus. Cat. 
F. 163, two goat-horns are seen above 
the forehead of a youthful figure stand- 


ing behind a Nike who is crowning 
another youth who holds a tragic mask ; 
the former stands for the satyric actor, 
the latter is the tragic poet, certainly 
not Dionysos. The vase has been 
erroneously described in the Catalogue 
as the crowning of Dionysos as the 
inventor of Tragedy. 
9 Ath, Mitth. 1882, Pl. XIV. 
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person of heroic form recumbent on a couch with a female 
standing near him ; an inscription names these two ‘ Dionysos’ 
and Paideia ([a:dja), the personification of ‘Culture. We 
have here then a dedication by a company of players, who 
had won some victory in the dramatic competitions in the 
Peiraieus, to their patron god and the imaginary goddess 
in whose cause they laboured. But the recumbent figure is 
not like any known type of Dionysos, unless the ‘ Theseus’ 
of the Parthenon gable, which it closely resembles, is Dio- 
nysos ; and while the style of the relief appears to point to 
the fourth century B.C., the epigraphy and the form Tatdija 
suggest the second. Therefore Prof. Robert has maintained 
that the inscription is a later addition, and that the recumbent 
figure is rather the heroized poet or a hero of the locality. 
The reasons for this suspicion are themselves doubtful, and 
the relief requires careful re-examination. Finally, the famous 
dedication of Thrasyllos, the seated Dionysos in the British 
Museum, a thank-offering for a choragic victory, may be 
regarded as a monumental representation of Dionysos Mea- 
mépevos ; for the ample drapery suggests the ‘ kitharodos,’ and 
there are reasons for thinking that the left arm was upraised 
upon the lyre*. 

None of these monuments that portray the god of music 
and drama belong to public worship, and we have no record 
of any cult-image that expressed the idea by any symbol or 
attribute, for we are told nothing in detail of the statue of 
Dionysos MeAzoyevos at Athens. And the public work of the 
coin-engravers seems almost to have ignored this aspect of 
him ; I can find nothing to quote under this head except an 
Athenian coin of the first century B.C. which contains the 
figure of Dionysos holding a mask, and a coin of Tralles 
of a late period on which he is seen driving in a chariot with 
Apollo who is playing on the lyre*. In fact, Greek religious 
art had its binding conventions ; the thyrsos, ivy-crown, wine- 
cup, and vine-branch were the stereotyped and almost necessary 


* Vide Overbeck, Gesch. d. Griech. > Head, Hest. Num. p. 323. 
Plast. 2, pp. 94-95. © Suppl. Coin List, s.v. ‘ Lydia.” 
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emblems of the god of vegetation and wine; while the lyre 
essentially belonged to the Apolline iconography. 





The Dionysiac monuments afford some illustration, but 
little further revelation, of the public ritual as well as of 
the cult-ideas. Their importance as evidence of the Bacchic 
tree-worship, in which the oblations appear to have been 
bloodless, has been already noted. As regards the ordinary 
sacrifice of animals, the few representations that deal directly 
with this confirm the literary testimony that the bull and the 
goat were specially consecrated in his rites. A relief which 
was published many years ago in the Monumenti dell’ Insti- 
vuto*, but has since disappeared, shows a bull stepping from 
a boat with vines around him and before him an altar, 
and we may interpret this as a Dionysiac sacrifice that 
has been brought by sea’. An interesting example of the 
goat-offering and of other elements of Bacchic worship is 
a vase of graceful style from Ruvo in the Naples Museum, 
representing a solemn service before an altar and an idol 
of Dionysos®: on the altar a fire is burning, and near it is 
a table for offerings: the ministrants are eight women, one 
of whom wears a fawn-skin over her chiton and holds in one 
hand a sacrificial knife and in the other arm a small goat; 
another wears a tiger-skin and is striking the tympanum 
with her head thrown back in the usual pose of Bacchic 
ecstasy. The idol of the god is in the stiff style of the 
wooden fetish, bearded, with close-hanging raiment and 
holding wine-cup and thyrsos; but in the upper part of the 
same scene is the young god himself, the ideal witness of 
his own worship. Not far from him is a woman in Maenad 
dress, in melancholy attitude, with sunk head and hands 
clasping the knee; we can interpret this as the exhaustion 
following on religious delirium, and as a pictorial illustration 
of the proverbial ‘Bacchic silence.’ The other women in the 
scene have nothing of the Maenad character, but show the 

* VIL. Tav. 6. © Heydemann, op. cit. No. 2411: 


>» For another example of the bull- Alon. dell’ (ust. vi, 37. 
sacrifice, vide infra, p. 258. 
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costume and action of functionaries in ordinary Hellenic 
worship. And we may note that the sacrifice is twofold, 
a blood-offering and an oblation of fruits and cakes, with 
which the altar-table is laid out (Pl. XLI). 

As regards the inner meaning, which I have endeavoured 
to determine in a former chapter, of the omapayydés and the 
dpodayia, the rending and devouring of the bull, the goat, or 
the human victim, the monuments are not communicative nor 
helpful. The artists who occasionally represented the Maenad 
in the fury of her dance, bearing in her hands the rent frag- 
ments of the kid or of the human body, do not appear to have 
known any more about the significance of the sacramental 
orgy than Euripides did. The representations of the deaths 
of Pentheus and Orpheus are mythical and imaginary, and 
scarcely of direct value for the explanation of ritual or for the 
general religious problem, nor have any monuments survived 
which clearly show the death of the god at the hands of his 
worshippers*, But a black-figured vase of Kamarina has been 
published by Bendorff», on which Dionysos and Ariadne are 
depicted advancing towards a goat that he describes as 
human-headed ; and, so far as I can judge from the repro- 
duction, it seems clear that the artist intended to give to 
the animal’s head certain human traits. He may then have 
been aware that the goat was at times regarded as the 
sacrificial incarnation of the human god, as, in fact, ‘a thean- 
thropic’ animal. And possibly the same idea might explain 
the Metapontine coin-types of the female Dionysiac heads 
with a goat’s horn above the forehead ¢. 

If we search through the vast mass of Dionysiac monuments 
for elucidation or direct illustration of the official ceremonies 
of the great public festivals of Greece, the result is meagre 
and disappointing. The little that can be gleaned with some 
certainty is, however, worth noting. The ritual of the Dio- 


*In Hell. Journ. 1890, p. 343) > Griech. Sthel. Vas. 53.1. Cf. PL 
Mr. Cecil Smith has published an in- IJ, p. 35 supra, Dionysos riding om 
teresting Attic hydria on which he a goat. 
discerns the death of Zagreus; but vide ¢ Suppl. Coin List, s.v. ‘Italy.’ 
supra, p. 106, n. b. 
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nysiac procession in the ship or the trireme has been described 
and considered in the preceding chapter, and of this there are 
some interesting illustrations. A sixth-century vase painted by 
Exekias, now in Munich, shows us the god reclining at his 
ease on a warship with vine-clusters symmetrically spread 
about the cordage, while dolphins disport themselves around 
(PI. XLIIa); that there is any allusion here to the myth of the 
Tyrrhene pirates is an unnecessary and improbable supposition ; 
it is more reasonable to regard the motive as suggested by such 
state-ritual as that which Smyrna solemnized every year. And 
this explanation is all the more likely when we compare another 
black-figured vase in Bologna ®, on which we see Dionysos with 
satyrs about him, reclining on a ship under which wheels are 
depicted, obviously in reference to some procession in which 
it was drawn along. And, again, on a black-figured early 
Athenian vase found at Akragas, in the British Museum, 
the god sits upright, holding a cup and a spreading vine- 
spray, on an oblong-shaped car, that is given something of 
the shape of a ship by the boar’s snout projecting as a ram ; 
behind him is a small satyr acting as pilot ; and what proves the 
ritualistic intention of the whole is the sacrificial procession that 
follows, a bull being led along by worshippers, one bearing an 
axe, another a double flute, another a vine-spray (Pl. XLII b). 

This striking ceremony has been connected above with the 
return of the god in spring*. And one or two monuments 
have been noted already that may commemorate the ritual 
of his evocation or resurrection*. We should associate with 
them, if we accepted Gerhard’s interpretation, an interesting 
vase which he published *, representing Seilenos armed with 
a shield, and blowing a trumpet which he holds towards the 
ground; for he interprets the scene as suggested by such 
a ritual as the Argives practised of evoking the god from the 
water by blowing a trumpet over it’. But the attribute of the 
shield inclines one to believe that Seilenos is here armed for 


* Vide Jahn Vasensammlung, 339; " Vide supra, p. 246. 
Gerhard, 4. V, Pl, XLIX. * 4. V. PI. LI. 
> Dummler, Rhezvz. Afus. 43. 355. * Vide supra, pp. 183-184. 


* Vide supra, p. gt. 
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war and that the representation alludes to the battles of 
Dionysos. 

The birth of the holy infant was part of certain Dionysiac 
state-ceremonies, but the monuments that we find commemo- 
rating it are in their primary intention mythologic, and give 
us no glimpse of real Bacchic ritual*; though their value for 
the history of religion must not be ignored, for they served 
to prepare the imagination of the pre-Christian world for a 
passionate acceptance of the similar Christian story. Again, 
we have evidence that the carrying of the new-born babe in 
a Aixvov was part of a mystery-pageant performed by state 
functionaries, at least at Delphi and Chaironeia®; and to the 
literary we may add certain numismatic record. Where we 
find the figure of the infant Dionysos as a type of the state- 
coinage—at Ophrynion of Aiolis, Magnesia of Ionia, the 
Bithynian Nikaia, and in a Aikroy or cradle on the coins of 
the two latter states‘, we may conclude with reasonable 
certainty that a Acxvodopia of the infant was part of the 
public ritual; and an Imperial coin of Germe, though it 
represents Dionysos as full-grown, suggests the same conclusion 
because of the male ministrant that follows him with the Alxvor 
on his head 4, However, at the most these give only vague allu- 
sions to a real religious service. But the representation on a 
sarcophagus in the Fitzwilliam Museum of Cambridge, published 
by Miss Harrison®, may be something more, a scene of actual 
ritual, though whether it is suggested by the worship of the 
State or of some private Oiacos we cannot determine. It 
is to be observed that, contrary to our natural expectations, 
the ministrants in this ceremony are male, as they were at 
‘Chaironeia and apparently at Germe‘. In these and in other 
Dionysiac scenes, where a divine infant appears, archaeologists 
have been prone to apply to it the name Iakchos; but in 


* For the question of a Bacchic birth * Proleg. p. 525, Fig. 152. 


in the Eleusinian mysteries, vide vol. 3, f In the representation on the terra- 

Pp. 252-254, cotta-relief, published Millin, Ga//, 
> Vide supra, pp. 186, 188-189. Myth, \sxvii. 232, a satyr and a Mae- 
© Vide Suppl. Coin List, s.v. Aiolis, nad are carrying the Atsvoy with the 

Tonia, Bithynia. babe; but the scene here is merely 
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regard to this question it is only relevant here to point out 
that the infant Dionysos is not known to have been called 
Iakchos in any public religious service, not even of Athens. 
We might certainly expect to find some monumental illustra- 
tion of the great Attic festivals of the god ; but so far research 
and criticism have not been rewarded by any striking or clear 
discovery in this direction, with one important exception that 
must be noticed here. An Attic ‘oinochoe’ in the British Mu- 
seum, found in Thessaly, of fifth-century style, but rather careless 
drawing, exhibits the following scene: Dionysos, unclad and 
bearing the thyrsos, approaches from the left a seated woman 
who holds a sceptre and faces right, but turns her head round 
to him: she is a stately and severely draped figure, but bears 
no mark of Kore or Ariadne or any goddess; before her is an 
Eros, and behind him a winged vuydedrpia with two torches, 
while another Eros stands behind Dionysos. This looks like 
a marriage; and the interpretation proposed by Mr. Cecil 
Smith appears to me convincing*. The seated female is the 
first lady of Athens, ‘the queen,’ and this scene represents 
the ceremony of her solemn marriage with the god on the 
day of the Anthesteria; the shape of the vase itself suggests 
the festival of the wine-pitchers. Accepting this as the true 
significance of the vase-painting, we may see in it a further 
proof that this marriage was a political symbolic act, not, as 
has been supposed by some, the fepés yduos of divinities in 
which the queen personated Kore. There is another vase in 
the British Museum, of which the painting may have been 
suggested by another Attic festival (P}. XLIII): a black-figured 
amphora of the agonistic type representing on one side Athena 
and Heracles confronting each other between two pillars sur-. 
mounted as usual by cocks, on the other Dionysos giving a cup 
of wine to a vine-crowned female who may stand for Ariadne ; 
the artist may have intended vaguely to allude to the Oscho- 
phoria, for this was the only festival of Dionysos that had an 
athletic character and in which he was brought into close 


* In a paper read before the Hellenic numbers of the Journal. 
Society in 1908, to be published with > Published by Gerhard, 4.V. Pl. 
illustration in one of the forthcoming CCXLVI. 
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relations with Athena, Ariadne also playing her part, and the 
prize being a measure of wine; Herakles may have been added 
for his interest in athletics. 

Much has been written concerning the monuments, especially 
certain vases of Magna Graecia, that are supposed to represent 
various acts of the Bacchic mysteries. But none of these can 
be regarded with probability as monuments of public cult. 
On the other hand, coin-types are more directly concerned 
with the state religion; and we can add to the literary record 
that has already been briefly examined some numismatic evi- 
dence of the prevalence in Asia Minor of Dionysiac mysteries 
under state control. We find on the coins of Ephesos, Per- 
gamon, Smyrna, Thyateira, Laodikeia, and other cities of 
Asia Minor ®, the well-known cistophorus-type, showing on the 
obverse a snake issuing from the ‘mystic chest, the design 
enclosed in an ivy-wreath, and on the reverse two snakes 
heraldically coiled on each side of a bow-case (Coin Pl. 22): 
and Dr. Imhoof-Blumer has shown by skilful arguments that 
Ephesos was the original home of this device, and that thence 
before the close of the third century it was borrowed by 
Attalos I, and soon after by some ten other Asiatic cities. 
The reasons for the rapid diffusion of the type were commercial, 
no doubt, rather than religious; but it was suggested to the 
State that first gave it forth by the power of the Bacchic 
mystery, and the type itself is proof at once of State-acknow- 
ledgement, if not of State-supervision, of those rites. The 
type of the ‘cista mystica’ with the snake belongs properly 
to Asia Minor; the snake is specially the familiar incarnation 
of Sabazios, whose cult was powerful on the coast and in the in- 
terior, and the xtorogcpos was a functionary of Phrygian ritual ®, 
Therefore we may regard these types as derived by Ephesos 
from the Sabazian mysteries, though we have no other record 
of their existence in this city. They were very powerful at 
Pergamon ®*, and this may have helped to popularize there 
the cistophorus-currency. Other evidence of Dionysiac State- 
mysteries in Asia Minor is supplied by the Imperial coinage 
of Magnesia on the Maeander, showing the infant Dionysos 


* Vide Suppl. Coin List. s.v. Ionia, Mysia, Lydia, Phrygia. 
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seated on the mystic chest within a temple near a flaming 
altar before which a corybant dances (Coin Pl. 23); and 
by the ‘cista mystica’ on the coins of Teos and the Phrygian 
Dionysopolis *. 

The monuments that have been cited and considered so far 
form a valuable supplement to the ample literary record of 
this religion. But those that are selected for discussion in 
the next chapter are of higher value for the impression that 
they convey to us of the best Greek imagination concerning 
Dionysos. And we shall find that the Greek artist was at 
least as inspired as the Greek poet in interpreting to us the 
spell of this strange divinity whom Hellas adopted and 
transformed. 


* Suppl. Coin List, s.v. Ionia, Phrygia. 
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IDEAL DIONYSIAC TYPES 


WHEN the fetish-types of the iconic and semi-iconic period 
of religious art were being abandoned’, and the anthropo- 
morphic form was beginning to emerge clearly, the archaic 
artist was accustomed to present Dionysos as a grave and 
bearded god, amply draped, usually erect and tranquil or in 
quiet movement—except in the rare representations of his battle 
with the giants—and only distinguished from the other high 
divinities by thyrsos, ivy-crown, cup, or vine-spray, or often by 
a freer treatment of the hair. But here and there the con- 
sciousness that in character, form, and action, he was different 
from the others, appears to glimmer through the stiff con- 
ventions of the early art of design and modelling. The 
sculptor of the chest of Kypselos distinguished the deity of 
nature by his picturesque environment, the divine giver of the 
wine-feast by his recumbent posture, and remembered that he 
haunted the wilds and the cool solitude of the cavern rather 
than the cities of men®. The engraver of that very early coin 
of unknown provexance, mentioned above *, seems to have had 
in mind—as few probably of his contemporaries had—the 
semi-barbaric character of the god derived from a barbaric 
origin, and therefore ventured to give him a coarse and almost 
brutal type of features [Coin Pl. 20]. Moreover, he alone—as 
far as we know—of all the early artists dared to represent him 
as wholly undraped. No less original is his representation by 
the Attic painter of the Frangois vase who distinguishes him 
among the more sedate forms of the other deities by the 
orgiastic movement with which he bounds along carrying a 


* For these vide supra, pp. 240-242, > Vide supra, p. 248. 
and cf, vol. 1, p. 17, R. 9. © Vide supra, p. 249. 
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large wine-pitcher on his shoulder. Another noteworthy 
product of later sixth-century art is the Attic terracotta- 
relief, in which we see a mule led by a boy-satyr, and 
carrying on its back the drooping figure of the intoxicated 
god, whose eyes are closed, and who is only kept in his 
position by the supporting arms of the faithful Seilenos*. 
As in the rendering of some of the types of Hephaistos we 
discern the bourgeois imagination of the artisan, so here we 
have the impression of the naive rusticity of the countryman. 
This is probably some peasant’s dedication, who feared his 
god little but loved him much, and treated him ex bon 
camarade: this simple spirit, which is here preserved from 
any indelicacy of expression, and the earnest care of the 
artist’s craftsmanship, invest the monument with something of 
the old-world charm of village life in the south. But it was 
reserved for the more advanced period to be able to hint at 
the character of the wine-god without coarseness or animalism 
by some significant pose or treatment of countenance. 

There is a wide gulf between these crude works and the 
great art of the close of the sixth century and the beginning 
of the fifth, when the artist with greater command over form 
and expression could freely render his delight in the Dionysiac 
revel and his higher imagination of the god. The vasc- 
painters are our best witnesses. The inspiration of music on 
the god himself is masterfully depicted by the vase painting of 
Brugos in the Paris Cabinet des Médailles [Pl. XLIV]»,a great 
achievement of genial power: Dionysos clad in chlamys and 
long chiton is playing the lyre and singing with his head 
thrown back in the ecstasy of song, while two satyrs are 
leaping and playing castanets. 

Among the vast number of vase-representations of the 
thiasos, only a few master-works need be mentioned here ; 
for they show us, better perhaps than any poct could, the tones 
and atmosphere of the Bacchic ‘thiasos’, as the best artists 


* Arch, Zeit.1875,P1.15,2:thismonu- named Seilenos and is not rather a 
ment suggests the doubt whether the Dionysos, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Macedonia, 
figure reclining on the ass on the fifth-  p. 81. 
century coins of Mende has been rightly > Hartwig, Metsterschalen, xxxiii. 
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imagined it. At times, though rarely, the god himself is 
caught with the fury of his own orgy, and on a red-figured vase 
of the middle period* he is seen in long girded chiton and 
boots, holding a snake and thyrsos, and flinging himself into 
a more than usually violent dance [P]. XLV]. On a Munich 
vase of an unknown master, belonging to the early red-figure 
style, he is also moving rapidly, though not so violently, with 
cup, vine-spray, and panther’s skin, and with some expression 
of benignity on his lips; the figure of the Maenad holding the 
snake, with her head thrown back in an ecstatic abandon 
that becomes almost a fixed art-type, is peculiar for the treat- 
ment of face and hair, which seems unique (Pl. XLVI]. But 
on another Munich cup, which may be a work of Brugos°, the 
deity himself is seated sedately, and turns back to gaze at 
a Maenad who is leaping in fury; the artist has combined 
a deep inward seriousness here with great energy of life 
[Pl. XLVII]. But perhaps no representation of the Bacchic 
thiasos on vases of any period is so beautiful or so inspired 
as that on the Attic krater in Naples, which depicts the sacri- 
fice to the tree-god described above (Pl. XXXIII]*: what 
arrests attention here is the strange blending of dignity and 
delicacy with the fire of the movement. 

Of these artists the words of Euripides may be used: 
‘happy is he who hath the Bacchic communion in his soul.’ 
We feel that they express something in this strange religion that 
the Christian Fathers in their bitter attack on it have missed. 
The Bacchic god is no ignoble sensualist and no effeminate 
weakling, but a strong pervading personality, full of living fire 
which tingles in the veins and illumines the physical nature of 
those who share his communion. Here is neither morality nor 
immorality ; it is only the satyrs who sometimes show the 
conventional indecency; the god stands aloof from this, and 
the women votaries are uncorrupted ®. These vases are unique 

* Hartwig, ibid. xliii. a red-figured shard found on the 


» Furtwangler-Reichhold, Griech. Akropolis showing a naked Maenad 
Tasenmalerei, Pl. 44-45. brandishing a phallos, Nillson, Griech, 
© Fuartwangler-Reichhold, Pl. 49. Feste, p. 261, n. 2; in such uncouth 
4 p. 24. primitive scenes of the gaddAaywyia as 
° A unique representation is that on on the Florentine vase, Heydemann, 
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among religious monuments for their expression of mere vital 
ecstasy, shown mainly in significant movements, but at times 
even in the countenance. They preserve the orgiastic tradition 
of the old religion ; while others, somewhat later in the same 
period, present the deity tranquillized and wholly Hellenized : 
for instance, an Attic peliké from Gela*, representing Dio- 
nysos, a noble and majestic figure with a strange expression 
of thoughtful power in the eyes, watching the bringing back 
of Hephaistos ; the contours of the heads show the Periclean 
canon [Pl. XLVIII]: or again, the much-admired vase from 
Perugia’, of Polygnotan style, showing Dionysos, Ariadne 
and the mythic thiasos in a peaceful group and meditative 
pose, the young god in the form of a boy-Apollo [Pl. XLIX]. 

The coins of the earlier period of advanced art are also 
valuable witnesses to the development of the ideal type of 
the god. The ivy-crowned head of Dionysos on a coin of 
the Sicilian Naxos gives a somewhat vivid expression of the 
character of the deds nudraros, the benign power (Coin 
Pl, 24). Somewhat later and belonging to the zenith of 
fifth-century style are some striking representations of the 
god on coins of Thasos and Thebes. A specimen from the 
former city shows us a type impressive for its serious dignity, 
and peculiar for the stamp of intellectual power and thought 
on the eyebrow and forehead and for the upward and distant 
gaze of the eye (Coin PI. 25). An equally strong expression 
of inner life appears in the head on the later fifth-century 
coin of Thebes (Coin Pl. 26)°; the god wears an ivy-wreath 
which is treated more flowingly and picturesquely than in 
any earlier work, the tendrils trailing freely about his hair 
and the ivy-berries standing up above his forehead. These 
heads show a distinctive characteristic, and yet their family 
likeness to the type of Zeus cannot be missed. And this 
is still more marked in other coins near to the same period, 


Mittheil. aus den Antikensamml. in emerging from the fruits in the basket. 
Over- und Mittel-Italien, Bd. 3, S. 95, ® Furtwangler-Reichhold, Pl. 29. 
Taf. 2, 3, women do not appear; but they > Aton. dell’ Inst. vi. Tav. 70. 

play their part in the Atxvogopiat, where © Published by Friedlander-Sallet, 
the gaddAds is sometimes seen half Das Kénigl. Miinzcab, 3. 183. 
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as on another of Thebes®*, and on certain issues of Aigai in 
Achaia (Coin Pl. 27), Kyzikos, Lamponia of the Troad. More- 
over, his affinity to Zeus shows itself in the pose and drapery. 
Already, in the later archaic style, we find on a coin of 
Abdera, presenting a standing Dionysos with the kantharos, 
that arrangement of the himation which covers the lower 
body and, leaving the chest free, passes in a decorous fold 
over the shoulder, and which is specially characteristic of 
Zeus”; it appears also on the still earlier coin of 
Galaria (Coin PI. 19)% and on the Imperial coins of 
Teos such a type of Dionysos is frequent, derived probably 
from some cult-statue*. Again, in the representation of 
Dionysos on a coin of the Cretan city Sybrita, where he 
is seated on a throne, holding out a kantharos, with the 
himation merely around his lower limbs, his resemblance in 
general pose and bearing to Zeus is undeniable ®, although 
the drooping head and downward gaze of the eyes reveal 
the special temperament of the wine-god (Coin Pl. 28). 
We have also a striking vase-representation of the earlier 
red-figured style, showing the two divinities marching close 
to each other’, and only distinguished by attributes and 
the more flowing hair of the wine-god; and a lost antique, 
published many years ago in the Archaeologische Zeitung ®, 
shows us a seated Dionysos in pose and drapery closely 
resembling Zeus, with goats springing up towards his throne. 
We may believe that this resemblance in art arises from 
a real religious association, as the statue of Zeus @iAdtos 
testifies, which the younger Polykleitos carved for Mega- 
lopolis®. So long as the bearded type of Dionysos was 
adhered to, the artist who had sufficient power for fine 
distinctions of expression could imprint a distinguishing 
character on the countenance of the younger god, by imparting 
to it either a dreamy reverie or a hint of the wild ecstatic 
temper; and surely some touch of this latter quality appcars 


* Gardner, 7yfes, vii. 25- * Vide Gardner, ibid. ix. 4, p. 161. 
» Ibid. iti, 29. Von. dell Inst. ix. 43. 
> Ybid. ii. 2; vide supra, p. 249. ® 1866, Pl. CCVII. 


4 Suppl. Coin List, s.z. Ionia. © Vide vol. i. p. 118. 
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on the strange Theban coin that may be placed near the end 
of the fifth century (Coin Pl. 29), where the treatment of the 
hair above and around the ivy-crown seems intended to give to 
the strong stern visage the suggestion of Bacchic excitement. 
Looking at the plastic monuments of the fifth century, 
we must regret that no original monuments remain to show 
us directly how the great sculptors may have carved the state- 
monuments of Dionysos. We are left to deal with indirect 
or uncertain evidence. It has been supposed that the statue 
which Kalamis wrought for Tanagra is illustrated by the figure 
on late Imperial coins where the Triton is seen swimming 
below him ®», But the type of the god here presented 
is far too late for us to believe that it is derived from the 
work of the semi-archaic Athenian sculptor*. He would 
be likely to have carved him more in the fashion of the 
figure that we see on a late Athenian coin» which certainly 
seems to have been copied from a statue of his period: 
the countenance is still bearded, the pose and drapery are 
somewhat stiff. No doubt the bronze statue of Dionysos 
by Myron, dedicated on Helikon*, must have shown a 
great advance upon this, both in respect of form and ex- 
pression; it is praised by Pausanias as one of the greatest 
of the sculptor’s works, and the epigram in the Anthology 
that deals with it might, if we strain the words, be thought 
to allude to the fiery life that pervaded the work; but there 
is nothing among our monuments that enables us to con- 
ceive of it clearly. To Pheidias and Polykleitos is no single 
Dionysos-statue anywhere attributed, and as we have ample 
record of their works the omission is significant ; not even in 
the long inventory that Pausanias gives of the carved or painted 
figures on the throne of Pheidias’ Zeus of Olympia is Dionysos 
or a Dionysiac subject mentioned. It may have been that 
Pheidias felt that the wild temperament that belonged to the 
ethos of the god was alien to the genius of his art. Still we 
can scarcely avoid believing that he was carved somewhere 


* Vide  Imhoof - Blumer-Gardner, » Vide Suppl. List, ‘ Attica.’ 
Num. Comm. Paus. p. 114, for a dis- © Geogr, Reg. s.z. Boiotia. 
cussion of the question. 
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in the various ornamented parts of the Parthenon; some 
archaeologists have discerned him in the famous figure, 
misnamed Theseus, in the corner of the east gable; and this 
theory *, which is not refuted by the fact that the god is nude 
and youthful, may one day be confirmed by the discovery 
of further fragments. It is best at present to suspend judge- 
ment; and yet we may observe that the recumbent posture 
and the indifference of the deity to the main action of the 
central group would be in keeping with the character of 
the wine-god, and the transcendent strength and vitality 
in the forms consonant with his nobler tradition in fifth- 
century art. Dionysos, indeed, might have been absent 
from the gables; but it is inconceivable that Pheidias should 
have refused him a place in the assemblage of the deities 
on the eastern frieze, where he designed twelve divinitics 
with two subordinate figures; and the view is gaining ground 
that the young divinity, who alone is seated softly on a 
cushion and is leaning familiarly against the back of Hermes 
with his arm resting on his shoulder, is the god that we are 
seeking. We are driven to this conclusion almost by the 
method of elimination; Dionysos, who must be in the frieze, 
can be no other than this ; for the only other personage whom 
some scholars have given his name—the god who is in con- 
verse with Poseidon—is certainly Apollo’. And the religious 
reasons constrain us also to take this view; for Dionysos has 
few or no relations with Poseidon at Athens or elsewhere, 
but the closest with Hermes and Demeter who can be 
recognized here at his side. We can therefore believe that 
a Pheidian Dionysos is here presented to us on the frieze. 
Then we must also regard this work as perhaps the earliest 
example in sculpture of the young and beardless Dionysos ; 
and certainly somewhere in this century this conception, 
which we find already in the Homeric Hymn and which was 
present to the mind of Aeschylus and is dominant in Euripides’ 


* Nothing important has been added _ recumbent youth on the Dionysiac reliet 
to Overbeck’s statement of it, Gesch. der of the Peiraieus is worth bearing in mind 
Griech. Plast 304; the close resem- (vide supra, p. 255). 
blance of this ‘Theseus’ figure to the > Vide vol. 4, pp. 341-342. 
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Bakchai, had forced its way into art*, and henceforth begins 
to cast into shade the traditional type of the bearded divinity. 
Even the conservative numismatic art begins to adopt it; 
we find it on a coin of the Sicilian Naxos, before B.C. 403 
(Coin Pl. 30), and on one of Phokaia in Ionia by the end 
of this century». 

But for some time the older type, which never wholly 
died out, was still prevalent in religious sculpture. And 
Pheidias’ greatest pupil, Alkamenes, adhered to it for his 
chryselephantine idol carved for the temple by the theatre 
at Athens. We know something of this work by the 
Attic coins that reproduce it (Coin Pl. 31)°: we see how 
he drew his inspiration from his master’s master-work, the 
Zeus Olympios, remembering perhaps the traditional asso- 
ciation of his divinity with the father-god; we can feel the 
impressive majesty of the pose and the whole presentment ; 
and the coin that is stamped with the head alone suggests 
that the artist knew how to combine with a certain archaism 
in the treatment of the hair an advanced power of expression ; 
the countenance appears solemn, full of thought and strong 
inner life, and perhaps was distinguished from the Pheidian 
ideal of Zeus merely by the upturned glance and something 
of aloofness in the gaze. 

The noblest plastic representation of the bearded god, that 
may be slightly later than the close of this century, but 
certainly maintains its art traditions, is the bronze in the 
Museum of Naples (P]. L), found at Herculaneum and 
formerly regarded as a bust of Plato*; the broad band or 
pirpa round the hair, the droop of the head, and the dreamy 
thought in the countenance, are proof sufficient of Dionysos. 
An extraordinary delicacy in the treatment of the hair, which 
preserves a reminiscence in the beard of the older style of 
tareutic, is combined with a Pheidian breadth and grandeur in 
the forms and contours; for the moment the god is dreaming 


* @f. the vase of Perugia mentioned in Imhoof-Blumer~Gardner, um. 


above [P]. XLIX]. Comm, Paus. p. 142, Pl, CC. 1-v¥, 
> Vide Suppl, List, s.v. ‘Sicily, 4 Vide Friederichs-Wolters, Gyfs- 
‘ Tonia.’ abgiisse, 1285. 
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with half-closed eyes, but the latent power is manifestly 
preserved. We should regard it as an original work, were 
it not that the bust is a post-Alexandrian form: it is probably 
an excellent Greek copy of an original statue of some Attic 
sculptor of the early part of the fourth century. 

No representations of this god are attributed to Polykleitos, 
whose art we may judge to be wholly unsuited for any full 
and satisfying expression of this ideal. Yet the Polycleitean 
style may be traced here and there among our surviving 
Bacchic statues*. The most important of these is the head 
in the possession of the Earl of Wemyss, exhibited a few 
years ago in the Burlington House, a work of great beauty 
and interest (Pl. LI): the ivy-crown, the band over the 
forehead, and the melancholy droop of the head reveal the 
personality; the Polycleitean origin is suggested by the 
marked resemblance of the forms to those of the ‘ Diadou- 
menos, and the flat surfaces of the cheek belong to the style 
of this school, though the eye is differently treated, the eye- 
ball being swollen somewhat after the manner of Scopas. 
Nothing of the later weakness appears, and we have probably 
here a monument of early fourth-century art. 

Of the vases that descend from the fourth century only 
a few belonging to its first decade are important for our 
present purpose. The two Attic vase-paintings that have 
been described in a former volume, as well as the represen- 
tation on the reverse of the Pourtales vase, show us a type of 
Dionysos differing in quality from that which was mainly in 
vogue throughout the preceding century. This is not the 
inscrutable mighty god of the orgiastic revel; the type is 
that of the noble youth of high-bred beauty and grace; and 
in the last-mentioned example there is a hint in the softly 
rounded limbs of that effeminacy which becomes a prominent 
quality in the later: monuments. 

The Dionysiac coin-types of this century are by no means 
so impressive as those of the last; but one representa- 


® Vide Furtwangler. A/eisterwerke, Polycleitean D. in Dresden and Ince- 
p- 461, boy with nebris in Museo Blundell Collection. 
Torlonia in style of ‘Diadoumenos’; © Vol. in, Pl. NVI and Pl, XX. 
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tion of great beauty and interest, as illustration of the 
later ideal conception, is found on the coins of Kydonia in 
Crete (Coin Pl. 32)*. The contours of chin and cheek are 
soft without being feminine ; the luxuriant hair is bound 
with ivy from which love-locks escape at the side. But 
the whole countenance is saved from effeminacy or languor 
by the mental power stamped on the brow and forehead, 
and by the look of brightness as if from some inner light. 
It is from some‘ vision of the young god such as he here 
appears that Euripides may have partly drawn his phrase 
oivatds, dooos xdpitas "Adpodirns exer. 

Henceforth, as the arts of vase-painting and numismatic 
design become less significant, we must look to the monu- 
ments of sculpture for the further expression of this ideal. 
Unfortunately, very few plastic works of high importance be- 
longing to the fourth century have survived. The Wemyss 
head shows the preservation of an older tradition of style ; 
so also does the well-known statue dedicated by Thrasyllos, 
about 320 B.C. or later, now in the British Museum. The 
noble style of the religious sculpture of the older period is 
preserved in the drapery and the pose; the treatment is 
warm, and the whole is full of vitality; yet in the forms 
of the breast, which are soft and almost feminine, we note 
the beginnings of that effeminacy which becomes the domi- 
nant characteristic of the later Dionysiac types. This trait 
is still more obvious in that much-discussed statue, the 
Dionysos from the villa of Hadrian, in which Polycleitean or 
Pasitelean style has been discerned, but which Furtwangler 
confidently regards as a copy of Euphranor’s work®. The 
Polycleitean style is visible in the pose and the general type 
of the body as well as in some of the details, the nose and 
the contour of the cheek, and the roll of hair on the neck 
may be regarded as an Argive fashion; but there is a lack 
of articulation in the muscles, and a marked effeminacy in 
the treatment of the arms and the buttocks. This is surely 


* Gardner, 7yZes, &c., ix. 22. Euphranor’s Bacchus mentioned in 
* Vide Mon, dell? Inst. xi. 531; | Aventine inscription, Overbeck, Schrifi- 
Michaelis, <Aznali, 1883, p. 136: yuellen, 1801. 
Furtwangler, Aledsterwerke, pp. 581-585; 
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the mark of a later age than that of Polykleitos; perhaps 
the earliest example of it is the coin-type of Naxos struck near 
the end of the fifth century (Coin-Pl. 30). It is an innovation in 
the plastic presentment of the god, but it was suggested by older 
poetry, legend, and even ritual. An interesting vase of the 
earlier fifth-century style *, almost certainly by Hieron, had em- 
bodied the legend of the confusion of sex of the infant Dionysos ; 
we see Zeus holding the divine babe attired as a girl, behind 
him is Poseidon, and Hermes goes before; and this is a direct 
illustration of the story preserved by Apollodorus ® 4, 

The only other public monument of sculpture preserved 
from the fourth century that contains the figure of Dionysos 
is the choragic dedication of Lysikrates, B.C. 334. The surface 
is so defaced that we can say little of the style and expression ; 
but the outlines of the figure of Dionysos are sufficiently 
preserved to be significant. He is reclining at his ease, 
playing with his panther, while the satyrs avenge him on 
the Tyrrhene pirates. His form shows the refined elegance 
that appears in the representations on the vases of the earlier 
part of this century; and we gather the impression of an 
epicurean god, indifferent and secure, and already touched 
with languor (Pl. LII). Very similar is his figure on a coin 
of Katana now in the Bodleian, on which he is depicted 
lying at ease holding the kantharos, with a thyrsos and a yoke 
of panthers. 

We see in these works the glimmering of a new ideal, 
differing in important qualities from that of the older art. 
But our chief evidence is the literary record and_ later 
surviving copies that may be associated with the names 
or tendencies of the great masters of the fourth century. 
One work of importance, on the date of which new light has 
recently been thrown, was the group of Dionysos and the 
Thyiades erected by Praxias and Androsthenes in the western 
gable of the temple of Apollo at Delphi. Thanks to the 
French excavations, we now know that this must have been 
carved for the restored temple after the earthquake about 
373 B.C.; and as no trace or splinter of these figures have 

* Published and discussed by Graef, Jahkré. d. d. Inst. 1891, p. 47, PI. I. 
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been found, the conclusion is natural that they were taken 
away from Delphi some time after Pausanias saw them there *. 
They have utterly vanished, and it is useless to conjecture 
as to their motive and character. 

The artist who above all others in this age might have had 
the genius to express in strong and vital forms the fiery 
enthusiasm of the god’s nature was Skopas, the master who 
carved the famous Maenad ‘bursting with madness.’ And 
one Dionysos-statue is recorded of him, of which nothing 
more is known than the title’, A youthful marble head 
of the god in the museum of Leyden, with ivy-crown and 
hair raised erect above the band that compresses the fore- 
head, has been associated with his name‘, because of the 
virile forms and the fiery excitement in the treatment of 
the features, especially the hair, and the open mouth and 
curving neck (PI. LIII). The countenance appears to pant 
and to glow, like the Tegean heads. Yet this passionate 
and excited style may well be later than the fourth century, 
in no plastic work of which is such rendering of the hair 
ever found. And the head of Leyden has been overpraised. 
It is no original, but dry and superficial work. And what 
Skopas did for this interesting theme remains to be dis- 


covered*, We know more about Praxiteles that concerns 
the present inquiry. In the first place the literary records 
are fuller. We hear of his Iacchos, ‘the waits wpaios,’ holding 


a torch in a temple-group at Athens with Demeter and 
Kore®; of his bronze group of ‘Liber Pater’’ (a term 
denoting indifferently the type of the older or younger god) 
with Methe and the famous satyr, a group probably set up in 
the Street of Tripods at Athens; of a temple statue at Elis® ; 
and finally a bronze statue described by Kallistratos in his 


* Vide M. Homolle’s paper in the 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, pp. 627-639 
(published in 1908). 

» Pliny, V. 4. 36. 22. 

¢ Thraemer, in Roscher, 
p- 1128. 

4 An impressive bearded head of 
Dionysos on a double herm with 
Alexander or Hermes, in the Cook 
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Collection at Richmond, published re- 
cently by Mrs. Strong, Ae//. Journ. 
1908, p. 13, Fig. 2, appears to descend 
from an original by Skopas : the deep-set 
eyes and the forehead seem powerfully 
expressive. 

* Vol. 3, Demeter R. 143. 

f Plin. WV. A. 34. 69. 

® Geogr. Reg. s.v. ‘ Elis.’ 
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conventionally rapturous verbiage*. Of the Elean statue a 
little may be gathered from a coin of Hadrian that probably 
reproduces it: the young god is standing leaning his left 
elbow on a support, holding thyrsos and cup, and raising 
aloft in his right hand a rhyton towards which his eyes 
and face are uplifted’, The drapery, a himation passing 
over his lower body and shoulders and revealing the upper 
parts, is strikingly arranged as a plastic framework to the 
whole figure. The hair is luxuriant, the forms appear soft 
and full; but we cannot discern the clear marks of Praxiteles’ 
style. The statue described by Kallistratos represented him 
as youthful, with long and flowing curls partly bound up in 
an ivy-crown, wearing a nebris and supported by a thyrsos 
in his left hand; the whole figure ‘blooming with life, filled 
with delicate grace, overflowing with the power of love,’ the 
body languid and relaxed, the countenance ‘full of laughter’, 
and yet the eye ‘gleaming with fire, and with the look of 
wildness’ as though the sculptor had been able to put ‘the 
sting of Bacchic frenzy into the bronze.’ If we could trust 
the rhetorician we should say that this work was a satisfying 
embodiment of the complex spiritual and emotional nature 
of the divinity, with the supple grace and loveliness of an 
ideal Praxitelean figure, in the countenance the subtle smile 
that the sculptor loved, and at the same time the fervour 
and ecstacy of the orgiastic inspiration. If, in very fact, 
Praxiteles’ work combined all this, Praxiteles was the creator 
of the type that realized most of those qualities with which 
poetry and the religious imagination had invested the god. 
And certainly in many of the Dionysiac statues that have 
survived as later copies of earlier masterpieces we can detect 
the Praxitelean influence. 

This appears markedly, for instance, in the life-size statue of 
Pentelic marble found in Rome‘, representing the young god 
with a himation that enfolds his lower limbs, his left arm with the 
fold of the drapery resting on a tree-trunk, the right arm missing 


* Stat.8 (Overbeck, Schrifigu. 1222). © Published in Bul. rh. Comm. dt 
> Vide the wood-cut published in Roma, 1886, Pl. VI. 
Numism. Conim. Paus. p. 74- 
T2 
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but probably held down with a cup in the hand; the head 
is crowned with ivy, and in the undulating lines of the body 
and pensive thought of the face the style and spirit of 
Praxiteles are impressively present (PI. LIV). The same 
may be said of a fine bronze in the Collection Golitzine at 
Moscow *, representing him holding a cup in his left and 
grapes in his right. The Praxitelean grace is seen also 
in the figure of Dionysos in the group of the Brocklesby 
Collection, where he is in companionship with a boy who is 
proved to be Eros by the fragment of a wing at the left 
shoulder, but which was wrongly restored at one time as 
Ampelos”; the marble is Pentelic, and though the work 
is only of the Roman period and much restored, it suggests 
a great original of the art of the younger Attic school: 
and, as Michaelis reminds us, there was a group of Dionysos 
and Eros by Thymilos in the shrine of the former, that 
stood in the Street of Tripods at Athens and contained 
statues by Praxiteles of Dionysos and the satyr offering him 
the cup°. 

Another interesting work that may be mentioned in this 
context is the halJf-finished marble monument found in 1888 
near the Olympieion at Athens‘, showing two figures of less 
than half the natural size, carved either for the round or for 
relief. There is no doubt as to the personality of the larger form ; 
Dionysos, with long curls flowing on his chest, the band across 
his forehead and the ivy-crown, is resting his left arm round 
the shoulders of the boy Ampelos or Staphylos (Pl. LV); 
some shaggy garment that may be a nebris appears as a sort 
of curtain behind the pair. So far as a photograph permits 
one to judge, one is instantly reminded of Praxiteles by the 
treatment of the countenance of Dionysos, with its dreamy 
pensiveness combined with a high, refined intelligence and 
Attic xaos. The figures are free from effeminacy, and the 
whole work is in strong contrast to the picturesque group 
of Dionysos and Ampelos in the British Museum*®. What is 


* Gazette Archéol. 1883, Pl. 30. ° Geogr. Reg. s.v. Athens. 
> Vide Michaelis, Ancient Marbles, 4 Eph, Arch, 1888, Pl. I, p. 67. 
p. 237, No. 90; A. Smith. * Baumeister, Denkmaler, Fig. 487. 
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of further interest is the motive of the arm resting languidly 
over the head; we find it here in a work of Praxitelean 
character. And it appears in so many other representations 
that we must suppose it to have been suggested by some 
famous original. A well-known example is the Dionysos 
of Versailles in the Louvre; but of this statue neither the 
face nor the forms of the body are Praxitelean, for the 
body is comparatively dry and muscular, the pose firm, and 
the countenance with its high, full oval, is of the Hellenistic 
type. Furtwangler detects Praxitelean style in a statue at 
Tarragona *, of which there is a cast in Berlin, but here the 
right arm, which is missing, was not really reclining over 
the head», but raised above the head more like that of the 
satyr pouring wine. In fact, in none of the examples of this 
type with which I am acquainted* is the direct influence of 
this master obvious, except in the Attic monument; this 
last, however, is evidence sufficient in itself to incline us to 
believe that he carved some famous Dionysos in which this 
motive appeared; and some have supposed, on somewhat 
doubtful grounds 4, that he used it also for a type of Apollo. 
The motive is most expressive of languor and dreamy reverie, 
and more consonant with the conception of Dionysos than of 
Apollo, and agrees well with the bent of Praxitelean art. 
From all this we may conclude that Praxiteles did more 
than any other sculptor of the later period for the shaping 
of the later ideal; that he created a Dionysiac type of which 
the leading qualities were delicate grace, an expression of 
pathetic pensiveness and poetic reverie, combined with a hint 
of the languor that comes from wine. We do not know that 
he was able to render in any of his statues the throbbing 
enthusiasm of the aroused god, unless we believe Kallistratos ; 


® Meisterwerke, p. 539. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882, Pl. V. We 
> As Friederichs-Wolters suppose find it on a late coin of Tralles, vide 
Gypsabgiisse, 1488: vide Hitbner, Ant. Suppl. Coin List, s.v. ‘Lydia.’ It 
Bildw. in Madrid, No. 672. appears also among the fragments of 
© Other examples are the statue in Graeco-Roman sculpture found at 
the Villa Albani, a wrongly restored Corinth, Americ. Journ, Archaeol. vol. 8, 
work of slight importance, Helbig, Pl. XIII. 
Fiihver, n. 836; and a statue at Dijon, I Vide vol. 4, p. 351. 
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on the other hand, we have no proof that his Dionysiac statues 
already revealed the quality of effeminacy which is the degene- 
rate mark of later works. 

It would certainly not be the mark of a Lysippean statue ; 
and we know that Lysippos carved an image of the god, 
a bronze work mentioned by Lucian*. But we have no 
complete statue of Dionysos that we may call Lysippean. 
Two heads, however, may be mentioned that present certain 
qualities of his style: one in the Lateran, a small marble of 
the horned, youthful god, with features that resemble the 
Apoxyomenos’; another more striking work that was in 
the Conservatore Palace, much restored and injured, but of 
good Greek execution, representing the youthful Bakchos, 
with crisp hair bound with a fillet and vine-leaves, and with 
traces of a nebris round the neck; the mouth and the pose 
of the head give an impression of the dreaming god, but the 
forehead and the parts about the eyes and temples show the 
characteristic marks of the style that is regarded as Lysippean 
(PI. LVI). 

The greater part of our Dionysos-statues descend probably 
from Hellenistic works, some of which were themselves modi- 
fications of older motives. The qualities of the type that 
prevailed in the last period of Hellenic art are a pensive, 
graceful sentimentality of expression, a dreamy languor in 
the pose, and an effeminacy in the forms that renders it 
difficult at times to distinguish a head of Dionysos from 
one of Ariadne. A perfect example of this is the well-known 
head in the British Museum from the Baths of Caracalla, 
of the full, oval contour, a lifelessly beautiful type of the 
weakling, dreamy and ineffectual (Pl. LVI). The motive of 
the arm flung round the head was probably often employed. 
We find it in a statue of a different pose from those mentioned 
above, a marble group of the Fejervari Collection * of Dionysos 
supported by Seilenos, his lower limbs covered in a himation, 
with a troubled expression in his face. It is found among 
the later coin-types of the Greek States, for instance on an 


* Lupp. Trag. 12. © Ann, d. Inst. 1854, Tav. xii: 
> Benndorf-Schone, n. 236. Reinach, Repertoire, 2, p. 130. 
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issue of Paestum showing a countenance that may be called 
androgynous*. An interesting Pompeian wall - painting > 
shows us the enthroned god, vine-crowned, and holding 
thyrsos and cup, and worthy of the older tradition for the 
majesty of pose and drapery, but with very effeminate features 
(Pl. LVIII). 

Whether the Pergamene school, with its more vigorous 
style of energetic sculpture, was able to recall something 
of the virility and fire of the older Dionysiac art-type is 
not certain. The Dionysos in the larger frieze is a dramatic 
and impressive figure enough, but the breasts are half feminine, 
and this latter character, together with a certain insistence on 
his sensuous nature, attaches to other representations of him 
found at Pergamon and now in Berlin®. I am inclined to 
regard a colossal statue in the Louvre (Pl. LIX) as a work 
derived from this school’. The forms of the body are large 
and voluptuous, and the deep eye-sockets and the great 
breadth between the eyes, the full pouting lips of which 
the upper one is high-arched, and the whole contour of the 
face, recall the traits of the Pergamene heads; the face is 
dreamily thoughtful and not without nobility. 

This review of the monuments, though short, may be suf- 
ficient for the limited purpose of the present treatise, The 
multitude of the later Dionysiac representations is quantitative 
evidence of the prominence of this god in the imagination 
of the later generations. Yet as expressions of real religious 
faith and fervour we feel that their testimony is weak compared 
with that of the fifth century. The artist’s mind and hand 
seem at last incapable of conceiving and rendering the thrill 
and the demoniac force of the old religion. He aspires to 
present an ideal youthful figure of dreamy beauty and romantic 
expression; but the old Attic vase-painter and the carver of 
the fifth-century coins show a greater religious art, more 
instinct with the true spirit of this ecstatic and dangerous god. 


@ Suppl. Coin List, s.zv. Italy. 1890, p. 190. 
> Conforti, Le Musée National de 4 Frohner, Sculpture antique, 216 
Naples, Pl. 96. (wrongly described). 


© Vide Hell. Journ. 1886, p. 268 ; 
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Dionysos in the Homeric poems. 
ta 7/, 6. 130: 
kparepos Avkdopyos 
. 8s pa Gcoiow erovpaviowscw epicer* 
bs more patvopevoto Avavicoto TeOnvas 
cete Kar jydbeov Nuoniov’ at 8 dpa macau 
OvcO\a xapai xaréxevav in’ avBpopdvoro AvKovpyou 
Gewvdpevar Bounriye Atovuos S€ poBnbeis 
Sica ddds Kara kipa, Oéris 8 imedéEato KddAT} 
Sedidra’ Kparepds yap Exe tpdpos dydpos dpoxA7 
TO pev ener Gdvicavto Oeoi peta Coovres, 
kai pup tuprdy Once Kpdvov mais. 
Cf. Od. 24. 74. 

fl. 14. 325: 

9 O€ Atovvooy Tepern reke, yuppa Bporoicr 

Od, 11. 324: 

(Apeddynv) ... mdpos S€ pay “Aprepes éxra 
Aly év dpdtpity Avovicov paprupiyce. 

b Herod. 2. 49 "EdAnoe yap 6) MeAdprous euri 5 eénynodpevos rob 
Atoviaou Td Te ovvopa kal rhv Ovoiny Kai THY Topmiy ToD Haddov .. . eyo pev 
viv pnt MeAdproda .. . ruOdpevoy dn’ Alyumrov dda re ToAAG eonyncarba 
"EhAnoe kai Ta mepi tov Atdvugov, ddiya aitey mapaddAdEavra, ob yap OF} 
oupreceiy ye pyow Td te &v Aiytmr@ moteipeva TO Oe Kat Ta ev Toiot 
"EAAnot Susrpona yap ay Fy roiot "EXAnat Kal ov vewor donypéva. 

? Arist. p. 842 A "Eori 8€ wat dAdo adréhe (ev 1H Kpaoravia mapa Thy 
Buradrav xapav) iepdv Atovicov peya kai xaddv, év @ Tis éopris Kal THs 
Ouaias ovons réyerat, drav pev 6 Oeds evernpiay perry roveiv, emcpaiverOat 
péya oédas tupds, Stav & dxapriav, py paiverOa rovro ro has. Cf. inscr. 
from Philippi, Bull. Corr. Hell, 1900, pp. 322-3, mentioning the 
Giavos of Dionysos Upwoddpos and Apvodépos. 


Dionysos as deity of trees and vegetation. 


3 Aivuoos AevBpirms: Plut. Quaest, Conziv. 675 F dtoviow Acvdpirn 
mavres as Eros ciety "EXAnves Lover. 
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* Cf. Plut. De Js. e¢ Os. 365 A dre & ob pdvov rod ofvov Atdvucoy adda 
xal mdons bypas hioews "EAAnves Hyodvrat KUpioy Kai dpynyoy apxei Tivdapos 
paptus eivat Aéyor Sevdpéwv dé vdpov Atwvyvcos worvyabijs adfdvor, cyvov 
éyyos érapas. ? Cf, Avados: Hesych. s.v. 6 Ardvvoos. 

5 Aidvucos “Evdevdpos: Hesych. s,z. Atévucos ev Bowwria. Ath. Mitth. 
1890, p. 331 (Magnesia on Maeander) 6 Sqpos 6 Mayryrav émepara tov 
Ocdv rept Tov onpeiov rod yeyovdros, Ore mAaTdvou Kara THY médW KrAaTbeions 
ind avépou ebpebyn ev aire dpeidpupa Atovicov. 

® Verg. Georg. 2. 387: 

oraque corticibus sumunt horrenda cavatis 

et te, Bacche, vocant per carmina laeta tibique 

oscilla ex alta suspendunt mollia pinu. 
Cf. Servius 73. and Aen. 6. 741. Cf. Athenae. 78 C Nafta 8€, os 
*avdpioxos Ere dé ’AyAaooOévns ioropodor, petdixeoy Kadeicbat tov Aidvucoy dia 
thy Tov gukivov Kaprod mapddoow. 60 Kai mpdcwmov rod Beov mapa Trois 
Nagios 7d per rod Baxxyéws xadoupévov Atovicoy eivar dumédwor, To d€ 
rod Metdexiou wiktwvoy, Ta yap odKa peidtya kadeioba, 

7 Plin. M. H. 8.58 Qua de causa Libero Patri templum in Samo 
Elpis sacravit, quod ab eo facto Graeci kexyvdros Atovicou appellavere. 
Cf. Ael. Hist. An. 7. 48 év ri Sapo emi rod xexnvdros Atovicov. 

§ Max. Zyr. 8. 1 yewpyot Ardvucor tydot mykavres €v dpydrea abroues 
mpéuvor. 

® Acévuoos Kioods: Paus. 1. 31,6 (at Acharnai) Kicody rév adrov Oedr 
(Atdvvaov) tipaor, 

1 Clem. St/romat, 418 P: 

Aeyerar SE Kal €v xpnopo to" 
ortros OnBaiowre Atavuacos wodvynOys .. . 
adAd Kai Edperidns ev ’Avridrn pyoiv 
év8ov 8€ Oaddpors Bovxddoy 
kop@vra Kioo@ aridoy eviov Bear. 
Schol. Eur. Phoen. 651 ‘Ioropet yap Mvacéas, ért trav Kadpeior Baciretwv 
xepavrwbévrav Kurads rept Tovs xiovas gueis exddupev atrdy ...° 810 Kai 
Tlepixidvtos 6 Beds éxAnOn mapa OnBaiors, Orph. Hymn 46: 
xixAnoxa Bdxyov mepixidnior, pebvdornr, 
Kadpetore Sdpots bs eAscadpevos mepi mavra 
Zornoe Kpatepovs Bpacpovs yains amoréepyas. 
Cf. Ross: Inscr. Graec. 135 “Ayaéivos ... Atovtawm Kicooxdpa Kat r@ 
(8yn@) from Amorgos. Cf. C. Z. A. 3. 77 Vapydévos xerraoers Avortoou 
(Roman period). 
1 Asdvucos Pdaids : Plut. p. 684 D eivat dé kai roy "EXAqvav tivas ot Prod 
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Atopdow Odour (rHy xopérnra Kai 7d dvOos Tay Kapra@y pddov mporayopevery). 
Cf. Ael. Var, Hist, 3. 41 "Ore 1d twodveapreiy of dpyaiot dvdpalov pdvecv™ 
bOev roy Aidyvcoy BreGva exddovy xai Uporpoyny kat ErapvAirny kat ’Opda- 
Kirny. 

® Aréyuoos Pdevs : Herodian. 1. 400, 27 (Lenz) dreds exit rob Acovicov 
keluevov, @s év tals émxdnoeow evpopev. Cf. R. 105%. 

18 Aidvvoos Ovddoddpos in Kos: Paton and Hicks 27 (inscr. second 
century B.C.) rol rapiae droddcbwv trav iepwatvay tod Atoyicov tod OvA- 
Aopdpov. 4 S€ mptapeva Eorw iyys Kat SddKAapos Kai py vewrépa erdv Séxa" 
lepacerar S€ Sia Biov... dmas S€ redecOA & i€peca kata Ta voprCdueva Tot 
Tednral aroucboodvtw. éféotw Sé Ta iepeia iieperav arrodeifar woNériv. 
(Hesych. s.v. @vAda’ KAddous # PvdAAa.) Cf. 27d. nO. 37 A. ExvAXiras. 
Hesych, s. v. ZxvAAis’ kdnparis. See R. 85f. 

™ Atévucos Aactddws in Megara: Paus. 1. 43, 5 Atévvcov AacvAdtov 
érovopdovres, Td AagvdXeiov [temple of D. AaciAdtos| mentioned in 
inscription from Kallatis, Prott-Ziehen Leges Graecorum Sacrae, no. 22. 

8 Aidvugos *Evépxns in Samos: Hesych. s.v. Acdvuaos év Bduo. Cf. 
Lycophr. Cassandr. 212 Aaipov ’Evépyns Bvyadeds Pavoriptos. 

* Aidvuros ? Paddyv in Lesbos: Paus. 10. 19, 3 ddtedow ev MyOdpon ra 
Sixrva dveiAkuoey ex Oaddoons mpdcwmov éedaias EvAov memoinpevor’ rovro iSéav 
napetxero pépovoay pév te és rd Ociov, Eévnv Sé Kal eri Ocois “EAAquixois od 
kaBeot&aav. fpovto ov of MnOvpvaioe ry Uvbiav brov Oedv f) Kal tpdov 
coriv 7) elkav 4 8€ adrots ceBecOa Aidvucov Kedaddjva éxedevoer. Cf. 
Fus. Praep. Ev. 5. 36, 233 (oracle quoted) : 

"ANA Ke MnOdipvns vaérais moAd Adtov ~ora 
PadAnvov tipaor Acoyvaoio Kdpynvor. 

a Clem. Alex. Profr. 33 P Acdvucov 8€ #89 ciomd roy xotpowddav" 
Zkvortoe Tovroy mpockuvotow ent trav yuvatkeiwy rd€avres tov Acévucor 
popior. Cf, R. 85f. 

" Addvecos’OpOds: Athenae. p. 38 C Birdxopos 8¢ dyow Apguxriova rov 
"AOnvaiwy Baordéa pabdvra rapa Acovicou ri Tov olvov Kpaow mparoy Kepdcas 

« kat dia robro Bpicacba Bopiy dpOod Atovicou év 7 Ter ‘Qpav fepO.. . 
mAnatov 8 abrov kal trais Noppats Bopdv Wepev. 

‘* Cf. oracle sent to the Pergamenes C. /. G. 3538 (Roman 
period) Arovicw rabiandéi puoivdg. 

‘© ? Dionysos in Laconia associated with the nut-tree. Serv. Verg. 
£cl. 8. 29 Caroeam vero quam amaverat (Dionysos) in eodem monte 
(Taygeto) in arborem sui nominis vertit, quae latine nux dicitur. 

* Cornutus Theol. 30 (Atérucos) rav fpépov dév8pav emicxoros dy Kai 
Sornp. 


> 
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*1 Dionysos “AvOios in Attica: Paus, 1. 31, 4 ®Avedor 6€ elo xai 
Muppwovaiots trois pév . . . Bopot Atovicov re ’AvOiou cal Nupdar “lopnrider 
kat Tijs, fv MeydAqv Gedy dvopdfovow. Cf. C. L A, 2. 631 Atoricov 
"Av(Giov) iepeia circ, 360 B.c. ?EvavOys: Athenae. 465B dvaxadodvres 
Etav6y [? leg. Evav] re cai AcOipapBov kat Baxxeutav kai Bpdptov. 

® Aidvucos Adgirns at Heraia in Arcadia: Paus. 8, 26, 2 «ici 8€ Kal 
Atovia@ vaoi* rév pév Kadotow atr&v rodirny tov dé Avkirny. Kat otenpd 
core ohiow evba re Avice ra Spyia dyovet. 

°8 Aivucos ? UpéBdacros: Schol. Lycophr. 577 6 Ardvucos, éei, Srav 
Braordvacip ai duredot 4) Grav péd\door xérrety ras Pddoras,. .,Gvovew abr. 

* Ardépuoos Kdpmos in Thessaly: Leake, Zravels in North Greece, iv, 
Pl. 43, 220 iepyrevovros rod Atovécou rod Kapmiov, 

25 Audvugos Zuxitns in Laconia: Athenae. p. 78 C SwciBios 8 6 Adkwy 
drodetxvis evpnua Atovicov thy cuxiy Sta rovrdé gyot Kat AaxeSaipovious 
Suxirny Avdvucov rysav. Hesych, s.v. Zuxearis. 6 Awrvoos. Cf. Atdvucos 
MetXixeos, in Naxos R. 6. Cf. R. 45%. 

a On chest of Kypselos: Paus. 5. 19, 6 Ardvucos d¢ ev dvrpe xarakei- 
pevos yévera éxov xal exmopa xpuaoody, evdeduxas are modnpy xirava’ dévdpa 
b€ dumedot wept aird kat pydéa ré efor Kai potai. 

*© Max. Tyr. Dress. 29 € ob yeopyds 6 Zeds... GAN de pév Anparnp 
yewpyet pera moddqy mAavqy, owe S€ Acdvucos pera Toy Kddpov kat rév TevOea, 

27 Athenae. 149 B (at Phigaleia, from Harmodios zepi trav xara di- 
yadetav vopipwr) év Aracr rois deimvos pddiota S€ év rois heyonevos patoot, 
Tovro yap rt rat viv 9 Stovuctaky Exer rovvopa. 

8 A. Snrdvewos at Teos: Le Bas, Asze ALineure, no. 106 ? referring 
to the onrdva pda, vide Athenae. 81 a, or to cereals, vide Suidas s. v. 
ontdveos’ dpros. Cf. Hesych. 5.7. Eqrduo. Cf. Pind. /sthm. 6, 4: 

Baxyos mdpedpos tis 
Anpntpos. 
Dionysos associated with the water, vide R. 1. 75, 88, 89. 

29 2 Awdyuaos ‘Atevs: Philochoros, Frag. 194 (Miiller) 9 ére xpyopos 
€566n, ‘ ddcéwv ev rér@ Auivugor ddtca Banriforre,’ os bASxopos. 

30 A, ’Axraios at Chios: C. 7. G. 2214 € Atopic 'Axraig kai 'ArdAdwre 
Hei ‘IdAdas tov vedy éx rév iBiev ént rd peyahonperéarepov dveoryce. 
?Meddywos. Schol. Vict. //. 24. 428 Gedroprds gyow ’Ade£avdpor Pepaiov 
Aidvucoy év Hayacais, és éxadeiro Weddyos, evoeBeiv diapdpas. Cf. Maass, 
Flermes, xxiii. p. 79. 

3. Aidvuoos Aevevavirns in Elis: Paus. 6. 21, 5 tovrou 6€ ov méppe iepov 


F , ’ 
Atovioov Aeuxvariroy meroinrat, kal motapés mapekerce tavty Aeuxvavias, 
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% Plut. Vit. Lysand. 28, near Haliartos ray xpneny rav Kptooodeay mpoua- 
yopevoperny €vOa pubodoyovat tas TiOjvas vymioy ex THs Aoxeias drodotaa Tov 
Auvuror’ Kai yap olverdy éemoridBet rd xp@pa Kai Siavyes Kal meeiy Woiorov, 
Athenae. 465% (Gavddqpds Gyor) cvopacbjvae ras myyas vipas Kai rOqvas 
tov Atovicou, drt Tov oivoy aifdver Td Vdwp Kipvapevor, 

3 ’vns: Plut. De Lsid. et. Osir. p. 364 D kai rov Acévucoy inv (Kadotow) 
@s Kiptov tis bypas giaews. Lv. Wag. p. 778 Ys’ émiOerov Atovvcov, as 
KAciSqpos, érecdy émrehodpev ras bvcias aitg kab’ by 6 Geds der xpdvov. 6 de 
Depexvdys rv Teperqy "Yqv deyer ...’Aprotopavys (? Awoddropdens, Meineke) 
8€ ovyxaradéye Eevixois Geos tov "Ynv. Bekker’s Anecd. p. 207 “Arns "Ynys" 
TO pev Uns vids, Td 8€ drys Beds TaBdtios. “AAAoe dé "Yqv rdv Aibvucoy — 
doe yap duB8poctay én atte 6 Zevs. Cf. Et. Mag. 564 5.v. Anvaoy. 
Atovicoy éroiouy copriy ev r@ pyri Tovre, iv "ApBpociay éxddovp. Hesych. 
5.0. Xn 4 Sepédn. "Ynys, Zebs "OpBpws. Schol, Arat. 172 Etqopiwv "Yn 
Taupoxépart Awwvuccg xoréoaca. Cf, Sabazios, R. 62 

%* Dionysos with horns (cf. Sabazios, R. 61*, 624). 

« Diod. Sic. 4. 4 gact yap éx Ards wat Tepoepdvns Ardvucov yevérba 
Tov v6 Tivey SaBdtiov dvopatspevoy ob thy Te yeverw Kai Tas Guoias Kai Tias 
vuxtepwas Kat xpupiovs mapetcdyovor . . . A€youot 8 aitay . . . mparov 
emxerphoa Bods Cevyview xai dia tovTwy tov ondpov Tay Kapmav émeredeiy’ 
a’ ov 5) Kat xepatiay aitoy mapecdyouat. 

» At Argos D.: Bovyevgs. See R. 89. 

¢ At Elis: Plut. Quaes/. Graec, 299 B tyet 8 otras 5 ipuvos’ edted, 
jpes Aidvuce, Gov (Bergk ’Adeiwr) és vaov dyvdv, aby Xapirecow és vady rh 
Bo€éw modi Oiwv. etra bis éemadovow’ ‘Agte ratpe, Cf, Plut. 231 E ai epi 
Tov Ardvugov lepat yuvaixes, as éxxadéxa kadovow. 

dD. Tavpopdyos: Schol. Ar. Ran. 360 cipyrar dé mapa rd Zopowdéovs 
€x Tupots ‘ Atoviaou roi tavpopdyou’ . . . azo rod cupBaivovros rais Bdxxais* 
doar yap Bods kai foOtov dpa xpéa. (Cf. R. 82.) 

e Ar. Ath. Pol. 3 6 pév Bacrreis eye 1rd viv Kadovpevov BovkdAcor, 
mAngiov Tod Tpuraveiou (onueiov dé ér: kal vov yap tis Tod BaoiWéws yuvaukds 
4 otppkis evravda yiverat rH Atovic@ kai 6 ydpos). Cf. the inscription of 
the Iobacchi found at Athens (third century a.p.), Ath. Afitth. 1894, 
Pp. 260, Il. 116-24 6 8€ dpyiBaxxos bverw rH Ovoiav ro Ged Kai thy omovdyy 
riBéra kata Sexarny tov "EdadnBort@vos pynvos' pepov 8€ yewouevar, aipérw 
lepets, avOtepeds, apxi8axxos, tapias, Bovxodixds, Atévucos, Képy, Hadaipar, 
*Agpodeirn, UpwrevpvOynos — ta de dvdpara adtav cuvKAnpovobw raat. 

f Plut. De Jsid. ef Osir. 35, p. 364 F ravpépoppa Atovicou rrowotow 
aydApara ToAdot rév ‘EAAnver. 

& Athenae. 476A rév Aidvucov Keparogun mAdrrecOa, er dé raipov 
kaXeioOa ind mohday Toray. ev S€ Kulixe cai ravpdpopos pura. 
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h Eur. Bacch, 1017 pdvn&t raipos 4 moduxpavos ideiv | Spdxar % rupt- 
preyov dpacda déwv. Cf. C.L.G. Sept. 1787 Oct Taipov ? Dionysos 
at Thespiai, ? second century B.c. 

*° Death and resurrection of Dionysos. Cf. R. 89. 

* Plut. De Lstd. ef Osir. 69 (p. 378 E) fpiyes 88 rév Gedv oidpevor 
xetnvos KabevSev, Oepous dé éypnyopévat, rére pev xarevvacpods rére 8 
dveyépoes Baxxevovres avt@ rehovat. 

> Plut. De EI ap, Delph. 388 F Atévucov nai Zaypéa wai Nuxrédwov xai 
‘Yoodairny abriv évopdfover Kai POopds rivas kai dpavicpovs, (of) tas dio- 
Biooes Kal madtyyevecias, olkeia rais eipypévats petaBodais aiviyyara Kai 
pvOevpara, mepaivover’ xat ddovor rH pev SiOvpapPixad pédn mabdv peor 
kai peraPodjs, mAdyny rivd xat deapdpnow exovans. Cf. Hesych. s.7. 
"Ioodairns’ bn’ éeviov 6 TWdovrar, Harpokr. s.v. "Ioo8airns: gevixds res 
daiper, @ Ta Snpddy yovaca xai pr mdvy orovdaia erédet. 

© Plut. 996 C ra mept rov Atdyvaov peprOevpéva rdbn rod Stapedtopod Kat 
Te Teravey én’ abroy rodpnpara yevoapevar tov pdvou Koddoets re ToUT@Y Kal 
Kepauvwcers, dvnypevos eoti piOos és thy madcyyeveciay. 

' Orph. Hymn, 53.1: 

ayer; Kadéw Baxxov, xOdviov Ardvucoy, 
éypépevov xovpats Gua vipdais ebmdoxdpoursy. 
és mapa Tepoepdvns icpoio: Sépoow iavwv 
Kowpiter tpieripa xpdvoy Baxxniov dyvdv. 

® Philochoros, Frag. 22 (Miiller) ¢orw ideiy rv rag airod ev 
Aehgois mapa rév ’AmdAd@va tov xpvooty. BdOpov dé ri eivas irovocirat f 
copes ev @ ypdhera’ evOdde Keira: Oavov Atévuoos 6 ex Sepédys. Vide 
Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 573- 

f Clem. Protrepi. p. 15, Pott. of dé Teraves, of xai Staomdcavres airdr, 
AcByrd ria rpimods émBévres xai rov Atovucov euBaddvres ra péAn, Kabnyrouy 
mporepov.., . Zevs 8€ .. . Kepavv@ tous Teravas aixifera Kai ra péAn Tod 
Avovicou *Amd\dkon toa madi mapaxaratiBera xaraGaya. 6 3€.., els rov 
Ilapvacady hépwr xarariberar Sieomacpevoy Tov vexpov, 

% Tatian, Adv. Graec, c. 8 (p. 9, Schwarz) ev rq repever rod Anroidov 
kaetrai tis dpdadds, 6 b€ duadds ragds cart Atovvaov. 

bh Philodem. repi cbaeBeias: Gomperz, 2, p. 16, col. 44 Acaomacdeis 
t6 trav Tirdver ‘Péas ra pedn ovvbeions dveBiw. 

i Tzetzes Lycophr. 208 of Tiraves ra Atovicou pédy a deondpagay, 
Amd\Non a8eAPe svre abrod wapéOevro euBaddvres eis AEByra’ 6 dé mapa toe 
rpirod: mapébeto &s byot KadAipayos. 

k Aug. De Civit. De? 18. 12 Aliqui sane et victum scribunt Liberum 
et vinctum, nonnulli et occisum in pugna a Perseo, nec ubi sepultus 
fuerit tacent. 
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1 Schol. 77. = 319 (Hepoeds) Acdvucov dveidev és tHv Aepvaiay Ripuny 
épBarov, 

m Clem. Recogn. 10 Liberi (sepulcrum) apud Thebas, ubi discerptus 
traditur. 

39 A, EdBovdevs: Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 7. 9 (p. 714 C) of 8€ wapymav 
dpyaiot rov Acdvucoy aitoy EvBovdy kat trav vixta Se éxeivov ebppdmy 
mposeimov, Cf. C. 7. G. 1948 (late inscr. of the Afuseo Nant’) ’Avridxov 
tod leposbdvrov yur)... dvéOnxe TS enupaveatit@ Ge@ Atcovvcw EvBovdet kai 
TOS oes 

87 A, MeAavOidns: Konon (Phot. rol. p. 138) ’A@nvaioe & torepov 
Atoviow Medavbidy Kata xpnopov iepdv ipuadpevor Ovovew ava wav eros Kai 
7 Amarovpio Ati lepa dvdmrovres. Cf, A. MeAdvaryts, R. 69d ¢, 

3 A. Nuxré\wos (vide supra 35>) in Megara: Paus. 1. 40, 6 és ri 
Gxpérokw avehOoiar Kadovpérny amd Kapos rod Dopavéws xai és qpas ere 
Kaplav fort pév Atovicov vads Nuxrediov. Cf. Ovid. Mefam. 4. 11: 

Bacchumque vocant Bromiumque Lyaeumque 

ignigenamque satumque iterum solumque bimatrem. 

additur his Nyseus indetonsusque Thyoneus 

et cum Lenaeo genialis consitor uvae, 

Nycteliusque Eleleusque parens et Iacchus et Euan 

et quae praeterea per Graias plurima gentes 

nomina, Liber, habes. 
Heraclit, Frag. cxxvii. (Bywater) aurds dé "AiSys kai Atdvucos, Grew 
paivovrat Kat Anvaifover. Vide R. 45°, Ritual, 76-82: Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
Tarentum. 

3° Cult of Zamolxis in Thrace: Herod. 4. 94 ’A@avari{ovar roidvde 
tov rpéropy (oi Péra)' obre droOrnckew éwvrovs vopiCover, idvat te Tov amoh- 
Avpevov mapa Zapork&w Saipova. Cf. 5. 4 tov 8 doyerdpevoy (Tpavaoi) 
maifovrés te Kai Odpevor ya KpUmrovot, emd€yovres Gowy Kax@v eLarraddAaxOeis 
eote &v dmdon evdaovin® Phot. and £7 Wag. s.v. Zapodkis’ d@avarigover 
kal TéptCor kat KpdSufot kat robs dmofavdvras as Zapodgiv gacw otxecOa, WEeww 
b€ adOts. Phot. 5.7. Zapodéis* ‘EAXarkos dé év trois BapBaptxois vopipows 
now dri “EAAnukds te yeyoras (Zdpodks) rederds xaréderke Térats rois €v 
Opaxy kai Zdeyev drt ob? dv airés droOdvot 086 oi per’ avrod’ GAN eEover mdvra 
dya6d' dpa 8€ ratra A€yor, deoddper olknpa katdyaoy.... Cf. inscr. from 
Philippi in Bu/. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 319 reparatus item vivis in Elysiis: 

nunc seu te Bromio signatae mystides ad se 
florigero in prato congregem uti satyrum. 

“A. "HBov: Macr. Sa/. 1. 18, 9 Liberi patris simulacra partim 
puerili aetate partim iuvenis fingunt ; praeterea barbata specie, senili 
quoque ut Graeci eius quem Baccapea, item quem Bpicea appellant, et 
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ut in Campania Neapolitani celebrant "HBava cognominantes. C.J. G. 
Lt. Sic. 716 "HBaon émupaveararo 6G. Cf. 129°. 

“| Dionysos as wine-god. 

2 In Thrace, R. 75¢: Macrob. 1. 18, 1 Aristoteles, qui Theolo- 
gumena scripsit, Apollinem et Liberum Patrem unum eundemque 
deum esse cum multis aliis argumentis adserat, etiam apud Ligyreos ait 
in Thracia esse adytum Libero consecratum ex quo redduntur oracula. 
Sed in hoc adyto vaticinaturi plurimo mero sumpto, ut apud Clarium 
aqua pota, effantur oracula. (Cf. Hom. //. 9. 71: 

melai rot otvov KNciar Tov vies "Axatav 
npariat Opyxnbev én’ etpéa mévrov ayovor.) 

b Apollod. 1. 8, 1 Olvets Baoitevar Kadvdavos mapa Atovicoy guror 
dymédou mparos édaBe. 

¢ Hesiod, Works, 614 Aa@pa Atwricov morvynbéos. Cf. Eur. Bacch. 
284 odros Oeoiot arrevbderat Ocds yeyas. 

d A. "Axparopdpos at Phigaleia: Paus. 8. 39, 6 meroinra Se kai 
Awvicov vads'  érikdnow pév corw ait mapa rav émtxepiov ’Axparopépos, 
ra kdra 8€ obK éore civorra Tod dyddparos id Sapyns re PUAAOY Kal Koo, 
érrécov Sé airov xabopav éart, éradnAurrat . . . kevvdBape éxhdymew. 

€ A, EdevOepeds in Attica (cf. R. 47%, 69>, 127): Hesych. s.v. 
"Erevbepos’ Aidvucos ev "AOnvas Kat év EevOepais. Paus, 1. 2, 5 pera rb 
rov Atovicou réuerds éorw otknpa dydApara éxov ek mndov* Bactheds ’AOqvaicy 
"Apguervdy Gdovus re Oeods Eoriav Kat Atévvaov’ évraiOa cai Wnyacds éorey 
*"ENevOepeds, Ss ’AOqvaios rov Oedv elonyaye’ cuvereddBero dé of rd ev 
Aeddois pavreiov dvapvizcav ty én “Ikapiov wore rhv émSnpiav rot Bend. 
Schol. Aristoph, Acharn. 242 toraro € 6 paddés tO Atoviow kara re 
puornptov’ epi 8é avrot rod dahAod Toadta déyerat, Unyaoos ex rav 
*"EdevOepav, ai 5€ "Edevepai modis cici Bowwrias, AaBov rod Atovivov ri 
dyadpa fev eis ty Arrenqy., of 8€ ’AOnraion od« édé£ayro pera Tipis Tov 
bedy ...” pyvicavros yap tov Oeod véaos katéoknWev eis Ta aidcia rav avdpaor 
... @s O€ dreinoy mpos THY voooy . . . ameordAnoay Oewpoi peta omovdys' 
ot 89 émaveiOvres &pacay tacw rary eivar porn, ef bia Typns drdons dyer 
tov bedv. mretaOérres ody Tois yyeAperors of "AOnvaior addovs iBia re Kai 
Snpooia xatecxevacay. 

In Athens: Paus. 1. 20, 3 rod Atondoou b€ dort mpos TH Oeatrpw mH 
dpxatsrarov lepdv, 800 8€ eiaw évrds rod mepiBOAov vaoi Kai Atévurat, 6 Te 
"Edevbepeds kai dv "Adxapevns eroingev édépavros kai xpvooi. 1. 38. 8 (at 
Eleutherai) év rotr@ ro medio vads are Atoviaov, kai To Edavov evrei-Gev 
*AOqvains éxoplabn 1d apxaiov ro 8 év "Edevbepais ep jpav es piunow 


éxeivov werolnra. Cf. Hyg. Fad, 225 FEleuther primus simulacrum 
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Liberi Patris constituit, et quemadmodum coli deberet ostendit. C./.A. 
3. 240 inscription on seat of theatre iepéws Atovioov "EhevOepéws. See 
Festivals, R. 1275. 

A. Ebordpudos in Lebadeia (cf. Srapedirys, R. 11): C.L.G. 
Sept. 1. 3098. Atortom Etotagude xara xpnopdv Aids Tpopeviov (late 
period.) 

* A, AeBnvos: Hesych. s.v. 6 Auvucos. 

“A. Anvets at Mykonos: Dittenb. Sy/log.? 615. 25 (Anvasdves) dvade- 
xdret, Atoviow Anvet éernotov, imép xaprav Ad xOovig TH yOovin depra [25 
érra| péAava éernota’ Sev ob O€pis* SawicOav adrod, 

® A, Avaios, Avows, MeGupvaios. 

@ Athenae. 363 B ra pev wordy pébv, rov 3€ rotro dwpnodpevov Oedv 
MeOvpvaiov al Avaioy cai Ettov xai "Ijiov mpoonydpevoy, 

> Plut. Quaest. Conviv. p. 613. C ef 8é wdvrep pév 6 Aidvvcos Avonds 
€ore kai Avaios. Cf. R. 472. 

e At Thebes: Paus. 9. 16, 6 eyyurdrw rot Oedrpov Awovicov vads éorw 
énixknow Avoiov . . . énavrod 8€ amak éxaorov 76 iepdv dvovywova gaciv év 
jeepas taxrais. Cf. Photius, s.v. Adotot rederai. 

a At Corinth: Paus. 2. 2, 6 Atovicou Edava éxixpvoa mAHY TY mpoTe- 
nav’ ra 8€ mpdcwra ddopy ohiow epvOpG Kexdopyra. Avovoy dé, rov de 
Baxyevov dvopdfovar, 

e At Sikyon: Paus. 2. 7, 5 pera d€ 1d Oéarpov Avovicov vads éore’ 
xpuaod pev kal edéhavros 6 eds, mapa S€ avrov Baxyat AtOnv AevKod* ravras 
ras yuvaikas lepas eivar kai Acovtow patverOar Aéyovow. dda b€ aydApara 
év aroppyre@ Sixvevios €or’ tadra yua KaP exacroy Eros vuxti és rd Acovdotoy 
€k rou Kaoupévou Koopnrnpioy KouiCovar, xopi{ovar dé pera Sadar Te Hppevor 
Kal Upver emixwpior. iyyetrat ev odv by Bakyxetoy dvopatovat, . . . ererat b€ 
6 Kadovpevos Avowos, dv OnBaios bavns eimovans ris Uvblas exdmoe ex 
OnBor, 

f At Eleusis: Eph. Arch. 1896, p. 52, inscr. ? first century B.c. 
kavnpopncagay Atovrwag Avaiwo. Cf. Schol. Pind. Pyth. 3. 139 «at rov 
Atévugov 8€ xaBuptixéy pavias havi, 

& A, Mépuyos: Clem. Protrept. p. 42 P mapabjoopat rod Mopixou Atovicou 
ro dyadpa “AOnvyct yeyovévar pev ex rod gedAdra Kadoupévov AiBov, epyov 
8€ etvar Zipwvos Tod Evzraddpou, Ss dyot Wodepav ev rin emorody. Zenob. 
Prov. 5. 13 (Mépuxos) dx6 rot 16 mpdowrov poriverbar eraday tpvyaot. 
Photius, s.v. Mopdrepos Mapvxou ToAduav AéyeoOat ravrny mapa Sixeiarais 
otras . . . Mépuyxos 8€ wap’ abrois 6 Atdvvaos KarereiBero, 8:6 Td podvver Oat 
airov 1d mpdcwmoy év rH Tpuyn ‘yAevKer Te Kal TUKOs* poputas be rd poddvat. 


h A, Opdaxirns and ZraguXirys, vide R. 11. 
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i A, Lporpiyats : Hesych. s. o. Uporpvyéa (? mporptyaa) opti) Avovtcov 
kat Hogeddvos, Pollux, 1. 24 6eoi mporptyao, vide R. 11, 1028 
(Laconian festival). 

k Dionysos Bérpus: inscr. Roman period from Philippi in Thrace, 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, P. 317 of wepel “Pothov Zeira piore Bérpuos 
Awyvicov. Cf. Clem. Alex. Profr. P. 22 Ardyucov thy dpumedov, os 
OnBaior mpoonydpevaar. 

1 Dionysos ? Evepyérns: Hesych. s. v. 6 Atdvucos. 


m Miracle of the wine at Teos: Diodor. 3. 66 Titot pév TeKBNpLoV 
Pépover tijs map’ abrois yevésews tov Oeod rd péxpt Tod viv Teraypévots xpévois 
éy 7H moder mnyqy abropdras éx ris yas olyov peiv ededia Siadéporros. 


*© Dionysos Aapnrnp at Pellene: Paus. 7. 27, 3 rou d€ dAcous Ths 
Zercipas dravrixp) Atovicov Aaunripds éeotw énixAnow. ToUT@ kai 
Aapmrypta opty dyovot kai dads te és rd iepov Kopifovow ev vuxri 
Cf. Schol. 7, 14. 396 


soy x as A 
Kat owov kparipas toraow ava thy médkw Tacay, 
II Etpodros 


Aidvucos . . . Epopos dv rod mupds. Cf. Diod. Sic. 1. 
€v rois Bakxixois real gyow. ‘’Actpopay Aidvucoy ek dxrivecct Tupwrdy. 
Tzetzes, Lykophr. 212 qavorjpios 8& Aéyerae dxd Tod Sa aver kal 
Aapmddov emredeiobat Ta rovrou pvoTypia. 


Dionysos as god of prophecy and healing. 
“" a Eurip. Bacch. 297—300: 


paris & 6 Saipwy dd" rd yap Baxxevorpov 
kal rd panades pavriny modAny exe" 
Grav yap 6 beds és Td Gap EAOn Torés, 
A€yew 1d peddov rods peunvdras rove. 
Plut. p. 716¢ of yap madatoi rév Gedy "EXevOepa Kal Avotov éxddovv, 
, * oy are - og a , , ns 
kal parricns moAAny exew yyotvro poipay ov bia oO Baxxedoipov xat panades 
domep Evpunidns efrev, add’ Gre 1d Sovdomperés kai mepideés Kai dmirrov 


eEatpav ris uxns ddyOeia kat rappyola xpnoOat mpos dddAnAovs di8ace. 


In Thrace. 

b Herod. 7. 111 obra (Sdrpat) of rod Atovicoy 76 pavriidy clot exrnpevor. 
rd O€ pavriiov rotro tort pev emi trav dpewv tev iyndordrer, Byooot de 
T&v Larpéwy eiot of mpodyrevovres Tov ipnd, mpduavris b€ 7 xp€woa Kata TEp 
év AeAdhoiat xat ovdev roxidorepov. Eur. Hec. 1267 6 Opnki partis etre 
Acévugos ride. Dio Cass. 51. 25 rotray ydp (rav “Odpuedr), ori re Te 
Avovicg mpdoxewra Kal rére divev tov Stray amnvrncay ol, epeicato 6 
Kpadooos!, cai a’rois xai thy yapav ev Ff Kai Tov Gedy dy.iAdovow éxapicaro, 

a) 
Byogods rovs xaréxovras atryy adedspevos. Id. 54. 34 Opak Byoads, iepedts 


FARNELL, V U 
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tod map avrois Atovicov, mpoceromoaro tiwas moda Getdeas (rebellion in 
time of Augustus). ? On Mount Pangaion: Eurip. hes. 970: 
(‘Paoos) xpumras & év dvrpots ris tmapyupov xOovds 
avOperoSaipav Keioetat Bréerav dos 
Bdkxxov mpopytns Sore Uayyaiov merpav 
Genoe cepvos roiow eiddaw beds. 

Plut. Crass. 8 (the wife of Spartacus the Thracian) épégudos otva 
Tov Smaprdkov, pavticy S€ Kal xdroxos rots mept roy Ardvucov dpyacpocs. 
At Leibethra in the territory of Olympos: Paus. 9. 30, 9 dguxéoOar 5¢ 
trois AiBnOpiots mapa tov Atovicoy pavrevpa éx Opdkns ... 

At Amphikleia in Phokis. 

¢ Paus. 10, 33, 10 d pddtora dktov Aroviow Spdaw spyia, Evodos dé és 
7 ddurov otde &v havepp odiow dyahpa odk Eort. éyera b€ tnd THY 
"Apdixrereor pavti ré odioe roy Ody rodrov Kai Bondy vécwv Kabeornévat’ 
Ta pév 8) voonpara adrois "Apduxderedot Kai rois mpocoxotow lara Ov 


¢ 


Gveipdtav, mpdpavris b€ 6 iepevs eott, xpa Sé ex rov Oeod xdroxos. 

At Delphi. 

4 Schol. Pind. Pyth. ixé6. Boeckh, p. 297 Wv6dvos 8€ rére xuptet~ 
cavros Tov mpopytixod rpimodos, vy @ mperos Auvvaos eGepiorevoe. Macrob. 
1. 18, 3 Item Boeotii Parnassum montem Apollini sacratum esse 
memorantes simul tamen in eodem et oraculum Delphicum et speluncas 
Bacchicas uni deo consecratas colunt, unde et Apollini et Libero Patri 
in eodem monte res divina celebratur. Quod cum et Varro et 
Granius Flaccus adfirment, etiam Euripides his docet— 

Aidvugos bs Bipot Kai veBpav Sopais 

ka@amrés év mevxarot Tapvaccdy xdra 

ma xopevov. 
In hoc monte Parnasso Bacchanalia alternis annis aguntur, ubi et 
Satyrorum, ut adfirmant, frequens cernitur coetus et plerumque voces 
propriae exaudiuntur itemque cymbalorum crepitus ad aures hominum 
saepe perveniunt ... idem Euripides in Licymnio Apollinem 
Liberumque unum eundemque deum esse significans scribit : 

Searora Gidddapve Bdxye, Tadav “AmodXov edAupe. 

Ad eandem sententiam Aeschylus: 


6 Keroets "Amdd\Xov 6 Bakyeios 6 paris. 


*8 A. iarpés(?): Athenae. p. 22 E rod Wubixod xpyopod, ov dvaypape 
Pp xpnep 
Xapat\éwv 
eixoge Tas mpd Kuvos Kal eikoo. Tas peTémetta 


4 aN - a cod 3 ~ 
olka €vt oxep@ Atovvom xpjoba inrps. 
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cal Mynoideos 8€ "AOnvaios Aidvucov iarpév gyoe tiv Uv6iay ypnoa Tipay 
"AOnvaios, Cf. p. 36 B (quoting from Mnesitheos) 8:3 kal xadeioOas rév 
Atévucov ravraxod iarpdy. 4 dé Livia cipyxé riot Atévucov tydtny xadeiv. 
Cf, Hesych s. v, Tatdnos* Aidvucos. 


* Oracle of Orpheus at Lesbos: Philostr. Herorc. 2, p. 306 (Kayser) 
 Kepadry (Ophéws) pera 7d rav yuvaxdv epyov és AéoBov karacyodoa pirypa 
tas AéoBou @xyce Kal ev xoidn 7H yi expnop@der. Cf. Lucian, adv. indoct. 
II kdxeivous dvehopévous, rHv pév Keadyy xarabdyat, ivatep viv rd Bak- 
xétov abrois éort, thy opav 6€ dvabeivar és rod "AmdAXwvos 7a iepdy xal 
émt movv ye calecba adrny. 

Political and moral ideas in cults of Dionysos, 

50 A. Aiovpryrns at Patrai: vide Ritual, R. 88. Cf. Paus. 7. 21, 6 
tov Oedrpov bé éyyts memoinrac Tlarpedor -yuvarcos emixwpias Tépevos, 
Awvicov 6é éotw évraiba dydApara, toot re Trois dpxaios moAlcpace Kat 
opavupot. Meoareds yap kai AvOets te kai Apocis eotw adrois ra dréparta, 
tadta ra dydApara év TH Atovico éopr7 Kopitovow és ro lepov Tod Alovpyyrov, 

51 a A, Tarpgos at Megara: Paus. 1. 43, 5 mapa d€ riyv eoodoy rHy és rd 
Atoviowoy tapos éoriv ’Aotuxpateias kat Mavrois' Guyarépes 8€ aay TWoAveidou 
tov Koipavou tov “ABavros rot Meddumobos és Méeyapa éAOdvros "AAKdOouy én 
TO hove TH KadderddeSos xabjjpar rod mardds. @xoddpnre Sy Kai rH Atoviow 
76 iepdv TloAverdos wat Edavoy dvéOnxev droKexpyppevoy ef’ judy mryv tov 
mpoownou’ rovto b¢ €or 7d havepdv...° Tovrov pev 84 marp@ov Kadovow. 
Cf, Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 4. 1212 Baxyias éyévero vids Atovicou, dtérpiBe 8 
év Kopivém (ancestor of the Bakchiadai), 

b Papomdrwp at Nikaia in Bithynia: Dio Chrys. Or. 39 (Dind. 2, 
p. 87) edyopar TG re Atoviow r@ mpordropt Thade ris médews Kat ‘Hpaxdet 
+@ krigavte tHvde Thy wow, 

% A, Sawrns at Troizen. Paus. 2. 31, 5 Bwpot dteoryxdres ob odd an’ 
@dAnraoy, 6 pev mpatds eat atrav Atovioov kara by te pavrevpa émikdnow 
Sawrov, Sevrepos S€ Gepid@r dyopatspevos, On Mt. Pontinos in Argolis : 
Paus. 2. 37, 2 érépp O€ raw Arcrvugos Zawrns xaOnpevoy Edavov, 

*8 A, Tlodrns at Heraia in Arcadia, R. 22: cf. legend on coins of 
Nikaia and Tion in Bithynia, of Imperial period Awyvvcos xriorys, 
Head, Ast, Num. pp. 443. 444. 

4 A, 6 Snpdows: vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tralles, Teos, Magnesia ev 
ZindAg. 

55 A, Anporehns at Karystos: Bull. Corr. Hell, 1878, p. 276: rov éx 
yevous lepéa Atovigoy Snporedois (inscr. of late period). Cf. Demosth. 
Xxi. 53 6 Tov Atds onpaiver dv Awdavy” Atovioy dnporedei lepeiov Tedeiov. 
Cf. Hermes, 1891, p. 474: 

U 2 
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56 A, Kadqyeudv: vide R. 104», Teos, Geogr. Reg. At Philadelphia: 
Ath, Mitth. 1895, p. 244, inscription of Roman Imperial period in 
honour of fepopdvrny rod KaOyyepdvos Acovicou kal ypapparéa Trav peydhoy 
iepav dydvov Aciov ‘Adelov GidradeApeioy, At Pergamon: Frankel, 
Inschr. von Pergamon, 236 *Anoddd8epos . . . Atoviow Kabnyepdue kai rh 
que [? second century B.c.]. J. 248 Seodvdpov ... xaracrabévros ... 
rov KaOnyepdvos Atovicoy iepéws. Cf. 221. 


57 A. ? Tasdeios at Athens: C. 7. A. 2.1222, inscr. found near the 
theatre, dywrobernaas [Atovve'@ Madeio, third century 8. c. 


Manumission of slaves at Naupaktos in the name of Dionysos. 

5 Collitz, Dialect-Inschr. 1426, 1427 (=C.L.G. 1756, 1757) dmédoro 
T@ Awvicg (rG ev) Navmdr@ én edevOepia capa avdpeiov. Cf. C.L.G. 
Sept. 3. 376-378. 

% A, Edpideps: C.L.G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. iii. 104, late inscr. of Nisyros 

pubep & sy’ 
mentioning 1rd xowdy Atopvoracray Ei[pubepd\tov (probably correct 
restoration). 

59 a Inser. from Mykonos: éav d py, rov emioxorov émBdddew lepas rd 
Avovriog Spaxpas ’Arrixds éxardv, vide Hermes, 1897, p. 618. 

6 Dionysos as war-god (? in cult). 

2 Pliny, WV. #. 16. 62 hedera Liberi Patris, cuius dei et nunc 
adornat (hedera) thyrsos galeasque ac scuta in Thraciae populis in 
sollemnibus sacris. 

b Macrob. 1. 19, 2 Plerique Liberum cum Marte coniungunt.. . 
unde Bacchus ’Evvddcos cognominatur. . . colitur etiam apud Lace- 
daemonios simulacrum Liberi patris hasta insigne non _ thyrso. 
?’EdeAevs: vide R. 38. Hesych. 5.7. "Edvyeds. Ardyvoos ev Sapo 
(Wentzel, Zpzk/esezs, vii. 50 emends). Bergk, Frag. Adesp. 3. 108 
Bpduse, Soparoddp’, evuddte, modepoxeAade, warep "Apn. 

¢ Plut. Demetr. 2 padtora rav Oedv efnrov Atdvycov, as modépa TE 
xpricOa Sewédrarov, eipnynvy te adits ex moheuou Tpéat mpds edppoovuny 
kat xdpw €upedéotaror. 

@ Eur. Bacch. 302 "Apeds te poipay peradaBoy exer rw, 

© Lycophr. 206 Serijpa Baxyov tay mdpoibe mudrav | Epddrqv dveva- 
(ovres (referring to the wounding of Telephos). 

The Bacchic orgy, ritual, and sacrifice. 

* In Thrace and Macedon, vide R. 1. 47. 

& Diod. Sic. 5.77 ray év Opaxn év trois Kixoow (rederqv), dOev 6 xaradeiEas 


*Opheds jy, puotixds mapadidocbat. 
e 
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b Plut. Alex. 2 (in Macedon) méoa: pév ai r7d_ yevaixes Evoxot rois 
’Opdikois ofcat Kal tots mept Tov Acdyvcoy dpytacpois ex Tod mdvy Tadao, 
Kiddaves re kal MipadAdves enwvuplay xoveat, ToAXA tas "HBwvrict xat rais 
mepi tov “Arpov Opjocas Suoia dpoow. . . 7) 8€ "Odvpmids paddov érépay 
(yhécaca tas karoyds Kai rovs &vBovaracpois é&dyoura BapBapixdrepov 
des peyddrous yetponbets epetaxero roils Ordcors, of modddxts ek TOD Kerroo Kal 
Tay pvotiKdy Aixvov mapavadvdpevor Kal meptedirrdpevor rots Oipros Tov 
yuvratxay kai trois orepdvors e£émdytrov rovs avdpas. 


© Ov. Met. 9. 640: 


Utque tuo motae, proles Semeleia, thyrso 
Ismariae celebrant repetita triennia Bacchae. 


Cf. 6. 587. Remed. Amor. 593: 


Ibat ut Edono referens trieterica Baccho 
ire solet fusis barbara turba comis. 


4 Polyaen. 4. 1 "Apyetos Bacideds Maxeddvey iepov iSpierar Atovicw 
pevddvopt kat ras mapOevous, ds mddat KNddavas eAnCov of Maxeddves, adros 
Kdjtew erage did Thy pipnow rey dvdpov Mipadddvas. Cf. Apollod. 3. 4, 3 
6 8€ (‘Eppijs) xopifer (Acdvucov) mpds "Ivd kai ABduavta kai meiber tpépew ds 
«dpny. 

® Strabo, p. 468 Acovicov S€ Serdqvol re kai Edrvpor Kal Tirupos xal 
Bdxyat, Ajvai re kal Oviat kai Mipadddves kai Naides cai Nipdat mpocayopevd- 
preva. Hesych. s.v. Zavdda’ "Apepias rovs ZeiAnvois obrw xareioOai now 
id Maxeddver, 

f Athenae. p. 198E (in the procession of Ptolemy Philadelphos) 
Mera 8€ ratra paxérar ai xadovpevar prpadddves xai Bacodpar xat dvdai, 
kaTaxexupévat Tas tpixas kal éorehavapévae tives pev Spec, al b€ pidrak& 
cat dumm kat Kioog. 

& Porph. De Adst. 2. 8 Bacodpor 8 8) rav 1rd mdda Tas Tabpwr 
Ovaias ob pdvoy (rrwodyrev adda xal tH Tav dvOperobvatdv Baxxeia Bopav 
router mporbepévar, . . . Cf. Cornutus, ad Persium 1. 101 Bassareus a 
genere vestis, qua Liber utebatur, demissa ad talos, quam Thraces 
Bassarim vocant.... Quidam a vulpibus (Bassarin vocant) quarum 
pellibus Bacchae succingebantur . . . vulpes inde Thraces Bassares 
dicunt. £7. Mag. p. 191, 5 déyovra Bacodpa: xiraves ods epdpovy ai 
Op¢xtar Bdxxat, xadovpevor ovras and trot Bavoapéws Atowoov. foav dé 
mrotkidot kai ro8npets’ AlaxvaAos év Hdwvois 

dotts xtr@vas Barcapas te Avéias 


exer mobnpets. 


Pollux, 7. 59 Avddy 8€ Bagodpa xirav ris, Atcovvataxds, rodnpns. 
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h Macrobius, 1. 18, 11: In Thracia eundem haberi solem atque 
Liberum accipimus, quem illi Sebadium nuncupantes magnifica reli- 
gione celebrant, ut Alexander scribit, eique deo in colle Zilmisso 
aedes dicata est specie rotunda, cuius medium interpatet tectum. 
Schol. Aristoph. Vesp. 9 SaSdtioy 8¢ rév Acdvucoy of Opaxes xadodar, Kai 
ZaBovs rovs iepovs abrar. 


i Strabo, p. 470 év Tadapnder gyolv 6 xopds ... “ Atovioou .. . bs dv” 
“Say réprerat obv parpt pita rupmdvev laxxots.”’ 470-471 Tis wey obv Kérvos 
tis €v trois "H8avois Aloxvdos péurytae at tov mepi abr épydvev. rovs 
mrepi tov Arévucov eviews émipéper* 

6 péev ev xepov BopBuxas Exo 
tépyov Kdparoy, 

SaxrvdcSteroy mipmAnor pédos 
pavias émayaydy duoK\dy* 

6 8 yadkod€erots KoTiAas roe. 

. ‘ F . , . : 
tavpépboyya: 8 tmopuedvrat 

nobev €£ adhavois poBepot pipor 
turdvov & eikay ao troyatov 
Bpovrns éperae BapvrapBis. 


~ ..¥ a yo. anes ey , “ ve , o 
TavTa yap EotKe Tois Ppvyiows* Kal ovK dreds ye, Gomep attot of Bpvyes Opaxay 
LZ , ? id s 8. € Lt A # ‘ x 
Grouot elow, ota Kai ta lepa exeiOev perevnvéyOat. Kat tov Ardyucov 

2 a rol ~ 
8€ kai rv "Hdwrdy Avkoipyov cuvdyoures eis év thy duoworpomiay ray lepav 
aivirrovrat, 


k Lycophr. Cass. 1237: 
Kiggot nap’ ainwy mpava kal Aaduorias 
xepaadédpous -yuvaixas, 
Schol. 13. Aaguarias 6 Ardvucos, dd Aadvoriov, Bpovs Bowrias ddev 


’ i , se 
Aavariat hMyovra ai év Maxedovig Bdxya... kepatopopovet Kata pipnow 
Atovucov. 


* Phrygian Sabazios-Mysteries, see Geogr. Reg. s.v. Koloe, Phila- 
delphia. 


a Dem. De Cor. 239 1H pntpl redoton Tas BiBdous aveyiyv@akes Kal 
rédka ouverxevwpod, thy ev vixra veBpitwv xai xparypitwy kai Kabaipor 
4 i is sa 
rots tehoupévous Kal dropdtray TO TAG Kal Tois mrTvpots Kat duords dd 
pea P TG 
Tov xadappod Kedevav éye ‘Epuyov xaxdy, ebpov apewov’. . . ev Be tals 
y 'Y » Fup los 
o> Pape ee 2 , 
H€pats rots Kadots Ouicovs dyer 8:4 Tay d8av, Tos eorehavepevous TO papabea 
Y' > i e 
kat TH AevKn rovs Spe rovs wapetas OAlBov Kal trip ris Kebadijs alopav 
1 ape! po™ 
. Fs Bi . 
kai Body ‘edot SaBoi’ cai éxopxotpevos ‘ins arrns arms ins’ eLapyos Kat 
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mponyenav kat xicropdpos Kai Aexvodédpos kal roadra bxd rev ypaSiev mpoc- 
ayopevdpevos. Strabo, p. 471 referring to this passage ravra yap ZaBdta 
kal Myrpea. 

» Photius, s.v. ZaBol, ZaBovs. of pev SaBors AéyerOar rovs redoupévous 
TQ ZaBalio. . . . trd b€ twav 5 Atdyvoos TaPds kareira. Cf. R. 33- 

© Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 4. 6, 2, p. 671 F SaBBovs yap cai viv &re 
modXol Tots Bdxxous xadrodor, Steph. Byz. 2aBoi- eévos pvyias’ déyovra 
kat dvtl rot Baxyot mapa Spv€iv. 

4 Clem. Alex. Profrept. 14 P 2aBattov your pvotnpiav cvpBorov Trois 
poupévars 6 Sid xddrrov Oeds* Spdxav 8é dorw obros diedkdpevos rod KéATOU 
tév TeAoupévay, EXeyxos axpacias Aids. xvet kal } Peppéparra maida ravps- 
pophov dpéhe, pyoi ris momrys eldadixds ‘ raipos Spdxovros Kai Tarp Tavpov 
Opdkav,” év Spec xpirov Bovddos rd xévrpov Bouxodsxdv olyar rd Kévrpov Tov 
vapOnxa énexaday (vide R. 34). 

e [, p. 19 P (contents of the kiora puorikai) ov ongapai tadta Kai 
mupdpides Kai rokvmat Kai mémava Trodvdudada xovdpol te ddav Kai Spdxov, 
dpyov Avovicov Bagodpov ; odxi dé fotal mpds roiade kal xpadiat vapOnxes 
te kai xerroi; cf. Theophr. Charact. 16 éav idn Spw ev ri oixia dav 
mapeiav, ZaBdtiov xadejiv. Schol. Arist. Plus, 690 ds mapeias dv adus. 
76 8€ rotodroy Eidos etpicxerat ev Trois lepois rod Atovicov. 

f Aristoph. Vesp. 9: 

A. Unvos p? Exe tis éx LaBatiov. 
B, rov adréy dp’ épot Bovxodeis TaSdgcov. 

% *ApxiBovxodos at Perinthos: Dumont, Lnuscr. e/ Mon. figurés de la 
Thrace, p. 38 2médXtos dpxtBovohos. 

h The Bovxodtxoi among the Iobacchi at Athens, R. 34°. 

i Apollonia on the Euxine: C. 7. G. 2052 late inscr. mentioning 
Bovxddos, Arcvopépos, and other mystic titles. 

k Frankel, Jnschrift. Pergam. 1. 248, Letter of Attalus III émei 
Bagittooa Erparovixn % pytnp pou... mpos dravras peév rovs Oeovs eboeBas 
mpoonvexOn, padtora Se mpds tov Aia rov SaBaciov, warpamapd8orov atrév 
kopicaga eis thy warpida Huady bv kat és moddais mpateot Kat ep moddois 
xw8vvots Tapacrarny Kat Bonbdy Hyiv yévopevov expivapev dia ras €& abrod 
yevopevas éniaveias ovyxabtepaoat rp Nixnpdpo "AOnra, .. . SiatakdpeBa de 
dxodovOws rovrots Kai mept Ovoray Kat ropmay Kai pvornpiov rev émiredovperay 
mpd wédews ait@... éroinodueOa S€ adtot kai iepea dia yevous ’A@nvatov 
Tov eudv, 

1 Apollod. 3. 5, 1 eds KuBeda ris Spvyias doixvetrat Acvucos’ Kae 
xadapOeis tid ‘Péas at Tas TeAeras expabav Kai AaBov rap’ éexeivys THY oTOANY. 

m Clem. Alex. Protrepi. p. 12 P rov Aidvucdy ries “Arr mpooa- 


, : 
yopeverOat bedovaw, aisoiar éorepnpevor. 
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n Eur. Bacch, 75-81: 
& paxap, boris eddaipwv 
tederas Ocev cidas 
Broray dysorever 
kat Oraveverat yuxav 
év dépecot Bakxevov 
écios xabappoiow 
td re Marpds MeydAas épyia KuBéAas Oepirevov 
dva Gipaoy te Twdacoey 
Kigog@ Te otepavaleis Atévvcov Geparevet. 
Cf. 126-134. 

© Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 671 B rév 8é”A8any odx Srepov ddAd Ardyvoov 
elvac vopi{avot. Kal ToAAG THY Tehovpevar Exarépw rept Tas €opras BeBatot rov 
Adyor, 

P Arist. Pol. p. 13424 maoa Baxxeia xal naca % rotary Kivqows péduora 
Tay dpydvev éoriy év rois addois, rdv dé dppovdy ev Trois Spuyori pédeoe 
AapBdver rabra 75 mpémor, otov 6 8OvpapPos uodoyoupeves eivat SoKei Spbdytov. 

88 Bacchic épya in Lydia. 

® Himer. Or. 3. 5 AvSot... patvovrar rH bed Kat yopevouow émerdav adrois 
éap éveixy ... 6 Atos, 

> Steph. Byz. s.v, Mdoravpa, dds Avdias, dd Mas* Ma 8€ rH ‘Péa 
cimero, 3 mapédaxe Zeds Arsvucoy tpéperv. ... Kal mapa Kapoly 6 Atdvuoos 
Mdoapis €vOev éxdndn. Cf. vol. 2 Artemis, R. 128, 

¢ Orphic Hymn 48: 

KAdH, mdtep Kpdvov vie SaBdtie, Kidipe Saipor, 
ds Bdkyov Ardvucor epiBpopov cipagidrny 

Hnp@ eyxarépavyas, Smws Teredcopévos EAGot 
Tpddov €s ydbeov mapa 6 “Inmav Kaddundpyoy. 


4 ibid. 49: “Inmay KikAjoxo Baxxou tpopsr, eddda Kovpny, 
puotordAov tederjaw adyaddoperny LaBod dyvoi, 
vuKtepiowse xopoiow éepiBpepérao "Idxxou" 

KAudi pev ebxopévov, xOovin patnp, Bacidea 

cire ob yf ev Bpvyin xaréxets “ISqs Spos dyvév, 

9 Tp@dos tépre ce. 
Move, BBA, Zuvpv. 3, p. 169, dedication Mytpi ‘Imrg kal Ad 3 aBacig|. 
Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Lydia. 

© Dionys. Perieg. 839 : 
ob pay obS€ yuvaixas dydocea... 
ere Atwvicowo xopooracias redéotev. 
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f Lucian, De Saliat. 79 4 pév ye Baxxixy spynois év levia pdduora Kai 
év Tderm orovdalouéry, xairot catuptki obca, ora Kexeipwtat tous dvOparous 
tovs éxel Gore kata roy reraypevoy Exaoror xaipoy dadvrav émdabdpevoe tov 
@rov kdOqvra 80 yyépas rivavas kat xopiBavras Kai caripovs Kai Bouxddous 
épavres’ Kat épxodvrai ye radra of edyevéorarot. 

** In Greece: Plat. Phaed, 69 C cioi yap 87, pacty of rept ras rederds, 
vapOnxopépot pév rroddol Bdkxot S€ te waipo. Schol. Aristoph. Zgu. 409 
Bdxyoy od pdvoy rov Atcévucoy éxddovy GAG Kal Trois Tedotvras Ta Spyta Kai 
tovs KAddous obs of piora pépovor. Cf. Zeus, R. 3. 

Prominence of women in the épy:a. 

® Diod. Sic. 4. 3 rovs pév Botwrovds Kat rovs ddAous “EAAnvas kal Opaxas 
drropynpovevortas tijs Kata thy "Ivdixyy orpateias xatadcifar tas tprernpidas 
4voias Awviow, kai Tov Gedy vowitew Kata tov ypédvoy TodToy moteioOat Tas 
mapa tois avOpwrots éenipaveias. 51d kat mapa moAXais Tov “EAAnvidwy TéAEwv 
d:a rpidy erdv Baxxetd Te yuvarkdv abpoiferbat kat rats mapOévors vdptpov etvat 
Oupropopety Kai ouvevObovordtew evatovoats kai tysaoas Tov Gedy’ tas b€ 
yuvaikas xara avoripata Ovoid{ew 76 Oe Kai Baxyevew, Kai Kabddov rhv 
mapovotay ipveiy tov Avovicou, piyovpevas tas ioropovpéevas Td madatdy mape- 
Spevery 7H OeG pawddas. 

%a Amphipolis, Anth. Pail. 7. 485 (Dioskorides) kat mepidijoacde 
pakpijs dveAlypara xairns | Erpupovixny aperor Oviddes "Apirodw. 

% Delphi, R. 89. Plut. 364 E (De std. ef Os. 35) dpxsxda (? dpxid- 
av) pv odcar ev Acrgois rav Ouddor, 

a Paus. 10. 6, 4 Of 8€ KaordAwy re dvdpa aitdxGova xai Ovyarépa 
ebedovew abrgG yevérOat Oviav, kai iepaobai re rhv Oviav Atovicw mparov kai 
Spyta dyayeiv rH OeG’ dd tavrns 8€ Kat Vorepov Soa rH Atoviow paivovra 
Ouddas xadreiobai haow td dvOporev. *AmédAd@vos 8 obv maida Kai Ovias 
vopitovow etvar Aeddov. 

b Paus. Io. 32,7 (Parnassos) Ta 5€ vepav ré dorw dvarépw Ta apa, 
kai ai Ouddes eri rovros TH Atoviow rai rH "AndAX@M paivovrat. 

© 1b. 10. 4, 3 Al b€ Ovddes yuvaixes peév efow Arrixal, porrdoas dé és Tov 
Hapvacéy mapa Eros abrai te Kai ai yuvaixes Achar dyovow spya Atovicw. 
ravrats Taig Ouidot xara Tv €& "AOnvaev 6dav Kai dddaxod xopors iordvar Kai 
mapa tois Uavoretot xabéornxe (cf. R. 47). Cf. feast of via at Elis, 
Geogr. Reg. s.v. Elis. 

d Plut. 389 C (at Delphi) dpyopévou yeipavos emeyeipavres tov SiOvpap Suv 
tov 8€ matava Karanavoarres, Tpeis pivas dvr’ éxeivou tovTov KaraKadouvrat 
tov Gedy. 

e Plut. 293 C-D (Quaest. Graec. 12) rpeis &yovot Ako evvaernpidas 

. . tis d€ ‘Hpwidos ra mAciora puorixdy Exet Adyov, dv icaow ai Oriddes, 


éx 8€ r&v Spwpévov davepas Sepedns av tts dvaywyjy eixacece, 
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f Soph. Anfig. 1126: 
oé & imep dddpoio wérpas orépop brane 
Aeyvis %Oa Keopvxcau 
Nippat oteixovor Baxxides Kaoradias re vapa. 

& Eur. Jom, 1125: 

Eoddos pév dyer’ vba rip mda Geot 

Baxxeioy, as ohayaiot Atovvoou mérpas 

Sedoce Siogas adds avr’ omtnpiov. 

h Aristoph. Wud. 603: 

Tlapvaciav @ os xarexov 
métpay ov mevKats cedayel 
Bdxxas Aeddiow eprpéerov 
kopactns Adyuaos, 

* In Phthiotis: Diod. Sic. 5. 0 of mepi rév Botrav (Opdxes) dwoBdvres 
éni rhw xopay meptérvxov tais Atovicov tpodois mepi rd xadobpevov Aptos 
7G Ocq épyialovcas ev 7H POmTid. "Ayaia’ sppnodyreay d¢€ tov mept rov 
Boitav, ai pév Gdat pupaca ra fepeia és Oddarrav Epvyov . . . Tov BE 
(Arévucov) paviay euBadeiv 1 Bovra, xat dd rodro mupaxéWavra piypae 
éaurav eis tt hpéap Kal reevtioa. Cf. Bacchic madness of the Minyan 
women, vide R. 70, 77, 78. 

“ @ Thebes, R. 75. Oracle quoted in late inscription from Mag- 
nesia on the Maeander. Kern, Jnschr.v. Magnesia, 215 (Ath. Mitther!. 
1890, pp. 331-332). (Cf. R. 5): 

EhOere & €s OnBys icpov wédov, Sppa AdByre 

Mawddas ai yevefjs Eivois dé Kadyneins’ 

ai 8 dpeiy Sdcovor kat dpyea kai vdpip? eoOda 

kat Oidoous Bdkyoro xabedptcovow ev adores. 
kata Tov xpnopov did tov Ocompdmov ddOncav éx OnBov Mawddes tpeis .. . 
kai wey . . , cuvpyayey Tov Giagoy roy UAaranornvdv, 4 Bé .. . Tov po 
modews,  8€... Tov ray KxaraBarév. Another inscription preserved on 
the same base GcG Aroviaw "AmodAdveros MoxddAgs dpxaios porns apyatov 
xpnopov...Ancavra ypayras oly 7H Bond dvéOneev i? second century B.c.|. 
Verg. Aen. 4. 301: 

qualis commotis excita sacris 

Thyias, ubi audito stimulant trieterica Baccho 

orgia nocturnusque vocat clamore Cithaeron. 

» Tanagra: Paus. 9. 20, 4 Ev d¢ rod Atovicou TO vag Oéas pev Kai To 
dyapa Ffor, Aibov re bv Tapiov xai €pyov Kadduidos, Oadpa b€ mapéxerat 
peifov ére 6 Tpiray, 6 pév dy cepvdrepos és adrv Adyos ras yuvaixds dye 
ras Taveypaiey mpd tov Acovicou ray Spyiay ént Oddacoav karaBivat Kabap- 
giov vera, myopévais Be emxetpoat Tov Tpirova, kai ras yuvaixas ed£acbar 
Acévvody ohiow dgpixéo Oar Bondy’ bmaxotcal re 87 rév Oedy xa rod Tpirdvos 
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kparqoa th pdyn. Cf Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Ceniral Greece, p. 66, Tanagran 
coin of Antoninus Pius, D. standing between two columns, below 
his feet a Triton swimming. 

© Thespiai: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902, p. 292 Mvdovmmos . . . rhv éavrot 
unrépa. . . lepetoacav, Atoviow (? second century B.c.). 


® Attica: vide R. 66°. 

® Steph. Byz. s.v. Sqpaxidar’ Sqpos ’Arrixis, dd Bqudxov, @ kal rais 
duyarpdow éretevbn Ardvucos, db’ dv ai iépeat airod ... dd yopos be ras 
*Enaxplas not rév Sipov. 

b Suidas, s.v. MéAav. MeAavatySa Atévucov i8picavro éx rotavrns arias. 
al rod "Edevbijpos Ovyarépes, Oeaodpevor dopa rod Atoviaou zxov peAaway 
aiyi8a éuépavro’ 6 8é épyobeis, €Eépnrev aitds, pera Taira 6 ’EXevOnp 
ZdaBe ypyopov emt mavoe THs pavias Timjoa MeAavalytSa Acdvucoy. 

¢ Schol, Aristoph. Acharn, 146 ék d¢ rovrov } Te éopti *Amaroupta Kai 
Atovicov MeAavaty8os Bopdv édopunoavro, Cf. R. 37. Schol. Plat. Symp. 
p. 208 D gives the same story—but without mentioning D. Meddvaryis— 
probably from Hellanikos. 

d Schol. Aristoph. Acharn, 241 kata tiv rev Atovvol@y éopriavy mapa 
rois "A@nvalous ai edyevels mapbévor exavnpédporv. C.I.A, 2, add. 1388 > 
xayvnpopyaacay Atopic (inscription found on Acropolis, second century 
B.c.). Ch R. 45f; CLA. 2. 420. 

e Sacred marriage of the King Archon’s wife with Dionysos, R. 34°. 
Demosth. Kara Nealp. § 75 Tw yovaixa abroi répov Wevro doriy elvar xa 
pay emipepeypevny érép@ avdpi ddda mapbévov yapeiv, iva xara Ta marpta Binrat 
ra dppnra lepa bnép tis wédews . . - Thy ye Ge yuvaixa B0bncopéerny xat 
mowjovoay Ta lepa- rowavrny agrovper cba. Cf. R. 1244. ? Legend of 
Dionysos’ marriage with Althaia of Kalydon—Serv. Ae. 4. 127— 
another parallel. 

f Arist. Lyszsir. 1: 

ANN’ ef tis és Baxyeiov abras exadecer, 
4 ’s Havds } ’ri Kodidd? fj *s Tevervadidos, 
ofS av duedOeiv iv dy ind rev tupmapwr. 

7 Bacchic madness of women in Minyan, Chian, Laconian, and 
Argive myths: Ael. Var. Hist. 3. 425 Anton. Liber. 10 (same version); 
Apollod. 3. 5, 2. 

71 Laconia: Paus. 3. 20, 4 near Taygetos méAes more pxeito Bovoeat’ 
kai Atovieou vads évradda Ere detmerar Kai dyaApa év traibpe, 16 b€ &v TO 
vag pdvais yuvativ éorew Spay. ‘yuvaixes yap 5 povat kai ra es tas Ovoias 
Spaow ev dwoppyre. [Cf. priestess at Kos, R. 13.] Verg. Georg. 2. 487 
virginibus bacchata Lacaenis Taygeta: Philarg. 74. Bacchi orgia in 
montibus celebrari solebant a furiosis Bacchis quae a Spartanis .. . de- 
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pawat appellabantur. Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Laconia, p. 328. £4 Mag. 
391. 12 Ettos wai Evotos 6 Audvucos.,. kat ro és airdy énipeypa Etoot cai 
Evol xara Adxwvas, Cf. Hesych.s.v. Evas. 5.0. “Ivyyins’ 6 Audvvcos, 

7 Bacchic épya in Phokis, 47¢; Arcadia, at Heraia, R. 22; at 
Alea, R. 87; at Melangeia, see Geogr. Reg. p. 329; Hesych. s.v. 
Afar’ Bdkyat. "Apxddes, At Aigai, Geogr. Reg. p. 329. Elis, R. 34°. 
Miletos, Geogr. Reg. p. 331. Rhodes: Hesych. s.v. Ovovisasy 6 
Aidvucos mapa ‘Podicts. tovs cuxivovs pddnras. 

8 Baxyeios at Sikyon, vide R. 45¢; at Corinth, R. 454; at Rhodes, 
R. 103%; Baxxe’s in Naxos, R, 6; at Erythrai, Geogr. Reg. p. 331; 
Mykonos, R. 85°; Bdxxtos and Bdxyos, vide Tralles, Geogr. Reg. 
P- 331; Bdxxos at Pergamon, R. 854; at Crete, vide Zeus, R. 3; 
at Knidos, Hirschfeld, Jnscr. Brit. Mus. no. 786 eoge Kuidios yropa 
mpocratay mept dy rot Baxxor énjOov Smas ayveinrat rd iapdy rod Arovicou 
Tov Bdxyou pi éEeivar xatadvew ev 7G iapd rp Bdxyov pydéva. Philostr. 
Vit. Ap. 6. 11 «by "H8avoe rwes # Av80i Baxxedwow, olk amoreis ds 
yadakros abrois kai olvov mpyas Sdoer al roreet rotrovs (4 v9). Cf. Eur. 
Bacch, 143 pet 8 yddaxre méSov, fet 8 olve, pei 8@ pederrav véxrapi, 
Plat. Jon, p. 534 A ai Bikar dptrovra ek Trav morapdv péds Kat ydda 
Karexopevat, Eudpoves b€ odcat ov. 

™ Phallic ritual. ?in Thrace: Lex. Rhel. 246. 19 eidvpaddow eldos 
@d5s Spxoupevns’ “Eart dé kai aiSoiov Sepydruvov kal reAerh tis mepl rov 
Atévugoy kat 77 Korurroi dyopém, R. 1b, 16,41, 71, 102 ©, 106% 4, 1243, 
129% Cf. Clem. Alex. p. 30 P addol xara édets dvicravrar Avoviow. 
? Phallic cult of Dionysos in the Kabeiri mysteries, 7d. p. 16. 

® Pursuit of the God: in Boeotia, R. 77. Plut. p. 717 A map’ hyiv év 
trois "Ayptoviots tov Ardvucoy ai yuvatkes ds drrodeSpaxéra (yrobow etra mavovrat 
kat déyovow Sri mpds tas Motoas xaranépevye al xéxpumrat, p. 291A 
*Ayptaviots kal Nukrediots, dy ra woAda Sid oxdrous Sparat, mdpeoti (6 Kirrds) 
++ al ydp Evoxot rois Baxxixois mdbect yuvaixes edOds ent rdv Kurrov Gépovrat, 
kai omapdrrovot Sparrépevar rais xepoi xat diecblovot trois ordpact. Cf. 
Hesych. s.v. "Aypdma’ éopri év "Apyet emi ped rv Upoirov Ovyarépor. 
SU. Aypidua’ vextowa Tapa ’Apyelos xai dyaves év OnBats, Cf. C. J. G. 
Sept. 1. 2447: 

dywvoberobvtos Trav ’Ayptdvav Nixopaxov, 

emi lepéws rod Atovicou .. . Tdvywvos 
first century B.c. Month ’Aypidvios at Chaironeia, C. 7. G. Sept, 1. 
3404; at Lebadeia, 22. 3082; Oropos, 7d. 247; Sparta, vide Annual 
British School, 1906, p. 447. Kos and Kalymna, Paton and Hicks, 
Inscr. of Cos, pp. 326-330, at Rhodes, R. 85 ¢; ? in Byzantion, Bischoff, 
de fast. Graec. 374. Cf. R.1.  Schol. 77. 6. 131 (Lykourgos pur- 
sues Dionysos with an ox-goad). 
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% Death of the god in ritual (cf. R. 35). 

2 Paus. 8. 37, 3 mapa 8é ‘Opnpou ’Ovopdperos wapadaBav tev Terdvey 1d 
Bvopa Atoviow te ouvéOnkev dpyia, Kai etvat rods Teravas TO Atovio@ tap 
naOyudrav éroincev abroupyois. Cf, R. 82, 83. Diod. Sic. 5. 75 rodrov 
tov Oedv yeyovévat hac éx Ards kai Hepaepduns bv "Opdhers xara ras rederas 
rrapédaxe Starmadpevov ind rév Tirdvov. At Patrai: Paus. 7. 18, 3 Of 
Tlarpeis rept Acovicov déyovar tpadirai re adrov ev rH Mecdre: xai évratOa 
emtBovdevbévra bd Terdvwy és mavroioy adixéoOat xivduvor. 

b Cf. Legends of the death of Orpheus. Proclus Plat. Rep. 398 
‘Oppeds dre rav Acovicov rererav yyepdy yevdpevos ta Suoia mabelv d€yeras 
re operépe Oe6. Paus. 9. 30,7 Maxeddvey of rav xdpav trav ind rb Spos Thy 
Teepiav exovres kat aédw Aiov haoiy td ri yuvaxev yevéoOar Thy redevTHY 
évraida t@’Oppet. Cf. Plat. Symp.179E. Konon 45 édoira pev ody raxrais 
Hpépas Gt\ropévov wAROos Opaxav Kat Maxeddvev ev AciBnOpors, eis otknua 
cuvepxdpevoy péya Te Kal mpos TeAreTHY «db memopévov' Snore B spyder 
elatact, mpo Tay muGy dweribecay ra Sra, 6 ai yuvaikes émutnpyoacat Kat Ta 
Orda dpdpeva, .. . Tov Ophéa xara pédn epprpar els rv Oddaccav oropadny 
at AaPdvres oby (rv Kehadiy) td ojpate peyido Odarover Tépevos air@ 
mepteip£avtes, 6 Téws pev npgov fy, Vatepoy B€ ekevixnoey iepov iva’ Ovoiais Te 
yap kat Soo arrows Geol rysGvrar yepatpera. eore d€ yuvarki mavredas GParoy, 
Cf, Plut. Vet. Alex. 14. Eratosth. Cafas/, c. 24 ds rév wey Atdvvoor 
ov« éripa.. . dev Atdyucos dpyobels adre@ Erepwe ras Bacoapibas, ds now 
Aioxidos ... airwes airdy dtéonacay...ai dé Motoat cuvayayoicat (ra peéAn) 
away emi rois kadoupévois AeiBnOpos. Oracle of Orpheus at Lesbos, 
R. 49. In Thesprotis: Paus. 9. 30, 6 Nexvpavretoy there associated 
with legend of Orpheus. Maroneia: Hell. Journ. 1896, p. 321 
dedication ’Opq¢et cai Siave, ? first century a. D. 

¢ Legend of Lykourgos: Serv. Verg. Aev. 3. 14 Lycurgus 
vites eius (Dionysi) amputare coepit: quapropter per furorem a diis 
inmissum ipse sibi crura succidit. Apollon. 3. 5, 4 6 8€ (Avkoupyos) 
pepnvas Apvavra roy maida aumédov vopi{ov krjpa Kémrew, medexer TAnkas 
dméxrewe, Kai dxpwornpidcas éavrév jvar. lect. atréy] eowppdrnce’ ris 8€ yas 
dxdprov pevovons txpyoev 6 beds xaproopycew abtiy, qv Oavatwby Avxovpyos’ 
*Hdevol S€ dxovoavtes és To Tlayyatov avrov anayaydvres Spos enaav' Kake 
xara Atovicou BovAnow ind imme Siapbepers dxcBavev. Cf. R.6ri. Cf. the 
legend of Lykourgos in the cave (Soph. Aw/. 957) with similar legend 
of Zamolxis in Strabo, 298. 

@ Death of Pentheus: Oppian, Cyneg. 4. 304: 

Oés 5€ mapa oxomejat, mupicrope, Uevbéa ratpov. 
taipov pev THerOja Suoavupov, dupe 8€ Oypas 
a@poSéepovs ... 

bhpa pw, & Advoe, Sia orépa Sarperowper. 
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ds pdoav ebydpevar tdya 8 Exdve Nuotos apis. 

Tlevééa péev 8 tatpov édei~aro.. . 
Paus. 2. 2, 6 [on Kithairon] ras 8¢ (yuvaikas) as epdpacay, kabedxvoa te 
airixa Yevbéa wai (vros dmoomay ado GAAyv Tov Tdpatos’ Torepov bé, as 
KopivOtoe Néyovor, } Tvbia xpG opiow dvevpdvras td dévdpov excivo iva Ta 
6e@ oéBetr' Kat dm’ abrod dd 1éde Tas eixdvas meroinvrat Tavras. 

e Slaying of the priest at Potniai: Paus. 9. 8, 2 evratéa kai Atovioou 
vads €orw AiyoBddrou' Ovovres yap t@ Oe@ mponyOnody more tnd péOns eis 
UBpw, Sore kai Arovycou tov icpéa dmoxreivovew. droxreivavtas 8€ adrixa 
énédaBe vécos Aomwdns, kai agiow adixero iaya ek Achar Ovew maida 
patov' Ereat 8 ov moddois Votepov tov Gedy Ghacw aiya lepetoy tmaddakat 
odiow avri tod madés. Cf. story of the murder of the priest of Dionysos 
at Mitylene, Ael. Var. Hirst. 13. 2. 

™ The Maenads sacrificed at Orchomenos: Plut. Quaest. Graec. 38 
tives of mapa Botwrois Voddes Kai rives ai "Odciat; ras Muviov Ovyarépas 
acai Aevkimmny Kai ’Apowdny kai "Adxabdny paveicas avOpworivey émbupioa 
kpeav .. . mapacxeiv “Immacoy rév viov Siacmicacbar KAnOjvar oby Tobs pev 
dvdpas aitav Svoetuarodvras td Admns kat wévOovs Voddes, avras dé ’OXeias, 
olov ddods. Kal péxpt vov’Opyopéror tras amd Tov yévous otTw ("Odeias) Kadovort, 
kal yiverat map’ énautdv év trois Ayptovios yyy Kai diwgis abray brs tot 
iepéws tov Atovdcor Eihos éxovros. eLeate b€ thy KaradnPbeivay avedeiy, Kat 
dveidev ef? yar Zairos 6 ispets. Cf. Apollod. Brd/. 3. 5, 2 (Ardyucos) Frey 
cis “Apyos* Kakei madw ov ripwvrer adirv, e&€unve Tas yuvaixas. ai b€ ev Trois 
dpect Tors emipagridious €xovaa maidas, Tas odpKas alrav eotToivro. 

™ Ael. Var. Hist. 3. 42 (legend of the Minyades) maida dradov dvra 
kai veapov Stagmdeavra, olov veSpdr, 

"9 Sacrifice of the bull-calf as Dionysos at Tenedos: Ael. Mad. 
Anim, 12. 34 Tevédior 5€ 1@ dvOpwroppaicry Atoricw tpépovat Kiovoay 
Bot, rexudoay S€ dpa airny ola dimou Aex@ Oepametovar, Td dé dptuyeves 
Bpéhos xaraWiovew trodnaavtes KoOdpvous* & ye phy marakas abré r@ TedéKe 
AtBors Bddderat Sypocig, xai ore emi rHv Oudartay Hedye. 

© Photius, 5.7. veBpicew’ 4 veBpotd Sépya opeiv } Stagmav veBpovs’ Kara 
plunoy rod Trepi Toy Atévucoy wabous. 

* Galen, De Antidot. 1.6, xiv. 4515 of 7@ Atovicw Baxxedovres clobacr 
Staonay ras éxidvas, mavopévov tod pos otma d€ Apypévov rod Oépovs. 
Arnob. Adv. Nad. 5. 19 Bacchanalia ... quibus nomen Omophagiis 
.+, ut vos plenos numine ac maiestate doceamus, caprorum recla- 
mantium viscera cruentatis oribus dissipatis. Clem. Alex. Profr. 11 P 
Aidvucoy Mawédnv épyidfovs: Bdxyot Opnoayia tiv iepopaviay dyovres Kal 
redioKover Tas Kpeavopias Tav dvav, dvearepnpevor Trois Sheoww, eododvovTes 
Eddy, 
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* Firm. Mat. p. 84 Cretenses ... festos funebres dies statuunt et 
annum sacrum trieterica consecratione componunt, omnia per ordinem 
facientes, quae puer moriens aut fecit aut passus est, vivum laniant 
dentibus taurum et per secreta silvarum dissonis clamoribus eiulantes 
fingunt animi furentis insaniam. Praefertur cista in qua cor soror 
abscondiderat. Cf. Schol. Arist. Ran. 360 diéorav Bois (ai Bdxyat) xai 
Fobtov opa xpéa. Cf. Eurip. Bacch. 735. 


8 Paris: Schol. Clem. Alex. 92 P (Klotz, vol. 4, p 119) dpa yap 
elabtov kpéa of puovpevor Atoviog Sefypa Tovro redovpevoe Tod orapaypou by 
inéorn Atdvucos mpos tov Mawddev, Harpokrat. s.v. droparrav’ as dpa 
ol Tiraves tov Acévucov eduphvarto yoo katamhacdpevor. Cf. r2gh, 


 Plut. De defect. Orac. 14, p. 417 C Hpépae aroppddes kai oxvOpwrai, 
év ais dpopayia Kai Stacracpot vyoreial te Kal Komerot moAaxov mddw re 
algxpodoylaa mpds iepois. Cf. Dionysiac ritual at the mouth of the 
Loire with diacnacpés, Strab. p. 198 [from Poseidonios]. 


*° Other animal sacrifice. 

® Goat. Vide Argolis, Geogr. Reg. p. 328: Serv. Aen. 3. 18 aut 
haec immolantur quae obsunt eorum muneribus, ut porcus Cereri.. . 
hircus Libero. 

b Jd. 8. 343 Caper quae est hostia Liberi propria. At Mykonos: 
Dittenb. Syl/og. 373. 27 Baxxtdvos Sexdty evdexdd: Atoviow Baxxet xipapus 
Kaddorebav’ thy rysiy leporotol SiSdrvrav Kat owerridcber, Sawicdwv dé 
airot. Lact. Plac. ad Stat. Zheb. 5. 159 in sacris Liberi consuetudo 
talis est, ut occiso capro omnes sacratum sanguinem eius bibant. 
Cf. Verg. Georg. 2. 404. Hesych. s.v. TpaynPépor ai xdpar Atoviow 
dpytdfoveat tpayiy mepmmrovro. Cf. R. 69 ¢ Avyucos Meddvatys. 
Paus. 2. 35, 1 at Hermione Acovicou vais Medavatydos. Tove povotKys 
dyva xara éros éxaotoy ayouot, kai dpiddys KohtpBou cat TrAoiwy TiAdacu 
GOka, Vide R. 76° A, AlyoBdros. 

¢ Kid. C.LA. 1. 4 (fifth century Bc.) Tapydtdvos POwovroes . . . 
epupos xpirés. Cf. Hesych. s.v. épiguos, 6 Auiyucos mapa Adxwow. Steph. 
Byz. $.v.Axpapera’ éxadeiro 8€ mapa pév Eexvonos "Axpwpeitys (? 6 Audvucos), 
mapa 8¢ Meramoprivos “Epipios, ’Anoddddwpds pact. In Rhodes, in the 
territory of Lindos, C. J. G. Jus. Mar. Aeg. 1. 906 "Aypiaviou érdrar €& 
elxd8os Atovicw epupos. Cf. Apollod. Bzdi, 3. 4, 3 Asivvoov 8€ Zeis as 
zpepov ddAadkas tov “Hpas Gupov exdee. 

4 Bull. R. 79, 82, 116. Schol. Arist. Ran. 360 1d Sopordeous €x 
Tupods Atovicou rod tavpopayov. Cf. Geogr. Reg. 5.7. Arcadia, p. 328. 
Cf. C. L. G. 3538, 32 tpeévov 8€ Bods Att xai Au Bacyo at Pergamon. 
Cf. R, 103%. ? At Delphi: Lyc. Cass. 206. 
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© Sheep, at Mykonos: R. 44. Cf. Hermes, supra, p. 35. 

f Pig and Stag (at Kos): Collitz, Dralect-Inschr. 3636 Atovicg 
Zevddira xorpos kai ~Aahos, Schol. Ar. Ran. 341 xoipoe tH Aneynrpe kai ro 
Awvicw edvovro, Schol. Clem. Alex. (Klotz, vol. iv, p. 108) xo«po- 
ddas Addvucos ev BievOye tiGrat ts Bowstias, &s Tokcuwy ev tH mpos 
*Arradov émorToAn. 


8° Human sacrifice, R. 77, 78. 

a Clem. Protrept. p. 36 P AcoBlous Atoviow tiv époiay mpordyew Ovoiay 
(avOpdrous dwoopdrrew) Awoidas Aéyet. Porph. De Adbstin. 2. 55 voy 
3€ Kai dv Xig 7G Qpadio Avovicw dvOparov Siaondvres kai év Tevéd, Put. 
Them. 13 Qepeotordel .. . opayralopévep tpeis mpoanxOnoay aixpddora . . . 
rovrovs iddy Eidpavridys 6 pdvris, ds Gua pév dvédaprpev ex rdv lepav péya 
kal mepipavés wip, dpa S& mrappos éx Sektev eojpnve, Tov Centorordéa Seftood- 
pevos éxéXevoe Tv veavioxoy Kardptacba nat Kabepedoat mavtas dpnoTy 
Atovicg mporevédpevoy .. . of TodAot jvaykacay, ds 6 paris éxédevce, THY 
Ovoiav cuvredecOjvat. 

b The animal substituted for human life: legend at Potniai of 
D. AlyoBddos. R. 76°: legend at Patrai concerning the sacrifice of 
a maiden to A. Kadvdomos, Paus. 7. 21, 1-5. Cf. human sacrifice 
among the Getai in the worship of Zamolxis, Herod. 4. 94. 

*7 Paus, 8, 23, 1 (at Alea) Atovicou vads kat dyadpa" toir@ mapa eros 
Ekeepetay €optiy ctyovot, kal ev Avorvcov th éopry Kara padvrevpa ex AeAov 
pacttyoivrat yuvaixes, kaOa kal of Smapriaray epnBor mapa rH *’Opbia. 

% 1b. 7. 19, 6 (at Patrai) MavoacOu 8€ otra déyovrat Ouovres rH 
"Apréwdt dvOparous. éxéxpyro S€ avrois mpdrepov ért ex Aehhav os Baote’s 
Lévos mapayevdpervds ogiow ent tiv yay Eevixdy dpa dydpevos Saipova, ra és 
tay Ovoiay tis TpekAapias mavoer. "YAiov b€ ddovons Kai vepopevov ra Aadupa 
Tév "EXAjver Evpimvdos 6 Evaipovos NapBdver Adpvaxa, Atovicov dé &yapa 
hy év rH Adpvaxt. Lb. 20. I Te Oe@ dé evrds ths dpvaxos émixArAyows pev 
éorw Aioupyarns, of d€ abrov és Ta pddiota Gepamevovtes evvéa ré claw Avdpes, 
ods dy ék mdvrev 6 djpos mpoeAnrat kar’ dkiopa, kal oar yuvaixes Tois dv8pdor. 
pia O€ dv ri éopra vuxri és 1d éxrds éper tiv Adpvaxa 6 lepers. Vide 
Artemis, R. 35. (Cf. Paus. 3. 24, 3 at Brasiai on Laconian coast 
of dvOpemo A€yovow oi evradOa odSéow spodoyotvres “EAAjvav os LepeAn 
Tékot Tov maida ex Aids, kat ims Tod Kddpov hapabeioa és Adpvaxa airy Kal 
Advucos éuBrnein Kat tHv Adpvaxa ims Tod KAVSwVOS exreceiv pag és THY 
ogerépay, xai SepéAnv per, ov yap avriy mwepiovoay ere ebpeiv, enupavas Oayrat, 
Atévvaor 8€ dvabpepa A€yovow. . .. Bpactarae S€ kai rade emidéyouvow, “Iva 
odicw és thy xopav aixécOa mravapevny, eAOotcay Se eOehyoar Tov 
Atovicou yevérOat tpopdv. Kai arodaivovat per rd dvtpov EvOa Tov Aisvucov 


> -” a 
COpeivev “Iva, xadovor 8 Kai rb wéStov Atovicou Kqror.) 
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8 Ritual of resurrection or return of the God. Cf. R. 35. Plut. 
De Isid. et Ostr. 35, p. 364 F “Apyetois 8€ Bovyevis Assvucos enixAny 
éoriv’ dvaxahoivra 8 airév ind cadntyyev é& Datos, euBdddovres és tH 
aBvocov dpva 7G Tvdady ras 8¢ oddmcyyas év Oipoos dmoxpimrovaw, ds 
Zwxpdrns €év rois mepi ‘Ociay elpnxev. ‘Opodoyel d€ Kai ra Teravixd kat rd 
Nuxrédta rois Aeyouevors "Ocipidos Stacmacpois kat rais dvaBidoect Kat 
madtyyeverias, 671 E odAmry§ puxpais Somep “Apyeios rois Atovvaios 
dvaxahotpevor rdv Oedv xpdvra. Cf. Rhodian festival, Jahresheft. Oster. 
Arch. Inst. 1904 16 Sdpaidy rH éneyeipovre roy Oedv ... Kai rots Tov Oedv 
Uuvncact card piva Kal rais rod Beod dé xabddors dvoi rois . . . (Roman 
Imp. period). Plut., p. 365 A xat Aeddol ra rod Atovicov Aeiava 
wap’ avrois mapa To xpnornptov droxeitOa vopitovot’ Kat Odovaw of "Octor 
Bvaiav axéppyrov év tO lepG@ rod ‘Andddavos Grav ai Oviides eyelpwor ray 
Aucvirny, Cf. Serv. Verg. Georg. 1. 166 Nonnulli Liberum Patrem 
apud Graecos Ackvirny dici adserunt: vannus autem apud eos Aikvor 
nuncupatur, ubi de more positus esse dicitur, postquam est utero 
matris editus. Cf. Demeter, R. 2298-4, vol. 3, p. 361. 


a Cereal offerings (cf. Demeter, R. 211, 2298, offerings of first- 
fruits in Aikvov): Theocr. Jd. 26: 
xai pev dpepdpevar Aagias Spuds adypia Pvdra 
kirody Te (wovta Kai dodddeAov tov bmép yas 
év xabapd Aepavt xdpov Svoxaidexa Bopos, 
tas tpeis Ta Tepédg, Tos évvéa to Atcoviog. 
iepa 8 ek xiotas momavetpara yepoiv édoioa 
edpdpes xaréGevro veodpénrwv emi Ropar. 
Wineless offerings at Athens, vide Geogr. Reg. s.v.‘ Attica,’ p. 327. 
Plut. De Sanit, p. 132 F atr@ 1r@ Atoviow moddants vydddra 
Ovoper, 
®b Paroemiog. Graec. Diogen. 3. 43 Baxyys tpdémov én rév cromndar, 
map’ dcop ai Baxxat oryoow, 
*"c > Birth-legends arising out of local ritual, Hom. Hymn. Drony's. I: 
of pév yap Apaxdyo o” of 8 "Ikdp@ jvenocoon 
do’, of 8 év Nake, Siov yévos, cipagiara, 
of 86 o” én ‘Adde@ morap@ Babvduwrerre 
Kugapevny ZepeAny texcey Aut repmixepavya, 
Dro & ev OnByow, dvak, ve d€yovar yevérOa, 
Theocr, /d. 26. 33: 
xaipoe pev Atdvucos bv ev Apaxdve uddevre 
Zets Umaros peydAav éniyouviéa xdtfero Nvcas, 
Cf. Diod. 3. 66 dugioByrotcr 8€ Kai médets obx cdiyar ‘ENAnvides THs TovToV 


FARNELL. ¥ x 
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‘ , ae \ 
rexvocews’ Kai yap "Hyeiot cai Ndgtot, mpos d& rovrois of tas "Ehevdepas 
2a sp eee ee Bren tas , - 
olkodyres Kat Titot kat wAcious Erepot map’ éavrois dropaivovrat rexvabyvat, 


- The God of Festivals. 


%° Plato, Laws 653 D Geot 8€ olereipavres rd T&v dvOpdmav énimovoy 
meuxds yévos ... Movoas "ArdAdwrd Te Movonyérny Kai Aidvucov cuveop- 
raoras @ocav. 790 E al rav exppdvav Bacyeidv idoes ratry tH Tis 
xunoews Epa xopeia xal povon xpopévat. 

% Eur. Bacch. 377: 

és rad eye 
Oravevew re xopois, 
peta tT avAov yeAdoa 
amonaieal te pepipvas. 

Soph. Ans. 1146: 

Io nip mredvrav 
xopay’ dorpav, vxiov 
Pbeyparav érioxore. 
% Arist. Lysisir. 1279: 
mpdocaye xopdv, éemayaye Xdptras 
émi 5€ kddecov “Aprepv 
émt d€ didvpov dyéxopoy “Iniov 
edppov’, emt b€ Nuatov 
bs pera pawdor Bdkytos dppace Sdaterat. 
Festival titles. 


8% Dionysos AiAwvets in Athens: C. Z. A. 3. 297 on seat in theatre 
of Dionysos iepéws AtdAwréws Atcovicov. Cf. 193 private dedication 
Atoviom AddAwvel .. . eri lepéws biAnuovos (Roman period). 

% Dionysos "Evaydvos at Magnesia on Maeander: Kern, Zuschr. 
v. Magnesia, 213%. ‘lepevs Avovicov evaywviov (first century B.C.). 

%5 Dionysos OpiapBos: Arr. Anab. 6. 28 OpiapBov avrdy émixdnOjvat 
rév Atdyycov Kat ras émi tais vinas tals éx modcpou topras emt To aire 
rovr@ OpidpBous. Cf. Diod. Sic. 5. 2. Athenae. p. 30 B. Tiara mapa 
Aapyaxnvois 6 Tpinros, 6 atros dy 1G Atoviow, é& émibérov Kadovpevos 
otras, &s OpiapBos kat AipayBos. Cf. Eur, Bacch. 525 “16: Aibvpapp’ 
épav Epoeva ravde Babi div. Cf. Geog. Reg. s.v. Delphi. Plat. Laws 
700 B Atovicov yeveots ABipapBos eydpevos. Pind. Ol. 13. 25 Tat 
Atovicou rébev éképavey civ Bonddra xdperes SiOuvpduBe ; Schol. zbzd. 6 
Uivdapos ev pev rois ‘Yropynpacw ev Nago dyolv ebpeOivac mparov b:OupapBov, 
év 8€ rq mpate Tav SibupdpBov ev OnBats, évraiOa 8 ev KopivOy. Bergk, 
Frag. Adesp. 3. 109 “laxxe SiSipapBe (OpiapBe Dind.) od ravde yopayé. 
Pratinas Fr. 1. 10 d8e cot deftd | xal odds Scappipd, OprapBodOipapBe, | 
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xiocoxair’ dvag, drove rav éudv Awpiav xopeiav. Plut. Vit, Marcell. 22 
Awvicw , .. dv Ettov cai OpiapBov évopdfoper, 

** Dionysos Anveis at Mykonos: R. 44. 

* Dionysos MeAnduevos: Paus. 1. 2, § (Acovicov répevos near the 
Dipylon at Athens) Asdvugov 8€ rodroy xadotor MeArspevov emi Ady@ rode 
ep’ droig mep *AndANova Movonyérqv. C.J. A. 3. 20 lepets Medropévov 
(? time of Hadrian), Cf. 274 icpeds MeAropévov Atovicou ¢& Eivedéy. 
278 A. MeAropévov éx rexveroy, At Acharnai: Paus. 1. 31, 6 Acdyvooy 
(évopagover) MeAmduevov. Dionysos Movoayérns: see Geogr. Reg. Naxos, 
p- 333- Harpokrat, s.v. Edvei8ar’ yévos dort map’ ’AGnvaios obras évopaté- 
pevoy EbveiSat, Hoav 8 xOap@doi mpbs tas icpovpyias mapéxovres Thy xpetay. 
Phot. s.v. yévos ’A@jryot povoixdy dad Etveo rod "ldcvovos Kai “YyurtAns. 
[Cf. Hom. 7. 7. 468.] At Priene: Hiller von Giartringen, /uschriften 
von Priene 174, 1. 15 Gicer (5 iepeds) b€ kai ras Oucias ras ev ro Ocdrpw TO 
Awvicw TH Medropéve (second century B.c.). 

% Dionysos (?) Mapamaifev: private dedication Atovicw Maparai- 
govrt, found at Eleusis: Zh. Arch. 1895, p. 103 (inscr. ? third 
century A. D.). 

8 Dionysos Xopeios: C. L. A. 3. 34>, letter of Trajan rois mepi 
Atdvucov rov xopeiov rexviras, Cf. Acdvuoos Xopeds at Paros, Ath. Mitth. 
1901, p. 219. 

100 A, Tprernpixds + inscr. of Roman period from Melos, probably 
connected with a company of piora, Hell. Journ. 1897, p. 15 (C.L. G. 
Ins. Mar. Aeg. 1089) Atoviow Tprernpixa. 

101 Toernpixd festivals: Hom. H. Frag. in Bacch. 1, 11: 

as 8€ rdpev tpia cot mdvras, tpiernpiow aie 
GvOpwroe péLovar tedyécoas ExarduBas. 
Ov. Fast. 1. 393 
Festa corymbiferi celebrabas, Graecia, Bacchi, 
Tertia quae solito tempore bruma refert. 


a@ In Thrace: R. 61°, 64. 

b Boeotia: R. 65, 68, 77. Prob. Verg. Georg. 3. 43 Cithaeron 
mons est Boeotiae, ubi arcana Liberi Patris sacra celebrantur tertio 
quoque anno quae trieterica dicuntur. Orph. Hymn, 45. 6: 

(ZepeAn) tysds revgapévy map’ dyavgs Mepoeporeins, 
év Oynroiot Bporoiow ava tpernpidas Spas, 
yvika gov Bdxxov yovinny ddiva tehovor 
eliepdy te tpdmelay id puornpid 6" dyvd. 
¢ Delphi: R. 66. 
X 2 
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4 Opus: C. L. G. Sept. 3. 282 dyavobernoas trav rprernpixav Aovuoeioy 
(time of Augustus). 

© Alea: R. 87. 

f Andros: Paus. 6. 26, 2 Aéyovor dé cai “Avdpior mapa Eros oiow és 
Tou Atovicoy ray éopriy peiv olvoy aitoparoy ex Tod iepod. Cf. R. 1053. 

& At Mitylene: Ael. Var. Hist. 13. 2 ai pév tov Geov rprernpides 
adixovro. 

h Pergamon: Frankel, Juschriften, 248. 

i Priene: Hiller von Gartringen, Dée Inschrifien von Priene, 113, 
1. 79 (first century B.c.) ras dyopévas rH Atovduw . . . Tprernpidas. 

k Korkyra: C. J. G. 1845. R. 104i, 

1 Crete: R. 82. 


108 Other festivals. 

® In Thrace: R. 2. 

b In Greece: Uporpiyaua: R. 45i. 

© Delphi: R. 66. 

d *Aypidia in Boeotia: R. 75. 

© Festival at Thespiai: C. J. G. 1633 9 Bovdy cat 6 Bjpos .. . 
ieparevoacav “Ioidos Kai ’AvovBiSos rH wd eis thy Atovicov éoprnv. At 
Orchomenos: C. Z. G. 1579 dvdpecce xopayeioavres vixdoavres Atovtow 
dvéBetxay (circ. 100 B.c.). At Chaironeia: C.J. G. Sept. 3409 dywvobe- 
rhoas Awovyciov ... Awvicw... arébexe. Lb. 3392 edecxvopdpnoe Zarupos 
«+ + €mpédreoba 8€ tov iapeia Atoricov, Plut. 527 D 9 mdrpios rav 
Atovvoiwy éopti ro madatdy éréumeto Snuotixds Kat aps, audopeds olvou kat 
KAnparis, eira tpdyov ris eiAKev, GAdos iayddwv dpptyov jKodovber Kopicov, 
ent waoe 8 6 paddéds* GAAG viv radra mapedparat Kal Hpdmotat, ypvoopdtav 
mrepipepopévay Kai ipariwv modvred@y kal Cevydv éAavvopévav xat mporw- 
arelov, 

f Agrionia, in Kos, Kalymna, Byzantion, Lindos, R. 75. 

& via, in Elis: R. 34°, and Geogr. Reg. Elis, p. 329. 

bh Lampteria, at Pellene: R. 46. 

i At Patrai: R. 88 €opri Acovicou Alovpyjrov. 

k At Hermione: R. 85>. 


1 In Laconia: Paus. 3. 22, 2 Atovicou 8€ dpos iepdy Aapiotov Kadov- 
pevév éatt , .. Kai pos apxopevou Atovice ry éopriy &yovaw, adda re és TA 
Spapeva A€yovres kai @s Bérpuy évraviba dvevpicxovaw apaiov. Vide Geogr. 
Reg. ‘Laconia,’ p. 328. Athenae. p. 631 B (at Sparta)  3@ xaO’ qpas 


, ’ 2 =? , > ine? 3¥ a we cy € 
wuppixn Asovuciaxn tts etvar Soxel, emterxeatepa ovea THs apxatas. Exover yap ot 
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Spxoipevor Gipoous dvri Sopdrav, mpotevra S€ én’ adAjdovs Kal vdpOykas Kat 
Aaprddas épovow, spxoivrai re ra wept roy Ardvucov kat (ra mepi) rovs 
"Ivbods Ere re ra wept rov TevOéa, 

m Naupactos: (?)Schol. Arist. Acharn. 194, Atovicta 8 éopr} 
Atovicroy qv iyyov Navmdxriot. 

n At Eretria: C. Z G. 2144 6 fepets rod Acopiaov eire érecdy 7H 
Tom Tov Atovicou 7 ppoupa anjdOev, 

° Megara: C.L. G. Sept. 21 ra Atoviowa, circ. 180 B.c. Sikyon, 
R. 45° 

p Argos: R. 89. 

4 On the road from Argos to Tegea: Paus. 2. 24, 6 Ipds dé rot 
*Epagivou tais xara rd Spos éxBodais Atovdow xai Mavi Giover, 7G Atoviow O€ 
kai éopriy dyovet KaXoupevyy TupBnv. Festivals at Phigaleia and in the 
territory of the Kuvaacis, vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. ‘Arcadia,’ pp. 328, 329. 

r Aigina: C. LZ. G. 2139” dvemeiv rov orépavov ... Atonoloy év 7a 
Oedrp», second century B.c. 

8 Delos: Bull. Corr. Heil. 1883, 105 els Atovioia raidor kopmddv 
tpaygdav ... of dé émedeigavro TG Beg. 

t Paros: C. 2. G, add. 2374° ra Atovioia ra peydda, Naxos: 
vide Geogr. Reg. 8.0. p. 333- 

u Astypalaia: C. 2. G. Mar. Aeg, iti. 169 Tot mpurdnes roi 
mpuravetovtes pijva “loBdxxiov arepavardvrwy abrév rois Atovvoios ev TO 
dyaut 76 tpaypdiav, 

v Syros: C.Z. G. 2347° ra Aroviota, 

w Tenos: C. Zl. G. 2330-1 ra Awviow. Cf. B.C. H. 1902, p. 43°, 
1903, p. 242. 

x Keos: C.I. G. 2354, 2358 1a Atoviora, Athenae. 456 D acl» ev 
"Jouhids tov TQ Atorvaw Ovdpevov Botv ind twos Tay veavioxav mater Oat 
merece’ wAnoion dé rhs éopras otons..... 

y Chios: Dittenb. Sy//. 150, circ. 277 B.C. dveimeiv tov lepoxnpuxa 
Atovvoiots Stray of rev raidwy xopoi pedAdwow adyovier ba, 

z Amorgos: C.J. G. add. 2263¢ ra Acoviowa. Imbros: Geogr. 
Reg., p. 333- 

103 a Rhodes: C.J. G. 2525 >, inscr. of the Dionysiastai mentioning 
& rév Baxxeloy troboxd. 

b Lindos: C.l.G.Mar. Aeg. 1.762 ra Zpivhia in honour of Dionysos. 
Athenae. p. 445 A-B ’Avdéas 8€ 6 Aivdios .. . ds Gyot iddprqotos év T@ 
epi rav év ‘Péd Zpuwbciov, .. . Tavra rov Biov éd:ovuciagev . . . obros S€ Kat 
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xopedias emotes kai GAka TwoAda ev roiTe TO tpdny tev Tompdrar, 4 Eipye 
rois pe” atrod addopopovor, C.1.G. Mar. Aeg. 57 ta dtoviowa 
combined in Roman period with ra ’Ade£dvSpea. 


© Kos: Paton and Hicks, Juscr.no. 5, inscr. mentioning ra Atoyvora 
and the fepoxapvé. 
; ¢ Thera: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 217. 


e Pontos: R. 63° Lampsakos: C./. G. 3640 proclamation of a 
Crown Tots Acovuciors. 


f Erythrai: C.l. G. Mar. Aeg. 1. 6 dyavobéras ray Acovvoiav kai 
ZeAevxeiav (earlier part of third century B.c.). 


& Teos: C. Z,G. 3062 fragmentary inscr. mentioning 4 dvokis rot 
veo and 4 eis trav vedv tov Acovvcou topeia — xat Oupidadat Kal AvxXvoUS 
évarrrecOas €v TH VEG. 3067 Ta Atowwara, 

h Tonia: R. 63° Smyrna and Miletos Geogr. R., p. 331. 

i Magnesia on Maeander: Kern, Zuschr. 102, 106, &c. 


k Knidos: C. ZG. Graec. Mar. Aeg. iii. 322 (first century B.c.) 


Awvuciov €v To mpaT@ dyau TO povarkg. 
1 Tarentum: Plat. Laws, p. 637 médw mepi ra Atoviora pebvovear. 


40 The reyvira: Atcovioov. Arist. Rhes. 3. 2 wat 6 pév Atoyyooxddakas, 
abroi 8€ abrots rexvitas Kadovow, 


Centres of activity. 


@ Lebedos: Strab. 643 "Evraiéa rav mept rov Atdyyvoov texmrav 7 
U n ? ’ ¢ s € , > ia , ’ 4 2a , 
givodos trav év ‘lwvia péxpe “EAAnonévrou, ev 7 wavyyupis Te Kat ayaves kat 
» a 7 , eee Cae » , 
ros ovvredovvrat 7G AtovvTwm, ev Téw S€ @kovv mpdrepov . . . éumerovans 
wm. , GC 
8€ atdcews cis "Edecov xarépvyov, Arrddov dé eis Mudvenaov avtovs 
, “ 
Katagrnoavros ... mpeaBevorrat Thor Seduevor ‘Popaiwy pr mepudely emcres- 
xoperny edict tHv Mudvynoor, of dé peréarnoay eis AcBe8ov, SeLapévov Trav 
a, > , x Al , > . > é 
AcBediov dopévas 8a thy Karéxoveav avrovs ddtyavdpiay, 


b C.1.G, 3067 inscr. from Teos (period of Eumenes II of Perga- 
mon), complimentary vote of the rd xowd» ray epi rov Atévucoy rexnrav 
tov én’ "lwvias kat “EAAnomévrov kai r&v rept rov xabyyeusva Aidvucoy. . « 
Tapa trav texurav aOdvaros ddé£a, obs Kat Geoi cat Bacidets Kal mdvres 
"EdAnves tipaot, Sedaxdres tyv te dovAiay Kai dodadeay maot . . . Kara- 
kodovoivres trois rod "AréAXwves xpyopois. Cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1906, 
Pp. LOT rév orépavoy avaxnpdéa Atovvciay r@ dyavt. 


¢ In Argos: Le Bas-Foucart, Mégaride 116% rd xowdy rev mepi 
Atdyvoov rexurav rev ef loOpod kal Nepéas, ras év "Apyet cuvddov. 
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d Thrace: Dumont, Jnscr. ef monum. figur. de la Thrace, p. 38, 
dedication in reign of Septimius Severus 76 Baxyeig ’Actavév. 

© Macedon, Pieria: Liiders, Dre Dionys. Kinsil. no. 99 (Le Bas 
504) 1d xowdy rev mepi rov Atdvucoy rexverrdy Tov els "IoOudy Kat Teepiav 
ouvreovvrov. 

f Opous: C.L.G. Sept. 3. 278 (Collitz, Dralect-Inschrift. 1302) 
Wofe rois wept tov Atdvucoy rexvirats rois €£ "IoOpod nat Nepéas ovvredovar 
6é &v ’Omodyre ered) SwrédAys ... Kal d yura abrod,.. &v 1@ duepare a 
enowcavro To "AméAXon Kai ro ‘Eppa xal tais Movoas, .. . dscacapjoarres 
év ra anepooe Gras xaP éxacroy énavrov AauBavyg & civodos tay rexmrav 
dpyiptoy Ovoias tO ’AmdAAwrt Kai rH ‘Eppa kat rais Moveats. 

& Delphi: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p- 348 (cf. p. 352), in recently 
discovered hymn to Apollo Badxxou péyas GupromAn€ Eopos (?) iepds 
reyurav, Cf. Amphictyonic decree giving dovAla and dréAea to the 
rexvira, Liiders, Die Dionys. Kiinstl. no. 74. 

h Aitolia: C./.G. 3046 decree recognizing the daovAia of temple 
of Dionysos in Teos ywopevas rots Trios ras éydind&ios Kal tas douras 
oikovopias xabds Kai rois Atovvataxois rexvirats 6 répos tev Alrwhav xedevet. 
Circ. 190 B.C. 

i Korkyra: C.Z G. 1845, private bequest to the state (1. 3) «is 
ray Trav Teyuirav picbwow rd Acovicg. 1. 16 dyéra ra Acoviow ag’ of « 
apfavrat map’ Arepov énavrédv (? second century B. c.). 

k Thebes: C.l. G. 2413, 2414, two letters of Roman consul to 
the reyvira (circ. 100-70 B.C.) ovyxepd evexa rod Aiovicov Kai Tot 
émirnSeipatos oF mpoeotyxate ipas mavramacw Gdetroupynrous elvat: 2414 
Srpariyis Uraros “Popaioy rH cvvddp rev mepi rov Atdyvgov Texnray xaipeww. 
2485 1O xowdy Tay mepi Tov Atdvucoy TexMiTav trav €£ “Iobpov Kat Nepéas. 
Thespiai cf. R. 104%. 

1 Chalkis: Bull. Corr. Hell, 1892, p. 92 1d xowdy Trav epi tav 
Atvucoy rexvirav tov e& “IoOpod Kal Nepéas auvtedovrtay be ey Xadxide 
(inscr. second century B.C.). 

m Athens: R. 99. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 96, decree of 
Amphictyones of Delphi mparos d€ mavroy (6 dijpos ’AOnvaiwy) euneyayee 
rexvirav cvvodoy (xai dyonorav) Oupedtxots Kat oxnvixods dyovas énoingev 
(second century z.c.). Athenae. 212 D émjyrqcay 8 ara (AOqvion) Kai 
ol mepi rov Aidvuaor Texvirat, Tov dyyedov Tov véov Atovicou xadotvres ent Thy 
xowhy otiav kai ras mepi ravtyy ebyds Te Kai omovbds. Peiraieus : Eph. Arch. 
1884, p- 47, decree of the Atovvotacrai, Circ. 300 B.C. casvervarar hd 
@yadpa too Atovicoy Tois épyedow Kai mpooSpucaro Kata Thy narreiay Tou 
Geos. Eleusis: C. 7. A. 2. 628 (circ. 100 B.c.), inscr. referring to 4 
civodos Tay rept Aidvucoy TexviTav and to their vata: rj Anpntpt wai rh Képn. 
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n Isthmos and Nemea: R. 104°. Thespiai: Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1895, p. 316, decree—third century p.c.—of the teyvira: oi &£ “Io6pod 
xai Nepéas (in answer to a letter from the city of Thespiai inviting them 
to take part in the reorganization of the festival of the Muses) 6 
Gupedixés ayav orepavirns mparov éyévero, dywvoberobvtos “Iepoxdéous, tepéws 
b€ réyv Movedy Mvaciavos, dé bé trav rexuray Aioxvdov. 

© Sikyon: Plut. Vit. Arat. 53 péAy ijSero mpos KeOdpav ind roy mept Tov 
Aiéyucoy rexirar. 

P Messenia: Plut. V7, Cleom.12 rots mepi rov Aidvucov rexviras éx 
Meconyns diamopevopevous KaBav. 

4 Kypros: C.J. G. 2620 ’Adpodirn Madia 4 médts Tagdiovy KadXurrov 
KadXinmov dpyxtepevovra tis méAews kat tev wept tov Aidvvooy Kat rods 
Evepyéras texvitov. 

t Smyrna: C.L.G. 3190 4 iepa civodos ray mepi roy Bpwoéa Atdyucoy 
Texverr@p Kat pvotey Mdpxoy AvpnAtov Xapidjpov "Iovdcavdy rév . , . Baxxov 
tuv Oeod. 3176 Madpxos Atpndwos Kaicap... cvvddo rav epi tov Bpioéa 
A:évugov xaipew (both of same period, 147 a.D.). Cf. C.L.G. 3160 
Bpynoei Atcovriow Olvépaos mpvrans kai ipvedds. 

8 Priene: Plut. Vet, Anton. 57 (Avramos) rots mepi tov Atdvucov 
Texvirats Ipenvny edaxev oixnrnptor. 

t Tasos: Le Bas-Waddington, Asve ALineure 281 Tvdpn tod xowod 
rav rept rov Atdvucov texurev ev "lavia «ai ‘EAAnomdvtov Kat rav mept 
rv xabnyepdva Aidvucoy .. . (tragic and comic actors sent to Lykia and 
elsewhere) rods 5€ veunOévras mdvras éntredécat toils Tov Arovuoioy dyavas 
€p Tots wpiopevors katpois mdvra mapacydvras dxohovOws rois Tey "lacéwy 
vopos (C. I. G. 2671 1a Atordora at Iasos). Cf. inser. in Hell. Journ. 
1887, pp. 98 and ror. 

u Pessinous: C. J. G. 4081 of mepi tov Ardvucov rexveiras (late 
Roman). At Ankyra: Liiders, op. cit. no. 94 Wogiopa rijs lepas 
Oupeduxis meptrodcotixijs ourddou (Trav dws THs oikovperns) mepi Tov Ardyucoy 
kat Abroxpdropa Tpatavov ’ASptavdv véov Ardvucoy [rexurav orlepaurar. So 
also at Aphrodisias, 7d. 98. 

v Tralles: C.L. G. 2933 4 cvivodos rav mepi tov Atdyvooy rexvertar 
tev and “levias kai ‘EAAnondvrov. 

w At Tigranokerta in Armenia: Plut. Vit. Lucull. 29 mvvOavépevos 
S€ moddots ev rH médet KaTeAnpOat rev wept Tov AidvuToy texuray, obs 6 
Teypdvns mavraxdbev AOpoixer péAdwv dodekvivar To KateoKevacpevoy on" 
abrot Oarpov, éxpycaro Tovrois mpos ros dyavas KTH. 

* Ptolemais in Egypt: Bull. Corr. Hell. 9, p. 154. At Alexan- 
dreia: Athenae. 198 C (in the woumj of Ptolemy Philadelphus) iepets 


- . ~ 
Atovugoy xai mapres of wept tov Acévucoy rexvirat. 
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y Neapolis: Plut. Vit, Brut. 21 ray mepi rov Aidvycoy rexuirav adros 
els Néay modw karaBas évéruxe mretoros. Ch. C. LZ. G. Ste. Ital. 737 
6a Biov dpxtepéa tepGs cuvddov Ovpedtis tOv mepi Tov Atévvooy Texvirav 
(period of Antoninus Pius). 

z Rhegion: C./.G. 5762 ré xowoy trav mepi rov Ardvucov rexurav 
(early Roman period). 


aa Syracuse: Liiders, op. cit. no. ror. 
bb Magnesia on Maeander: Kern, Juschr. v. Magnesia, 89, \. 21, 


decree of ré xowdy tv wept tov Atdvucoy Texter. Stas oy haivyrat 7d 
Kowoy ray mept rov Aidvucoy rexuTay Tinay THY TE THs Oeas emipdverav Kat Tov 
Ojpor rév Mayrynror, 

108 The festival of Gcodaicra. 


Hesych. s.v. Gcodaiatos Atdvucos, Suidas, s.v.’Aorvdpduta mapa AiBvow 
oiovel ras médews yevéOAta, Kai Ocodaiora éopti év 7 erie Aidvucoy Kai Tas 
Nipoas. Cf. the Gcoféna at Delphi, vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Delphi, p. 326. 
In Andros: Plin, W.H. 2. 231 Andro in insula templo Liberi patris 
fontem nonis Ianuariis semper vini sapore fluere Mucianus ter consul 
credit: dies @codaiova vocatur. Anaphe: C.J. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. iii. 
249, 1. 23 roils Gcvdacios. Lesbos: 7d. ii. 68, 1. 9 Ocodaicta, ? Kos: 
Paton and Hicks 36%, month @evdaicws. Kalymna: Bull. Corr. 
Hell, 1884, 31, 1. 16, month @evdaiows. Rhodes: C. 1G. 8518, 
Dittenb. Sy//og. 375, month @cvdaiows. Lindos: C. 7. G. Jus. Mar. 
Aeg. i. 905 month Gevdaiows. Jb. 791 Boxémia Ocodaiow. Crete: 
C. I. G. 2554, |. 32, treaty between Latous and Olous ¢» OQcvdaicios 
mapayyéAXovres. ? Cretan month @ev8aioos= Attic Gamelion, vide Paton 
and Hicks, p. 332. 

15a The xaray@ya at Priene : Hiller von Gartringen, Juschr.v. Priene 
174 (second century B. C.) ént roicde mwdovpev rH lepwovrny tod Atovicou 
rou ddéov" 6 mpidpevos icpyaerar xpdvov Soov Gp Biot iepnoerar S€ Kai Tov 
Atovicov rod xaraywytov ... 1. 19 éxéra 8€ Kai orodny Hv Gp BovAnras Kut 
orépavov xpvaodv pijva Anvadva kat ’Avdeornpiava® kat Tols KaTaywyiots 


xadnynoera TOY ovyxataydvTey Tov Ardvucoy, 
Attic Festivals. 


1% In the month Hogededv. 

a Theophr. Char. 3 Wocedeavos ra car’ dypovs Atovicia, Hesych. 
§.0. Acoviata’ opr "AGAynat Avoviaw Hyeto, Ta per kar’ adypous pnvos Toces- 
Seavos (ra Sé Anvaia pnvis Anvasdvos, ra de év Gores EXadnBodavos). 

b Plut. 1098 B-C xai yap of Ocpamovres Grav Kpdua Seenvaow  Atoyiora 


- La f 
kar’ dypov Gyact obx dv aire tov Gdodvypov Uropetvas Kai roy EdpuBov, 
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¢ Aristoph. Acharn, 202: 
Gf ra xar dypots elowwy Arovvora. 
241: Evgnpetre edhnpeire. 
mpoira ’s ro mpdabev ddiyor 9 Kavnhédpos* 
6 EavOias tov dhaddov dpOdv orncdre. 
kardOouv 1d xavoty & Ovyarep, W draptdpeba. 
d Athenae. p. 622 D (song of the adrogepor) : 
“Sot Bdxxe tavde povoay ayAaicoper, 
Gmhowv pvOpdv xéorres aidd@ pede, 
xawdv, drapOévevtor, ovxi tais mapos 
xexpnpévay @baiow, add’ dxnparor, 
xardpyopev Tov Dpyoy.” 
elra mpoorpéxovres ermbatoy ots dv mpoédowro, arddny dé Exparrov' 6 dé 
adrroddpos ib Badifov xaramryobeis aifddw. Aristot. Poe. 4 9 de 
[xoppdia] dd roy ra haddexd [e€apydvrav], a ere kai viv év moddais Tov wédewy 
Stapéver vopifdpeva, 

e Harpokration, s.v. @eoina. Avxoipyos év 7H dtadtcacia Kpoxavdéev 
mpos Kotpwridas, ta xara Snpovs Atoviora Gcoina éd€yero, ev ols of yevvprat 
énéBvov’ rév yap Atérucoy Oéowov Ereyov, ds SyAoi Aicywros Kat “Iorpos év 
a’ Suvaywyav. 

f Schol. Lycophr. 1247 os Aisyvdos* mérep O€owe, Mawddav Ceveripie 
(Aesch. Frag. 350). Photius, s.v. Qcoivtoy iepdv Acovicou" dd’ ob Kat yévos. 
Cf R. 1244. 

wT Salamis: C. L.A. 2. 594 Atovvciov rév dy Zadapive rpaywdois. 
Aristot. Ath. Pol. 54 Anpodor 5€ kai és Sadapiva dpxovra kal eis Hetpacéa 
Snjpapyxon of rd re Atoviata movotaw éxarépwhev Kai yopnyous xabioract. 

18 Eleusis: cf. Demeter-Persephone, R. 230. Eph. Arch. 1883, 
83 Atovvoioy tO marpig dyau "Edevoin (third century B.c.). C. L.A. 4. 
5744 (inscr. from Eleusis ? fourth century B. c.) 6 Sipapxos rébuce TO 
Atoviug tnép iyeias xal carnpias tév Snporay. 

® Brauron: Schol. Ar. Pax 874 év Bpavpau ra Atoviota iyero Kai 
Kad” Exacrov Sjpov. 

ne Kollytos : Aeschin. contr. Timarch. 157 €v Trois Kar’ dypovs Atovy- 
ciows kopgdav dvrwp ev KoddtT@. Cf. Demosth. De Cor. 180. 

™ Acharnai: C. L.A. 4. 587 > (2, p. 147) inscr. of fourth century 
mentioning +3 Oéarpov [? from Acharnai]. 

"? Tkaria: C.L.A. 4 (2, p. 139), no. 572° eynpicdar “Ikapeiow 
émaweoat Nixwva tov djpapxov Kai dverreiy rov knpuxa ri orehavodaty ‘Ixaptets 
Nixava kai 6 8jpos 6 ‘Ikaptewv rév Sijpapxov Srt xadds xai Sixaias TO 
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Avoriaw ray copriy éroingey Kai tov dyava. C. J. A. 4 (2), p. 280 
emtpeAntai ris émirxevns tov dyddpatos dvebecay to Atovicw. Papers 
Americ. School, v. pp. 86-87 Mvyoidoxos . . . tpaydcis yopryav évika 
(fourth century B.c.). Athenae. p. 40 B dé péOns xai 4 rijs kapedias Kat 
9 Tis tpaypdias eipea ev “Ixapig tis "Arrixjs etpéby. Cf. fragment of 
Eratosthenes ap. Hyg. Poet. Asir. 2, 4 ‘Ikdptoe woot mpara mept rpdyov 
Spxncayro. 

U3 Phiye: Isai. Or. 8.15 els Atoviora els dypdv Fyev det qpas. Cf. 
§ 35 Kipov éréxryro obciay dypov pev Pruqor. 

4 Axone: C. 1. A. 2, 585 Acovvatar rois kopwbois rois Aigwrqat. 

45? Myrrhinous: C. L.A. 2. 578 ri b€ évdrer emi déxa rov Moodedvos 
pnvds xpnuarifew me[pt Atovluciar, 

ué Peiraieus: Demosth. Afefd. 10 Nopos, Etnyopos elrev’ drav 
nour) 7 7G Avopiow év Lepaset xai of Kapmdol cai of rpaygdoi. C. 1. A. 
4 (2), p. 202, no. 834», col. 1, L. 28 eis Atoniota ra ev Metpacet emord- 
rag els Ovoiay AA. C.L. A. 2. 467, 16 kai rois Metpaios rG Atoriow raipov 
mapyyayov kai Zvoav (ol epyBor), circ. 100 B.C.; cf. 2. 589. Cf. Aelian 
Var. Hist. 2. 13 xai Metpatot 8€ dyorCopévou rot Etpumi8ou Kai eked xarzyet 
(6 Bwxpdrys). C.D. A. 2. 741% [éy Atopuoiwy ray [év Metlpaltet mapa 
Bowr|év in schedule of state-accounts, period of Lycurgos. 

6a Plat. Rep. 475 D of re Pidgeon .. . Somep drropepoboxéres ra dra 
émaxotcat ravray xopav mepiOéover Tois Atovuciows, otre tHy Kara médets ove 
réy xara x@pas drodemdpevot. 

NT *Agkodagpds: Aristoph. Plut. 1129 doxeAla” evravéa. Schol. 24. 
év péow d€ Tod bedtpov éridevtn doxots mehvonpévous Kai GAndippevous, eis 
obs evadddpevoe dAtoGavoy, kabamep EvBovdos ev Aapadeia, pyoiv otras" 

kat mpés ye Tovrots aoxoy els pécov 
xarabevres eiodddeOe Kai Kaydlere 
éxt rois Katappéovow and Kedevoparos. 
...Aokddta (sic) jv fopra rod Atoviaov, év 9 doxods dtapvodvres kai 
Sykoovres eppinrovy kal dvwbev Fddovto éxdva adrav évi modi, exivovy Be 
yédora xaraninrovres, 6 pévrot pH Katamecoy €AdpBavey abrov olvov mAnpry. 
Cornut. Theol, 30 éxdépovres airov (rév rpayov) «is Tov doxdy evdddAovrae 
xara tas "Arrixas Kopas of yewpyot veavioxor. Werg. Georg. 2. 382: 
praemiaque ingeniis pagos et compita circum 
Thesidae posuere, atque inter pocula laeti 
mollibus in pratis unctos saluere per utres. 

18 ?Mipnow: an element in the earliest rural cults. Cf. 102°. 
Ulpian, Demosth. p. 294 of moprevovres TG Atoviow Kata pipnow ris rept 
abrév Oepaneias énéprevov of pév 1d Tév Zarvpev axjpa TH{ovres, oi b€ Tov 
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Baxyav, of 8€ rd Trav Zednvav. Cf. Athenae. p. 622 B of d¢ idipadror 
kadovpevor mpocameioy pebvdvray exover, Kal eotepdvevrat xeipidas avOwas 
zyovres. Cf. 106 4. 

uS The Ajnvaa at Athens. 

@ Aristoph. Acharn. 1155 Anvaca xopyyav. 1d. 504: 

airol yap écpev otmi Anvaig 1° dyor 
koto févor mdpecw® obte yap Pdpot 
Yeovow odt éx rav médkeov of obppaxor. 

Schol. 28. 6 r&v Atopuciav dyoy ereredciro Sis Tov Erovs, Td pév mpOrov 
Zapos éy doret, dre nat of dpor "AOnynow eéepovro, rb bé Sevrepov ev 
Gypois 6 émi Anvaio Aeydpevos, dre Evo: ob mapaoay AOnvyow xetav yap 
Aordv Fv. Cf. Schol. 23, 201. 

b Schol. Aristoph. Plus. 954 ov eéqv b€ Eévov xopedew év ro dori 
xopg. ev dé rO Anvale efiv" émel Kai pérosor exopryour, 

¢ Plato, Profag. p. 327 D adn’ elev aypioi tives, oft wep ods mépucr 
Pepexparns 6 wonrns edidakev emi Anvaig. 

4 Demosth. Metd. 10 kai ei Anvaig 9 mopm) Kai of rpaygdol Kai of 
ceopedoi. 

© Ath. Polit. 57. 1 6 8é Bacidets mparov peév pvornpiov émpedeilrar 
peta tay empeAnrar]... era Avwvuciov rav emi Anvaig, radra b€ éore 
[woumy Kal dyadv' thy] pev oby ropmiy ows méumovow 6 te Bacideds Kai of 
éreAnral, rov b€ ayava dtaribnow 6 Baothevs. 

f Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 482 ev rois Anvatxois dyaou tod Atovicou 6 
Sadodxos Kxaréywv Aaprdda déyer, Kadeire Oedv, Kai of bmaxovovres Bowat 


fad 


“Zepedni’” "laxxe, wAovroddra. 

® CLA. 2, 741 (1. 10) ey Atornciay trav és Anvaig mapa puornpiov 
empeAntay. Suid. s.v. ra ék trav duagdv cxoppara ... “AOnvgor yap év 
TH Tay Xody éopry of kopaovres emi trav duakay Tovs amavravras te toxwmrdéy 
te kai eoSdpovv. 1d 8 avrd kai tots Anvaiois dorepov eoiow. Cf. zd. 5. v. 
€& dudéns’ 7 Neyouévy Eopty wap’ ’AOnvaiots Anvaca. 

h Season of the year, vide R. 44, 106% Hesiod, Op. 504 Miva 8¢ 
Anvatava xéx’ pata, Bovddpa mavra. Cf. Schol. 26. “loves 8€ rovrov (roy 
TapyAiava) . . . Anvatéva xahotot.... 7@ Tapniam, xa? dy cai ra Anvata 
map’ "A@nvaios. (So also Bekker’s Anecd. pp. 235, 6.) Schol. Aristoph. 
Ach. 378 ra d€ Anvaa ev rh peromap fyero, év ols ob wapijoay oi F€vor, 
Gre rd Spaya rovro of ’Ayapveis édiddoxero, 

120 A. Anjvatos = 7A, ey Aipvas. Hesych. émi Aqvaig dyad éorw év 
T@ Gore Anvatoy mepiBodov Exov péyav Kal ev aitg@ Anvaiov Atovicou icpdy, 
& @ éneredodvro of dyaves ’AOqvatoy nplv rd Oéarpov oixodopnOjva. Cf. 
Isai. 8. 35 ép doves... mapa rd ev Alpyats duovictov. 
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™ Schol. Rav. Aristoph. Ran. 218 Aluvy rémos iepds Atovicov év é 
kai oilkos kai veds Tod beod. Hesych.s.v. Aiuvar év ’AOnvais Témos avetpévos 
Avoviog, mov ra Anvaca [MS. daa] #fyero. 


42? Lenaia in the Attic Demes: Steph. Byz. s.v. Anvatos* dyav 
Atovigov év dypois. Schol. Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 3 (Klotz, vol. iv, p. 92) 
dyporxixl, @dy emt rH AnvO douévy fH Kal wepteixe Tov Atovicov onapaypdy. 
Cf. émAjvaos spynos, Longus, 2.36. ? At Eleusis: C.Z..A. 2. 834 
(schedule of sacrificial expenses of the "Emordrat "EXevowd6ev, 328 B.C.) 
émordras éridnvata eis Atcoviora Sioa AA (col. 2, |. 46). Cf. 1. 68 és 


Xdas Snpoctors iepeiov . . . kepdpua .. . olvov Svo perpyral. 


18 Lenaia? at Mykonos, R. 44. Month Anvady at Delos, Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 26: Kios in Bithynia, Le Bas-Waddington 
Asie Mineure, 1140: Samos, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, 480: Kyzikos, 
C. 1. G. 3664: Lampsakos, C. ZG. 3641 B: Smyrna, C. LZ. G. 3137 
(Il. 36): Erythrai, Dittenberg, Sy//. 370, 1. 25: Ephesos, Hicks, Greek 
Inscr. Brit. Mus. iii. 2, no. cecelxxvii, col. E: Magnesia on the 
Maeander, Bull. Corr, Hell, 1893, 32 Sore 76 Anvadu pyvi ra eiOiopéva 
avrois mpoopéperOar ind Tav pvoTav ... Binney 6 drnas tod Atovicou 
(inser. of Imperial period concerning donations to a Bacchic society), 
Kern, Juschr. v. Magnesia, 117. Month AnvatoBdxxios at Astypalaia, 
C.L, G. 2483. 


1% Anthesteria. 

8 Thuc. 2.15 kai ra t£o iepa mpds rovro ré pépos tis médews paddov 
pura’ ...... Kat rd ev Aipvas Atovioov ¢ ra dpxatérepa Atoviow ri 
Badexdry woiras év pyri "AvOcornpiarr, Somep Kai of an” ’AOnvaiwy “Iwves 
ért nat viv vopifovct. 

b (Demosth.) x. Neaip. § 76 13 dpyaidrarov icpdv rob Atovicov Kai 
dyerarov ev Aiuvas ... dra yap Tov emavrod éxdotov dvoiyeras rH Swdexdry 
rod “AvOearnpidvos pnvds (cf. R. 41°). 

¢ Harpokrat. s.v. Xées* éopry ris map’ AOnvaiocs dyopévn 'AvOeornptdvos 
Badexdrn yaoi 5é "AmodAAdd@pos ’AvOearhpia pév KaheioOar Kowas THY GAnv 
oprav Avovia dyopémy, xara pépos 5€ WBotyia, Xéas, Xtrpous. Athenae. 
465A Savddnpos mpds ro iepG pyae rod ev Aipvas Avoytaou oO yAeitxos 
épovras robs ’AOqvaious éx rav wiBwy ro Oe@ xipvdvat, elr’ abrods mpoade- 
peoOat. Schol. Arist. Ach. 960 pyoi 88 Amoddddwpos .. . HtBoryiav, Xéas, 
Xvrpav. 

4 Harpokrat. s.v. Xurpor. . . €ore b€ Kai *Arrixn Tis €opty Xurpo... 
Hyero 8& 4 copry “AvOcornpsdvos rpirn emi Bexa, ds Gyot idéxopos év ro 


wept éopray. 
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e Schol. G. Aristoph. Ran. 220 Gedmropmos exriderat, pera rd coOqvas 
Tovs €v 7G Kataxhucpa mehevydras apOpwrovs’ 7 ipepg mpdtas eOdppyoay 
xorpay rQ mupi émaryoa Kat ev airy dpeyrjoa ra épBrnOévra Kai TH 
jpépav kal €opray Kar’ abriy rHv Hyépay momoavres Xbrpous éxdAecay. eOvov 
be év airy oddert r&v ddupriov Gedy, “Epp 8€ XOovig tmép ray rebvearor, 
kai tis Epopévns xvtpas evi exdote tadv év 1H Téa oddeis THY fepetov 
éyevero. of S€ Kar’ éxelvyy tiv Hyepay exeice wapayevdpevoe eyevovto Tov 
xurpav xat imép tay reOvedtwv tov ‘Epyny é&iAdoxovro. npépg S€ ras xUTpas 
éxeivas aay éypotvres xai od vueri, Aristoph. Acharn. 1075 Schol. 
Ocdropmos toils S&tacwbévras ek Tov KaTakAvopou éepijoai pnow yUtpav mav- 
orepplas (Gbev obra KAnOjvat tiv Eoprqv) kat Ove rois Xovat ‘Epyy XOovia 
tis 8€ xvrpas ovdeva yevoacGa. otto S€ rotjoat Tovs meptowbévras, 
ikacxopévous tov “Eppiy cal mepi r&v drobavdvrav, vy puta Hepa ayovrat 
ot te Xirpor cal of Xdes ev "APvats ev @ wav oméppa eis yUrpay éYrqoartes 
Ovover pdvp 7G Atop xai ‘Eppj. odrw Aidupos (repeated by Suidas, 
$.v. Xurpor). 

f Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 220 #yovro 8€ dyadves adrd&t of Xurpevor 
xadovpevor, xabd pyor Bardsxopos. Cf. Et. Mag. 774.56 “YSpopdpia éopry 
"AOnrgot wévOpos emt Tois év TS KataxAvope arodopévos. Paus. 1. 18, 7 
répevos Tis émixAnow Odupmias’ evraida Scov és miyvv 1d eSaghos Si€oryKe, 
nat déyovot peta Thy éropBpiav thy emt Aevxadtwvos ocupBacay troppunvat 
tairn 7d Udep, eaBdddovai re es adtd dvd Trav eros dAdira mupav pedre 
pigavres, Plut. Sud]. 14 rH voupyvia tod "AvOearnpidvos pnvds, evo... 
bmopynpara ToAAG Tod Sid thy emopBpiav ddéOpov Kai tis POopas ekeivyns 

_Spaow, 

& Plut. Symp. p. 655 E rot véov oivov *AOqnat pev évdexdrn pnvos 
eardpxovrat, Ooryiav ryy yépav kadovvres. Cf. 735 E. Cf. Schol. Hes. 
Op. 370 xat év rois marpios éoriv éopry TOoryia, cal’ fw ore olxérny odre 
piabardy eipyew ths amodavacas Tod olvov Oepirdv Hv, GAAG OdcavTas Tract 
peradiddvat rob Sdpov rod Atovigov, Cf. R. 124%, 

h Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 960 ’Opéorns pera tov édvov els *AOqvas 
dquxduevos, Fv S€ €opry Atcovicoy Anvaiov. as pH yevoira oiow dpdarovdos 
drexrovas tiv pyrépa, eunxavnoato rodvde re Tavdiov. xoa olvev tay 
Sarupdvev éxdore maparrncas, €& airov rivew éxédevce pydev tropryvivras 
GArAots, as pyre dd Tov avrod Kparijpos miot "Opéarys pyre exeivos dyOorro 
xaO abrév mivey povos. ai dan’ éxeivov "A@qvaios éoprn evopicdq of Xées. 
(So also Schol. Aristoph. Egu. 95.) Cf. Eur. ph. Taur. 949. 

i Athenae. 437C rip 8€ trav Xody dopriy riv "AOnvnow émcredouperny 
Pavrdoypds Gyos Anpopovra tov Baciréa ... BovdAdpevoy trode~acbar mapa- 
yevdpevov tov Opéorny AOnvate. mpds S€ ra iepd ob OéAwv adrdy mpootévat 
008” Gudomovbov yevécba pame Suacbévta exédevce ovyxrecdqvai re ra iepad 
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kai xoa olvov éxdot@ mapateOvar . . . mapipyyethé re kal Tov mérov mavoa- 
pévous Tots péev oreddvous ois éorepdvavro mpds ra iepd ph riBévae Bid rd 
Spopdpors yever Oa rG "Opéary, wept Sé Tov xoa rév éavrod Exagtov mepibeivas 
kal th lepeia dropépew rots orepdvous mpis rd ev Aipvas répevos, Ererra 
Ovew ev te iep@ Ta éridoura, 

k Hesych. 5.0. Meapal qycpac’ rod ’Avbeatnpidvos pnvds, ev als ras yruyds 
Tay Karorxopévay duevat éddkovv, Phot. puapd jucpa’ ev rois Xovoly 
*AvOcornpiavos pnvds, ev @ Boxotow al yuyal rav redreurycdvray dyéva 
fdpvov fwbev euacdvro kat mirry ras Oipas Expr. Eustath. 7. 24. 5247 
Tov ToovTov Tay Kax@v TiOov ein dv Kai 4 WiBoryia, obyt éoprdomos xara 
tiv map “Hoidd, ev 7 apxopevov miBov Expy xopévvvebai, adr’ es 1d wav 
anoppas, 

1 Hesych. s.v. Ovpate, Kapes, obker’ "AvOeorjpia. Photius, s.v. Ovpace 
Kapes* of ey d:a AjO0s olkerdv Kaptxay eipjoda paciv’ as ev trois ’Avbeo- 
typtots evoyoupévar abray kai otk épyatopévav.... twés S€ otras Ty mapoizlay 
act Oipate Kipes, ovk et AvOeorypia’ as xara rhv moAw Tois "AvOeatnptois 
Tap Wuxey Teptepxopevor. 

m Arist. Acharn, 1000: 

KHPYZ dxovere eg" kata Ta madrpia rods Xdas 

mivew bro ths oadmtyyos, bs 8 dy éxniy 
mpdriaros, doxoy Kryawpavros Anyerat. 
Ib. 1085: 
AITEAOS émi Seirvoy tay 
Bddite ray xtorny AaBav Kai rdv xoa" 
6 tov Atovicov ydp o° iepeds peraméprerat. 

n Schol. Rav. zd¢d. 1001: év rais Xoais dyav fv mepi tod éxmeiv twa 
mparov xoa, cat 6 midy éoréhero pudding aorepdvy Kat doxdy otvou éhapBavev. 
mpos addneyyos 8° emvov. 

o Jb. 1224 mov ‘orw 6 Baowets; drddoré por tov doxdv, Scholl, 
Sndot os dpa thy empédecav 6 Baowdevs eiye THs dpiddAns Tov xods. 

p Ar. Ran. 217 év Aipracw . . . jwix’ 5 Kparaddxwpos trois iepoio 
Xdrpowse xwpei kar’ cudy Ténevos adv SyNos. 

a (Demosth.) x. Neaip. § 76 [vide R. 69°] ai rodroy rév vdpor 
yodwarres ev atnry Adivy €ornoav év ro lep@ tot Atovicov mapa tov Bopov 
ev Aluvas’ kat adrn  orndn Ere Kai viv éorneer, apyv8pois ypappacw 
*arrixois 8povoa ra yeypappeva. [Cf R. 34 €] § 78 BovrAopar 8é dpiv xai 
rév lepoxnpuxa xadéoa, bs imnperet rH tov Baoth€ws yuvatki, Srav é€opKoi 
ras yepapas év Kavois mpis TS Pops, mpiv arrecOa trav icpav .. . "Opkos 
Tepatpav, ‘Aytoreio xai elut xabapd Kat dyn) dd Tév Nov ray ov Kaba- 
pevdvrav xai dn’ dvdpis ovvovaias, xal ra Oédyma (? Bcoima) kai ra "ToBaxxera 
yepaipo r@ Arovicw cata Ta madTpia Kai ois xaOnxavor xpdévos, Hesych. 
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5.0. Tepapai ... air@ Atcoviow ro év Aipvas ra iepa emtrehotoa To dpiOpa 
&. Et, Mag. Vepaipa: ap’ A@nvaiois yuvaixés reves iepai, ds 6 Baodevs 
kabiotnow icapiOpovs rots Bwpois Atovicou 8a 1d yepaipew roy Oedv' ovTw 
Avovdovs 6 ‘Adxapvaceds. 

t Plut. Dec. Orat. Vit. 7. 1, 10 Elojveyxe (Avxodpyos) 5€ kat vépous, 
Tov péy mepi Tov Kap@ddv, ayva rtois Xirpos émeredeiv epapiddov ev ra 
Oedrp@, Kai Tov vixjoavra cis Gotu KxatahéyeoOat, mpdrepov ox éfdy, dvahap- 
Bavev rov dyava éxdeourdra. 

8 Philostr. Vit. Apoll, p. 73, 12 (Kayser) émemdngae S€ déyerat 
mept Atovuciov "A@nvaios, & motetrat odiow ev Spa tod "Avbeotnptavos. . . 
és rd Oéarpov cupporay mero, emet 5é Feovoey Ort aidovd tmognpnvartos 
Gpxovvrat kai perakd ris "Ophéws éromoitas tre Kat Geodoyias Ta pev os “Opa 
ra S€ ds Nipa ra 8€ os Bdxyat mpdrrovaw, és émimdnEw rovrov karéory. 

185 Xées in other communities. At Salamis: Philostr. Herorca, p. 314 
(Kayser) (Alas 6 TeAapamos) arrinté re dre ofpat Zadapiva oikay . . . kal 
Gre ’AOnvnow of aides ev pyri “ArOcarnpiave orepavoivra ray avOéwv, rpire 
amd ‘yeveas Eret, xpurypas te tovs éxeiBey eornoaro cai eiev doa AOnvators 
év von’ pepvno Oat d€ xat abrov ehacre Tovrari tdév Arovytioy xara Onoéa. 
In Magnesia: Athenae. 533 D-E Méoors 8 ey rpire Mayynrixay rov 
Ceuiorowréea Hyow ev Mayrnoia rHv creharnpdpov dpxinv dvadaBdyra Oioat 
*AOnva Kai thy éopriy Wavabnvaa dvopacat, Kai Atcoviow Xoonéry Ovowdcavra 
xai THY Xodv dopryy aird@: xaradei~a. In Sicily: Athenae. 437 B Tipatos 
dé Gnow as Atoviowos 6 répavyvos 7H T&v Xody €opt TH Tpor@ exmdvrt 
x0a GOdov Once orépavov xpvoodv: p. 437 E, tov Atovicrioy rots olkéracs 
guveopracovra ev TH TOY Xoav éopri, 

2% Anthesteria at Teos: Rohl, Zascr. Graec. Ant. 497 (public com- 
mination formulae, fifth century B. Cc.) ka@npévov twyavos ’AvOearnpioiet Kai 
‘Hpaxdeiot cat Atovow, év rymapy ExecOa. ? At Apollonia in Chalkidike : 
Athenae. p. 334 F apérepdv gact rots xata tiv ’AmodAoviav *EXady- 
Bodtdvos ovvredeiv trois TeXeuTHCact, viv 8€ "Avbeornpidvos. ? At Smyrna: 
vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Ionia, ? At Priene: R. 105% ? At Thera: 
C.L. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. Fasc. 3. 329 Soke 1G xowg rod *Avbioripos Tov 
TvOoxpyorou (? first century B.c.). 

Ta peydda Atoviora, 

7a Thuc. 5. 20 adrat ai omovdal eyévovro ex Atovvoiwor evOis tev doTiKay, 

b Oracles from Delphi and Dodona quoted Demosth. Med. 
§ 52: 

AvOS "EpexOei8aicr, door Hav8ioves doru 

vaiere xai rratpiowst vopors iBived’ éopras, 

pepvnoOat Bdxyowo, xai etpuxdpous Kar’ ayuias 

lordyat dpaiwy (? opaiary) Bpopio xdpw dpyrya mavras, 
nal xnodyv Bwpoios xdpn aorepavois muxdcarras, 
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nept tyteias Ovew ai ebyeoOar Aut tmar ‘Hpaxdet ’ArédXom mporrarnpio’ 
mept roxas dyabas "Amdddovt "Ayutet Aarot "Aprépidt kai kar’ dyvids Kparijpas 
iordpev kat yopots xal orepavadopeiv xara ra mdtpia Oeois *OAvprios 
mavrecot kal macais. 

‘O rot Aids onpaive dv Awddyn’ Avoviow Syporedy iepa redeiv kai xparipa 
Kepdoat xal yopovs ioravat, ’AnéAkon drorporaie Boty Oia, cai orehavy- 
hopetv €hevbépous kai Bovdous, xal éAwiew piav jpépar. 


e Aeschin. x. Kryoed. § 67 Anpooberns ypdpea Winhiopa . . . exkAnoiav 
notely rots mpurdves tH éydén iotapévov rod "EhadnBodtdvos pnvds Gr’ fv 
1 AckAnm@ 9 bvcia kai 6 mpoayay, év rh lepG qpépa. mept Mapampeo8. 
§ 61 7d Tod AnpooBévovs Wygiopa, év @ Kedever ros mpurdves pera rd 
Atoviota ra éy dore kat rhv év Atovicou éxkdyciay mpoypdyyat dvo éxxAnoias 
Thy pév TH Oyden ent Sexa, 

4 Demosth. «. Meed. § 10 NOMOS. Evnyopos eirev' Grav... He. - 
rots év daret Atovvatots 4 mopmy Kat of maides Kal 6 K@pos Kat of Kop@doi 
kat of rpay@doi, Arist. Ath. Polit. 56 tera mapadaBav (6 dpxer) rovs 
xopnyous Tods évyveypévous ind trav guddy és Atovicra dvdpace kal maiy 
kat xopwdois, kat és Oapyydta dvdpdow kal matoly (cio & of pev és Atoviota 
xara gudds, ets (82) Oapyfdta Sveiv Gudaiv eis). 

e C.I.A. 2. 307 (Decree circa 290 B.C.) ered) 6 dywvoberns . . 
émerédeae 8€ rods mpoayavas rods ev Trois kepois Kara ra mdzpta, érrepedn On 
3€ kal ry dydveav ray Te Atovvoraxéy Kai rév Gddov, 


« 


f C.LA. 4. 318) mepi dv drayyAder 6 dpxor mepi ris Guoias is 
Zove TH Acoviow ... deBdxba rH Sippy ra pev dyaba déxerOar tov Sipor 
& drayyd\Ne 6 dpxar yeyorévat ev ois iepots ols Ebvev ef bypeia kal cornpia 
ris Bovdjs Kat rod Snpov rot "AOyvaiwy Kai Téy xapnov Tov év tet xopa’ 
érewdy 8€ 6 dpyov . . . emtpepeAnrat 8€ Kai tis Topas TH Atoviow pera 
rév mapéSpov Kal rdv emtpeAnrov (p.c. 281). Cf. Arist. Ash. Pol. 56 
mopmav 8 émedeirar (6 dpxav)... Kai rav Avwvuciny rév peydrov pera 
Tov émypeAnTov. 

& C.J. A. 3, 1110 (EdagnBodiava) . . . vee ro Atovicg thy ev TH 
moumy Ovoiav 6 adrés Baowevs (circ. 130 B.C.). 


h C. I. A. 2. 470 elonyayov 58 (ol epnBor) rov Aivecov and ris 
éoxdpas, Oicavres TG Beg. 471 elonyayov dé (ol €pyBor) kai rav Arévucor 
and ris éoxdpas eis 1d Oéatpov pera hatds al éxepvav ois Acovyciows 
raipor détov rov Oecd, bv xai ucav ev Th iep@ 17 wopny. Alciphr. 2. 3. 
16 epol yévorro tov "Arrixdy dei orépecba kigoov Kai Tov én’ érxdpas 
ipvacat kar’ Eros Atépucoy. Philostr. Vit. Soph. 2. 1 (Kayser, p. 235) 
Smére Frot Atovicwa kai xatios és "Axadquiay 10 Tov Atovicou édcs, év Kepapix@ 
rori¢av (‘Hpadns) dorovs Gpolas at Eévous Kataxewpévous eri oriBdder Kerrob. 


FARNELL, V ¥ 
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Paus. 1. 29, 2 (near the Akademeia) vads od ta éariv eis bv tov Atovicov 
rod "EXevbepéas 73 dyadpa dva wav Eros Kopi{ovow év reraypevais eepats. 

i ? Phallic ritual at the A. &v dere: C.J..A. 1.31 (decree concerning 
the colony of Brea, circ. 444 B.C.) Body dé xai [mpéBara duo drdlyew és 
Havadijvaa ra peydd'a kai és Atoviotja padddv. 

k Xen. Aipparch. 3. 2 kai ev rois Atovuaiors of xopoi mpooentxapifovrat 
AdAows re Oeois kat trois Sddexa xopevovres. 

1 Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 241 xara thy r&v Atovyoioy éopriy mapa Tos 
"AOnvators al ebyeveis mapbévos exavnpdpour” jv 8€ x xpvood meroupéva Te 
kava, ep’ bv ras dwapyas dmdvrov éridecav, Cf. C.I.A. 2. 420, decree 
concerning the single choephoros chosen olaovcay ro iepdv Kavoiv TG Oe@. 

m Schol. Demosth. 22. § 68 @€os fv mapa rois *Abnvaiots ey Trois 
Atovuctus kai rois TavaOnvatos rods B8eopdras ddiecOar tov Seopod ev 
éxeivats Tats Hpépars mapacxdrras éyyuntas. 

n C.I.A. iii. 97 Wsoroxpdrns cat AroAAdSapos Zaripov Avpidar topmo- 
orodjaoavres kat Epxovres yevspevot Tod yévous Tv Baxxradav dvéOnxav. 

138 Be ey vide Aphrodite, R. 104. Athena. R. 27>}, 
vol. 1, pp. 291-292. Plut. Zhes. 23 émet de énavydOev (Guess ék 
Kins), abréy re Twopmedoat Kat rods veavioxous ovres dumexonevous os viv 
duréxorrae rods Saxous pépovres. pépovar dé Acovicw kai *Apiddvn xapttd~ 
pevor did tov podov, } paddov dre ovyxopeCoperys daapas emavijdOov. Cf. 
Lucian, Calumn. 16 éyéverd tis bs cé8addr€ Tov TAar@vixdy Snpyrptov, 
drt CSwp re wives Kal pdros rav Gdov yuvatkeia ok éveddcato év Tois 
Atorvoins. Proclus, Chrestomath. p. 425 (Gaisford) ’Ocxogopixa pédn 
mapa AGnvaioss jfOero" Tov xopod b€ dv0 veaviar Kata ‘yuraikas earodopevot, 
kAjjpa dumédou kopicovres . . . Tis €oprijs kaOnyoivro . . . dpa 8€ Onoda pact 
mparov rod Epyov . . . xapiornpia drodiSods ’AGnva Kai Avviog... iu Oe 
rois "A@qvatots } mapanopm} éx rod Atovuctaxod iepod eis rd THs ’AOnvas THs 
Sxipdbos réyevos. Schol, Nikand. Alexiph. 109 ’Ooxopdpor deyovrat 
"AOnnot maides GpdiOadeis dusddepevor kata Gudds. Athenae. 631 B 
rpéro dé airis (ris yupvoradixiis dpxqcews) of re doxopopixoi kal oi 
Baxxtxol, Sore xai (rHv Spynow) ravryvy eis tov Ardvucov dvapépeo Oat, 
?The Haloa attached to Dionysos, vide Demeter, R. 18 and vol. 3, 

. p. 46: the rpdyqros offered to Dionysos at Eleusis, 7. R. 211. 


29 Mysteries of Dionysos, ? recognized by the States. 

® In Thrace: Orphic redern, R. 61 *, 74. 

b Phrygia: R. 35%. 

¢ Boeotia : Thebes, R. 68. Eur. Bacch. 472 (épya) appyr’ 
dBaxxevrowow e’dévac Bporav. Kithairon, rprernpixd mysteries R. 100. 

d Delphi: R. 66°, 89; Phokis, 47°. 
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® Attica: Demeter-Persephone, R. 210», 218», 229, 230. Geogr. 
Graec. Minor, Didot I, p. 406 (citation from Arrian) ore rév OnBaiov 
tov tis Kddpov otre dy “A@nvaior ev rais reAerais Atos Kat Képns maida 
ogBovow. Cf. R. 624 Aristid. 1, p. 50 (Dind.) xjpuxés re xal Etpodmidat 
mdpedpov *EXevowias adrov éxracavro, Arnobius, 5. 28 pudor me habet 
Alimuntia illa proferre mysteria, quibus in Liberi honorem patris 
phallos subrigit Graecia. Cf. Clem. Profr. p.29P ra év "Adtpodvre 
ths ’ArriKis pvorppia. 

f Sikyon: A. Baxyeios ? mystic, R. 45 ¢. 

& Tegea: A. Miéorys, vide Geogr. Reg. Demeter-Persephone, s. v. 
Tegea. 

h Lerna: vide Demeter, R. 115. Paus. 2. 37, 5 (in the vicinity) 
eldov . .. TH AAxvoviay Aipvnv, 80 hs haow "Apyeion Acdvvaoy és tov “Acdny 
érGeiv Zepernv dvdgovra . . . 6 1a b€ és adriy (rHv Alpynv) Atovicw Spopeva 
év puri kar’ eros Exarroy ody Batov és dravras Fv por ypdwa (cf, R. 89). 
? Return of Semele in Spring. Pind. Krag. 45: 

énér’ oixdévros ‘Qpav Oaddpov 

eVodpov emaynow fap pura vexrdpea. 

tére Badderat én” auBpérav x6dr éparai 

tov PdBar, pdda re kdpator piyrurat, 

axe 8 dcpdal peréwv ovv avdois, 

axei te SepéAav éAtkdpmvxa xopoi. 
Argos: Nonnus, 47. 733 éunyepées 3€ modira | puorimdA@ xpiovro mapnta 
Devndds yore. 

i Laconia: Geogr. Reg. s. v. 

k ? Patrai: R. 76, 

1 ?Kos: Paton and Hicks, Juscriptions of Cos, no. 5. Crete: 
R. 82, vide Zeus, R. 3. 

m Astypalaia: ? "IoSdaxyera state-mysteries, R. 103 4. 

n Tenos: Geogr. Reg. s. v. 

° Naples: C. ZG. Zt. Sic. 717 06 émpaveordte "HBou M. Ddérios 
TAukepos emdeyOcis és trav emonpordrny Bovdny kat e& €bovs pundeis tavras 
tis lepoowms. Cf. R. 40. 

' p State-mystery of Sabazios at Pergamon, R, 62 *, 

189 2 A. olxoupés in reference to mysteries, Lycophr. Cass. 1247. 

3} Fragment of Orphic poem in Cretan inscription (? third century 
B.c.). Comparetti, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 122: 

Ata avos éy@ xat amédAupat® GAda wi’ dpod 

Kpavas’ aici péw ent de€a 1H Kumapioon’ 

Tis 8 got; ma 8 For; Vas vids mpi cat otpavd dorepdevros. 
yY2 
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182 Fragments of same poem in inscriptions from Petilia and 
Sybaris: Hell. Journ. 3. 116. (Collitz, Dzal. Inschr. 1654. Ait? 
della R. Accademia det Lincet, 1879, 1880) : 


"Epxouat éx xabapav, xabapa xOoviev Bacihea, 
EveAjjs EtBovdels te kat dOdvarot Oeot AAdow 
Kal yap éydv tpadv yévos 8dPiov ebxopat elva 
Howdy 8 dvranério” [dvr’| pyar obrt Sixaiwy" 
Eir’ éyé Moip’ éddpacce xat dOdvarot Oeot Got 
[Bpovra| +” dorepomm te Kat aldaddevrs xepavv@. 
Kuxdov 8 egemrrav Bapurevbéos dpyahéoto 

"OdBte ai paxapioré, Beds 8 oy avri Bporoio 
"Epuos és ydd’ ererov. 

183 Plut. p. 611 D (Cons. ad ux. c. 10) kai piv & trav Ddov dxovets, 
ot meiBovor moAdo’s A€yovtes ws ovdey ovdapH TH StadvOevri xaxdy ovde 
Aumnpdy éort, O18 Sri nwdver oe mioTevew 6 MaTptos Adyos Kal Ta pvOTIKa 
oupBora trav wept tov Aidvvooy épyacpav, & ainoper. P. 360 F dvyat 
Atovicoy kai mAdvar Anpntpos ovdey drrodetmovar tev ’Ootptakay kal Tupavixay 
... Goa Te puotixois iepois mepixakumtopeva . . . 

'% Proclus, 72 Zim. 5. 330 Oi map’ ’Oppet re Atoviow kai rH Képy 
reAovpevoe . .. eUxovrat® KuKAXov 7 ad Ankat Kal dvamvedoa KakdTyTOS. 

5 Serv. Verg. Georg. 2. 389 Sacra Liberi Patris ad purgationem 
animi pertinere . . . per oscilla genus purgationis. 

86 Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 4. 5, p. 671 D 30 rév marpidryy Gedy 
(Atdvvcov) eyypdges Kai imomoteis trois ‘EBpatwy droppyros ; ... Ta pev 
TOANG T&Y és ToUTO Tekunpioy pdvots eoTi pyrd kat Sidakra Tois pvovpévors 
map’ nuiv eis ryy Tpternpixyy mavredecav. Cf. lo. Lyd. De Mens. 4, p. 84. 

it Aristid. 1, p. 49 937 8€ river Feovoa Kai érepov Aédyov trép TovTeY 
are abrés 6 Zevs ein 6 Atévvaos. Cf. Gear. Reg. s.v. Pergamon. 
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The Euxine: Olbia, Herod. 4. 79 éreOvpyoe [SxvAqs] Avovicw Baxxeio 
tekeoOnvar. Cf. Latyschev. 1. 12 rots Atovucios év r@ Oedrpo. Panti- 
kapaion: cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Thrace, p. 9 Dionysos with panther and 
thyrsos on third-century coins. 

Thrace: R. 1, 2, 39, 41%, 45%, 475, 60%, 614, 6187h, 73, 74, 
76», ©, 86, 1044, Schol. Eur. A/k. 968 6 8 dvorxds ‘Hpacdcidns elvar 


54 * a 
bvras Gyot aavidas riwds ‘Oppéws ypagwy otras’ ‘rd 8€ rod Atovicou Kare- 
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axevaotat emi tis Opaxns, ent Tod xadoupévov Aipou, Srovu 84 Twas ev caviow 
dvaypadas civai paow. Cf. Ares, R.7. Apollonia, 621. £4 Mag. s.v. 
Badia, ai tayeiat .. . kat Badia Staroixidos (yir@v) Kai tov Advucoy Opaxes. 
Perinthos, 62 & Byzantion, 75. Kallatis, 14. Maroneia, 76>: Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 217, Fig. 160, obv. head of Dionysos vine-crowned, 
rev. Dionysos standing holding bunch of grapes and two boughs 
of the narthex, inscr. Atovicov Swrijpos Mapwrray, second century B. c. 

Paionia: Hesych. s.v. Avados* 6 Atévucos rapa Matoor. (Cf. Avadeis, 
Attic phratry at Myrrhinous near Phlye, C. Z. A. 2. 600.) 

Macedon, 61 >-f, 61%, 104¢ Arrian, Anad. 4.8 ecivat yap jyépay 
iepav rod Atovicou Maxeddor. Lt, Mag.s.v.Teyovis' dkpa peragi Maxedovias 
kal TedAnuns’ Kat Teydv evredbev 6 Atévecos etpyrat,. 

Leibethra, 45 >, 76 ». 

(?) Amphipolis, 65 ». 

? Apollonia, 126. 

Thessaly, 24, 78. Larissa, Eph. Arch. 1901, p. 130, inscr. second 
century B.c. mentioning 76 iepdv rod Avovioov, Near Volo (probably on 
the site of the ancient Glaphyrai, vide Kern, Arch. f. Religtonswiss. 
1907, p. 86) inscr. published Hel/. Journ. 1906, p. 163 Eppov ebfduevos 
Aworiog. 

Phthiotis, 67. Lamia, C. ZA. 4.3734 ev r@ icp rod Atovicoy (third 
century B, C.). 

Phokis: Amphikleia 47°. C. Z. G. 1738 (time of Septimius Severus) 
Ynbiopare Bovdijs Kai Sypov, M. OtAmov Aapdourmov, rov dpxtepéa rod 
peyddov Geov Avovicov tov Bowwrdpyny . . . y yum év Atovdaou repévet 
(dvéarnoev). Delphi, 35 © #8, 474, 66% Ih, 854, 89, 1048 C.LG. 
1689 (Amphictyonic inscr.) éres ay 4 6voia 76 Avovicw. Cf. Bull. Corr. 
Hell, 1895, p. 12 raide Ovoiae AaBvaday ra&medAaiov pnvds TO Atovicw, 
inscr. fifth century p.c. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p- 400, recently 
discovered Paean to Dionysos, fourth century B.c.: 

I, 1-12, — [Aedp’ dva At'OtpapBe Bary’ 

ede Oupaylpes Bpai- 

7d, Body’ nptvalis ikov 

raigd’ iepais év apa. 

Evot, & "Id Baxxe, & "Ie Wad'y 
év OnBas mor ev Evias 

Zyvi yeivato xadXirats Ovwva’ 
mavres 8 [aorépes ayy \dpev- 
cav, mavres 8€ Bporot ydpy- 
gav cas Baxxte yevvats" 

"10. Hatav, "16 Swrnp, 
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etdpev rdvde} médkw gvdaco’ 
etalon civ [dABo]. 

I, r10. cigar 8 ey Eevioss erei- 
os Oey lep@ yéver cvvaiym 
7év8 Dpvov. 

l. 131. Tiv6taow dé mevrernp- 
ioe rpomais érage Bdx- 
xov Ovaiav xopav re ToAA- 
Gv xuxdiavy dpsAday, 


Aitolia, 41, 104, Naupaktos, 58, 102™, See Achaia (Patrai). 

Korkyra, tori, 1043, 

Thesprotis, 76 b, 

Opous, ror4, 104; vide Apollo, Geogr. Reg. 5.0. 

Boeotia, 5, 61 *, 64, 75, 764, ror 4, 

Akraiphiai on Mt. Ptoon: Paus. 9. 23, 5 O¢as 8€ dfa évraiba 
Awovboov vads €or. Kai dyadya. Anthedon: Paus. g. 22, 6 Atovicoy re 
lepov memoinras kai dyodpa mpd ris modems xara To és THY Hprecpov, 
Chaironeia 75,102 Plut. Cim. 2 of rére cabévres elxdva rod AovxotddAov 
Aivny év dyopG mapa rév Aidvucoy dvéornoav, Eleutherai, 41°. Haliar- 
tos, 32. On Helikon near Askrai: Paus. 9. 30, 1 Asdvuses 6 pév 
Avoinmov, To dé dyadpa dvOnxe Stas tod Avoviaou rd dpOdy, Epyov rod 
Mupwvos Okas pddiora aftov perd ye tov "AOqvnow "EpexOéa, dvéOnxe 8€ otk 
oikoder, "Opxouevious 8€ dfpedduevos rods Muvas. Lebadeia, 42, 75 (dedi- 
cation on wall of cave Oupddns dvéGetxe Zevdmos (Mavi Atoviow, third 
century B.c.). Orchomenos, 77, 102. Paus. 9, 38, 1 Opyopeviots dé 
meroinrat .,. xai Atovicou, 6 5é dpyaisrepov Xapirwy cory tepdv. Potniai, 
76¢. Tanagra, 68>. C.Z.G. 1599 (dedicatory inscription possibly 
from temple). Thebes, 10, 35™, 45% ek, 68, 75, 89° 104, 129°. 
Vide Apollo, R. 1854, Paus. 9. 12, 4 Aéyerae 8€ kat Téde, as dpod TH 
Kepauv@ AdrnBevre és rdv ZeueAys Odrdapov mévor Etdov €£ obpavod. ToAvSwpov 
8€ 16 Evdov rovTo xadk@ dEyovow emxoopncavta Atéyvvcov Kadécat Kadpor 
mAnoiov 8€ Acovicou ayapa Kai Tovro ’Ovactyndns éroinge 8¢ Sdov wAnpes 
ind rod xadkov" Tov Bopdv b€ of maides eipydcavto of Upagirédous. Bret. 
Mus. Cat.‘ Central Greece” pp. 74-75, head of bearded Dionysos on 
coins, B.c. 426-395: p. 79, head of bearded Dionysos facing, B. c. 395- 
387. Thespiai, 344, 68¢, 102% C.L. G. Sept. 1786 ‘A ya iepa 
Awvicw xy ras mods Ocomeiov. Th. 1867 igpecav bia Biov Anpnrpos 
*Axéas, Exyovoy d€ rdv rdv Ardvugov dvabevrwv, Paus. g. 26, 8 ro de 
dyadpa 73 Atovicoy xai adOis Téyns, érépabh 8e ‘Yyteias, 

On Lake Kopais: vide Demeter-Perseph. R. 12. 

Oropos, 75. 
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Attica (vide vol. 1, Hera, R. 294, vol. 3, Demeter, R. 229, 230), 66°, 
69 #b, 106,117, 122. Athens, 17, 34° 37, 41°, 45%, 48, 57, 62%de, 
69% 48, 85°, 93, 97, 99, 104™, I19, 124, 127, 128. Athenae. 
P- 533 C 7 *AOHnor Tod Atovicov mpscwmor éxeivov [Hestorpdrou| rwés 
gaow exdva. Paus, 1, 20, I Atoviag dé ev 7G vad TG wAnoiov Sdrupds eos 
mais kai didwow eExrapa "Epora b€ éornxéra dpod Kai Acdvucov Oupiros 
éroingery, Schol. Soph. O.C. 100 Sirdyopos 8€ kai wept twev Gddov 
Ovavéy rév abrév Tpérov Bpopévar (Sc. vppadior) dyolv év rq B’ rav "Arbider 
Awviog te kai tais "EpexOéws Ovyatpdor. Attic Demes: Acharnai, 9, 
rrr. Axone, 114. Brauron, 109. Eleusis, 45f, 98, 104™, 108, 
122; vide Demeter, R. 18, 211, 229-230. Eleutherai, 41°, 89°, 
Halimous, 129° Ikaria, 112. Apollod. B76). 3. 14, 7 Wavdier 
eBacitevoer, ef od Anuntnp Kai Acdvucos eis tiv *Arrixyy HAGov. GAA 
Anpnrpa péev Kededs bredéEaro, Acévucoy 82 "Ikdptos, kai AapBdver wap’ abrod 
KAjpa dumédov. Kollytos, 110. 

Marathon: C. Z. A. 2. 601 decree of the xowdy rv Terpamddcov 
(?? third century B.c.) thy pev piay orjoat eu Mapabdr év re repever 
rod Atowoov, C. LZ. A. 2. 1324 (fourth century x.c.), list of fepomo.oi : 
Terparédets tH Atoviog avebecar. Cf, Bekk. Anecd. p. 262 s.v. "Hpas 
"Iarpés' 6 *Apiorépayos, bs érdgy é€v Mapabdu mapa td Atovioroy, 
Myrrhinous, 21, ?115. Peiraieus, 1rog4™, 116. Phlye, 21, 113. 
Salamis, 107. Semachidai, 69 4. 

Megara, 14, 38, 519, 102° Paus. 1. 43, 5 gxoddpnoe 89 Kal rd 
Atoviow 16 icpoy Todve8os, rat Edavov dvéOnxev drroxexpuppévov ep)’ hpav mip 
Tov mporwrov. 

Corinth, 454. Isthmos, 104°. 

Sikyon, 164, 45°, 85% f, 104". Herod. 5. 67 rd re 89 dda of 
Secvariot erinay rov”Adpnoroy xai dy mpos ra wdbea abrod TpaytKoict xopoios 
éyépatpov, Tov pév Acévucov ob tipdvtes, roy 8€ "Adpnorov,  Krewrbévns de 
xopors pev rh Atovicw arédoxe. Cf, Demeter, R. 78. 

Phliious: Paus. 2. 13, 7 Atovicov iepdy eorw adpxaiov, gore 8€ kai 
*AmdAAwvos kai dAdo "Iaidos* 1d pev by Gyadpa Tov Atovicou bydov rao, 
oatrws d€ Kat "ArdAAwvos’ 1d S€ rHs "IowWos Trois tepevor Oedoacbar pdvov 
gor. Cf, Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Pelop’ p. 35, head of Dionysos on coins of 
Phlious, B.c. 370-280. 

Nemea, 104°. 

Epidauros: vide Artemis, R. 261, C./.G. 1177 (‘inter rudera 
Asclepieii’) Eipeds KadXipaxyos Bpopie pvcaro Bopdy. 

Troizen, 52. Paus, 2. 31, 2 ev rotr@ 8€ ciot rH vad Bopoi Gedy Tov 
Aeyopevav td yay apxew* cai ghaow €€ "AwWov Sepednv ims Acovicov Kop 


aOjvat ravry. 
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Hermione, 85%. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Pelop. p. 161, Dionysos on 
late Imperial coins. 


Argolis, 35 © 1, 52, 70, 102.9, 1049, 1294. Cf. Demeter, Geogr. Reg. 
vol. 3, p-370. Argos, 34%, 75, 89, 104° Paus, 2. 23, 1 evredbev épxo- 
Hevots 6ddv Kadovperny KoiAny vads eorw éy deka Avovecov’ 15 8 dyadpa etvac 
Adyouow &€£ EiPoias, oupBdons yap ois EAnow, ds exopitovro é& "INiov, 
Tis mpos TH Kagnpet vavayias, rods duvybevtas és tiv yav Staduyeiv trav 
*Apyeiay piyds te méfet Kat Aywds' edEapevors SC Oey Twa ev Tois Tapovcw 
dmdpots yevéo Oat owripa, aitixa ds mpoojecav épdyn adior Atovicov ompAatov, 
kai dyaApa fy év tO onndaie rod Oeod, rére 8€ alyes &ypiae hevyoveat roy 
xetpava és airs joav HOpoopévar’ radras of "Apycion opdkavres td Te Kpéa 
edeimmmoav Kai Séppacw expioavro dvti éobiros’ eel 8¢ 6 yeydv eravcaro 
kai émuoxevdaartes Tas vais otkade exopifovro, émdyovrat Td ek omndaiov édavoy 
nat Staredodow és réde tydvtes Er, A. Kpfowos. Paus. 2. 23, 7 
Atovigov vads Kpnyaiov. epoct yap modepnoavra adrov kai ads 
€Odvra és dbow Tod ExGous td Te Fda TysnOjvar peydros A€youow bd 
*Apyelov, kai reperds of SoOjvat todro e€aiperov. Kpnowdv 8€ dorepov 
avopdoOn, dire "Apiddyny drobavotcay Waray evradda, Cf. Aphrodite, 
R. 104. 

Laconia, 19, 25, 60, 70, 71, 88, 1021. Sparta, 75, 102 1 A, KoAwvdras. 
Paus. 3. 13, 7 dmavrixpd dé 7 re propetonary Kohova kat Atovicov KoAwvdra 
vads, mpos airg dé réperds at Fpwos dv tis 6800 Tis és Smdpryv Atoviow 
act goneeaey nyenova, TO 8€ pwr rovt@ mplv F T@ Oe@ Ovovaw ai Atovy- 
ouides kat ai Acvximmides. tas d€ Gdas evdexa, ds Kal abras Acovvorddas 
Gvopd{ovat, tavrats Spéuov mporiBeacw dyava’ Spay 8€ ovrw apicw ArOev ex 
Acdpdv. Cf. Schol. Aeschin. x. Tipapx. p. 729 (Dind. p. 17) Acovy- 
oiddes év Emdpty mapOevoi, ai ev trois Atovuaiots dpdpov dyort(spevat. Hesych. 
S.v. Avopawa’ ai ev Badpty yopirides Bdxxyat. Strab. 363 1d madatdv 
€dipvate Td mpodoretov, cai éxddovy adré Aipvas. Kat Td rod Acovicou iepov év 
Aipvats éf’ Sypod BeBynxds ériyyave, viv & emt Enpod rv Wpvow zye, At 
Brasiai: R. 71. Cf. Paus. 3. 24, 3 Kadovar 8€ Kal Td mediov Atovicov 
xirov (connected with legend of Ino). At Amyklai, 3. 19, 6 Océ&v Se 
oeBovow of ravry tov re ’ApuKAalov Kai Tov Atdvucov, opOdrata epot Soxeiv 
yoste entaoa corres” ida yap xadotow of Awpteis re mrepd, avOparous te 
oivos énaipa.... Cf. Macrob. 1. 18. 2 apud Lacedaemonios etiam in 
sacris quae Apollint celebrant, Hyacinthia vocantes, hedera coronantur 
Bacchico ritu. At Alagonia: Artemis, R. s5 f. On Mt. Tlion, near 
Las, 3. 24, 7 Atovicou vads. Statue at Gythion, vide Apollo, Geogr. 
Reg. s.v. ‘Laconia.’ Near Alea, 8¥. 


Arcadia, 72. Paus. 8. 19, 2 Atovicov early evraiba iepdv, xal sear, 
Spa dyovet yetpavos, év § Aira Grrippevor dvdpes é& dyedijs Boav Tavpoy, oy 
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dv opiow éni voiy aitis 6 beds morjon, dpduevoe xopifovot mpos 76 iepdv, 
Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 32, 3 xata 16 érepoy rod oradiov mépas Atovicov 
vads. Melangeia, 8. 6, 5 fare xpyvy xadoupévy Medtaotay" of Medaarat d€ 
otro: Spot ra Spyta Tod Acovicou, kat Arovicou re péyapov mpos TH Kphvy Kal 
*Adpodimns early fepovy Medawidos. Orchomenos: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Pelop. 
p- 191, Dionysos on coins of Sept. Severus. Pheneos: 7d. p. 198, on 
coin of Caracalla. Psophis, p. 198, on coin of Sept. Severus. 
Tegea: Dionysos Miorys (vide Demeter. Geogr. Reg. ‘Tegea’). Paus. 
8. 53, 7 Acovicou te iepa bi0 xai Képys Boyds. Phigaleia: R. 414, 
247: Diod. Sic. 15. 40 mapeérecor és tHy Biddecav Kai Atovuioy Kata 
Toxny svror, 


Messenia, 104. ? On Mt. Eua: Paus. 4. 31, 4 16 Gvopa yevéoOa 
7@ Spec pact Bakyexdv re exipOeypa Evoi Avovicov mparov evraida abrov re 
elmdvros kal trav spod To Atoviow ‘yuvatkav. ? Near Kyparissia on the 
coast, 4. 36, 7 Aorvordda dvopdtover riv mnyqv. Cf Brit. Aus, Cat, 
‘ Pelop’ p. 115, Dionysos on coin of Kyparissia, Sept. Severus. 


Elis, 31, 34° Paus. 6. 26, 1 iepdy éote Avovicou ... réxvq 7d dyahpa 
Tpagirédous' Gedy d€ év rois padtora Aidvycov oéBovow "Helo, kai tov Gedy 
oguow émiboriv és raév Oviev riv fopriy déyouvot ... A€Byras S€ dpiOpd» 
rpeis és olxnpa eoxopicavres of icpeis kararibevrat Kevois, mapévrwy Kai TOY 
doréy kai rav gévov, oppayidas 8¢ adroit te of icpeis, ai rv Grav soos 
dv xara yopnp 7}, tais Odpats rob oixnpatos émPaddovaw. és O€ THY emtovcay.. 
€cedOdvres es Td olxnpa eipicxovaw otvov menAnopévors tots AéeByras (same 
story, but apparently recorded independently, as that in Aristotle, 
p. 842). Paus. g. 14, 10, at Olympia apis rG repevet rod TéAomos 
Atovioou pév xat Xapitov év xowm ... Bopds. ? On the Alpheios, 89°. 
Paus. 6. 24, 8 (in Elis) *Eort kai Zethnvod vads evraida, idig rg Zethnv@ Kai 
obx Guod TH Atoviaw memoiunpévos’ Méby dé oivov év exmapare air@ didwot. 
Ounrov dé elvar 7d yévos rev Tedyvav eixdoa dy tis pddtora emi trois ragois 


yon 
autor, 


Achaia. Aigai: Schol. Hom. //. 13. 21 dyerat xai Atovicw éopry ev 
7 6 xopbs avords tas tod Saipovos rederas dpytatn, Oavpdotow émireheicOai 
gaow epyov. dymedot yap, Gs xadovow épnpépous, duoxovons pev npépas 
kaprév Bracrdvovcw, Sore Spénovras abrovs és éomépav olor apOovov exe. 
4 ioropia mapa Eigopion. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Pelop.’ Pl. IV. 1-6, p. 16, 
head of Dionysos on coins of Aigai from 500-370 B.c. dominant 
type. Aigion: 7. p.1g, Pl. IV. 15, head of young Dionysos, first 
century n.c. Bura: Paus. 7. 25, g vats "Agpodirys Atovicov ré €or, 
Patrai, 50, 762, 86>, 88. Paus. 7. 21, I xai Avovuocu xara ToUTO THs 
médews eat iepdv énikAnow Kadvdwviou' perexopioOn yap Kai tou Atovicou 
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1b dyadpa éx Kadvdavos. Pellene, 46: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Pelop.’ p. 32 
Dionysos Aapmrip (?) on coin of Sept. Severus. 

Asia Minor—Interior. 

Pontos, 63 £. Bithynia : Nikaia, 51,53. Cf. C.2.G. 3745, Roman 
Imp. period. Steph. Byz. Atovicou mékis, év 7H Idvre, 7 mpdrepov Kpovvoi, 
* Atovvotaxod S€ mpoomeadvros varepov ek ris Oaddrrns Trois Témois dydAparos’” 
(Scymn. Perieg. 753) otras éxdy6n. 

Phrygia, 34%, 35%, 613, 62% 1, mo, Steph. Byz. 5. v. Acovicov 
nds B Spvylas, xricpa ’Arrddov kal Eipevous Edavoy cipdyrav Atovicov 
mepi rovs térovs. Cf. Head, Ast. Num. p. 562, coin-legend Imperial 
period, iepeds Acoricov. Pessinous, 104%, Ankyra, 104% C.LG. 
4020 da Biov lepeds rod Acovicoy (third century a. D.). 

Lydia, 63, 73. Philadelphia, 56. Bull. Corr. Hell. 18447, 308 Act 
Kopudaip Aia BaRdtiov. Koloe: Afém. d. l’Académ, Belg. xxx. p. 3, 
note 1 7 KoAonvay xatotxia xabiépooey Aia SaBatioy, inscr. found at Goula 
in Phrygia. Aphrodisias: C. Z. G. 2739 Ti. KAav8. Kaicapa Teppamxsv 
atroxpdropa 6 dijpos kai Mévavdpos 6 dpxtepevs abrod Kat Awvicov. 24784 
Tt, KAav8, "ArroAXdrtos AdpnAiavos dpytepeds Kat lepeds 51a Biov Geod Aroviaov. 
Cf. R. 104%. At Blaudos on the Phrygian-Mysian border: Conze, 
Reise auf den Inseln des Thrakischen Meeres, p. 98, Taf. XVII. 4, relief 
representing Sabazios on throne holding spear ? and patera, worshippers 
offering incense on altar by which is tree with snake: dedication 
Mévavdpos "A@qvoddpov Att ZaBatio ebyny. Antiocheia (ad Pisidiam) : 
C.1. G. 3979 dpxtepeds dd Biov rod éxupaveatdrov beod Atovicov. Vide 
Papers of American School, vol. ii, p. 54 (Sterrett), inscr. from Pisidia 
mentioning of piorat tot Aids ZaBatiov. Ikonion, vol. 3, Demeter, 
R. 60. Tigranokerta, 104 ¥. 

Asia Minor coast and vicinity. 

Tion in Bithynia, 53. Kios, 123. 

Kyzikos, 123. Hellespont, 104». 

Dedications to Dionysos in the district of Kyzikos: Hell. Journ. 
1907, Pp. 65 Beg émnxdp Arovio@ KeBpyrie. Cf. Hell. Journ. 1905, 57. 

Lampsakos, 95, 103°, 123. 

Pergamon, 18, 56, 62, 854, rorb, Zeus-Bacchos: vide vol. 1, 
Zeus, R. 62. 

Magnesia & Zurthe, C. 7. G. 3137 (inscr. in Oxford containing 
the covenant between Smyrna and Magnesia concerning alliance with 
Seleukos), 1. 85 of 8€ 2 Mayyqoia xdrotxot (dvabéracay thy Spodoyiar) év Ti 
GyopG sapa Tov Bopdv rov Acovicov. 

Tonia, 63 f. 
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Smyrna, 104", 123. Philostr. Vita Soph. 1. 25, 1 méumera yap tis 
pvt "ArOcommpiay perapoia tpinpns és dyopdv, qv 6 rod Atovicov lepevs, otov 
xuBepyntns, ebOivet meiopata éx Oaddrrns Avoveay. Aristid. I, p. 373 
(Dind.) xadoicr ydp ce Fpos Spa mparn Atovuciows, rpijpns lepd +O Atoviog 
éperat xixre b¢ dyopas. Jb. p. 440 rpenpys tes Fv Secxvupery pev Acovvatots, 
tpvoupéry 8 év rois xardmdots, obpBodov vixns madaias, fy évikwv Zpupvaioe 
Baxxevowres Xiovs. Herod. 1. 150 rods Spvpvalous Spryy to reixeos 
motevpévovs Atovvow. Vide vol. 2, Artemis, R. 137¢ (C.1.G. 3161 
private dedication to Dionysos, third century s.c.). 

Erythrai, 103, 123. Dittenb. Sy//. 370, |. 147 Atovicov Baxyéos 
enéomov, 1.145 Acovicoy WvOoxphorov. 

Teos, 28, 45™, 89° 1038, rog@!h 126. C.L. G. 3092 (inscr. 
of Roman period, decree of BovA# and Anjos) Atdvugos . .. 6 Tis 
médews Oeds. Cf. 3108 (late Roman) rév mpoeorara ris fepwrdrns wédews 
jdv Acdvvcov, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 170 1& yéver mavti wai rE 
Kadnyepdve OG Atovicw kai ro Spe Kpéwr .. .orparnyncas ... xabsépwcev (dedi- 
cation probably referring to the house of Attalos, vide v. Prott, Ashen. 
Mitthell. 1902, p. 165). C.L.G. 3046 erat Thioe mpeaRevras atroarei- 
apres . . . mapexddeov tois Aitwdovs dns tdv re TOA adtav Tdv Te xdpav 
émyopnowrte lepav eipev al dovdov tod Avovicov, &c. (rights of asylum 
confirmed by Aetolians, B.c. 190(?); by Rome, 24. 3045). 

Lebedos, 104 *. 

Ephesos, 123. 

Priene, 97, 1044, ros. 

Magnesia on the Maeander, 5, 68%, 103%, 104>b, 125. Kern, 
Inschr. v. Magnesia, 214, altar dedicated Avviog kai Zepédn ’Aporeds 
Zhvevos, 6, 151 (inscr. in theatre) 7 Bovdy Kai 6 dqpos éreiunoay Pdiov 
"Tovov . . . tepéa Acovicoy amd mpoydvar, 


Miletos: Arch. Anz. 1906, p. 9, inscr. of late Hellenic period 

found near the site. 
THY Sain yxaipeys modujTides etmare Baxyat 
ipeinv, xpnotiy rovro yuvaxt béuts, 
tpas Kelis Spos frye Kat Spyta mdvra kai ipa 
Wveen Taons epxouern mpd TdAEas. 
Cf. Diod, Sic. 13, 104. 

Tralles, 104. C.Z. G. 2919, inscr. in reign of Artaxerxes-Ochos, 
circ. 351 B.C. (probably restored later) éca enpicarro TpadXcis ixernpinu 
elva Atovicwm Baxyig rH Snpoole ixeryy py adtxeiv’ ySpos kepds dovdos 
Atovicou Bdxxou' rév ixerjy pi) ddixeiv, pnd ddtxotpevov meptopav’ ef 8€ pH, 


? - > ~ 
éfaAn eivat ai avtov Kal rd yévos abrov. 
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Caria, 63%. Iasos, r04#. Knidos, 73, 1033. Cf. vol. 3, p. 224. 
Mylasa: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 106 icpeds ZaBaliov ... Arovicg 
cai t@ Any (? first century B.c.). Halikarnassos: Bekker Azecd. 1, 
p- 224 of d€ “OpBpixos ind “Adtkapyacéwy Bdxxos: vide Jahrb. d. d. 
Inst., 1895, p. 91. 

Lykia, 104%: inscr. from Tlos mentioning an dpytepevs rv KaBipor, 
who is also icpets Atovicov, Hell. Journ. 1895, p. 122 (Roman 
period). 

Termessos: C. J. G. add. 2366! iepéa Ocas ‘Pans cai Atovicoy b:a Biov. 
Cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1883, p. 263 6eds péyas Atévuaos. 

Attaleia in Pamphylia: vide vol. 4, Apollo, R. 65. 

Egypt: Alexandria, 104%. Meineke Amal. Alex. p. 346 (from 
Theoph. ad Autolyc. ii. 7) 7 peév obv mpds Ardvucoy rois év *Adetavdpeia 
Bacitetoact ovyyévera obrw meptexer’ ev kai év TH Atovucia dudj dipol 
claw natexexwptopévor, "ANOns amd tis yevouévns yuvatxds Atovicou Ovyarpos 
8 Georiov ’ANOaias. Naukratis: vide Apollo, R.52. Ptolemais, 104 *. 
C.I. G. 4893 trép Baowdéws Hrodepatov xai Baoiloons KAeondrpas rijs 
adeApiis . . . of ouvdyovres ev Iyree rH Tov Atovioy vpow Baowdorai 
(prayers to Dionysos and Egyptian divinities: the BaoiAorai amalga- 
mated with Atoyvocacrat). 

Libya, R. 105, on coins of Kyrene, fourth century s.c., head of young 
Dionysos with thyrsos. Head, Hist. Num. p. 730. 


The Islands of the Aegean. 


Euboea: Chalkis, 104}, Eretria, 102». Karystos, 5. Histiaia : 
Brit. Mus, Cat. ‘ Central Greece, p. 127, head of Dionysos on coin, 
B.C. 313-265. Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Argolis. 

Aigina, 102%. Paus. 2, 30, 1 temple of Dionysos kai r@ Awvicw 
(early éoOjs) kai yéveta Avdvucos Zxov reroinrat. 

The Cyclades. 


Andros, rorf, 105. C.J.G. 2349! ipea rod Aiovicov (Greek 
period). Tenos, 102¥. C.J, G. 2336 % BovAy cat 6 Ajpos ... Aup, 
Zarupov ... émpeAnodpevoy t&v trod Atovicou olxev Kai dvabévra ypnpara 
Spoor... éreiunoev. Mykonos, 44,59, 852% Delos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1882, p. 338, ? first century B.c. Svaiwy .. . lepeds yevdpevos tiv éavrod 
Ovyarépa .. . xammpopncaray rG Awvicw. (Cf. 7b. 1883, p. 103, lists of 
choregi at the Apollonia and Dionysia, 7. 1881, 508.) R. 1028, 
123. C.L A. 2. 985 (circ. 95 B.C.) iepeds ’Aviov. (Cf. Serv. Aen. 
3. 80.) Syros, 102%. Keos, 102%. Paros, 99, 102%. Naxos (cf, 
vol. 2, Aphrodite, R. 104), 6, 25, 89 °% Serv. Aen. 3. 125 Ipsi 
(Baccho) consecrata est quae et Dia dicitur. C./.G. 2265 (fourth 
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century B.c.) public document dated by name of the fepets Atovicov. 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1878, 587 ’Ayavobericas rév peyddov Arovvotay Avovicg 
Movoayéry (late Roman). 

Melos, 100. Amorgos, 10, 102% C.J. G. add. 22648 (Aigiala) 
Acovidns xal 4 yur) leparetcavres Atoviow avéOnxav. 2264™ (Minoa) 
Awviow Mewonry cal ri yAveurdry marpié: (period of Antonines). 

North Aegean. 

Thasos: Ath. Mitth. 1903, p. 458, inscr. of fifth century B. c. con- 
taining decree dvaypdyavres és AiBov Oabw és Tb iepoy Tod Atovicov. CF. 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, p. 392, inscr. of sixth century s.c. found at 
Thasos Znvds kai Sepedns xat AdKuyyns ravurémdov éoracw maides rHode 
néreos gidaxot, Fifth-century Dionysiac coin-types, Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ‘Thrace, pp. 216-219. Head, Hist, Num. p. 229, Fig. 166, 
coin-type on tetradrachms, second century B.c., head of Dionysos with 
band across forehead and ivy-crown (Coin Pl. 25). 

Imbros: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1883, p. 163 trois Avovucias rpaywddv to 
dyéu (second century B.c.). 

Tenedos, 79. 

Lesbos, 16, 45%, 49, 86%, 105. C. 2. G. 2167 mapa 1a b€w Zovvigw, 
Mitylene 77, 1018. Et. Mag. s.v. Bptoaios’ otrws 6 Atdvucos ... dm 
Gxpas AeoBtaxis Bonons fs peuynrat Avdpotiov. Gri ro iepdy rot Oeod év rH 
Bpion gyolv i8pvcOa brs Mdxapos, Steph. Byz.”Axpa AéoBov ev 7 pura 
Aidvucos Bpwwaios. Cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 445, private dedica- 
tion Atcordow Bpnoaye(vet). ?third century B.c. Cf. R. 40, 1047. 


Chios, 30, 70, 86 8, 102 ¥, 123. Schol. Pind. O2. 7. 95 Modépwr 
gyot mapa Xiows pev rov Ardvucoy SedécOar kai wap’ ’EpvOpaiats Sé rd eos ris 
"Aprepidos, 

Samos, 7, 15, 60,123. Steph. Byz. s.v. Pépyupa’ réros ev Sduw, os 
isropei Aotpis, év @ Ardvucos Topyupets tipara. Eph. Arch. 1896, p. 252 
AadNio Atovicg ’AvOéoros (private dedication of late period), vide 
Perdrizet, 7. Cf. Hesych. s.v, Adda’ "Apredos, Cf, 89 ¢ (Ikaria). 

South Aegean. 

Kalymna, 75, 105. Kos, 13, 75, 85', 103°, 105. Paton and Hicks, 
Inscr. 24. 

Nisyros, 59. C.2.G. Mar. Aeg. iti. 164 iepeds Atoviowr (?) third 
century a. D. 

Astypalaia, ro2 4, 123. 

Thera, 1034, 125. C.£.G. Mar. Aeg. iti. 468 (circ. 162 B.c.) 6 
Sapuos 6 Onpaicy imép Baowéws rodepaiov xai Baowhiooas KXeonarpas bea 
udopardpay cai ray réxvov atrav Awviow. 1b. 522 ‘A BovAa cai 6 Adpos 
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éreipacev Mvaoixparoy lepéa did yevous tod mpd méAcws Atovicon (CITC. go A.D.). 
Jb. 420, inscription mentioning the yepaipa rod mpd rédews Kai enupave- 
ordrov Oedv Acovicov, 

Anaphe, 105. 

Rhodes, 72, 89, 103%, 105. C.L.G. Mar. Aeg. 1. 68 ieparedoas 
Aoview. Strab. 652 woddois dvabypacw exoopndn, & Keirat ta pev mdelora 
év re Atomoig. Kameiros: C.. G. Mar. Aeg. 1. 707 Avovicov . 
Avroxpdtopos Tirov. Lindos, 85°, 103% C.l.G. Mar. Aeg. 1. 835 
iepeds Zapdmos cat Woredavos ‘Immiov xai Arico (Lindos, first cen- 
tury 3.c.), Cf. 2b. 809 icparetdoas "AOavaia Awdig, Aci Todcei, "Ando 
Nvbie, Acovicw, Mocedav ‘Innig, third century B.c. 

Karpathos: C.J. G. Mar. Aeg. 1. 996 ieparevoas Arovicov. 

Crete, 82, 105, vide supra s.v. Argolis. Cf. vol. 1, Zeus, R. 3. 
C.I. G. 3047 (reply from city of Eleutherna to the Teians concerning 
the dovdia of temple of Dionysos at Teos) 886xAai rois xoopios Kai ra 
wédet tev "Edevbepvaiav droxpiverbar Trios idois Kai oixelors oboe, dior ré 
re mept roy Atdvucov Kat abrot oceBdueba. 

Kypros, 104 4. 

Italy: Tarentum, 1031. Vide Hell. Journ. 1886, pp. 9-22, shrine 
of chthonic Dionysos and Persephone: collection of votive terra- 
cottas in Ash. Jus. Rhegion, 1042. 

Thurioi: Diod. Sic. 12. 11, 

Herakleia on the Siris: C. 7. G. Zé. Ste. 6451, 1. 7 émt ras yapws ras 
iapds ras ra Atovicw, Naples, 40, 1049, 129% 

Sicily, 125. Akrai: C.ZG. ft. Sic. 205 Atovicov icparevovros 
*Aptoravos, 

Tauromenion : 7b, 430, temple-accounts of Dionysos cult. 

Syracuse, 104%. Hesych, s. v. Acovyoopdpot’ dpyy év Supaxovcats. 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF COIN-TYPES 


Thrace, &c.: Abdera, Gardner, Z}fes, iii. 29, fifth-century type, 
Dionysos clad in himation standing holding kantharos. Dionysopolis 
in Moesia: Brit, Alus. Cat. ‘Thrace,’ &c. p. 24, Dionysos with 
oinochoé and thyrsos, at his feet altar?; coin-type of Gordianus 
Pius. Marcianopolis, 23. p. 39, Dionysos with kantharos, thyrsos, and 
panther; Gordianus Pius. Nikopolis, 2d. p. 42, Dionysos with grapes and 
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thyrsos ; Septim. Severus. p. 45, Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos ; 
Caracalla. Tomi, 2d. p. 55, Dionysos with cothurni, holding kantharos 
and thyrsos, at his feet panther; Marcus Aurelius. Hadrianopolis, 2d. 
p- 118, Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos, at his feet panther ; 
Caracalla. Nikopolis ad Nestum, 2d. p. 136, Dionysos with bunch of 
grapes, resting on thyrsos; Sept. Severus. Perinthos, 2. p. 159, 
Dionysos holding kantharos and thyrsos; Gordianus Pius. Philippo- 
polis, 23. pp. 162-163, Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos ; Antoninus 
Pius, Faustina Junior. Serdica, 73. p. 172, Dionysos with kantharos 
and thyrsos, panther; Caracalla. Trajanopolis, 24. p. 179, Dionysos 
with kantharos, resting on thyrsos, panther; Caracalla. Head of 
Dionysos on coins of king Kentriporis, 23. p. 204, circ. B.c. 356 
(bearded, with ivy-crown). Bizya, 24. p. 22 (on rev. Seilenos with 
kantharos and askos), early Roman. Byzantion, 7. pp. 97-98, 
early Roman. Callatia, 22. p. 22, pre-Roman. Plotinopolis, 7d. 
p. 169. Alopekonnesos (Thracian Chersonnese), 2d. p. 188, fourth 
century B.c.; 7. Maenad with ivy-wreath. 


Macedon: rit. Alus. Cat. ‘ Macedon, p. 11, head of young 
Dionysos with band across forehead, ivy-wreath, B.c. 168-146; cf. 
p- 18. Amphipolis, 2. p. 48, head with band and ivy-wreath, ? second 
century B.c. Lete, 23. pp. 76-80, dominant archaic and fifth-century 
type, ithyphallic satyr with nymph. Mende, 74. pp. 80-83, dominant 
types Dionysiac, from B.c. 500-346 (?), Seilenos or Dionysos reclining 
on ass, Seilenos standing by: head of Dionysos with ivy-wreath, 
Bc, 400-346. Thessalonike, 24. pp. 109-110, head of young Dionysos 
with ivy-wreath, frequent type on copper coins after B.c. 168. 


Thessaly : Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Thessaly and Actolia’ Lamia, pp. 22-23, 
Pl. IIL 12, 13, head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned, B. c. 400-344 ; 
similar type on coins of Malienses, p. 35, Pl. VII.5. Peparethos, p. 53, 
Pl. XI. 14, 15, types of bearded and young Dionysos ivy-crowned, 
on rev. kantharos or amphora with vine branch. Cf. He/l. Journ. 1907, 
Pl. IV. 2, seated bearded Dionysos holding wine-cup, archaic style, but 
probably circ. 480 B.c. 

Illyria: Apollonia, 7. p. 60, Pl. XIf. 11, head of young Dionysos 
ivy-crowned, second century B.c. Pharos, p. 84. 

Epiros: Kassope, 76. p. 98, Pl. XXXII, bearded type, second 
century B.C. 

Korkyra: 7. p. 125, fourth-century type, Dionysos galloping on 
panther and thrusting with thyrsos, Pl. XXII. 14, 15, pp. 133-135, 
head of young Dionysos on third-century coins. 
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Zakynthos: Head, Hist. Num. p. 360, Imperial types—Pan carrying 
the infant Dionysos ; Dionysos standing. 

Corinth: Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Corinth; p. 31, Pl. X. 4, behind head of 
Athena small standing figure of bearded Dionysos, holding kantharos 
and grapes. 

Athens: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Attica, p. 35, second century B.c., 
Dionysos seated facing on throne, holding two torches, Demeter 
standing by him with long torch in each hand (bronze). Imhoof- 
Blumer-Gardner, Wum. Comm. Paus. p. 142, bearded Dionysos seated 
on throne, holding wine-cup and sceptre, hair hanging in long tresses 
and crowned with ivy, himation covering lower body and _ left 
shoulder (bronze, second century B.c.); ? copy of statue of Alkamenes, 
Coin Pl. 31, p. 143 bearded Dionysos standing clad in long chiton, 
archaic hair, with wine-cup and thyrsos (bronze) ; ? copy of statue of 
Kalamis, young Dionysos standing in long chiton with mask and 
thyrsos (bronze). 

Crete and the Aegean Islands: Brit. Mus. Cat. p. 31, Kydonia, 
head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned on coins 200-67 B.c. Sybrita, 
p- 79, Pl. XIX. 12, on fourth-century coin young Dionysos riding on 
panther with thyrsos. Gardner, Zypes, ix. 4 (fourth century), Dionysos 
seated holding kantharos and thyrsos, with himation round lower limbs. 
[Coin Pl. 28.] Head, Ast. Num. p. 406, head of Dionysos bearded 
and crowned with ivy in very high relief. Brit. Mus. Cas. ‘Crete,’ &c., 
p- 4, Dionysos standing with kantharos, thyrsos, and panther on 
Roman Imperial coins of Crete. 

Andros, 73. pp. 86-88, types of Dionysos dominant from third 
century B.c. onwards, bearded and youthful heads on coins. 

Keos, 7d. p. 93, youthful head ivy-crowned, second century B.c. 

Mykonos, pp. 108-109, types of Dionysos, bearded and youthful, 
dominant from third century B.c. 

Naxos: pp. rro-112, Dionysos-head, bearded or youthful, the sole 
type from fourth century onwards, Pl. XXV. 7-14 (cf. Head, Hist. 
Num. p. 416, kantharos bound with ivy on coins of sixth century). 

Paros : 76. p. 114, Pl. XXVI. ro, head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned 
on obv., seated Demeter Gecpodédpos on rev., second century B.C. 
Tenedos, Head, Ast, Num. p. 476; Gardner, Zypes, x. 43, double 
head on coins, 500-200 8.c., ? Dionysos-Ariadne (differently ex- 
plained by Aristotle, Steph. Byz. s.v. Tenedos). Tenos, Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ‘ Crete, p. 130, Pl. XXIX. 10, Dionysos with himation standing by 
altar and looking back, with upraised right hand and thyrsos in left, 
below on right a dolphin, second century s.c. (?). 
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Ikaria, near Samos: on coins of Oinoe, circ. 300 B.c., head of 
young Dionysos, Head, His’. Num. p. 515. 

Pontos, Paphlagonia. 

Bithynia, Bosporos: Brit. Aus. Caf. pp. 17-18, Pl. III. 7, head of 
young Dionysos ivy-crowned (with some resemblance to Mithradates 
Eupator), on rev. ‘cista mystica’ with panther’s skin and thyrsos; cf. 
Pl. III. 8-11. Bithynion, 2. p. 117, head of young Dionysos ivy- 
crowned, first century n.c. Herakleia, pp. 141-142, head of young 
Dionysos ivy-crowned, fourth-century types. Jd. p. 143, Pl. XXX. 4, 8, 
young Dionysos wreathed and wearing himation over lower limbs, 
seated, with kantharos in outstretched right and thyrsos in left, on 
coins of Herakleia, B.c. 302-289 (under influence of Lysimachos). 
Nikaia, p. 152, first century 3.c.; cf. p. 158, coin of Commodus, 
infant Dionysos in liknon-shaped cradle with uplifted hands. On 
coins of Prusias II, head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned, p. 211, 
Pl. XXXVIII. 4. 

Aiolis: Troas—Lesbos. 

Brit, Mus. Cat. p. 7, Pl. TI. 2, Abydos, coin-typ of Nero, young 
Dionysos with thyrsos riding on lion. Lamponia in the Troad, 76, 
p. 72, Pl. XIII. 11-13, dominant type from 420~350, bearded head of 
Dionysos sometimes ivy-crowned, on rev. bull’s head sometimes with 
kantharos or grapes above. Skepsis, 73. p. 83, Pl. XV. 12, head of 
bearded Dionysos wearing kalathos and ivy-wreath, ? fourth century 
B,c. (Coin Pl. 15). Head of Dionysos with horns, Imhoof-Blumer, 
Griech, Miinzen, Pl. VIII. 6-9, p. 104. Ophrynion, Brit, Afus. Cal. 
p. 75, Pl. XIV. 8, coin-type on bronze coins, B.c. 350-300, infant 
Dionysos naked, kneeling, holding out in r. bunch of grapes, beneath, 
ivy-spray. Temnos in Aiolis, 7. p. 142, Pl. XVIII. 9-12, bearded 
head of Dionysos dominant type on coins of fourth century, beardless 
on coins of third century. 


Lesbos: 74. p. 159, Pl. XXXII. 10, head of bearded Dionysos ivy- 
crowned, ?circ. 400 B.c. Pl. XX XIII. 10, head of Maenad. Pl. XXXIII. 
22-24, head of young Dionysos, early fourth century, p. 169. 
Pl. XXXV. 1, coin-type of the Koinon of Lesbos (M. Aurel.), ter- 
minal figure of bearded Dionysos with kalathos placed on a prow. 
Mitylene: 75. pp. 193-194, Pl. XX XVIII. 9-14, terminal figure of 
bearded Dionysos, draped, on pedestal, tall head-dress, on silver coins 
of second and first centuries 3. c.; p. 202, Pl. XL. 6, Tyche of Mitylene, 
standing with patera and cornucopia, before her Dionysiac term on 
prow (Valerian and Gallienus). Methymna, p. 182, Dionysos with kan- 
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tharos, thyrsos, and panther standing between Apollo (?) and Athena, 
on coin of Commodus (countermark, Dionysiac term on prow). 


Ionia: Ephesos, cistophorus-type of the Bacchic ‘ cista mystica’, 
struck towards close of third century s.c., vide ‘Pergamon’ infra. 
Erythrai, Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘Ionia, p. 130, head of young Dionysos 
ivy-crowned on coins 300-200 B.c. Klazomenai, p. 34, Dionysos 
standing, holding kantharos and thyrsos, with panther, on coin of 
Caracalla. Lebedos, pp. 155-156, Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos, 
? first century B.c. Magnesia, pp. 166-172, types of Imperial period ; 
Dionysos standing with thyrsos, panther, and grapes (?), before him 
Bacchante running and looking back, beating cymbals (Caracalla) ; 
infant Dionysos seated on ‘ cista mystica’ within temple, to left of it 
flaming altar before which Corybant dances, Pl. XIX. 11 (Caracalla) ; 
infant Dionysos seated in cradle with arms extended, serpent beneath. 
Phokaia, p. 208, Pl. IV. 24, head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned, 
circ. 400 B.c. Smyrna, p. 237, ‘ cista mystica’ with half-open lid, from 
which a serpent issues, the whole in wreath of ivy, on cistophori, 
second century B.c.; p. 253, head of young Dionysos, coin-type time 
of Trajan. Teos, p. 313, Pl. XXX. 11, head of young Dionysos 
ivy-crowned, 394-300 B.C.; pp. 316-322, Imperial types: Bacchic 
mask, ‘cista mystica,’ bust of young Dionysos as city-god turreted 
with thyrsos (Coin P]. 21), Dionysos standing, with himation over lower 
limbs and left shoulder, resting left hand on thyrsos and holding 
kantharos in right (frequent type, perhaps derived from cult-statue). 
Oinoe, in the island Ikalia, p. 347, Pl. XXXIV. 2, head of young 
Dionysos ivy-crowned, circ, 300 B.c. 


Caria: Brit. Alus. Cat. ‘Caria, p. 6, Alabanda, bust of young 
Dionysos ivy-crowned (Nero). Antiocheia on Maeander, p. 19, 
Dionysos standing, holding grapes and thyrsos (M. Aurelius). 
Aphrodisias, p. 38, bust of young Dionysos ivy-crowned (Imperial) ; 
p- 33, Dionysos with himation over legs, standing, resting left arm on 
column, holding thyrsos in left, grapes in right (Imperial): p. 33, 
Dionysos standing, naked, with left on thyrsos, in right kantharos. 
Apollonia Salbaké, p. 56, Dionysos in short chiton, standing, holding 
grapes and thyrsos. Attuda, p. 64, Dionysos with himation over 
lower limbs, standing with kantharos and thyrsos (time of Sept. Sev.) ; 
cf. p. 63. Euromos, p. 99, head of young Dionysos with band across 
forehead and ivy-wreath (first century B.c.). Harpasa, p. 114, 
Dionysos standing, with himation over legs, resting left arm on column, 
holding grapes in left, kantharos in right, panther at feet (Imperial). 
Kidramos, p. 82, Dionysos with himation over lower limbs, resting on 
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column, holding grapes in right, thyrsos in left, panther at feet (Julia 
Maesa). Knidos, p. 96, large head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned, 
Pl. XVI. 4, 5 (first century B.c.). Myndos, p. 135, head of young 
Dionysos ivy-crowned, Pl. XXII. 8, 9 (first century s.c.). Orthosia (on 
the Maeander opposite Nysa), p. 143, Pl. XXII. 4, young Dionysos 
ivy-crowned (first century B.c.); cf. XXIII. 5 (Imperial). Sebastopolis, 
p. 146, head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned, on rev. ‘cista mystica’ 
with serpent issuing from it (Imperial). Tabai, p. 160, head of young 
Dionysos with band across forehead and ivy-wreath, Pl. XXV. x (first 
century B.c.?); cf. early Imperial coin P]. XXV. 11. Trapezopolis, 
p. 177, young Dionysos standing, naked, holding kantharos and resting 
on thyrsos, panther at feet (Imperial). 

Islands off Caria: Astypalaia, p. 187, head of young Dionysos ivy- 
crowned (first century B.c.). Rhodes, pp. 263-270, head of Dionysos 
ivy-crowned, often radiate, prevalent on early Imperial coins, 
Pl. XLII. 1, 2. 

Lykia: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Lycia,’ p. gt, Trebenna, Dionysos standing, 
with himation, holding kantharos and thyrsos, at feet panther, 
Pl. XVIII. 3 (Gordian iii). 

Pamphylia : Aspendos, zd. p. 105, Dionysos standing, with himation 
about lower limbs, left arm leaning on pillar, holds kantharos in right, 
thyrsos in left, panther at feet (Julia Mamaea). Attaleia, 2d. p. Ixxvi. 
Perga, p. 131, Dionysos standing, with himation over lower limbs, 
leaning with left on thyrsos, holding kantharos in right, panther at 
feet (Philip Junior); cf. coin-type of Sillyon, p. 166 (Sept. Severus). 


Pisidia: Ariassos, 7. p. 206, Dionysos with thyrsos, kantharos, 
panther (Caracalla). Similar types at Baris, 23. p. 208; p. 211 
Kodrula (Julia Domna); Konana, p. 214 (Faustina, ii): Isinda, 
28. xciv. Olbasa, 23. p. 229 (Severus Alexander), Dionysos wearing 
nebris, with kantharos and panther. Palaiopolis, xcvii. Pogla, 
p. 237 (Trebonianus Gallus), Dionysos with thyrsos, kantharos, and 
panther. Seleukia (Julia Domna), p. 252, similar, Termessus 
Major, p. xci, similar. Timbriada, p. 305 (Geta), similar. Verbe, 
p. 281 (Philip Junior), similar. 

Mysia: Adramyteion, Brit. Alus. Cat. ‘ Wysza,’ p. 5 (Julia Domna), 
Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos. Kyzikos, p. 25, head of 
bearded Dionysos wearing tainia and ivy-wreath (B.c. 450-400); 
p. 34, Pl. VIII. 14, young Dionysos on rock, himation over lower 
limbs, kantharos in outstretched right, thyrsos projecting between 
knees (B.c. 400-350); p. 48, Dionysos on throne feeding panther 
(Marcus Aurelius). Miletopolis, p. 92, Dionysos holding thyrsos 
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in left and kantharos in right (? over altar: Anton. Pius). Pergamon: 
thyrsos, ivy-leaf, grape-cluster on the Philetairos-coins in latter 
part of third century s.c., vide Imhoof, Die Minzen der Dynastic 
von Pergamon, p. 34, Head, Hist. Num. p. 461. Brit. Mus. Cat. 
‘ Mysia” p. 148, Dionysos riding on panther (L. Verus); p. 159, 
Dionysos with kantharos, thyrsos, and panther, facing Demeter 
(Pl. XXXII. 5) (Maximinus). Kistophoros-type of sacred Bacchic ‘cista’ 
with serpent coiled round it, adopted by Attalus I, originating probably 
at Ephesos: vide Imhoof, Die Miinzen der Dynastie von Pergamon, 
32~34; Head, Hist. Num. p. 461. Perperene, Brit. Mus. Cat. p. 169, 
Dionysos with kantharos, thyrsos, and panther (Sept. Severus and Julia 
Mamaea). 


Lydia: Akrasos, @ri/, Afus. Cat. p. 10, bust of young Dionysos 
(Sept. Severus). Apollonis, J. p. 20, with kantharos and thyrsos 
(Rom, Imp.) ; p. 22, Dionysos holding kantharos and thyrsos, standing 
within temple (Caracalla). Apollonos Hieron, p. 23, Dionysos 
standing with himation over lower limbs and left arm, with kantharos 
and thyrsos. Bagis, p. 33, Dionysos with kantharos, panther, thyrsos 
(Sept. Sev.); cf pp. 35, 36. Blaundos, p. 48, Dionysos, similar type 
(late Imperial) ; p. 42, head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned (second 
or first century s.c.); cf. p. 43; p. 52, Dionysos standing, with 
himation over lower limbs and round right arm, resting right hand 
on thyrsos, left on column, with bunch of grapes (Vespasian). 
Briula, p. 5, Dionysos with himation over lower limbs, holding kan- 
tharos in right over panther, in left, which rests on column, a thyrsos 
(Antoninus Pius); p. 59, Dionysos with kantharos, panther, thyrsos 
(M. Aurelius). Cilbiani, p. 64, similar type (late). Daldis, p. 71, 
Dionysos with himation over lower limbs, holding kantharos over 
panther in right, and resting left with thyrsos on column (Anton. 
Pius). Germe, p. 83, Dionysos in chariot drawn by panthers, holding 
kantharos and thyrsos, satyr preceding, male figure supporting 
‘liknon’ on his head following (Sept. Severus). Gordus-Julia, p. 91, 
Dionysos with kantharos, thyrsos, panther (Commodus). Hypaipa: 
Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos (Imperial). Hyrkanis, p. 124, 
similar (Trajan). Maionia, p. 130, head of Dionysos ivy-crowned 
(Sept. Severus) ; cf. Pl. XIV. 10, Dionysos in chariot drawn by panthers, 
with kantharos and thyrsos, in front Maenad holding vine-tree 
(Trajan Decius), Mastaura, p. 159, Pl. XVII. 5, Dionysos standing to 
front, head turned to left, himation over lower limbs, holding in right 
grapes over panther at his feet, and on left arm, which rests on 
column, his thyrsos (Gordianus Pius). 
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Nysa: Dionysos-figure of the usual type and Dionysiac emblems 
fairly frequent on coins from second century B.c. onwards, pp. 171, 
172,176, 180, 183, 184-186. Philadelphoi : head of Dionysos, wearing 
ivy-wreath and band across forehead, on coins of second and first 
centuries B.c., p.189. Saitta, p. 214, Dionysos of usual type on rev., 
head of Men on obv. (Caracalla-Gallienus). Sala: Dionysos standing 
cross-legged beside column with usual attributes, pp. 231-234 (Im- 
perial). Sardes: head of Dionysos on coins of second century B.c., 
youthful type, p. 241, Pl. XXIV. 12, 14; Dionysos standing by the 
side of Herakles, p. 264 (Caracalla) ; (?) temple of Dionysos on coin 
of Faustina Senior, p. 258. Silandos: Dionysos riding on panther, 
p. 282 (Commodus), Pl. XXVIII. 6. Thyateira: type of kistophoroi in 
second century B.c. adopted from Ephesos, vide supra ‘Pergamon’ ; 
bust of young Dionysos with ivy-wreath and band, p. 297 (Sept. 
Severus). Tralles: Dionysos with Apollo, who plays the lyre, riding 
in chariot drawn by panther and goat, p. 348 (Anton. Pius); Dionysos 
with right hand raised over head supported by a naked satyr, p. 349 
(Anton. Pius). 


Phrygia: Aizanis, Brit. Jlus. Cat. ‘Phrygia, p. 23, Dionysos 
standing, with kantharos and thyrsos (first century z.c.). Akmoneia, 
p. 7, Dionysos standing, with usual attributes (? Gallienus); p. 16, 
Dionysos in car drawn by panthers (Sept. Sev.). Alia, p. 46, 
Dionysos standing (Gordian). Amorion, p. 57, Dionysos with left 
arm on shoulder of satyr (Geta). Ankyra, 2d. p. 60, Dionysos standing 
(Sept. Sev.). Apameia, p. xxxix, bust of Dionysos Kedaweis on 
Imperial coins; p. 95, head of young Dionysos (Vespasian), Appia, 
p. 107, Dionysos standing, pouring wine from kantharos (Imperial). 
Bruzos, p. 111, Dionysos standing (Imperial). Cadi, p. 123, Dionysos 
standing, pouring wine over panther (Gordian, iii); cf. 127. Cibyra, 
p. 138, Dionysos standing, with usual attributes (Domitian). Diony- 
sopolis, pp. 182-187, Dionysiac types dominant (?) on coins of autono- 
mous period, coins of Tiberius, not infrequent later; p. 184, ‘cista 
mystica,’ with half-opened lid from which serpent issues ; behind ‘cista’ 
a thyrsos (?time of Septimius Severus). Dorylaion, pp. 196, 199, 
Dionysos, with usual attributes, on coins of Macrinus and Otacilia 
Severa. Eukarpeia, p. 204, head of young Dionysos, with band across 
forehead and ivy-wreath (Marc. Aur.). Eumeneia, p. 211, similar 
(? second century 8.c.). Hierapolis, pp. 229, 231, 233, bust or head 
of Dionysos on Imperial coins; p. 235, Dionysos standing, with 
usual atiributes. Hyrgaleis, p. 273, head of young Dionysos (late 
Imperial). Laodikeia, pp. 278-281, Kistophoroi with the ‘cista 
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mystica,’ with half-open lid from which serpent issues; the whole in 
wreath of ivy-leaves and berries; p. 293, bust of young Dionysos 
(Anton. Pius). Lysias, p. 331, Dionysos standing (time of Marc. Aur.). 
Metropolis, p. 334, Dionysos standing (late Imperial). Midaion, p. 337, 
Dionysos standing (Diadumenian Caesar). Peltai, p. 349, head of 
young Dionysos (late Imperial). Philomelion, p. 355, Dionysos with 
phiale (time of Caracalla). Sebaste, p. 369, head of young Dionysos 
crowned with ivy, frequent type (Nero-Gordian). Siblia, p. 380, 
Dionysos standing with kantharos and thyrsos (time of Caracalla). 
Sibiddunda, p. 377, Dionysos standing, with panther, &c. (Commodus). 
Stectorium, p. 383, Dionysos standing (time of Marcus Aurelius). 
Synaus, p. 388, Dionysos standing (Flavians and Antonines). Synnada, 
p. 401, Dionysos standing with phiale (Faustina Junior). Temeno- 
thyrai, p. 47, Dionysos standing (time of Marc. Aurel.), Themisonion, 
p- 419, Dionysos standing (Severus—Philip?). Trajanopolis, p. cvi, 
Dionysos naked. 


‘Lycaonia, Isauria, Cilicia,’ 


Adana, Brit. Mus. Cat. p. 17, Dionysos standing, usual attributes 
(Julia Domna); p. 18, near circular altar (Maximus Caesar); p. 24, 
Aigeai, bust of young Dionysos (Macrinus). Anazarbos, pp. 38-39, 
Dionysos reclining on panther (Herennia Etruscilla, Valerian Senior). 
Anemurium, p. xli, Dionysos on Imperial coins. Augusta, pp. 44, 45, 
bust of youthful Dionysos (Tiberius—Livia, Domitian, Trajan). 
Ejirenopolis in Cilicia, p. Ixiii, Dionysos in car drawn by panthers 
(Imperial). Epiphaneia, p. cxxvi, head of young Dionysos, Dionysos 
riding on panther (Imperial), pouring out wine (Julia Mamaea). 
Hieropolis, p.c, n. 3, bust of young Dionysos with grapes and 
thyrsos (Imperial), Pl. XIV. 6. Ikonion, p. xxiv, head of youthful 
Dionysos (first century s.c.). Issos, p. cxxviii, bearded Dionysos 
(fourth century B.c.). Korykos, p. 69, Dionysos, with usual attributes, 
standing before prize vase containing winged caduceus, palm-branch, 
aplustre (Valerian Senior). Laertes, p. 92, Dionysos pouring wine to 
panther (Cornelius Valerianus). 


Mallos, p. 98 (Coin Pl. 17), young ‘ Dionysos nude to waist, seated 
left on a vine-trunk, from which issue branches bearing bunches of 
grapes, his right raised, his left on hip’ (385-333 8.c.), (cf. Gardner’s 
Types, X. 35). 

Nagidos, pp. 119-115, types of Dionysos on rev.,with Aphrodite on 
obv., constant (except for period of Pharnabazos) in fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c.; p. 10g, Pl. XIX. 1, bearded Dionysos standing, with 
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chlamys round shoulders, p.c. 420-400 (Coin Plate 14); cf. p. 114, 
Pl XX. 7 (Gardner, Zypes, iv. 25), Dionysos with himation round 
lower limbs and over left shoulder, left hand on thyrsos, right holding 
grapes, fifth century B.c.; Brit. Afus. Cat. p.1to, Pl. XIX. 3, 
head of bearded Dionysos, circ. 4oo B.c. Ninica, p. 116, Pl. XXI. 
2, Dionysos with himation over lower limbs, in car drawn by two 
panthers and a Seilenos (Sept. Sever.). Olba, p. 126, Dionysos 
standing, usual attributes (Geta). Seleucia ad Calycadnum, p. 133, 
Pl. XXIII. 11, Dionysos, in car drawn by panthers, pouring wine over 
panthers’ heads, Seilenos kneeling and catching wine-drops in hand 
(Sept. Sever.) ; p. 134, Pl. XXIV. 2, infant Dionysos seated on throne, 
attended by three korybantes beating shield with sword (Macrinus). 
Soloi-Pompeiopolis, p. Ixxii, n. 3, archaic bearded head of Dionysos 
(cf. Imhoof-Blumer, Hell. Journ. 1898, p. 165); p. 151, Pl. XXVI. 11, 
bearded Dionysos with bull’s horns, standing to front, in long chiton, 
in right kantharos, left on thyrsos (?third century B.c.); p. 155, 
Dionysos bearded, with himation, boots, and usual attributes (Gordian 
iii). Syedra, p. xxxvi, n. 3, Dionysos with kantharos and thyrsos 
(Imperial). Tarsos, p. 208, Dionysos draped, usual attributes 
(Maximus); p. 205, Dionysos with Ariadne in biga of centaurs, one 
of whom carries lyre (Maximinus); cf. pp. 220, 222, 224; p. 200, 
Pl. XXXVI. 2, Dionysos standing, with right arm over head, on right 
satyr, on left panther. 

Galatia, Cappadocia, Syria: Brzt. Mus. Cat. 

Ankyra, p. 11, bearded Dionysos seated, with himation, holding 
grapes (Caracalla); p.12, young Dionysos in car drawn by elephants. 
Apameia, p. 234, Pl. XXVII. 4, 5, heads of young Dionysos crowned 
with ivy (first century p.c.). Laodikeia, p. 250, head of young 
Dionysos wreathed with ivy, Pl. XXIX. 11, circ. 47 B.C.; p. 257. 
Dionysos standing, with usual attributes (Commodus). Pessinous, 
p- 19, Dionysos standing, with himation (Anton. Pius); cf. coin of 
Geta, p. 22. 

‘Seleukid kings of Syria,’ p. 107, Pl. XXVIII. 1, bust of young 
Dionysos, horned, three-quarter face on coin of Seleukos I; p. 109, 
bust of young Dionysos, three-quarter face, on coin of Seleukos IT; 
p- 32, bust of young Dionysos, Seleukos IV; p. 56, head of young 
Dionysos on coins of Alexander Bala; pp. 64-65, Dionysiac types 
on coins of Antiochos VI; pp. 82, 84, on coins of Alexander II; 
p- 93, of Antiochus IX. 

‘ Alexandria,’ in panther-biga, on coins of Trajan and Hadrian, 
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‘Sicily’: Brit, Mus. Cat. p. 28, head of young Dionysos ivy- 
crowned (late). Amestratos, p. 31, head of young Dionysos (late). 
Galaria: Gardner, Zypes, Pl. I. 2, Dionysos standing, holding cup 
and vine-branch, sixth century (Coin Pl. 19); Brz. Aus. Cal. p. 64, 
young Dionysos standing, early fifth century. Kalakte, p. 32, head 
of young Dionysos (late). Katana, pp. 52-53, head of young 
Dionysos, not infrequent on coins of period of decline. Cf. Head, 
Hist. Num. Fig. 72, p. 114, head of Seilenos on fifth-century coin 
of Catanaean Aitna. Naxos, Brit. Mus. Cai. pp. 118~120, Dionysiac 
types dominant in archaic and transitional period, on reverse 
grapes or Seilenos; head of Dionysos (circ. 500 8.c.), with pointed 
beard, long hair, and ivy-crown (Coin Pl. 24). Head of young 
Dionysos (circ. 403 B.c.), with wavy hair and ivy-wreath, on rev. 
seated Seilenos with wine-cup (Coin Pl. 30). Tauromenion, pp. 232, 
234, head of young Dionysos ivy-crowned (period of decline); Hill, 
Sicilian Coinage, p. 200, Dionysos with bull or panther. 


Italy: Capua, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Italy, p. 84, head of young 
Dionysos ivy-crowned, on rev. panther or lion with staff or thyrsos 
in mouth. Laos, p. 237, head of Dionysos ivy-crowned. Meta- 
ponton, p. 249, young Dionysiac head ivy-crowned; p. 248, female 
Dionysiac head, with goat’s horn above forehead, and ivy-wreath, 
Neapolis Apuliae, p. 399, head of young Dionysos, with ivy-crown, 
thyrsos over shoulder. Paestum, p. 274, head of androgynous 
Dionysos crowned with vine-leaves and grapes; cf. p. 278. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HESTIA-CULTS 


AMONG the minor cults of Hellas that of Hestia specially 
arrests our attention for the light that it throws on a certain 
primitive phase of religious thought as well as on a special 
chapter in the history of primitive culture. Being the least 
anthropomorphic of Hellenic divinities, she appears to be 
the product of that period of animistic belief that may every- 
where have preceded a more precise anthropomorphism. At 
least, although Homer is silent about her, we can scarcely 
doubt her great antiquity. It has long been recognized that 
we must be cautious in the deductions we draw from Homer’s 
silence. He may have known of her cult, and have found 
her figure inappropriate to the purposes of a divine drama. 
He uses the term torin indeed merely as a common noun, 
designating the ‘hearth’ or the ‘fire of the hearth,’ but the 
word has at times a certain sacred association and value for 
him; for he regards the hearth as the natural place for the 
suppliant and as a thing that might serve as the pledge of 
an oath. 

But the first literary record of the personal goddess is found 
in the Theogony of Hesiod ?, who speaks of her as the eldest 
daughter of Rhea and Kronos, and sister of Demeter. He 
does not, however, describe her nature or functions, and the 
first witnesses to these are certain passages in the Homeric 
Hymns**. One of them speaks of Hestia as the goddess 
‘who dost haunt the holy house of King Apollo in Pytho 
divine, and ever from thy locks sleek unguents trickle down?’ : 
in the hymn to Aphrodite the virginity of Hestia is insisted 
on and explained: ‘God the Father gave her a fair boon 
instead of marriage, and ever she sitteth in the middle of the 
house, taking the fat of sacrifice, and she receiveth honours 
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in all temples of the gods, and among all men she hath been 
given the first place among divinities’; and finally another 
hymn, of which indeed the authority has been doubted, defines 
more particularly what were these privileges of hers: ‘ with- 
out thee mortals make no festival, (there is none) where in 
the first thank-offering one poureth not forth the honey- 
sweet wine to Hestia first, and also at the close’ A glowing 
invocation in one of Pindar’s Odes throws further light on 
her nature and on her place in the state-religion®. ‘Daughter 
of Rhea, sister of God most high and of Hera the partner of 
his throne, thou who hast for thy domain the halls of cities, 
with kindness welcome Aristagoras, with kindness his fellows, to 
thy chamber near thy auspicious sceptre; for honouring thee 
they keep the state of Tenedos erect, ofttimes with libations, 
ofttimes with reek of sacrifice, paying first reverence to thee 
among divinities.’ Aristagoras is not a victor in the games, 
but a newly-appointed magistrate of Tenedos, who, with his 
fellow-prytanies, does this special honour to Hestia in the 
public hall of the city. And, to complete this general literary 
picture of her, we may add the testimony of the Attic stage 
and of Plato: a peculiar phrase of Sophocles describes her 
as ‘the first-offerings of the libation™’; and Euripides, who 
in one passage addresses her as ‘the Lady of Fire,’ identifying 
her strangely with Persephone and associating her with 
Hephaistos ®, speaks in another of ‘the shrine of Hestia,’ 
meaning apparently the hearth, ‘wherewith every wise man 
would begin in the utterance of his prayers!®’ It is in 
accordance with all this that in the parody of public prayer 
which we find in the Birds of Aristophanes*, the litany opens 
with the formula ‘ pray first to the Bird-Hestia’; and that 
Plato maintains as a religious law that ‘the first act of sacrifice 
is due to Hestia'’.’ In fact there is nothing better attested 
in Greek religious literature than this ritual-priority of Hestia 
in certain private and public cult-acts of the Hellenic house- 
hold and state ; later scholiasts and mythographers comment 
on it, giving sometimes fantastic explanations of it #1: the 
careful Pausanias declares that in the sacrifices at Olympia 
® Av. 865. 
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the goddess took precedence even of Olympian Zeus®, and 
Attic inscriptions prove that the Epheboi immediately upon 
their enrolment made offering to her first of all®°. If we 
can trust one of the passages in the Homeric Hymns, we 
shall have to believe that the custom also prevailed of closing 
the ceremonies of Greek ritual with a prayer or liturgical act 
in her honour, and this seems to be implied by certain state- 
ments of Cicero and Cornutus * 17, 

We might then be led by this evidence to conclude that 
Hestia was an original and eminent figure of the anthropo- 
morphic pantheon of the early Greek communities, and that 
she played a prominent part in their social organization. But 
a closer survey of the facts does not justify this view. The 
worship was undoubtedly of great antiquity. Some kind 
of cult of the hearth or of the hearth-goddess was probably 
an ancestral inheritance of the early Italic and Hellenic tribes ; 
although we need not regard the name Hestia-Vesta as 
a common inheritance of an imagined Graeco-Italic period, 
for the name could have migrated very early from Greece 
and have been attached to independent Latin cult® The 
record, however, inclines us to think that she counted less 
for Greek social life and religion than for Roman. Her 
vantage-ground in the Greek folis was the Prytaneion, the 
common city-hall which every independent state contained, 
though it might be called by different names. The scholiast 
on Pindar”, commenting on the invocation of the Nemean 
ode §, asserts positively that all Prytaneia belonged to Hestia, 
because in them was consecrated the common hearth upon 
which the sacred fire was kept burning. His knowledge is 
evidently derived, not merely from Pindar, but from other 
authorities as well; and to a great extent we can corroborate 
it independently. The Prytaneion at Athens®*, though it is 
called ‘sacred to Pallas’ by a late scholiast of questionable 
authority, contained, together with the laws of Solon and an 
image of Eirene, a statue of Hestia; and Pollux may have 
been thinking of Athens when he affirms that the Hestia in 


* Vide Gruppe, Griech. Kult. Myth. pp. 84-85, who would derive the Roman 
Vesta-worship wholly from the Greek. 
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the Prytaneion was the Hestia par excellence, or he may have 
been speaking generally. At Mantineia we hear, not indeed 
of any Prytaneion so-called, but of a round building called 
the ‘common Hestia of the State *"’; and it was probably 
from some such political centre as this that the district called 
Histiaiotis in Thessaly took its name*. At Olympia the 
Prytaneion stood within the Altis and contained a sacred 
hearth, from which the ashes were taken to furnish holy 
material for the ash-altar of Zeus Olympios®. In Syros*, 
in Lesbos ‘’, and in Sinope 514, we have record of the actual 
cult of Hestia [puraveia, Hestia ‘of the city-hall, as at 
Naukratis we hear of Hestia Upuravirs ®. The account of 
a festival in the city-hall of the latter state is most instructive. 
On a certain day in the year a solemn banquet was held in 
honour of Apollo, the chief divinity of the state, and the 
occasion was called the ‘birthday-feast of Hestia’ (‘Eorlas 
yev€Oua). As in the proper personal sense Hestia could 
have had no birthday at all, for the anthropomorphic legend 
concerning her was not sufficiently detailed, I would interpret 
this curious phrase in the Naukratite calendar as ‘the feast 
commemorating the foundation of the Prytaneion or of the 
public hearth’; and we thus realize how complete was the 
identification of these with the goddess. 

The Council or Boule of the state might hold its meetings 
in the Prytaneion, or more frequently in a special building 
that would be called the Bouleuterion ; and, as this would be 
certain to possess a hearth at which the members of the council 
would offer sacrifice, the cult-appellative—Eoria BovAala— 
would frequently and naturally arise. We find it actually 
attested of Athens®, Pergamon*?, Erythrai 5%, Knidos ®, 
Kaunos**, and the Cilician Aigai®’. This evidence alone 
would suggest the general conclusion that throughout all 
Hellas a Hestia-cult, whatever form it took, was associated 
most intimately with the centre of the public life. And it 
is not all that can be quoted. In the ‘ Homarion’ of Achaia, 


* Fick, Vorgriechische Ortsnamen, goddess Hestia; but this seems to me 
p. 51, would derive it from the personal _less likely. 
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the chief shrine of the Achaian league®, was an ‘altar of Hestia,’ 
near which the Panachaean decrees were set up*®; and in Kos, 
according to an interesting inscription of the third century B.C., 
she enjoyed the unique title of Taplas**, ‘the stewardess, 
probably as guardian of the city’s property, a character which 
was salient in the Roman Vesta, but is not elsewhere attested 
in Hellenic cult. The divinity who usually exercised the 
function of guarding the store-room was Zeus °, who was not 
infrequently styled Tapias by the poets; and the connexion 
between Hestia Tapias and the supreme god in the ritual of 
Kos is peculiar and demands attention. Not only did she 
claim a special offering of an ox in the great sacrifice to Zeus, 
but when a fitting animal for him had been finally selected 
out of a number that were voluntarily offered by the citizens, it 
was then valued and its full price paid, not to the owner, but 
to ‘Hestia Tamias,’ the guardian of the city’s stock. The text 
in line 28 of the inscription is uncertain; but the preceding 
sentence makes it clear that the money for the ox that was to 
be sacrificed to Zeus was actually paid to Hestia. Neither of 
the two editors of the inscription offers any explanation, of this 
which is the most interesting fact in the liturgical archive. It 
is imperative to seek one. Why is Hestia entitled to claim, 
not only a special beast of sacrifice for herself, but also the 
money value of the ox which is freely offered by a tribe or an 
individual to Zeus? May we imagine that the owner of the 
animal, who might demand its full value from the community, 
generously forgoes his claim on condition that the money 
shall be paid into a common state-fund which is guarded by 
Hestia, just as a state-fund at Athens was guarded by Athena? 
If this is the real meaning of the transaction, it sets the goddess 
in the interesting position, which she nowhere else appears to 
hold, of the divine trustee of state-money. Another explanation 
may seem more probable ; that this transference of the purchase- 
money to Hestia was intended to support the fiction that she 
was really the owner of the ox, and that therefore in very truth 


® Vide vol. I, p. 43 
b Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, p. 148. 
© Vide Zeus, R. 103 *. 
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it was offered to Zeus ag’ éorias by the divine embodiment of 
the city’s life. If this hypothesis is correct, it affords a still 
more striking illustration of the religious tie between the 
citizens and the hearth-goddess, who by this fiction presents 
them, as it were, to Zeus. 

We may believe that Hestia won this position in the Pry- 
taneion because of the ancient sanctity of the domestic family- 
hearth, and especially of the king’s hearth in the king’s palace ; 
and there is good reason for regarding the Prytaneion as 
occupying the place in the historic Greek ‘polis’ of the 
Bacitkevov or king’s palace in the prehistoric*. We are 
informed by Aristotle 2° that the religious officials of the 
various Greek states who received their authority ‘from the 
common hearth, a phrase which at Athens at least was 
equivalent to the Prytaneion®°, were variously called ‘archons,’ 
or ‘kings,’ or ‘prytanies’; and we can illustrate this by the 
ritual inscription of Kos*%, which speaks of the yepeadpdpos 
Baotdéeor, one of the ‘kings’ who enjoyed special sacred privi- 
leges and who was charged with the sacrifice to Hestia>; and 
again by a striking passage in the Swpplices of Aeschylus 
where the king is called the ‘irresponsible leader ’—zpiravis — 
who ‘maintaincth the public hearth-altar of the land 2%,’ We 
have no reason indeed to assert that the ordinary Greek 
Prytaneia were actually erected, after the general abolition of 
monarchy, on the site of the old royal-palaces; these latter 
were usually on the summit of the Akropolis, a position natu- 
rally inconvenient for the practical business that had to be 
performed in the town-hall. Only, as regards Athens, a vague 
reminiscence seems to have been preserved by Pollux that 
the oldest Prytaneion was on the Akropolis*; and even 


* This is the view of Curtius, Dze 
Stadigeschichte von Athen, p. 513 
Frazer, Journ. hilol. xiv, ‘the 
Prytaneum, Temple of Vesta,’ &c., 
Pp. 147; Preuner s.v. ‘Hestia’ in 
Roscher’s Lexikon, 1, p. 2630. 

> We may compare the close asso- 
ciation between the Vestals and the 
‘rex sacrificulus’ at Rome, vide Frazer, 


op. cit. pp. 155, 158. 

© Vide R. 30: if he is referring to 
Athens in this passage, which the con- 
text almost compels us to suppose, be 
must be speaking of prehistoric days, 
for he is aware that the Athenian pry- 
taneion of the historic period was in the 
lower city. 
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in late times the special cult of a ‘Hestia on the Akropolis, 
whose hearth may possibly have been the altar of Zeus 
Herkeios in the Pandroseion, was still maintained34. More- 
over, the memory of the inherited association between the 
town-hall and the old royal palace appears to have survived 
in the historic period of Athens; for the archon-Basileus, the 
heir of the religious privileges of the primitive monarchy, held 
his court in or near the Prytaneion®, and this was either close 
by or was actually identical with the so-called ‘ Basileion,’ the 
building in which the ‘tribal kings’ held their meeting. 

We may then consider that the sanctity of the fire main- 
tained on the hearth of the prehistoric king, the head and 
leader of a number of contiguous families or clans, is the 
source from which the public Hestia-cult of the historic period 
immediately descends. 

Before we endeavour to determine from what feeling or belief 
or under what circumstances this peculiar sanctity of the king’s 
hearth arose, we would wish to know whether the perpetual 
maintenance of a public or ‘state’-fire was universal in Greece. 
Some writers tacitly assume that it was, but the evidence is 
defective. The scholiasts and lexicographers speak indeed as 
if every Prytaneion maintained the ritual as a matter of course, 
and as if every colony that was sent away took with it the holy 
fire from the town-hall of the metropolis?!. But it is likely 
that they are only generalizing from trustworthy records con- 
cerning Athens. Here at least we are certain that the custom 
was maintained and that the Prytaneion was regarded in some 
sense as the source of the Ionic colonies because they thence 
derived the sacred fire *° ; and if the old Euboeic city Histiaia 
was really an Ionic colony from Attica, it may have derived 
its name from this source. We hear also of a perpetual fire 
in the Prytaneion at Elis*®, and again at Delphi, though here 
it was not maintained—as far as we can gather—in the Pry- 
taneion, nor definitely associated with a cult of Hestia, but 
with Apollo and the Apolline temple °, just as Apollo Lykeios 


* Suidas, s.v. apyov. suspect that there were two names for 
> Combining the vague passage in the same building. 
Suidas with Pollux, 8. 111, we may © Vide vol. 4, Apollo R. 128 P. 
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of Argos was the cherisher of the sacred fire of the Argive 
state. At Lykosoura in Arcadia a perpetual fire was main- 
tained in the temple of Pan* And here and there the custom 
may have prevailed in shrines of lesser prestige, the ritual 
having no direct political significance, as on the altar of the 
heroine Iodamas at Koroneia®, where the fire was connected 
with the cult of the departed spirit. The evidence then is 
somewhat scanty, and the passage quoted from Plutarch * 
reads as if the maintenance of this rite in temple or Pry- 
taneion were by no means universal in his time. It may 
well have fallen into desuetude with the decay of the Hellenic 
communities. And the general evidence of its prevalence, as 
a public or family custom, among early Aryan stocks®, strongly 
moves us to believe that it was once at least a universal religious 
institution of the Greek as of the Italic races. 

As regards its explanation, a generally accepted view is 
that which was put forward many years ago by Dr. 
Frazer in an article cited above. He traces the origin of 
this Graeco-Italic and probably Indo-European rite to the 
measureless importance of fire for the primitive community 
and the great difficulty of procuring it on any special 
emergency: therefore expediency dictated the custom of 
insisting that there should always be one fire at least in the 
village or town that should never be extinguished: as the 
chief or king was most concerned with the wants of the com- 
munity, it was his hearth that was chosen for the purpose: and 
the whole Vestal establishment at Rome reflects in an interesting 
way the household of the primitive king whose daughters 
perform the time-honoured women’s duty of looking after the 
fire which in his house must be kept up night and day. He 
admits that this idyllic picture of a simple and remote past is 
more faintly reflected in Hellenic hearth-ritual; for Hellas 
knew nothing of Vestals ; the sacred fire might sometimes be 
maintained by an elderly married woman who no longer 
cohabited with her husband, such as the Pythia at Delphi; 
sometimes, as at Naukratis, women were excluded from the 


* Vide infra, p. 433. > Paus. 9. 34, 2. 
© Vide Frazer’s list of instances, op. cit. pp. 163, 169-171. 
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Prytaneion altogether, a strange fact and not easily recon- 
cileable with Dr. Frazer's theory. Again, while at Rome it 
was the custom to rekindle the sacred flame, if extinguished, 
by the rubbing of sticks*, a process that belongs to the very 
beginnings of our culture: in Greece, according to Plutarch, 
the method adopted was ignition by a burning-glass**. Now, as 
ritual is so strongly conservative, this may belong to the original 
institution of the rite. But a people who had arrived at the use 
of a burning-glass were under no strenuous need of maintaining 
a perpetual fire merely for utilitarian purposes. We may suspect 
rather the direct influence of some religious feeling. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Frazer’s explanation rests on a vera causa 
found working in primitive human society; and he is able 
to quote one example, namely, from the Andaman Islanders, 
of the practice being maintained for purely practical reasons 
without any admixture of discoverable religion. But in all 
the other instances which he quotes the religious element 
seems certainly present; only he regards it as secondary, 
a later accretion upon an originally secular institution. On 
the other hand, it will appear to many inquirers to be para- 
mount in the Graeco-Italic practice, while the utilitarian 
intention is doubtful and obscured. In Rome the ex- 
tinction of the sacred fire was regarded as the greatest 
calamity, the gloomiest omen, boding disaster for the state ; 
and we may suppose that the Greek feeling was similar, 
though it has been less clearly attested’. Now it is true 
that a religious superstition, so strong as this of the Romans. 
may come to attach to a simple act that was at first one 
of mere secular utility: what is of practical importance for 
our daily life is often protected in our early social history 
by the violent exaggeration of religion, and this is some- 
times a law of progress. But it seems possible also that 
the Graeco-Italic ritual may have been entirely religious in 
its origin: the fire on the chief’s hearth may have been 
regarded as the external thing in which the soul of the 
chief resided, and as therefore bound up with his luck and his 
life, and as the community’s life was involved in his, it would 
® Vide Festus, s.v. ignis. > Plut. Ft. Mum. c. g. 
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be highly desirable to maintain his fire. Then when the 
kingship passed away, the same idea may have attached to 
the fire on the hearth of the city-hall; it may have been 
regarded as the soul and hence the luck of the state: 
naturally, therefore, the departing colonists would wish to take 
a portion of it away with them, not because they had any 
thought or remembrance of the difficulty of making fire for 
themselves, but because they desired to bind their future civic 
life with the old, to take with them the soul and the luck of 
Athens or Argos*. That these sacred fires were thus asso- 
ciated with the ancestral life of the state, in the earliest 
period with the life of the king who becomes an ancestor, 
is a proposition, like many others in comparative religion, 
difficult to prove in any particular case. But the legend of 
the firebrand that holds the life of Meleager, the perpetual 
fire that was maintained at Argos in honour of the ancestor 
Phoroneus?, the ritual of Iodamas mentioned above, are facts 
suggesting that the explanation here ventured was true of 
ancient Greece at least, and Dr. Frazer himself has collected 
other data that may incline us to apply this explanation to 
the similar ritual of other societies °. 

At all events, we may dismiss from the present inquiry his 
ingenious theory of the secular origin of the perpetual fire- 
ritual ; for, if it is true, it is not relevant to us now. The cult 
of Hestia did not arise from the maintenance of a public 
hearth to supply each visitor with the necessary spark on 
an emergency: for Hestia in her earliest guise belongs no 
more to the Prytaneion or the king’s palace than to the 
homestead of the humblest householder whose fire is put 
out every night. 


* This point is illustrated by obser- 
vations on practices of the Bahau of 
Borneo made by Prof. Nieuwenhuis, 
Verhanal. [1. Internat. Congr. f. Allge- 
meine Religionsgeschichte in Basel, 
p- 115: the hearth of the chieftain’s 
house is hallowed to the spirits, and 
each householder for his new house 
brings earth from the same pit that 
provided earth for the king’s hearth, 


and lights his first fire from the king’s 
fire, but no perpetual fire is mentioned. 

> Paus. 2. 19, 5. 

© Op. cit.: note especially the asso- 
ciation between the perpetual sacred 
fire and ancestor-cult in New Zealand; 
and cf. Arch. f. Religionswiss. 1907, Pp- 
24-26 for connexion between the souls 
of departed members of the family and 
the cook-god of the hearth in China. 
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Leaving, then, the question as to the original meaning 
of these perpetual fires, we might at least expect that Hestia, 
the personal goddess, who presided over the king’s hearth and 
later over the hearth of the city-hall, each being in its turn the 
central point of the life of the community, would naturally 
acquire the position of one of the leading divinities of the 
Greek political world; and again that, as she had her place 
at the joint-hearth of the ‘gens*!’ and at the hearth of each 
separate family, she would figure as a prominent tutelary 
divinity of the ritual specially connected with the life and 
the law of the family and the clan. It is surprising at 
first sight to find that this was not the case. When we 
look closely at the facts, we discern that she plays no clear 
directing part in the life of the state or the family. A shadowy 
potency present in the city-hall or council-chamber, she does 
not inspire counsel or guide the body politic. The prayers 
of the councillors are proffered to Zeus Boulaios or Athena 
Boulaia: the Hestia BovAaia of Athens was merely the éoria 
of the council-chamber, the hearth which was called her altar, 
and it is clear from the various records of it that there was no 
statue to mark the presence of her as a personal divinity: 
even if she had an altar there, other than the hearth, it was 
claimed by Zeus®*. She was remembered very vaguely at 
the first libation in the usual sacrifice, but the prime object 
of the libation is commonly some higher deity. Even the per- 
petual fires that are recorded do not, as we have seen, belong 
always to her. It is Apollo, not Hestia, who is the builder of 
cities and, with Zeus and Athena, their chief protector ; and if 
a late author chooses to state that the Cretan Knossos was 
built by Hestia, he is probably confusing her with Rhea®. 
Nor can we say that Diodoros was expressing a genuine 
mythologic dogma of the popular religion when he speaks 
of Hestia as the discoverer of house-building*°*; he is 
probably led to this statement merely by his impression 
that the hearth is the essential kernel of the household. If 
we look at the ritual of the phratria, the gens, or the house- 
hold, we find in our records no prominence of Hestia at 
all. The marriage-ceremonies appear to have almost ignored 
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her#: it is only a late rhetorician, like Menander, who recom- 
mends that the happy bridegroom should pray to Hestia as 
well as to Eros and the deities of birth !°". It is more remark- 
able that she is not mentioned at all in the various accounts of 
the Amphidromia, the ritual performed five days after a birth, 
when those who had assisted at it and were therefore unclean, 
stripped themselves and ran naked around the household hearth, 
bearing the child in their hands: this was in the main a purifica- 
tion ceremony, corresponding to our ‘ churching,’ but it was also 
a christening-service, for the name was given to the child in 
this celebration, and relatives sent it presents of good omen. 
Yet there is no hint of the recognition of the personal Hestia 
in this matter, although the ritual seems essentially to belong 
to her, and, if any personal deity were needed for it, we should 
have expected to hear of her rather than of that fictitious hero, 
Amphidromos, who was invented to stand for its patron). 
Again, as regards the process of the adoption of children, in 
which both the household and the members of the phratry were 
deeply interested, the whole ceremony possessed a marked 
religious character, but the personal deities that take cognizance 
of it are Zeus Phratrios and Athena Phratria, and there is no 
mention of Hestia. Our record for Attica, though usually 
fuller than what we have for any other state, may be here 
defective; but it is confirmed by the negative evidence of 
non-Attic archives, such as the ritual-inscription of Kos, pre- 
scribing the ceremonies on the occasion of a birth’, and the 
long and valuable Delphic code of the Labyadai-phratry 
which deals specially with adoption’; in neither the one 
nor the other is the personal Hestia mentioned at all. In 
the Attic household the only actual service performed in her 
honour, apart from the usual first libation, appears to have 
been a family meal which may have been sacramentally taken 
round the hearth and regarded as a sacrifice to her; but all 
that we are definitely told about it is that ‘ when the ancients 
were sacrificing to Hestia, they gave no one a share in the 
* We have indeed one inscription *° > Paton and Hicks, /uscr. 36. 


which associates her with Zeus Teleios, © Collitz, Dialect-Jnschr. 2561. 
a marriage-divinity. 
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offerings’ 1°: this may mean that the offering, which may have 
been an animal, was wholly consumed in the fire, or, more 
probably, that the household ate it in secret and allowed no 
outside person to partake: hence ‘he is sacrificing to Hestia’ 
became a proverb for a secret business, or an equivalent to our 
‘charity begins at home.’ 

To explain this comparative insignificance of Hestia in 
ritual-ceremonies where she might be supposed to be 
chiefly concerned, as well as in the general religion, and to 
reconcile it with the vague pre-eminence in ritual and in 
the Prytaneia that is assigned to her on good authority, is 
the chief problem presented by the Hestia-cult. To solve 
it we must deal briefly with the question of her origin. In 
the opinion of Preuner*, who has devoted a laborious investiga- 
tion to this cult, Hestia was originally a goddess of fire, her 
name itself being derived from an Indo-Germanic root ‘ vas’ = 
shine; the element of fire, which was regarded as pure and 
divine in its own right, added sanctity to the hearth, and the 
ideas that attached to the hearth came to be the leading 
factors in the development of the cult-figure, so that Hestia 
at an early period ceased to be the goddess of fire in general, 
and became specialized as the goddess of the ritual-fire on 
hearth and altar: finally, the city-halls, the xowal éorfat of the 
states, arose after the identification of Hestia with the family- 
hearth, and when the idea was prevalent of the city as a joint 
family. But his theory does not deal with the difficulty set 
forth above, and his view concerning her original significance 
does not wholly accord with the facts that must serve as our 
data for Hestia’s character and cult. There is no trait in 
her that reveals a glimpse of a prehistoric nature-goddess or 


elemental daimon’. 


® Vide his treatise //estia-lesta 
(1864), and his more recent essay in 
Roscher, Lexékon, vol. i, s.v. ‘ Hestia.’ 

» Hestia-Vesta, p. 78. 

¢ The philosophic but frivolous iden- 
tification of Hestia with the earth seems 
to have been connected with the ideas 


We have no right to suppose that she 


that as the hearth was the centre of the 
house so the earth was the centre of the 
world of God*, and that the round 
temple of Hestia was a symbol of the 
earth (Festus, p. 263, Muller): Wieseler’s 
opinion that the omphalos of Delphi 
and elsewhere was an agalma of Hestia, 
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was ever a divinity of the element of fire, for neither in her 
myth, cults, nor cult-epithets is any trace of such a conception 
discernible. Hephaistos is obviously the fire-god, and his 
legends and worship do not touch Hestia’s at a single point. 
We have, indeed, the two parallel phrases, “Hg@aworos yeAq 
and ‘Eoria yeAd, indifferently used when a crackling on the 
hearth suggested that the spirit in the fire was laughing*; 
but obviously it was equally natural for the superstitious to 
exclaim, ‘the fire is laughing’ ("H@avoros yeAd) as ‘the hearth 
is laughing’ (‘Eoria yeAg). Only once are the two divinities 
associated in an invocation, and this is a doubtful passage of 
a Euripidean fragment ®. 

If Hestia, then, is not the goddess of fire in general, may we 
explain her as arising from the sacrificial fire in particular, 
which burned on altar or hearth? In the Indo-Iranian 
religion this appears to have been the origin of Agni’, who 
develops into a great divine power, the central point of Vedic 
religion, and a corner-stone of Brahman theosophy, but whose 
personification was never sufficiently anthropomorphic to dis- 
guise his ritualistic origin. But when we look closely at the 
Greek phenomena we are not contented with this explanation 
of Hestia. The sacrificial fire in itself does not appear to 
have been regarded as her equivalent ; while in one well-known 
passage Sophocles identifies it with Hephaistos*. And when 
the sacred fire is carried away from hearth or altar for purifying 
or protective purposes, as the fire from the Delphic temple was 
brought to purify the Greek temples after the Persian pollution, 
or as the fire was taken from the altar of Zeus the leader to 
precede the Spartan king on the march against the enemy, 
Hestia does not appear to have had any concern with it at all. 
The zip d0dvaror, the ‘deathless’ fire which was worshipped at 
Delphi in its own right, was distinguished from Hestia, though 
co-ordinated with her in the formula of the Amphictyonic 
oath?8. But where the fire was burning on domestic or public 


Ann, d. Inst. 1857, p. 150, is wholly ® Vide Hephaistos, R. 3, 4. 
unwarranted, For Pythagorean specu- > Vide Macdonell, Medic Mythology, 
lation about Hestia, vide Plut. 7%. pp. 88-100. 

Num. c, i. © Antig. 1006. 
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hearth or altar, which under the name of éeydpa® or Boyds 2 
was regarded as itself a hearth, Hestia was there, not indeed 
always or perhaps usually as a personal goddess, but as a 
divinely immanent power. The primary and aboriginal fact 
with which our theory should start, but which is ignored or 
misstated in Preuner’s elaborate treatise, is that the hearth 
and the hearth-spirit or hearth-goddess are called by the same 
name. We are driven then to assume that Hestia in her 
origin is nothing more than the holy hearth with its fire, and 
the records that have come down to us suggest that she was 
usually little more than this in the historic periods of Hellas. 
That the hearth was holy in its own right from almost 
immemorial antiquity in lands of Aryan habitation is a belief 
suggested by evidence that Dr. Frazer and others have col- 
lected; and in regard to Hellas and Italy the evidence is 
special and convincing*. The round hut-like shrine of the Italic 
cult, a type occasionally used and once perhaps prevalent 
generally for the Hestia-cult in Greece, has been traced back 
to a form of human habitation indigenous at a very early 
period in Central Europe and Mediterranean lands; and the 
great antiquity of hearth-worship in Italy at least is proved 
by the discovery of round huts in Italic villages, belonging to 
the neolithic period, with a hearth and an adjacent pit filled 
with the débris of sacrifice’, We may believe then that the 
hearth was the holy centre of the house in the primitive 
period, and that the word éoria is, like dorv, a derivative 
from the primitive root ‘vas’= inhabit’. What gave it its 
sanctity among the Aryan people is an interesting question 
for comparative religion to solve. We might imagine that 
ancestor-worship may have been one of the prior causes, as 
the spirit might be supposed to haunt the hearth which the 
living ancestor loved; and we may find evidence in favour 


® We have some evidence of its 1906, p. 135. 
sacredness in the Mediterranean in the > Vide Pfuhl, Zur Geschihte des 
‘Early Minoan’ period: in the ellipti- Asrvenbaues in Athen, Mittheil. 1905, 
cally shaped house found recently in pp. 331-374; cf. also ph. Arch. ibid. 
Crete a low altar was discovered near © Vide Worterbuch der Alt-indischen 
the ashes of the hearth, vide Zp. Arch. Sprache, by Ublebeck. 
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of this assumption among non-Aryan® and here and there 
among Aryan tribes. In Latin legend the male divinity of 
the hearth may occasionally have been regarded as an ancestor, 
but this belief may have arisen spontaneously from the feeling 
that the life of the community or specially of the king was 
bound up with the sacred fire. It is quite possible that a 
growing ancestor-cult may here and there in the communities 
which we are immediately considering have enhanced the 
sanctity of the hearth; but the traces of the association 
between the two are too slight to enable us to affirm that 
the one engendered the other. It may well be that in Hellas 
at least the hearth-cult is the prior fact; and we may 
with more reason maintain that the family hearth became 
sacred for two reasons: first, because of the pre-animistic 
feeling of religious awe that immemorially attached to fire, 
the proofs of which come to us from a very wide area of 
observation; secondly, because in the Mediterranean lands 
the hearth or hearth-altar was built of sacred stones, and its 
sanctity may have been a derivation of a very old pillar-cult 
which has left its imprint on the domestic architecture of the 
Mycenean- Minoan period. 

Hestia, then, is originally not the goddess who made the 
hearth holy, but is in very essence ‘holy hearth,’ the hearth 
being a sacred structure with sacred fire upon it; and this 
religious perception belongs to the animistic, possibly the 
pre-animistic, period; then, the later anthropomorphism, the 
dominant passion of the Hellenic people, tries to make a 
personal goddess of her, and the attempt is comparatively 
a failure. The direct proofs of the real anthropomorphic 
cult in Greece are very few. Sacrifice is no certain test of 
the more advanced conception, for it is consistent with the 
pre-anthropomorphic view of religion, while no doubt it 
assisted the development of the belief in divine persons. 
A unique example of the higher and lower applications of 


* Frazer, op. cit. p. 169, n. 5 quotes haman being which is supposed to 
some evidence from Slavonic worship: represent the ancestor being carved on 
the clearest and most interesting is the pillar behind the fire-place (ibid. 
from New Zealand, the likeness of ap. 168). 
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sacrifice is given by two interesting inscriptions of Kos‘: 
in one a sacrifice, mainly of cakes and cereals, is prescribed 
to Hestia Tapias, the personal goddess; in the other, what 
appears to be the same sacrifice is to be offered merely 
ep’ éoriav, no person being mentioned. We seem here to 
have the ritual presented to us at once in its animistic and 
its anthropomorphic aspect. Again, it might seem that an 
early Delphic ritual, to which the lines already quoted from 
an Homeric hymn appear to point *, recognized her clearly 
as a personal goddess, ‘ from whose locks ever liquid unguent 
trickles down’: surely, it may be said, this must refer to some 
statue of Hestia, which was constantly anointed with oil, as 
had been and long continued to be the custom with the 
sacred stones, the precursors in religion of the idol. But 
there is no hint of a statue of Hestia at Delphi in the later 
period, and it is most unlikely that at the early date to which 
the hymn belongs, when the anthropomorphic ritual was even 
less developed, an image of the goddess should have already 
emerged. Probably the phrase alludes to some Delphic rite 
of feeding the public hearth with oil: the poet’s imagination 
works in personifying forms, but the logic of the ritual does 
not demand a personal idea. Statues of Hestia were evidently 
very rare in the public cults of Greece: we are told of one 
in the Athenian Prytaneion *°; and Pindar’s Nemean ode 
suggests that there was one also in the city-hall of Tenedos, 
though the poet may imagine her there as a sceptred goddess, 
but in unseen presence ®: the only other example is the Parian 
image carried off by Tiberius, probably a famous work of 
Skopas *°, Pausanias comments on the absence of the idol from 
the cult of Hermione *>; and, as far as I can find, her figure 
does not appear on the coins of Greek communities. It is 
clear that her cult was served merely by a Bwpdés, a hearth- 
altar, and Hestia BovAaia or Mpvravela was rarely more than 
this*. When men swore by Hestia, they swore by the holy 


This was clearly the case at desires to save himself from his mur- 
Kaunos**, Athens”, and was probably derers he springs to the holy hearth; 
so at Naukratis “®. We notice that when there is evidently no statue of Hestia *. 
Theramenes in the council-chamber 
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hearth, not necessarily by any personality, just as the Norse- 
man might swear by an iron ring or by his sword; and it has 
long been recognized that the religious oath is consistent with 
the pre-anthropomorphic belief. We may observe that it 
well accords with these facts that no single temple of Hestia 
is recorded in Greece, with one exception, namely in Elis®*. 
In his account of Olympia we are informed by the conscientious 
Pausanias of the Hestia of the Prytaneion, whence the ashes of 
the holy hearth went to supply the ash-altar of Zeus; and he 
adds that the Eleans always sacrificed to Hestia first, and after 
her to Zeus Olympios. But Xenophon speaks of the temple 
of Hestia near the Bouleuterion, and this ‘temple’ could not 
have been the same as the Prytaneion, as the excavations show 
that the Bouleuterion was in the south of the Altis, the city- 
hall north-east. Here, then, and, as far as we know, here only, 
the perception of her as a personal goddess was vivid enough 
to prompt the erection of a separate temple in her honour. 
Finally, the curious practice, of which we have evidence only 
from the Roman period, of bestowing the title of ‘the Hestia 
of the city’ or ‘the Hestia of the commonwealth’ upon certain 
honourable women and priestesses at Sparta ** and in Arcadia*®, 
reveals the anthropomorphic idea, but no strong perception of 
personal godhead: for the Greek states, though they might 
address the mistress or wife of the tyrant or dynast as Aphrodite, 
did not even in the latest period attach the names of their high 
divinities to their ordinary private citizens and officials. 

In fact, the aboriginal perception of the holy hearth as 
a potent presence, not as a personal individual, explains 
nearly all her ritual and the difficulty set forth above. 
She has the honour of the first libation or sacrifice, because 
this is thrown into the fire whether on the hearth of the hall 
or the hearth-altar of the court-yard or the state-chamber*. 
Yet such vague precedence of the hearth-spirit need have 
offended no robust anthropomorphic divinity to whom the 
ritual was really directed. It is usually one of these higher 

* Note that in Homer, Z/, 9. 220 offering to Hestia as need be, for we 


Achilles throws the @unAai into the fire must suppose the fire was on some 
before a meal: this is as much an kind of hearth. 
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beings that overshadows Hestia and cherishes even her per- 
petual fire. And as she did not really belong, or was only 
faintly attached, to the anthropomorphic system, so most 
of the hearth-ritual was pre-anthropomorphic merely, and 
belonged rather to embryonic than to higher religion. The 
child is borne round the hearth at the Amphidromia at 
Athens!®; in the ceremony at Chaironeia, ‘ox-hunger’, per- 
sonated by a slave, is driven from the public hearth with blows, 
and wealth and health are bidden to enter*4; or at Athens 
the pig was carried around the hearth to absorb the hearth’s 
purifying virtue before he was used to purify the Athenian 
assembly #8, and all this without any call upona personal Hestia 
or any other divinity to assist. And so far as she succeeded in 
being personal, her personality clings to the hearth and often 
fades back into it. She is feminine because éoria is a word of 
feminine formation: she is the daughter of Zeus and lives 
under his shadow because her household life resided mainly in 
the burning altar of Zeus ‘Epxeios, and because he is chiefly the 
god of the state, and she the hearth-altar of the state: she is 
pure and virginal, not because fire in general was necessarily 
so regarded *—the career of Hephaistos the fire-god shows 
that it was not—-but because the hearth, like all altars, must 
not be polluted, and with its sacred fire was the source of 
purity’: she attracts no mythology and can play no part 
in the stirring mythic drama, because she has scarcely any 
life at all independent of the hearth and the hearth-altar. 
As the Greek mind had risen far above its earlier animistic 
religion, Hestia could not be for them what Vesta was for 
Rome; and as it was far less the victim of sacerdotalism than 
the Vedic, Hestia could not attain the prestige of Agni, a 
divinity that in many respects resembles her in the Vedic 
religion. Her failure to achieve a high place in the anthropo- 
morphic religion may be explained as the similar but less 
conspicuous failure of Gaia has been. The career of a Hellenic 
divinity depended partly on the name; and the goddess Hestia 


* This was the view of Lactantius, guard the purity of the Prytaneion at 
Div. Inst. 1. 12, and of Ovid, Fast. 6. Naukratis “*. 
> Hence the rigid rules to safe- 
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has the name of a common and immobile thing. As the name 
‘hearth’ clung to her, she could not emerge and develop into 
a free personality with an individual and complex character or 
history, like Artemis or Athena. 

Originally, indeed, the sanctity of the hearth may well have 
been a potent factor in early social evolution, a basis for 
part of the structure of social and domestic morality; but in 
the later period Hestia scarcely appears as the guardian of the 
moral law. It is rather Zeus who protects the privilege of the 
hearth-suppliant or guest and the ties of kindred, just as Hera 
maintained the religious bond of marriage. Nevertheless, the 
saying in one of the fictitious proems of the laws of Charondas, 
that the magistrates should be regarded as fathers who main- 
tain the hearth of the state, and that disobedience to them 
will incur the punishment of the ‘hearth-abiding daemones,’ 
may reflect something of primitive thought 2%. 

The chief value of the cult that has been examined in this 
chapter lies in the glimpse that it affords us of a world of 
religious feeling difficult for us to understand or clearly to 
describe, a world of xumina rather than Qeceoi, of divine 
potencies that have not yet become persons, a world that lies 
far in the background of what may be called modern religion. 

It may be that for the popular imagination and _ belief 
she was a more real personage than we find her to have 
been in the state-cult and ritual. In Rhodes a private person 
set up a dedication to Hestia and Zeus Tédewos, probably to 
secure a happy marriage °° ; from Herakleia we have a petition 
of Dorkas praying to Hestia in behalf of ‘her very own self 
and for Aphroditias®’; but the anthropomorphic conception 
is no more inevitable here than in the prayers of Herakles or 
Alkestis to the household hearth’. Only when a number of 
persons at Rhodes form themselves into a guild under the 
name of ‘Hestiastai®, it is natural to suppose that Hestia 
was a real personal divinity for them. 

But neither the literature nor the art enables us to affirm 
that Hestia had a strong personal hold upon the minds of 
the people. Her figure appears indeed in early vase-paintings, 
for instance on the Francois vase in company with Demeter 
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and Chariklo, but without distinctive character or attribute. 
On a vase of the late archaic period, painted by Oltos, she 
sits by the throne of Zeus, clad in long drapery and holding 
branches of flowers and fruits*; these attributes are picturesque 
only, but some religious reminiscence may have guided the 
artist in placing her by Zeus; just as the associations of 
ritual may have suggested to Pheidias that she should not be 
wanting from the company of subordinate divinities whose 
figures adorned the throne of Zeus at Olympia®. But in 
the matter of grouping, the art that dealt with Hestia was 
capricious and without a plan. On the vase of Sosias she is 
seated by the side of Amphitrite, as also in the Olympian 
dedications of Mikythos*® she was grouped with the sea- 
divinities. On the monuments that have come down to us 
she can only be recognized, and this is rare, where an inscription 
helps us ; for no speaking and decisive art-symbol appears to 
have been appropriated to her. As regards any ideal type 
that may have been fixed for her, we know little; but it may 
be true that she was usually represented asa woman of mature 
years and full forms”, the type of the ‘materfamilias.’ We 
might be able to say more if we had any exact evidence 
concerning the only famous representation of her that existed 
in antiquity, the Parian Hestia of Scopas*®. We know that 
the great sculptor represented her as seated, inspired perhaps 
by a phrase in the Homeric hymn®, or in accordance merely 
with the natural way of imagining the hearth-goddess; and 
we have every reason to believe that he set up two torch- 
holders by her, symbol of her perpetual fire. We would 
gladly know how this master of emotional expression treated 
her countenance. But all attempts to discover a trace of his 
work have failed. 

Generally speaking, in spite of the suspected statement of 
a very late authority 7’ that she was painted in private houses 
near the hearth, we may believe that Greek art dealt very 
little with the figure of Hestia. It may well have preferred 
the more concrete full-blooded forms of the anthropomorphic 
pantheon. 

® Mon. d. Inst. 10. 23-24. 
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Sic. 14. 4 6 8€ |Onpapevns| POdcas dverndyoe pév mpos rhv Bovdatay ‘Eoriay, 
Zpnoe d€ mpds rods Geovs xarahetyew . . . kal Onpapevny pév and tov Bopov 
qmogriagavres. Cf. Xen. Hell. 2. 3, §§ 52, 55- 

%9 In the Prytaneion: Paus. 1. 18. 3 mAngiov d€ Mpuraveidy dori, &v 
vopor te of Sddavds eiot yeypappevor cai Oedv Elpnyns dydApata keirat Kai 
‘Eorias. Pollux, 1. 7 odrw 8’ dv ‘Eoriav xups@rara xadoins thy ev Upuravei, 
ef’ fis ro wip 7 doBeorov dvdnrerat. Q. 40 Taxa O€ THy dxpdrroduy Kat Bacireov 
dy ris elrot kai rupavveiov’ eict 8 dv airg Kal mpuraveior kai éoria tis médews. 


FARNELL, ¥ Bb 
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Schol. Aristid. p. 48 (Dind.) 76 8 mpuravetov rémov eivat Méyouer ris Taddddos 
iepdv, ev @ éuddrrero Td mip, €E oF Kat of dmotkor "AOnvaiay pereddpBavoy. 
Cf. Herod. 1.146 of 8 avrav ["Iwves} dad rod mputavniov rod *AOnvaiay 
éppnOevres. Cf. Athena, R. 35%. C./.A. 2. 478 A (Epheboi-inscr. 
circ, 100 B.C.) bmép ris Ouoias fy ucev pera trav épnBov ... Ta 
elowrnripia (sic) ti} te ‘Eoria Kai trois GAdots Geots ols mérptov qv imép te 
tis BovAjs Kat rod Sypou Kal waid@y Kat yuvatk@v Kai trav hidtov Kat oup- 
payor. Cf. C. L.A. 2. 468, 5 of &pnBar Gicavres ev rais eyypapais év 
TG mpvraveie@ emi tis xowns éatias rou Snpov. Cf. 2b, 605. 

3 C.I.A. 3. 68 (circ. 60-70 A.p.?) ‘Eorig kai ’AmdAdove Kal Oevis 
SeBaorois Kat rH Bovdy rH €£ *Apeiov mayou .. . Biddsevos dvéOnnev. 
3- 316 (on seat in theatre, Augustan period) igpeta ‘Eorias kat AeBias 
xai "IovNas (given in more complete form A/h. Afzith. 1889, p. 321 
iepnas ‘Eorias én’ dxpordder cat AciBias cai "IovAias). Cf. 322 lépeta “Eorias 
‘Popatev, 

@ C.I.A. 2. 596 fourth century mutilated inscr. concerning the 
Krokonidai, suggesting that each of the ‘gentes’ had its ‘‘Eoria.’ 
Cf. Hermes, R. 31. 


In the Peiraieus: C.ZA. 2. 589 (decree of the demos of 
Peiraieus) dvaypdar réde 7d Wopiopa . .. Kal orjoa ev TO kepd ris 
‘Eorias (circ. 300 B.C.). 

%* At Oropos: Paus. 1. 34, 3 ’Qpwmiow vads ré éorw "Apdiapdov Kai 
dyahpa devkot AiOov. mupdxerar 8€ 6 Bapds pépn . . . Tpirov 8é ‘“Eorias 
kal “Eppod kat "Apdrapdou kai ray raidev ’Augidsxou. 

%° Hermione: Paus. 2. 35, 1 mapedOdvre 8€ és 1o tHe “Eorias [iepdv] 
dyadpa pév eorw ovdév, Bapos O€, Kai en’ abrod Odovaw ‘Eotig. 

% Laconia: title of ‘Eorig ris médews applied to distinguished 
women in inscriptions of Roman period, e.g. C.L. G. 1239 ‘Eoriav 
tis médews Kal Oowappootpiav. 1442 ‘Eoriav médews wai Ovyarépa, Cf. 
1235, 1253. 

8" Arcadia, Mantineia: Paus. 8. 9, 5 rod Oedrpou d¢ od méppo prnpara 
mponxovra eatw es Sdgav, 76 pev “Eotia xadoupérn Kxowy mepupepés oxqpa 
exouga (cf. Cornutus, Epidr. 28 orpoyyidn mAdrrerat [‘Eoria] kat xara 
pérous iBpierat rods oixovs did Td Kal THv yay Totavrny efvat), 

* Tegea: Collitz, Dialect-Inschr. 1. 1223 Froriat yapiornpiov. Paus. 
8. 53, 9 Kadotot 8€ of Teyedrat xai éoriav Apxadev xounv. Arch. Zeit. 37- 
138 (inscr. found at Olympia) Kdavdla Tiyn TeBepiov KAav8iou ... KAerropia 
xat’Heia ‘Iépea Anunrpos Kai dpyiépeta did Biov Tod kupiov Ayav Avroxpdropos 
kai Tov Kowobd r&v "Apkddwv xai ‘Eoria da Blov rod xowwod trav "Apxddov 
209-213 A.D. 
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° Elis, Olympia: Xen. Hell. 7. 4, 31 1d peraéd rot Bovdeutnpiov kai 
tod ris ‘Eotias iepod, Paus. 5. 14, 4 Ovover 8 ‘Eotig pev mpaorn, devrépp 
dé rH Odupmio Act, 15. 8 1d mpuraveiov 8é Helos earl pev tis ”AATews 
évrds,. . . €ort S€ 9 Exria réppas Kal airy memompén, kal én’ airas wip dva 
maadv Te nuépay Kat év méon vuxti Scares xalerat, do ravTns THs éotias 
thy réppay xara Ta eipnueva 78n pot kopi{ovow emi toy rod ’Odvpriov Bupdy. 
5. 26, 2 ra d€ dvaOnpara MuxiOov . . . "Auderpirn xai Hooedav re kat “Eoria’ 
TAaixos 8€ 6 momoas earl "Apycios. 5. 11, 8 (on throne of Zeus 
Olympios) émi d€ rod Bdbpov rod rév Opdvoy re dvéxovros . . . xpvoa 
nothpara, dvaBeBnkas éxt dppa “HXtos, kal Zevs ré dort kat “Hpa. . . mapa 
8€ abrév Xdpts* rabrns d€ “Eppijs éxerat, tov ‘Eppod dé “Eoria, 

“© Achaia, near Aigion: Polyb. 5. 93 ypdwavres eis orpAnv mapa roy 
ris ‘Eotias avédecav Bopov ev ‘Opapio. 

Cyclades. 

* Delos: inscr. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, p. 61 Tidbepis px? dvéOqxev 6 
AcéiSos ‘Eorias dpEas (fourth century B.c.). Cf. 2b. 1902, p. 509 [inscr. 
third cent. B.c.]: 

‘Eotin thads te kai edyapis eis TodvBoro 
vixous Kat yeveny torago . . . év Eros" 
ais yap Kat PoiBou crehavynpdpos quik’ éeraxOn 
nptev oras ayabois dvdpdct. 
Cf. 1905, p. 225. 

# Thera: C.L.G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 423 inscr. ‘Eorias on altar, 
first century B. c. 

"8 Syros: C.l.G. add. 2347 K imép ris rév Avdroxparépwav Mdpxov 
AdpnAltou kat Aouxiou AipyAiou . . .veixns ...6 Sjpos 6 Supiwy, "Edevdepos... 
ovv yuvatkt "Omoipépo ... amdoas ras vouiCopévas Ovoias éexaddrépnoev Be 
dou évavrov ‘Eoria Tpuraveia xat rois dots Geis. 

“* Andros: C.Z. G. add. 2349 > kryOjvar b€ adrots Kai emi Eeviopov 
els 76 mpuraveioy ent thy Bovdaiay ‘Eoriay (first century B.c.). 

‘5 Paros: Dio Cass. 55. 9 rots [apious 1d ris ‘Eorias dyadpa moAjoai 
of nudyxacey TiBépos. Cf. Plin. WV... 36. 25 (Scopas fecit) Vestam 
sedentem laudatam in Servilianis hortis duosque lampteras (MS. 
campteras) circa eam. 

“© Naxos: Plut. de virt, mul. c. 17, p. 254 [Néatpav| drayayav eis 
Nagov ixériw tis “Eorias éexadwev. 

Tenedos, vide R. 6. 

“7 Lesbos, Mitylene: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 424, imscr. first 
century B.c. ‘Eorias [puraveias. 


** Kos: Paton and Hicks, Zuscr. No. 37, 1. 20 (ritual-calendar, 
Bb2 
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third century B.c.) Gierar 3¢ [5 Bois] ai péy xa tox dle rd ‘Ioria. 
Oier 8€ yepeadspos Baottéar. .. . 1, 22 rdv 8€ Kpibévra TS Zyvi Kdpuces 
dtyovre és dyopdv’ émei S€ Ka ev Ta ayopG Ewvte dyopever oF Ka FH 6 Bois F 
dros brép xqvov evdébsos ‘ Kwiors tapéx@ rip Body, KGot 8€ rysdv droddyrw (rd) 
7G ‘loria’ rypovrw dé mpootdra dudcavres mapaxypnpa. "Emmet 8€ xa ripdyre, 
dvayopevéro 6 xapvé émécov xa ripnby’ Tovrea dé [édlavro (Hicks, Held. 
Jour. 9, p. 335 suggests rovro 8 everxdvrw) mapa ray ‘Ioriav ray Tapiav. 
1. 47 "Ixddu Bots 6 kpibeis Overae Zyvi [Toduj}e Kat Sopa evdéperac’ ép” 
éoriay Overar Gdgirav hyiextov aprot d€ dvo0 €€ yustexrov—é erepos rupHdys— 
kai ra Sopa. Jb. No. 401 (fragment of ritual-calendar) ‘Iorig Tapig 
mdlaxoivra? dAdilrav jyiecrov kat. . fratra Ove'rar émi ras iorias. 

* Rhodes. Kameiros: C./. G. Jns. Mar. Aeg. 1. 704, dedication, 
? third century B.c. ‘Eorig cai Ad Tedeig. 

%® Jé. No. 162, inscr. at Rhodes, second century Bs. c., list of religious 
brotherhoods mentioning ‘Eortacrai. 

51 Crete: vide Zeus, R. 102 (formula of oath of Hieropytna). 
Lact. Drv. Inst. 1. 11 sepulcrum eius (Iovis) est in Creta et in oppido 
Cnosso et dicitur Vesta hanc urbem creavisse (? Hestia here confused 
with Rhea. Cf. Orphic Hymn, 27 to the Marnp Oedv ‘Iorin aidaxOcica, 
I. 9). 


Asia Minor. 

® Sinope, inscription of Macedonian period containing list ot 
prytanies and dedication rj ‘Eorig Upuraveia Rev. des Etudes Anciennes, 
1901, p. 354 (Amer. Journ. Arch. 1905, p. 313). 

* Pergamon: Dittenberg. Or. Graec. Ins. Sel. 332 (decree in 
honour of Attalos Philometor), 1. 49 Ovoa & atr@ kai dAdas Oucias . 


kai ert tO Bowe ths Bovdaias ‘Eorias kai rod Aids rod Bovdaiov, 


8 Erythrai: Dittenberg. Syd/?. 600 (inscr. concerning sale of priest- 
hoods, circ. 278 B.c.), 1. 59 ‘Eorins Tepevins. 1. 66 ‘Eorins Bovdains. 

%* Ephesos: Le Bas, Aste Mineure, 171% ‘Eoria BovAaia at” Aprept 
*Eqeria oafere TAovrapxov roy mpvtramy Kat yupvaciapxov. 

5 Knidos: Lowe, Juschr. Griech. Bild. n. 161 ’Ayias “Eortstov ypap- 
parevwy Bovda "AGdva Nixapépe kai ‘Eoria Bovdaig, second century B.C. 

*6 Kaunos: App. Jfthrad. 23 Katmo . . . rods “Iradots és riv 
AovAatay “Eoriav xarapvydvras EAxovres ard tis éotias . .. Exrewov, 

* Aigai: Bohn zw. Schuchart, Alferthiimer von Aegae, p. 34 (inscr. 
second century B.c.) Adi BoAAaio kai ‘Ioria BoAAaia kai rd bdpo. 

*? Egypt. Naukratis: Athenae. 149 D mapa 8€ Navepariras, ds pyow 
“Eppelas, .. . év r@ mpvuraveiw Seurvotow yeveOdiots “Eorias Upvuraviridos 
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oa yuvat 8€ otk tear cicrevas els Th mpuraveion } poy TH addynrpidt. ovK 
eloeperar S€ obd€ duls és 6 mpuraveior. 

%° Sicily. Syracuse: C. ZG. Sic. Zt. 646, formula of public oath 
épvia tay ‘Iotiavy tév Supaxociwy xat Tov Zqva tov *Oipmiov, 

*© Tauromenion : 73. 433 (=Kaibel, Epigramm. praef. 824) "Api 
mapaordot raiade Zapdmidos "Eotia dyvov Bopov Bapxatos Kapveadns eOero.. . 
avO dy, & xpaivouga Atés peyadavyéas otxous, | Oupapy Bioras GABov exorey dei 
(first century 8. c.). 

* Italy. Herakleia: C. 2. G. Szc. [1. 646 ‘Ioriae mpé abravras xai 
Agpodirias Aopxas dvéOne (circ. 200 B.C.). 


CHAPTER IX 


THE CULTS OF HEPHAISTOS 


THE classical literature and art of Greece appear to claim 
for this god a place in the pantheon of the leading divinities ; 
and yet the meagreness of the cult-records, unless they are 
accidentally defective and strangely misleading, establishes 
the conclusion that he played but a small part in the social 
and political life, and counted but little for the higher religious 
consciousness of the race. His figure is more transparent than 
that of any other male Olympian ; and the study of his cult is 
comparatively easy, and most of the problems that present 
themselves concern comparative philology, mythology, ethno- 
logy, rather than religion. He is one of the very few Hellenic 
gods whose elemental origin is obvious and never disguised, 
for he belongs unmistakeably to the fire; and the pre- 
anthropomorphic perception of fire as a divine thing seems 
to survive in various popular or poetic expressions which 
use the name of the god as a synonym for it. We are familiar 
with the Homeric phrase describing the cooking of meat, ‘they 
held it over Hephaistos’; and the prophet in Sophocles’ 
Antigone says of the offerings that refused to catch fire on 
the altar, ‘from the sacrifice Hephaistos did not gleam, and 
again the fire with which the enemy threatened the walls of 
Thebes is called in the same play ‘the Hephaistos of the 
pine-torch.’ But can we safely regard these phrases as real 
relics of a primitive period of religion, when a natural object 
in itself might be regarded as mysteriously divine, perhaps 
as sentient and animate, and when a personal divinity had 
not yet emerged from it? Of such a stage we have a few 
clear survivals in the anthropomorphic period of Greek religion 
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as in the cult of Zeus Keraunos, Zeus Kappotas?, and mani- 
festly in the worship of ‘ holy hearth,’ or Hestia just examined. 
Or are the phrases quoted above merely late and intentional 
metaphor, the deliberate transference of a personal proper 
name of a god to a thing which belonged to the god, just 
as battle might be called ‘Ares,’ wine ‘Dionysos,’ the charm 
of love ‘Aphrodite’? Philology, which alone could answer 
here, gives us no means of resolving this doubt. If "Hdatoros 
in any Hellenic or pre-Hellenic speech was ever a common 
popular word for fire, the first of the solutions proposed above 
would have to be accepted, and Hephaistos=fire would be 
an exactly parallel religious phenomenon to Hestia=hearth. 
But philology has hitherto entirely failed to explain the word 
Hephaistos; we are ignorant of its original root-meaning, and 
it has no recognizable linguistic equivalents in other Aryan 
languages. We can only deal with it then as a personal 
concrete name, such as Apollo or Hermes, of an anthropo- 
morphic god. 

But, apart from the doubtful phrases quoted above, here 
and there a glimpse is revealed to us of a rudimentary stage 
in the anthropomorphic development of this divinity. When 
the fire mysteriously crackled on the hearth, people were 
wont to say, ‘Hephaistos is laughing®’: the personal idea 
is emerging here, but is not necessarily more pronounced 
than it is in the mind of the Russian peasant who addresses 
his fire endearingly as ‘the grandfather>.” Again, the lame- 
ness attributed to Hephaistos betrays the impression of a 
pre-anthropomorphic perception; for we can scarcely doubt 
but that this human trait has been suggested by the weak 
and wavering movement of fire. For the Vedic Agni is 
footless, and Wieland the smith, in many respects a striking 
Teutonic parallel to Hephaistos and Daedalos, is also lame. 

But in other respects the god has entirely emerged from 
his element, and is a fully-formed robust personality. All 
terrestrial fire belongs to him, the fire of the stithy »° especially, 
but the cooking-fire also and even the volcanic 17) 1%1%. There- 
fore we are all the more surprised to find that he has no 


® Vide vol. 1, pp. 45-46. People, p. 120, quoted by Frazer, Jozev7. 
> Vide Ralston, Songs of the Russian  Philol. 14, p. 166. 
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apparent concern with the celestial fire, the lightning. It is 
true that the older school of mythologists interpreted in all 
security the myth of the hurling down Hephaistos from 
heaven, and his fall on Lemnos, as a personal symbolic 
description of the descent of the lightning. But the long 
duration, especially emphasized by Homer’, of this fall of 
the fire-god, hardly suggests the fall of the levin-bolt; and 
in itself the hypothesis is gratuitous: for the story could 
easily have arisen as an aetiological myth, to explain why 
it was that Hephaistos was lame, and why it was that, 
though officially he had won his way into the Olympian 
circle», his natural haunt was the earth, especially Lemnos, 
rather than heaven: the answer that would suggest itself at 
once to the primitive mind would be that he once was in 
heaven, but Zeus threw him down and lamed him. The 
same meteorological symbolism, so much affected by the 
last generation of students of Greek mythology, has been 
applied to the other legends about Hephaistos, such as his 
part in the drama of Athena’s birth and his visit to Thetis ; 
but the attempt has only led to dubious and far-fetched 
interpretations°, and does not demand consideration here. 
For the cult of Hephaistos, as recorded, has no concern with 
the lightning at all; we have no reason for supposing that 
the fall of thunderstones or the striking of places by lightning 
was the occasion of any ritual consecrated to him, or that the 
popular imagination in historic Greece ever associated him 
with thunderstorms’, As regards his connexion with vol- 
canoes, we need not assume that this belongs to the original 
conception of the god, but it may have been a relatively early 
accretion of his character. For Lemnos was one of his earliest 


® 71, 1. 590. 
» His position there was forced and 


4 The story that a lightning-struck 
tree was the source from which the 


precarious; Zeus refuses to own him; 
and he is mysteriously affiliated to Hera, 
an unnatural mother; he is uneasy in 
heaven. 

* Rapp’s article on Hephaistos in 
Roscher’s Lexikon contains several 
specimens of these. 


celebrated ‘Lemnian fire’ originated *¢ 
does not mean that Hephaistos was 
a god of lightning. The Latin Volcanus 
appears to have been connected with 
the lightning, but Volcanus is not the 
Greek Hephaistos; vide Warde Fowler, 
Roman Festivals, pp. 209-210, 
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seats, and the volcanic character of this island is attested by 
the ancient phenomenon of the lurid smoke that was emitted 
from Mount Mosychlos®*. But it was only when the Greeks 
became well acquainted with the volcanic regions of the 
Western Mediterranean that this aspect of him became promi- 
nent in myth, while it never greatly affected cult*. Owing 
to his volcanic associations he may have acquired here and 
there in the Greek communities the functions and character 
of a divinity of the nether-world; but the only evidence that 
suggests this view of him is given by certain inscriptions of 
the Roman period found near the Lycian Olympia, a volcanic 
district, which seem to reveal Hephaistos as a protector of 
tombs??. Yet Greek cult as a whole betrays no recognition 
of any affinity between him and the great chthonian powers. 

In the earliest literature he is pre-eminently the smith-god, 
a divinity of metal-work and of the arts that used fire as an 
implement. The poet of the Homeric hymn declares that it 
was chiefly through his civilizing gifts that man was raised 
above the life of the cave-dweller!. Hence his association in 
Attica ® with Athena, which may have been devised originally 
to connect some prominent tribe that worshipped him with 
the national religious polity, was regarded as the natural 
fellowship of the divinities of art: so that Solon could speak 
of the handicraftsman as one who got his living from the 
cunning that he had learned from Athena and Hephaistos >, 
and Plato of the whole race of craftsmen as ‘sacred to Athena 
and Hephaistos*’; while another passage of the same author 
fancifully describes the Attica of the prehistoric ‘Atlantid’ 
period as chosen by these two divinities, ‘in their love of 
philosophy and art, as a land ‘specially suitable for the 
development of excellence and intelligence ®*.’ 

And the Attic cult, which is the only one of which we have 
some explicit information, fully corroborates the evidence from 
the literature. The smith-god is intimately associated in the 
state-religion with the goddess of the arts, who takes from him 


4 We hear of a temple on Etna”: there is recorded”. 
the Liparaean islands were considered > Athena, R. 984 
sacred to Hephaistos, but no temple © Ibid. R. 98°. 
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the name Hephaistia*; and at one time the festival of the 
workers in metal, the Xadxefa, which fell at the end of 
Pyanopsion, appears to have been held by both in common’, 
though in the fourth century it was regarded by Phanodemos 
as consecrated to Hephaistos alone. His temple, which con- 
tained a statue of Athena, stood ‘above the potters’ quarter °,’ 
near the Agora®*, and is probably to be identified with the 
surviving structure which is usually called the Theseum 9; 
and the neighbouring Akademeia added the figure of Pro- 
metheus, the ‘giver of fire, to this group of divinities of 
the arts and crafts®*. A fragmentary inscription of the 
fifth century®*, dealing with regulations of the festivals, 
connects the Promethia with the Hephaistia, which was a 
festival on a larger scale and of more public significance 
than the Xadkeia®. The ‘lampadephoria’ was included in 
the ritual of which the inscription lays down the legislation, 
and this race of the torch-bearers was, as we know, consecrated 
especially to the three divinities, Hephaistos, Prometheus, who 
was worshipped in the Akademeia in company with the former, 
and to Athena®*%, The agonistic side of this contest has 
been much discussed ; the details of its athletic arrangements 
do not concern us here, but we may assume that the ‘ lampade- 
phoria’ in the fifth century was a race between chains of 
runners who were stationed at fixed points in column-formation, 
the object being to pass on a lighted torch from hand to hand 
in the quickest time from the starting-place to the goal. It is 
the religious significance of this interesting ritual that claims 
our attention, all the more because the religious question is the 
more important and the usual explanations are unsatisfactory. 
The account of the lampadephoria as a fire-ritual devoted to 
the three divinities of the arts and crafts, and symbolizing the 
significance of fire for human culture, is an obvious description 
* Vide vol. 1, p. 314. 4 Vide Judeich, Zopographie von 
» Vide Athena R, 100" : Suidasstates Athen (1905), p. 325, n. 4; this is also 
that the feast was sometimes called Sauer’s view, das sogenannte Theseion. 
*A@yvaia and having had originally a * This is proved by the elaborate 
wider vogue came only at a later period _state-organization of the Hephaistia 


into the hands of the handicraftsmen. attested by the inscription. 
© Athena R. 98°. 
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that seems appropriate. But it by no means explains every- 
thing. Why was it so important that the torch should be 
carried at full speed from one point to another? and why 
wete Pan, Bendis, and Artemis—divinities who have no 
connexion with the arts—honoured with a ‘lampadephoria’ 
respectively at Athens, Peiraieus, and Amphipolis*? Besides 
these, there is no other cult recorded of the ancient period to 
which a torch-race was consecrated, although in later times its 
athletic attractiveness won it a place in many festivals®, We 
may therefore regard it as originally something unusual and 
peculiar. Yet, though the earlier examples are few, the deities 
are sufficiently different to prevent us saying at once that the 
ritual was suggested by any similarity in their divine attributes 
or functions. There may be many different reasons why torches 
should be carried in solemn procession in certain rituals, vegeta- 
tion-magic being one of the commonest*. But the religious 
purpose of a torch-procession would not necessarily furnish the 
explanation of a torch-race, especially one of so peculiar a kind 
as the Attic. We may confine our attention to the latter in 
our inquiry into the religious causation, for whatever lampade- 
phoria there may have been in other parts of Greece we know 
nothing about them, and we may suspect that in later times 
they lost their earlier significance and became little more than 
athletic events. The three great occasions of the Attic lam- 
padephoria were the Hephaistia, Promethia, and Panathenaia, 
and from various passages in which they are mentioned we 
must infer that they were distinct‘, though we may gather 
from the inscription mentioned above and from a confused 


* Lampadephoria of Artemis at ritual of Asclepios and Hygieia, C./.G. 
padep Pp 


Amphipolis, vide Cz/ts, vol. 2, p. 475, 
Head, Hist, Num. p. 190: the Jampa- 
dephoria at Ainos indicated by the 
coin-types of this city may have belonged 
to Artemis also, vide Head, op. cit. 
p- 314, fig. 157: for Pan-cult, vide R 6? 
and Herod. 6. 105; for torch-race in 
honour of Bendis, vide Artemis, R. 129. 

» Tt became part of the ritual of the 
Attic cult of Hermes, the god of the 
palaestra: vide Hermes, R. 89°; ?of 


2396; ? of Athena in Keos, C. 7, G. 2360; 
of Zeus Soter and Apollo at Eumeneia 
in Phrygia, C.2G. add. 3886; at 
Thyateira 3498 [Aapwadapyycavra Trav 
peyadrav lepav Ab-yovoteiar]; introduced 
by the Athenians into the worship of 
Parthenope at Naples, Tzetz. Lykophr. 
732 

© Vide Mannhardt, Baumkultus, p. 
534, &c. 

4 Vide R. 6', Athena, R. 36™. 
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statement of the Patmos scholiast on Demosthenes °” that the 
first two were closely connected in point of time. And the 
celebration of the Hephaistia and Promethia in all probability 
fell in the autumn-month of Pyanopsion, at the end of which the 
Chalkeia, perhaps itself a supplement to the greater festival of 
the Hephaistia, was held. There is fairly good reason in fact 
for the view of Mommsen®, who associates the Hephaistia with 
the phratry-festival of the Apatouria which is known to have 
fallen in this month; for two distinct records, which are of 
prime importance for the right understanding of the ceremony 
that is being investigated, definitely connect Hephaistos and 
some kind of fire-ritual with the Apatouria. The first is a 
citation from Istros®", who states that ‘in the festival of 
the Apatouria certain of the Athenians arrayed in magnificent 
garments take burning torches from the hearth, and while 
sacrificing» sing hymns to Hephaistos, in memorial of him 
who taught the use of fire’ The second authority is the 
unknown Patmos scholiast on Demosthenes who, in a passage 
that is partly erroneous, but nevertheless of considerable value, 
explains the so-called yaynAéa, which was one of the ceremonies 
performed in the Apatouria, as follows: ‘some say that the 
yapndta was a sacrifice performed on behalf of those who were 
going to marry ... and these organized the feast known as 
a torch-race in honour of Prometheus, Hephaistos, and Pan, 
in this fashion: the young men, having been trained by the 
gymnasiarch, were wont to run in turn and kindle the altar, 
and he who first kindled it was victorious as well as the tribe 
to which he belonged.’ The passage is partly corrupt, and there 
are strong reasons against believing that the lampadephoria 
was organized by the intending bridegroom; but one fact of 
great interest emerges here, which is not elsewhere recorded : 
that the goal of the race was an altar which must be lit by the 
lamp of the victorious runner. And this view is confirmed 
by an Attic vase, which represents an athlete arriving with 
a torch at an altar upon which are faggots which he is about 


* Feste d. Stadt Athen, p. 339, &c. Ovovres: magnificent apparel and the 
> There is not the slightest vraisem- singing of hymns are not consistent 
lance in the emendation Oéovres for with running. 
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to kindle, while Nike stands by pointing to the faggots, 
and by him is another athlete also with torch and crown, 
a member of his team* On the other hand, it is fairly 
clear from the record that in the Hephaistia, Promethia, and 
Panathenaia, the starting-place was the altar of Prometheus » in 
the Akademeia, where Hephaistos was worshipped conjointly 
with him, and that at this altar the torches were lit just before 
the beginning of the race. We can now discern that the object 
of the race was to convey sacred fire from one altar outside the 
city to another within the city with all possible speed. Unfor- 
tunately, the records are either silent or vague concerning the 
altar which was their goal. Pausanias® tells us that ‘ they 
ran from the altar of Prometheus to the city,’ and we know 
that the word wéAus sometimes designated the Akropolis. At 
least we may assume with some confidence that on the occa- 
sion of the Panathenaia the altar to which they bore the holy 
flame was none other than that of Athena Polias on the 
Acropolis; for this formed the point d’appui of the whole of 
that great religious drama, and it is this to which we may 
believe the scholiast on Plato to refer in his phrase ‘the pyre 
of the offerings of the goddess,’ which he declares was kindled 
by the torch of the athlete who conquered in the lampade- 
phoria of the Panathenaia®4. As regards the Hephaistia, one 
may hazard the conjecture that the goal of the torch-runners 
was the holy hearth or altar of Hestia, at which the gathered 
representatives of the phratries kindled their torches and, 
arrayed in their fairest raiment, sacrificed and sang hymns 
to the fire-god*", and, as the Apatouria was a public festival 
administered by the state, it is likely that this hearth was 


* Published by Korte, Jahrb. d. d. 
Inst., 1892, p. 149. 

» Vide Athena, R. 98%. Plutarch’s 
statement that Peisistratos erected an 
image of Eros in the Akademeia ‘ where 
those who run in the sacred torch-race 
kindle the torch’*™, is inaccurate in 
the first part (contradicted by Paus. 1, 
30, 2, and by Athenaeus, p. 609 D, who 
is probably drawing from Kleidemos) 
and is vague in the last: it may have 


misled the scholiast on Plato to declare 
that the runners lit their torches from 
the altar of Eros 4, Mommsen, op. 
cit. pp. 341, 347, does not seem to have 
considered the value of these authorities, 
and clings to the belief that Eros had 
a part in the lampadephoria and the 
phratric ceremonies. But there is no 
teal evidence that Eros had any public 
cult at all at Athens. 
© Vide Athena, R. 98°, 
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that of the Prytaneion or the Tholos, the focus of the city’s 
life and the gathering-place of the kindreds. Whether this 
was so or not, it is difficult not to connect the Hephaistian 
lampadephoria with the torch-ritual described by Istros ; 
we know that the Hephaistia was in some way associated 
with the Apatouria, and we are tempted to conclude that the 
representatives of the phratriai lit their torches at the holy 
hearth which had been supplied with fire by the victorious 
torch-runner. 

As regards the Aayumds in the Pan-ritual, we may suppose 
that the runners started from the same altar of Prometheus 
in the Akademeia, and that their goal was the grotto of Pan 
on the northern rock of the Akropolis. Concerning the Ben- 
dideia in the Peiraieus, we can only conjecture that the mounted 
teams of runners started from some ancient altar of a local 
divinity and finished at the newly erected altar of the Thracian 
goddess ®. 

The question why this ritual in these various cults should 
take the form of a race is fairly easy to answer. If, for certain 
reasons, there was urgent need why the sacred fire should be 
transferred from one altar to another, speed of transference 
was obviously desirable, although the Greeks may have come 
to invent methods of preserving fire alight in braziers for 
a considerable time. Therefore the swiftest runner would 
be called upon to carry it; and that this should develop 
into a race between the swiftest runners was in full accord 
with the Greek taste, which loved to associate religious functions 
with healthy athletic enjoyment. And the establishment of 
a torch-race in honour of Pan may have been stimulated partly 
by the recollection of the famous race of Pheidippides in the 
course of which he met Pan on the mountains. 

But the most important and difficult question still remains: 
what was the religious idea that suggested this rapid trans- 
ference of sacred fire from one altar to another? The fact 
that three of the divinities were those who had originated 
the use of fire or who had applied it to the arts of life 
seems at first sight to explain nothing at all. The hypothesis 


* This was near the temple of Artemis Mounychia, Xen. Hel. 2. 4, 11. 
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of solar symbolism is utterly irrelevant. Nor does the 
suggestion of vegetation-magic assist us; for this would be 
performed in the fields, but the Athenian torch-bearers raced 
through the most crowded part of the city. 

The true explanation of ritual is sometimes assisted by 
our knowledge of the dates in the year at which it is per- 
formed. Now we know at least the date of the Panathenaian 
lampadephoria, as that festival fell two days before the end 
of Hekatombaion, the first month of the Attic year*. The 
evidence that the Hephaistia and Promethia fell in the autumn- 
month Pyanopsion, and were in some way associated with the 
Apatouria, which was the great festival of that month, is fairly 
strong. As the Pan-worship was so closely associated in story 
with the battle of Marathon, it is reasonable to suppose that 
his torch-race was run about the time of the year when the 
battle was fought, probably therefore about the sixth of 
Boedromion», Finally, the festival of Bendis in the Peiraieus 
fell on the nineteenth of Thargelion’, just before the corn- 
harvest. 

Before considering whether these dates bear on what we 
are seeking, namely, the original religious purpose of such 
a ritual, we may briefly notice the few other recorded examples 
of transference of sacred fire in the cults of Hellas. The most 
celebrated is that recorded by Plutarch in his life of Aristides‘: 
after the battle of Plataia the fires in Boeotia which had been 
polluted by the presence of the Persians were extinguished at 
the bidding of the Delphic oracle, the god commanding 
that they should be rekindled by the purifying fire of his own 
‘common hearth’: whereupon the Plataean runner, Euchidas, 
after solemnly sanctifying himself, went to Delphoi, and having 
procured the holy fire from the altar, ran back with such speed 


* Athena, R. 357. would at least belong appropriately to 
» This date for the battle has been that éopry (Plut. p. 349 F, De Glor. 
contested; but at least we have no Ath. c. 7). 
reason to disbelieve Plutarch’s definite © Vide schol. Plat. Rep. 327 (Rubnken, * 
statement that in his time the Athenians p. 143) ; Mommsen, op. cit. p. 488. 
were holding their festival commemora- 4 C, 20, vide vol. 4, p. 301; vol. 1, 
tive of the great event on the sixth of Zeus, R. 131°. 
Boedromion; and the Aayunrds of Pan 
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that he covered the distance from Delphoi to Plataia in one day 
and died after delivering his burden. No doubt the sacred flame 
would be first applied to kindle the altar of some leading Pla- 
taean divinity, possibly the newly established Zeus Eleutherios. 
Here, then, is a close parallel to the Attic torch-race, and the 
object of this transference of fire from Delphoi is clearly 
kathartic. 

We discern the same purpose in another example of the same 
ceremony. Philostratos, in his Herozka**, describes a very inte- 
resting ritual of Lemnos, the account of which he may have 
derived from some earlier record or which may have survived 
down to his day: in consequence of the murder of their husbands 
by the Lemnian women the whole island had to be solemnly 
purified once a year: to effect this all fires were put out for 
nine days, while a sacred ship was sent to Delos to bring back 
fire, no doubt from the altar of Apollo; and the ship could not 
return into the harbour of Lemnos until the ghostly part of the 
piacular ritual, which in itself would pollute the new fire, was 
concluded: when the ship at last could enter, the fires were 
rekindled from Apollo’s sacred flame, and it was said that ‘a new 
life began.’ Philostratos omits to give us the calendar-date, 
but we can scarcely doubt that this was the beginning of the 
new year at Lemnos; for it is just at this season, or at the 
summer and winter solstice, when the extinction of fires, a part 
of the general purification of the community whereby they 
enter upon a new life, is recorded of other peoples. The 
elaborate Lemnian katharsis could only have been established 
after the recognition of Apollo as the divine source of purity 
had become prevalent in the Greek world. 

Another interesting example of fire-transference has already 
been considered in the chapter on Apollo*: in the annual 
Pythian procession from Athens an official, known as the 
Ilupépos, carried holy fire from Delphoi to Athens, probably 
in order that the city of Athena, and in particular the Athenian 
altar of Apollo Pythios, might be quickened and purified by 
mystic contact with the altar of the Delphic god. 

Now it is after the analogy of these instances that we should 

* Vol. 4, p. 302. 
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frame our hypothesis to explain the Attic lampadephoria*. We 
hear indeed of no general extinction of fires at Athens, nor 
did any one of the five celebrations fall at the beginning of the 
new Attic year. But the Panathenaia occurred in the first 
month, and the idea may well have commended itself that at 
the great festival of the goddess, the first important religious 
function of the new year, the altar of Athena Polias should be 
hallowed, and perhaps ‘the inextinguishable lamp’ should be 
invigorated with the purest fire that could be obtained; the 
natural source of this, before the Delphic Apollo won his 
predominance, would be considered the altar of Prometheus 
and Hephaistos, for both were the divine givers of fire, and 
therefore their altar would be considered the sacred fountain- 
head of it. The same explanation may be partly applied to the 
Hephaistia and Promethia, if the surmise ventured above be 
correct, namely, that the runners’ goal in these was the Hestia, 
where the representatives of the phratries sacrificed in the 
Apatouria: only these festivals did not fall at or near the 
beginning of the new year. But the same ritual may often 
be performed for more reasons than one, or for a primary 
and a secondary reason. The transference of fire from one 
altar to another may have been at times a mystic act estab- 
lishing or expressing a close affinity between the two divinities ; 
and this may have been the intention of the ceremony of 
carrying the fire between Athens and Delphoi, the Ionian 
population thus claiming kindred with Apollo; while possibly 
the official, commonly called the Wupdépos, who figures so 
frequently in the inscriptions and other records dealing with 
sacrificial processions, may have been appointed for the same 
purpose and to express the same idea in his ritual-act. Now 
we have sufficient proof that Hephaistos not only belonged to 
an ancient stratum of Attic religion, but was regarded as the 
divine ancestor of a portion at least of the population. This 
is substantiated not only by the well-known myth of the 
origin of Erechtheus, by the old name, “‘Hgaorids, of one of 


® Since this chapter was in proof, had been suggested by Wecklein in 
I have noticed that the theory thatthe Hermes, VII, p. 440. 
lampadephoria was a purification-rite 
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the four Attic tribes*, but still more by the ritual mentioned 
above that formed part of the festival of the kindreds wherein 
the representatives raised burning torches from the hearth and 
sang hymns in his honour. Therefore an altar of Hephaistos 
stood in the shrine of the ancestor Erechtheus®4; and we may 
surmise that the torch-race in the Hephaistia, if the fire was 
carried from the altar of Hephaistos in the Akademeia to the 
city’s public hearth, and in the Panathenaia if its goal was the 
altar of Athena Polias, was in some wise a symbol of the affinity 
between the ancestral fire-god, the people, and the people’s 
chief divinity. Then, as long as the consciousness of this 
religious significance of the ritual survived, the lampadephoria 
would be an appropriate function whereby the state could recog- 
nize and adopt into the older family-circle of worships a new 
cult, such as that of Pan or Bendis: some ancient altar of its 
leading tutelary divinity could furnish fire for the newly 
established hearth of the adopted immigrant, the loan of fire 
being an ancient token of fellowship °. 

The other records of the cult and ritual of Hephaistos are 
singularly barren; it is particularly disappointing that we 
know so little of the Lemnian®, for this island and Attica 
appear to have been the only ancient Greek communities 
where the worship was of some national importance. Probably 
the Lemnian service included some fire-ritual, and yet we 
hear nothing of Hephaistos in the account of the singular 
purification of the island described above. We have only one 
noticeable detail recorded of his Lemnian priests: namely, 
that they were credited with skill in the treatment of snake- 
bites§4. The therapeutic medium that they employed may 
have been the famous ‘Lemnian earth’; but whatever was 
their method, magical or scientific, or whatever degree of 
truth there may be in the story, we have no reason to 
suppose that Hephaistos developed here or anywhere else 
the character of a god of healing. There is only one other 
place where anything definite is told us about his worship. 


* The deme called ‘Hpacoriada: by > It is possible also that the torch- 
Stephanos (vide R 6") was more probably race in the Bendideia was taken over 
"Iquorsddar, vide Robert’s note in Preller’s from Thracian ritual with the Thracian 
Griech. Mythol. 1, p. 180, 0, 1. cult. 
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According to Aelian 18” his temple on Mount Etna maintained 
a perpetual fire in his honour, and sacred dogs were kept in 
the temenos. The wip dcBeorov xal dxotunroy seems so appro- 
priate to the fire-god that it may be only an accident that we 
have not heard of it elsewhere. As regards the consecration 
of dogs, we cannot decide whether this was part of an ancient 
cult-tradition ; if we could be sure about it, it would not be 
without its importance for a possible ethnographic theory 
concerning the origin of the cult. For the other Greek 
divinities to whom dogs were sometimes consecrated, Hekate, 
Asklepios, Ares, belong to the northern borderland of Greece. 
The question of ultimate origin lies beyond the limits of 
the present treatise ; only, if there is no evidence, as it seems 
there is not, for the dogma that Hephaistos was a deity of the 
aboriginal Indo-Germanic stock, it concerns us to ask whether 
he was the special creation of the Hellenic people or of some 
one branch of them, or was adopted by them from a pre- 
Hellenic tribe in whose settlements they found him. If we 
had evidence that he was widely recognized by the leading 
Hellenic stocks, we should incline to the first hypothesis ; but 
though the Homeric poems might at first sight appear to 
suggest his prevalence among the Achaean tribes, the cult- 
record utterly fails to corroborate this, It is silent in regard 
to Achaia, Arcadia, Laconia; and the evidence from the 
Argolid’ is very scanty, coming only from Epidauros and 
Methana, while at Troizen we may conjecture that his place 
was supplied by a native culture-hero Ardalos’». To attest 
his cult among the Dorians we have only the vague gloss 
of Hesychios, who informs us that the Dorians called him 
*EAwes, a designation perhaps of the metal-worker74 
Concerning the worship of Hephaistos in any Aeolic com- 
munity, we have only the evidence of the name of the Aeolian 
month, Hephaistios?°. The numismatic record tells us little 
beyond the fact that the cult was probably instituted at 
Methana7* and at Populonia”*®, where the influence of the 
Etnaean worship might be felt. The Hephaistos-types on the 
issues of Asia Minor are all of the Imperial period, and some 
may convey mythic allusion to the emperor’s campaigns !*16 
Ceca 
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Two primary facts with which the ethnographic inquiry 
must reckon are his ancient worships in Attica and Lemnos. 
In the former community, as we have seen, he appears as an 
indigenous god, closely connected with the phratric organiza- 
tion, an ancestor, and therefore admitted into the ancestral 
shrine of Erechtheus. But we are not therefore justified in 
regarding him as belonging to the aboriginal religion of 
the Ionic race, whose settlement of Attica is associated with 
other divinities, Apollo, Aphrodite, and Poseidon; Hephaistos 
seems here to attach himself rather to the pre-Ionic circle of 
Athena and Erechtheus, nor are we aware of his establishment 
in any other Ionic society, except, perhaps, Chalkis. As he is 
found in a late inscription among the @eot gpyropes of Cumae, 
it is possible that the Ionic Chalkis had adopted him from 
Attica into her own phratric system, perhaps in the legendary 
days of her foundation®°* Another strain in the Attic 
population is the Minyan, and legends sufficiently attest a 
Minyan element in Lemnos; but the Minyans, as we have 
seen, are everywhere special devotees of Poseidon, and no 
cult-record or genealogical legend attaches them to Hephaistos. 
Another race-name, usually of little value, but of some ethnic 
significance for Attica and Lemnos, is the ‘ Pelasgian.’ And 
of the tribes that play a part in the early legend of Lemnian 
settlement *, the Pelasgians may with most plausibility be 
regarded as the original Hephaistos-worshippers. 

At least we cannot explain his predominance in the island 
as due to the introduction there of the Semitic Kabeiroi-cult. 
The ‘great gods,’ as their influence spread gradually through- 
out Greece, attract the Dioscuri, Hermes, Dionysos, Demeter, 
into their sphere, but have little connexion with Hephaistos ; 
and the affinity that the historians and genealogists of the 
fifth century tried to establish between them, making him the 
husband of Kabeiro and the father of the three Kabeiroi, may 
have been merely suggested by the actual juxtaposition of 
the two great Lemnian cults®*. 

It is a reasonable hypothesis, then, that the presence and 
prominence of Hephaistos in Attica and Lemnos is due to 


* For the ethnology of the island, vide Fredrich, Ath, Mitth. 1906, pp. 84-86. 
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the settlement of a Pelasgic population in those localities, 
The Pelasgians are generally assumed to be a pre-Hellenic 
people, and it is now established that part of the classical 
religion is a heritage from an earlier Mediterranean race. We 
also know that Crete was the most brilliant centre of the 
pre-Hellenic culture, and the recent discoveries in this island 
are revealing clues to the discovery of Hellenic religious origins ; 
and as Homer mentions the Pelasgi among the ancient popula- 
tions of Crete, we might expect to find Hephaistos among the 
indigenous Cretan gods, if he really were a prominent Pelasgic 
divinity. But the expectation is altogether disappointed by the 
record. It is true that a passage in Diodorus }!* might appear 
at first sight to prove that he was generally worshipped in Crete 
as a god of fireand metal-work; but Diodorus is merely quoting 
the views of Cretan historians such as Ephoros, who tried to 
systematize and rationalize Greek polytheism and to show that 
Crete was the cradle of the greater part of it, and the particular 
reference to Hephaistos is valueless in regard to his actual 
worship in the island. It is much more significant that the 
numerous Cretan inscriptions, from which we can compile a 
long catalogue of Cretan divinities, Hellenic and pre-Hellenic, 
make no reference to Hephaistos at all. Neither do the Cretan 
legends of genuine antiquity; but, as other peoples in the 
primitive stages of civilization have been wont, the early 
Cretans attributed the discovery of the arts of metallurgy, 
not to high gods, but to primitive demoniac beings such as 
the Idaean Dactyli; and the ‘ Eteo-Cretan’ Talos was probably 
one of this type of mysterious smith-heroes. When the island 
was Hellenized, some of the aboriginal divine names survived 
occasionally as epithets of the Hellenic divinities: Talos, for 
instance, gives a name to Zeus, and is adopted by Hellenic- 
Cretan legend as the father of Hephaistos"® The obscure 
Cretan Velchanos, probably the ancestor of the Italian Vol- 
canus, has no discoverable affinity with Hephaistos*. We 
have, in fact, no indication that the Hellenic settlers either 


® Vide Head, Ast. Num. p. 401, a cock; inscription on dedication to 
Fig. 255, Velchanos as youthful god Velchanos, recently discovered by Halb- 
sitting on the stump of a tree, holding herr, shows him with the double-axe. 
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found or cared to establish the cult of Hephaistos in the 
island*; their metal-workers may have been content with the 
aboriginal ‘ daimones’ of the arts and crafts. 

We must confess, then, that the record is neither sufficiently 
full nor clear to allow us to dogmatize about the ethnic origin 
of this cult. If it belonged, as there is reason to suppose, to 
the pre-Hellenic population, we should conclude that it was 
not of sufficient tenacity and vogue among them to impose 
itself powerfully upon the conquering immigrants. But the 
legend and personality of the smith-god, being popular in 
folk-lore, were taken up by Greek literature, and thus made 
familiar to the imagination of the Greek world. 


* There is no vraisemblance in the and of the Cretan city of bards are 
supposition that the name of the god etymologically connected. 
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dm’ Eixheidov dpxovros maw 4 dvdpdow Atortora i} Capyndia 4} Tpopndta 
9 ‘Hdaiorca, 

m Plut. Vit, Sol. 1 Aéyeras 8€ kai Mewiorparos €paotns Xdppov yevérOat 
kai 70 GyaAya rot “Epwtos ev ’Axadnueia kabtepaoat, Grou 16 mip dvdrrovow 
of tH icpdv Naprdda diabéorres. 

n Harpokrat. s.v. Aaumds* "Iorpos év a’ ray ’ArOiSay, elev ds ev TH rav 
*Arraroupioy éopth AOnvaiwy of kaddioras oToAds evoeduxdres, KaBdvres Fppévas 
Aapmddas amd tis éorias, ipvotar rov "Hpaoroy Ovovres (6éovres Valesius) 
tmépynpa Tod Katavonoavra Tiy xpeiav rod mupds dida£at rods dAXdous, 

© Pollux, 8. 90 6 dé Bacideds Hvornpioy mpocotnke peta rev émipeAnrav 
kat Anvaioy kal dyovev rév émt Naumddr, 

P Schol. Demosth. 57. 43 (from Patmos, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1, p. 133 
vide Mommsen, Fes/e d. St. Athen, p. 339, n. 3) yapndta* 4 és rods 
Pparopas eyypay’ Foe dé rHv Ovoiav obrw aot A€yerOar rHv trép trav 
BOA vray yapeiv qvopevny (leg. ywoperqr) rots &v +5 dnpw xal obrot ifyovro 
Aapradbodpopiay riy copriy 1O te Tpopnbed xai 7@ ‘“Hoaiorg xai ro Tari 
Totrov rév rpdmov of epy Sor Grewduevor mapa tod yupvacidpyou kara 


: 2 * : . 
Siadoyny Tpexorres Irtovro tov Bopdy’ Kai 6 Tpe@ros das évixa Kai 9 TovToU 


van. 
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4 Schol. Plat. Phaedr. 231 E 6 8pdpos ye 6 paxpos tois Wavabnvaiots 
axd roi Bwpod rot "Epwros éyévero’ évredbev yap ayydpevor of epnBa ras 
Aapmddas cov, kai Tod wxnoavros rH Aapndds 4 mupa Tov Tis Oetis icpov 
épyrrero, 

Festival of Xadxeia, vide Athena, R. 100 4, 

tT Plat. Critias, p. 109 C "Hoatores 8€ xowiy ai’ AOqva iow exovres, 
dua pev adeApyy ex raitod narpds, Gua 8€ pirocopig gidrorexvia te emi rd 
avira éhOdvres, otto piav dudo rij&w rhvde rv ydpay ei\hyaroy os olxelav 
kal mpdapopov dperi xai ppovnoe: meuxviay. 

8 Steph. s.v. “Hpawriddar’ Sqpos "Axapavri8os pudjs, év & Fv ‘Hdatarov 
iepdv, 

t Cic. De Nat. 1. 30 Athenis laudamus Volcanum eum, quem fecit 
Alcamenes, in quo stante in utroque vestigio atque vestito leviter 
apparet claudicatio non deformis, 

7 Argolid. 

a Epidauros: C.Z.G. Pelop. 1269, black quadrilateral stone in- 
scribed ‘Agaiorou (third century B.c.). 

b ?Troizen. Paus. 2. 31, 3 Ardalos, a native culture-hero, son of 
Hephaistos. 

¢ Methana: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Pelop. p. 163, Pl. XXX. 10, head of 
Hephaistos with pileus on coins, 370-300 B.c. 

ad Hesych. s.v. Edods* 6 "Hgaoros rapa Awpietor. 

® Lemnos. 

a Soph. Philoct. 986 & Anpvia xOev kai 7d mayxpares oédas | ‘Hpaord- 
TEVKTOY, 

b Rev. d. Et. Gree. 1902, Pp. 139 iepeds rod emavipou ris médews 
‘Hgaiorov (inscr. of Roman period). 

¢ Steph. Byz. s.v. ‘Hpaoriiss modes ev Anpuve. 

d Schol. Ven. J/. 2. 722 tordpyra Gre Sidoxryrys ev Anpvp xabaipov 
tov Bopdy ris xpuaijs Kadovpeérys “AOnvas €b9xOn id Udpov, cat dnap@ 
tpavpart repimecav KaredeihOn abrdOt td trav “ENAjvav' FSeuwav yap rods 
‘Hgaiorov iepeis Ocparevew tovs dptodjxrous. 

e Schol. Nik. Zhertac. 472 Méovxdov ré Spy ris Anpvov, ws Avtipayos 

‘Hqaiorov mupt cixehov fv pa tirvoKes 
Saizwv dxpordrns Speos xopvpyat MocvyAov. 

f Tzetz. Lykophr. 227 dé xepavvoSddrou Sevdpou, év “EXAnuixats xwpais 

év Anny mpotas evpéby té te mip Kai ai émhoupyiat, xabas xat ev TO wepl 


Xlov xricews “EAXdvixos ivropei. 
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€ Accius: /rag. Wordsworth, p. 319: 
Lemnia praesto 
Litora rara, et celsa Cabirum 
Delubra tenes, mysteria queis 
Pristina castis concepta sacris 


Volcania templa sub ipsis 
Collibus, in quos delatus locos 
Dicitur alto ab limite caeli. 


5 Strab. 10, p. 472 ’Axoucidaos 8 é ’Apyeios ék KaBetpois xal.‘Haicrov 
Kapsddop A€yet. . . epexvdys 8€ .. . x KaBetpods ris Upwréws cai ‘Hpaicrov 
KaBeipous rpeis cat vindbas rpeis KaBepidas (hence the glosses in Hesych. 
Phot. s. v. Kafespor, Steph. Byz. s. v. KaBetpia). 

i Herod. 3. 37 (at Memphis) éof\Ge (KapPions) és trav KaBeipwy ro 
ipo»... tara 8€ ra dydApata Kal évérpnoe moda KaracKoWas. gate b€ 
kat ravra dpoia rod ‘Hgaiorov’ rovrov 3¢ oqbeas maidas Néyovow elvat, 

k Philostr. Herotc. p. 740, ritual of fire-purification in Lemnos 
associated, not with Hephaistos, but with Delos and Apollo; vide 
Apollo, R. 273 e. 

* Samothrace. ?H. associated with the Kabeiroi in the mystery, 
vide Herod. loc. cit. Cf coin of Thessalonika, Brit. Afus. Cat. 
‘ Macedonia, p. 113, Kabeiros with hammer: so also on Pergamene 
frieze of the Gigantomachy. 

Lesbos. Month ‘Hdaicris, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, 440. 

" Crete. 

@ Diod. Sic. 5. 74 "Hpacrov déyovow (oi Kpjres) cbperiy yevérOa 
THs Tept roy cidypoy epyacias dadons . . . Sidmep of Te Tav Texvav TobTwY 
Snpsoupyol ras edyas Kai Ovoias rovrw Th Hed pdduora ToWwior, 

b Paus. 8. 53, 5 KwatOwv 8¢ ev rois freow eroinoey ds ‘Padduavus pév 
“Adaicrov, "“Hpatoros 8€ ely Taro. 

Asia Minor. 

¥ Kyzikos: coin-type, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Mysta, p. 45, Hephaistos 
seated working on anvil with hammer, a.p. 253-270. 

% Bithynia, Nikaia: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Pontus, p. 158, Hephaistos 
naked, standing with metal bar in left hand, hammer in right (Com- 
modus). Cf. p. 181 (Nikomedeia). 

™ Lydia: similar types on coins of Nysa—‘ Zydia,’ p. 185, of 
Thyateira p. 295: on coin of Kolybrassos in Cilicia, ‘ Lykaonza,’ 
p. 62. 
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18 Adramyttion: C. I. G. 2349 ». 

* Antandros: Brit, Mus. Cat.‘ Troas, p. 34, Pl. VIL 8, Hephaistos 
standing with exomis and hammer (Faustina Junior). 

 Lykia: Olympia (in neighbourhood of Mt. Olympos, anciently 
called qowmsots, vide Strab. p. 666, ? volcanic) C.Z.G. add. 4325¢ 
grave-inscription «f 8€ rs repos Bidonrat ekreioer rH Oem ‘Hdaioro 
dyvdpa, . . . Cf. similar formula in 4325 d, k (Roman Imperial 
period). Skylax, Perip/. § 100 dxperjpiov Kai Aupiy BWInpois' bwép 
rovrou éoriv iepdvy ‘Hgaiorov ev rH Spet xai mip modd adréparov éx yas 
xalerat xat ovderore oBévvvrat. 

8 Sicily. ? Cult on Etna. 

a Eur. Cycl. 599 “Har, dva€ Atrvaie, 

b Ael. De Nat. Anim. 11. 3 év Alrvn 8€ dpa th SuKeduxy ‘Hdaiorov 
Tiydrat veds, kal Zot wepiBodos Kat dSévdpa iepa xal wip doBeordy te Kal 
dxoipnrov’ eiot 8€ Kives mepi re Tov vedv Kal rb Gdaos lepui. 

19 ? Liparaean islands. Strab. 275 tavrys (ris Auwdpas) peraky mas 
€ort Kat tis ZtkeAlas, fv viv lepav “Hdaiorov xadovor... Exet S€ dymvoas 
Tpeis Gs dv ek tpiav xparnpor. Cf. Theocr. Jd. 2. 133 Aurapaio 
“Adaicrroto. 

*0 Italy. 

® Populonia: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Italy, p. 5 (coin-type of autono- 
mous period): bust of young Hephaistos with pileus: p. 6, the same 
bearded. 

b Cumae: Strab. p. 246 imépkevrat rijs médews ebOis % Tov ‘Hpalorov 
dyopd, mediov mepixerAerpevoy Starvpos oppptor. 

© Arch. Zeit. 31, p. 133, inscr. at Naples on base with relief 
M. Koxxntos Ze|Bacrod| dred evbepos KdAdsoros ody rois idiots Téxvots réxvos .. . 
Gets @pyropos Kupaiwy: on side of the stone Hephaistos represented 
with exomis and pileus, left hand on shield, hammer in right; Dionysos 
with thyrsos, kantharos, and panther; Heracles with Kerberos. 


CHAPTER X 


THE CULTS OF ARES 


THE personality of Ares is of less value for the social and 
religious history of Greece than that of any of the divinities 
hitherto considered. It is probable indeed that he received 
worship or at least recognition from most of the states, but 
no part of the higher civilization was connected with his 
legend and cult. And it is only a few records concerning 
these that arouse interest, an interest that is mainly anthro- 
pological or ethnographic. Two leading questions arise in 
this study. Was Ares a genuine Hellenic divinity? And was 
he in origin as well as in the later stages of his career a war- 
god and nothing more? It is easier to deal with the evidence 
for the latter problem first. 

The earliest epic poetry of Greece, both the Homeric and 
Hesiodic, present him solely as the war-god, and convey no 
hint of a wider function or a more complex character. The 
short ‘Homeric’ Hymn*, in which he is invoked as a great 
cosmic and planetary power of righteousness and a spiritual 
prayer is proffered to him for moral strength and peace, 
stands alone in Greek literature, and has been regarded as 
an Orphic figment. And Greek ritual, where it is expressive 
of divine character at all, agrees nowhere with this, but rather 
with the most narrow conception of him, which only 
broadens slightly in the later literature and on the most 
natural lines. The god of war becomes sometimes regarded 
and invoked as the god of violent and unnatural death. 
Thus Aeschylus may speak of him as ‘lording it (in the 
house of Atreus) in streams of kindred bloodshed’!; and 
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Sophocles might on an exceptional occasion consider him 
as the evil deity who sends plague on the land and withers 
the Theban country, A passage from a scholiast on Homer 
and a gloss in Hesychios preserve the strange phrase [iooo- 
xwvias *Apns, used by Kratinos and perhaps Aeschylus, and 
explain it no doubt rightly as alluding to a horrible mode 
of executing criminals or offering human victims by tarring 
the body and then burning it®. Therefore as a god of death 
he might be properly classified, according to Artemidoros, 
among the Ocoi X@cvor*. But Greek ritual does not at all attest 
even this slight development in his character and functions. 
He is not invoked or remembered at the outbreak of plagues, 
or on the occasion of destructive physical calamities: he has 
no part in the funeral rites of the dead, nor is he associated 
with the kindly divinities of the earth or the lower world: 
except, indeed, it has been supposed, in the strange cult of 
Ares ’Agveids, on the hill near Tegea!®». The local and 
popular explanation of the name is valuable as a charming 
piece of folk-lore, but not as an explanation. The epithet 
has been regarded as descending from a period when Ares 
possessed a wider aspect as a divinity of the lower world 
who could ‘enrich’ men with the fruits of the soil*. But an 
isolated and doubtful cult-appellative ought not to be ex- 
plained by a hypothesis unattested by any other facts. And 
’Agverds could be normally explained as the title of a god 
who enriches his votaries with the spoils of war—é xpucapotBés 
“Apys”. By the time of Pausanias the Tegeans had ceased 
to find war a source of profit, and they therefore invented 
another and quite impossible explanation’*>. Generally we 
may say that in the state-religion the cult of Ares had 
reference solely to war, present or prospective. At Athens, 
the epheboi, the armed youth of the country, take the oath 
of allegiance in the name of Ares Enyalios, the latter being 
an appellative and sometimes a divine emanation of the war- 


god!2f; the Polemarch, the ancient war-minister, sacrifices 


* This is Stoll’s view expressed in Avzte u, Mythen Arkad., p. 165. 
his article in Roscher, Lext#. 1, p. 486: > Aesch. Agam. 437. 
and it appears also in Immerwahr’s 
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to him 12°, and he is invoked in the oath of alliances, of which 
the chief concern is war or to prevent war!f, At Geronthrai, 
in Laconia, women were forbidden to enter his temple!’*; 
and an explanation that sometimes applies to such a fapu. 
and is natural here, is that the ‘mana’ or virtue of the war- 
god is weakened by the presence of women*. The Spartan 
sacrifice performed either by the epheboi or the officials had 
an evident warlike significance 17°58, and the fact that part 
of the ritual was performed by night cannot be pressed to 
the support of a theory that Ares was here a chthonian 
power like Hades-Pluton. In fact, so far as the record of 
the Greek cults suffices to reveal him, we must regard him 
as nothing more than the functional god of war. And the 
Homeric portraiture of him agrees strictly with this conception 
of him; nor is any other divinity in the Homeric pantheon 
so narrowly specialized or so limited in function. But many 
theorists have insisted that this could not have been the 
earliest aspect of him, and that the aboriginal conception 
of him must have been wider and fuller; thus on the assump- 
tion that all Hellenic divinities were in the last resort nature- 
powers, Ares must have arisen in the same way, probably 
as a god of winter and storms’. But the fallacy of such 
an assumption has been exposed, and here it is entirely 
gratuitous, for there is no shred of evidence suggesting an 
association of Ares with storm or winter, sun or sky. It 
has also been urged that it is unnatural to believe that he 
could have arisen merely ‘as the personification of the abstract 
idea of a war-god°.’ No doubt such a phrase is unsuitable 
for any scientific theory about the genesis of a divine figure. 
But that the primitive Greeks could have explained the 
mysterious psychologic phenomenon of the war-passion as 
the agency of a personal power outside themselves is quite 
credible, and is in accord with a certain religious impulse 
to be studied in the next chapter. And as a matter of fact 
specialized war-gods are found among primitive peoples who 


* Vide my article in Archiv f. Reli- sort put forth by the older generation of 
gionswiss, 1904, pp. gI~g2. scholars, vide Roscher, Lexzé, 1, p. 486. 
> For the various hypotheses of this © Stoll in Roscher, loc, cit. 
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have advanced some degrees in polytheism*. Or on the other 
hand, if the Hellenes adopted him from some warlike and 
barbarous people, Ares may have shed all his other aboriginal 
attributes, and retained one only on his adoption into the 
Hellenic system. 

And that he was actually an immigrant from an alien and 
savage stock, namely, the Thracians, has been an opinion 
held by some students of Greek religion>. Homer may be 
quoted in favour of this belief?; and we should understand 
in the great epic the strong partiality which Ares always 
shows for the Trojans, and the poet’s marked aversion to 
him, if we believe that he was originally a divinity of the 
Thrako-Phrygian stock, and that Homer was aware of this, 
And other facts may be urged pointing to this view. Ares- 
cult appears strongest in Boeotia, especially Thebes, and 
in Attica; and in both these regions we have legends of 
the settlement of ‘mythical’ Thracians. The dog, an ex- 
ceptional animal in Greek ritual, was offered to Ares in 
Laconia !"**, as also in Karia®; and certain other examples of 
dog-sacrifice appear to point back to the north-Greek frontier °, 
one record attesting its practice among the Thracians 1" ‘, 

There are other alien elements also discernible here and 
there in the ritual; and a legend of Amazonism attaches in 
certain localities to the cult of Ares, The tradition of the 
Amazonian invasion is beginning to be regarded as of some 
ethnologic value; and it would point to influences from Asia 
Minor and the Black Sea, or from Thrace proper. 

The arguments here adduced cannot however be regarded 
as conclusive. The Homeric evidence may deceive us here 
as in the case of Apollo. Alien elements from Thrace or 
elsewhere may have been infused into the cult of a genuine 
Hellenic god. What we demand is some trustworthy record 
or discovery concerning the name and the personality of the 
god in Thracian religion. As regards the name ‘Ares’ it 


® Vide Clodd, -fnimism, p. 54. origin; Tiimpel, Aves uw. Aphrodite, in 

> Stoll, op. cit., expresses himself Fleckeisen’s Jahrbuch, 1880, p. 718, 
doubtfully; Miss Harrison, Prolegom. rejects the theory altogether. 
PP-375-378, is convinced of his Thracian © Vide vol. 2, p. 508 n. 
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has as much claim to be regarded ‘ Hellenic’ as any other 
divine name of the pantheon of Greece; philologists are not 
in accord concerning its origin, but all endeavour to derive 
it from some ‘Aryan’ root*. And we have no sure proof 
that it occurred in Thracian speech at all. Such statements 
as that of Herodotus’, ‘The Thracians specially honour Ares, 
Dionysos, and Artemis, have no linguistic value at all, as we 
have seen; nor can we draw a linguistic conclusion from 
the fact that some territory in Thrace was called by the 
Greeks "Apetov medioy or Apia’. We must reserve our judge- 
ment until we find the name “Apns in some genuine record 
of Thracian speech or as a formative part of genuine Thracian 
names. 

What we may accept as certain is that there was a divine 
personality in the Thracian religion whom the Hellenes 
interpreted as their Ares; and we gather that he was a war- 
god, who sometimes assumed the form of a wolf, who gave 
oracles, delighted in human sacrifices, and who at times died 
and was buried’; and such a god might have been a double 
of Dionysos*. The Hellenic Ares, though a tradition of 
human sacrifice attached to him, does not show these other 
traits. And wherever the Greeks found among alien peoples 
a divinity whose character was markedly warlike, as among 
the Carians and Scythians*, they would of course call him 
Ares. 

If we believe in his Hellenic origin, the facts of cult will 
not allow us to suppose that he was ever the paramount deity 
of any of the leading stocks from whom the civilization of 
historic Greece was derived, Ionians, Achaeans, Dorians. 
We should regard him rather as the divinity of some more 
primitive and backward tribes who were submerged, leaving 
only as a heritage their savage god and a certain tradition 
of savagery associated with their names. Such might have 
been the Phlegyai or the pre-Cadmean Aones 4, 


* For a recent attempt vide Fennell “ Tiimpel, op. cit., believes that Ares 
in Class. Rev. 1899, p. 306. at Thebes was the god of the Aones 
» Vide supra, p. 89. whom Kadmos conquered and adopted 


© Vide supra, pp. ror, 104. (Paus. 9. 5,1). Phlegyas was the son 
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Whatever view we take as to his original home, we must 
admit that those Hellenes among whom the Homeric epic and 
epic diction arose must have been familiar with his name 
from a very early period. For the word appears in the poems, 
not only in the personal sense, but as a common impersonal 
noun, an equivalent for battle or war; and a recently adopted 
personal name could hardly have acquired this extension 
of meaning, 

The questions already mooted may receive some light from 
the geography of this cult. It evidently belonged to the 
primitive tradition of certain localities of North Greece, 
Aitolia?°, and Thessaly. In the latter country it connects 
itself with the strain of the Phlegyai, from whom the in- 
habitants of Gyrton claimed descent, and the coins of Gyrton 
attest their devotion to it®. Hence the Minyai may have 
become acquainted with it, although they never adopted Ares 
as their ancestral deity®. Or they may have come into con- 
tact with it in their Boeotian settlements; for Boiotia was the 
chief centre of the cult of this god. Here he was evidently 
pre-Cadmean ; the serpent whom Kadmos slays, who becomes 
in some degree the familiar ancestral spirit of Thebes, was 
the divine animal, some even said the offspring, of Ares, who 
demands reparation for his death®. In a double sense there- 
fore Ares became the ancestral deity of Thebes, through 
that snake from whose teeth arose the ‘Spartoi,’ and through 
Harmonia. And Thebes, almost alone of all the Hellenic 
communities*, venerated and, we may believe, occasionally 
invoked him on the ground of this intimate relationship. 
‘Wilt thou, oh Ares, betray thy own land?’ cry the Theban 
women in the play of Aeschylus®. Yet in the later periods 
the god appears to have had little hold on Theban devotion ; 


of Ares (Apollod. 476/. 3. 5, 5), and that Ares was the ancestor-god of Elis; 
his race were the enemies of Apollo but this need only mean that the 
(Schol. Stat. 7hed. 1.713). The genea- Scholiast was aware that Oinomaos was 
logical legends are specially untrust- regarded as his son. The Eleans of 
worthy in regard to the ethnology of history were not devoted to Ares nor to 
this cult, for ‘a son of Ares’ became a Oinomaos: vide infra, p. 404, for a 
mere conventional phrase. possible ancestor-cult of Ares at Triteia. 
* The Scholiast on Pindar says indeed 
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no inscriptions or dedications from Thebes attest his influence, 
nor does his form or countenance appear on the Theban coins. 
But in prehistoric times his cult must have been of far greater 
significance in this city; since here arose his cult-association 
with Aphrodite, a religious tradition which travelled from 
this centre to Athens!#* and Argolis!*, and which gave the 
cue to the legend current in Greek literature, and vouched 
for by Homer and Hesiod, of the love-relations between 
the two. 

His cult at Athens must also have been very ancient, per- 
haps arriving from Thebes, though we have no clue as to 
the tribe or stock that brought or maintained it*. There 
are two important facts as bearing on its antiquity here: 
the inclusion of him among the native divinities of Attica, 
by whom the epheboi swore their oath of allegiance 12°, and, 
secondly, the name of the hill below the Akropolis, ’Apetos 
mayos, of which the only reasonable linguistic interpretation 
is ‘the hill of Ares’. The legend of Theseus’ battle with the 
Amazons clave to this locality??>, and near to it arose the 
later temple of Ares with statues of Aphrodite and Enyo ?*4, 

The story of the trial of Ares for the slaying of Halirrothios 
was derived probably from more genuine local folklore than 
the Areopagite tradition of Orestes, and Ares is represented 
in this incident as the mate of the old Attic earth-goddess, 
"AyAavpos 12", But none of the various legends that arose 
about the Sacred Hill ever present Ares as a god of Judge- 
ment or Law: nor does the solemn ritual which is recorded 
as part of the procedure of the court appear to have given 
him any recognition at all. ‘Stat magni nominis umbra.’ 
An ancient Attic cult-name attached to the war-god was 
*EvvddAwos, a name of virtue to invoke when the battle joined, 


* Tiimpel, op. cit. pp. 679-680, sup- 
poses that the Ares-cult came to the 
Areopagos from Thebes, bringing with 
it a tradition of his association with the 
Erinyes, who become the Athenian 
Semnai. But the Tilphossian Erinys 
is only doubtfully and casually asso- 
ciated with Ares*; the Semnai have no 


discoverable likeness to her, nor in 
Athens was Ares ever connected with 
them. 

> The form “Apes is against the 
explanation of the word as ‘the hill 
of curses’: we should have expected 


"Apatos ma-yos, 
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which in cult at least has no personal significance distinct. 
from Ares 4. 

In the scanty records of the Argolid we can detect nothing 
of special interest, except a reminiscence of Polyneikes, 
suggesting the Boeotian origin of the Ares-worship, and a 
legend of warlike women, of which the significance will be 
considered directly 3°. 

The accounts of Laconian worship?” do not suggest any 
prominence of the war-god in the state-religion. We hear 
of no temple in Sparta itself, but only of an archaic statue 
of Enyalios, having chains about it, a fetichistic device of 
which there are a few other examples in Greek religion 174, 
The most ancient shrine that Pausanias found was on the 
road to Therapne’”», containing a statue which the local 
legend declared to have been brought by the Dioskouroi from 
Kolchi; another shrine was at Geronthrai!74; and the sacrifice 
of the epheboi noted above took place in the Phoibaion 
outside the city. Doubtless some ritual was occasionally 
performed in his honour within Sparta itself; we hear of the 
sacrifice of an ox or a cock to Ares after a victory according 
as it was won by stratagem or open force’7% But we do 
not hear that the Spartan ceremonies at the opening of a 
campaign were concerned with him at all: the divine war- 
leader is Zeus ’Ayjrwp, from whose altar the avpddpos, or 
‘fire-bearer,’ who elsewhere might have been called ‘the priest 
of Ares **>” is said to have brought the sacred fire’ We 
can, in fact, hardly regard this cult as an aboriginal tradition 
of Laconia. The dog-sacrifice, as has been remarked, appears 
to point to North Greece; and the mysterious cult-term 
©npetras, which was attached to him in the temple near 
Therapne!">, has been reasonably traced by Wide to Boiotia, 
a country whence many influences can be proved to have 
reached Lakedaimon °. 

Nor does Ares appear among the indigenous divinities of 


* Cf. "Evvadiy édeAiewv, Xen. Anad, > Vide vol. 1, Zeus R.119*. 
1, 8,18. The passage in Aristoph. Pax, © Lakonische Kulte, p. 150 (quoting 
456 does not prove any real distinctness Paus. 9. 40, 5). 
of personality. 
Dda2 
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Arcadia!*; and Boeotian influences* might account for his asso- 
ciation with Aphrodite at Mantineia?®* and at Lykosoura 84 
The significance of the title "Adveids at Tegea has been noted ; 
and an important question both for history and ritual will 
arise concerning the other Tegean cult of Ares T'uva:xodoivas. 

It may be that the Achaean city of Triteia owed its worship 
of Ares to Arcadia; for, according to Pausanias», Triteia was 
originally Arcadian. The foundation-legend spoke of the 
love of Ares and Triteia, whose son Melanippos founded 
the state and named it after his mother; and down to the 
days of Pausanias sacrifice was offered to Ares and Triteia 
in the temple of Athena there®°. It may be then that here 
as at Thebes the god was regarded as the city-ancestor ; 
but the worship seems to have been slight, and he was scarcely 
regarded here as a high god. 

There are certain ritual-records of the Ares-cult that are 
of interest and importance. The scholiasts on Euripides, 
drawing from some unknown source, preserve an account of 
an ancient Hellenic custom which prevailed before the in- 
vention of the trumpet: each of the two hosts advancing to 
battle were preceded by a ‘fire-bearer,’ who flung down his 
torch into the middle as a sign for the combat to begin; 
the two mup¢dpor were ‘ priests of Ares,’ and were inviolable 3 >, 
The rite resembles somewhat the act of the Roman /fetiales 
on the declaration of war, the throwing the bloody spear, burnt 
at the end, into the enemy’s territory. Both acts belong to 
war-magic; and the Hellenic may be explained as an act 
of ‘devotio,’ the consecration of the enemy to the nether 
world. The ordinary sacrifice to Ares presents no special 
features. As we should expect in the cult of a half-savage 
god, a reminiscence of human sacrifice lingers in it. The 
voluntary sacrifice of Menoikeus is interpreted by Apollodoros 
as a sacrifice to Ares; but as Euripides narrates it in the 
Phoinissai, it appears rather as an atonement to the dragon, 
the injured ecarth-spirit #4. But according to Porphyry, who 
quotes Apollodoros as his authority, the Lacedaemonians had 


* The strength of these in Arcadia pp- 50-62, vol. 4, p. 19. 
have often been noted; vide vol. 3, > 6. 12, 8 
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once the custom of sacrificing a man to Ares!"¢; and we have 
also a well attested record of a human offering to this god 
in Lemnos”!, in a ritual called the éxarougdva, which was 
an observance both in Athens and Lemnos?! commemorating 
a patriot’s feat of slaying a hundred enemies. Usually the 
ordinary sacrificial animals were offered to the war-god, and 
especially the male victim, according to the account given 
of the Attic rpfkresa?24; the bloodless sacrifice he was sup- 
posed to repudiate*#*. The rite described in a passage of 
‘the Septem’ of Aeschylus, where the seven leaders against 
Thebes take oath in the names of Ares, Enyo, and Phobos, 
dipping their hands into bull’s blood that had been shed into 
a hollow shield, is interesting as a form of oath analogous 
to sacramental communion *44, 

But the most interesting ritual-question arises concerning the 
worship of Ares Tuvatkofotvas at Tegea!®*, the god ‘of the 
women’s sacrificial feast,’ from whose worship and sacrifice men 
were excluded. The name and the ritual-law were explained as 
derived from an historical incident ; when the Spartans attacked 
Tegea, the Tegeate women put on hoplite-armour, and by 
their sudden apparition on the rear of the enemy caused their 
overthrow. A similar story was told concerning the Argive 
heroine Telesilla and the cult of the Tuvatkdv “Apns in Argos }6, 
That women have fought, and can fight, is known; and 
ancient Greece may have had more than one Joan of Arc. 
But when we find two similar stories in vogue in different 
localities used to explain a very singular piece of ritual or 
cult-name, we naturally suspect that these stories are actio- 
logical figments and not history: and that the cause of the 
religious phenomenon lies deeper *. 

For the exclusion of men in this worship is certainly excep- 
tional: Ares is emphatically the man’s divinity, and at 
Geronthrai in Laconia it was the women who were excluded!"*; 
and the ‘ape at Tegea cannot be explained on ordinary 
Hellenic principles. It must be regarded as an alien trait, 
and is to be connected with the Amazonian tradition which 


® I have partly discussed the problem in Archiv f. Religionswiss. 1904. pp. . 
80-83. 
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was sporadic in Hellas, and which always perplexes the 
ethnographer and the student of religion. He cannot regard 
these local traditions as suggested by vague caprice and by 
the influence of the epic narrative; for they are generally 
associated with specific and peculiar cult. In Laconia the 
Amazon-legend was attached to the local worship of Apollo 
Amazonios and Artemis Astrateia, probably a corrupt form 
of the name Astarte*; in Ionia to the idol of the Ephesian 
Artemis>, But their special patron-deity was Ares. The 
Attic legend of Theseus’ conflict with them was localized in 
the vicinity of the Areopagos, which according to Aeschylus 
took its name from the Amazonian sacrifice to the war- 
god'!; before the great battle Theseus himself offered 
chthonian victims to @défos, the Fear-Power, the emanation 
or the double of Ares’; and if we can trust Plutarch, 
a sacrifice was cffered by the ancient Athenians to the ghosts 
of the Amazons ‘before the feast of Theseus*.’ Again, at 
Troizen, the story of Theseus’ triumph over the warrior- 
women clave to the spot where a temple of Ares stood a, 
Is it possible that the curious temple-legend which con- 
nected the idol of Ares Onpeiras of Geronthrai with Kolchi2 » 
was a vague Amazonian reminiscence? For Onpeiras has 
been tracked through the personal name @npé back to Boiotia, 
where there is some trace of the same tradition in a local 
name rd ’Apafouxdy4, It seems, then, most reasonable to 
explain on the same lines this strange worship of ‘the women’s 
Ares’ in Tegea and Argolis, with its legends of fighting 
women. We may here discern in cult and folk-lore the dim 
reflex of some prehistoric event, some inroad of a barbarous 
horde bringing a barbarous cult °, 

One last piece of interesting primitive ritual may be noted, 
which is revealed to us by a famous passage in Homer's Iliad, 


* Vol. 2, p. 485. 

» Vol. 2, p. 482. 

° Vit. Thes. 27. We would like to 
know the source of this statement. 


* Wide, Lakon. Culte, p.150 : Steph.- 


Byz. s.v. "ApaCéverov. 
* The explanation of the Amazones 


as depd5ovAor, armed women performing 
religious dances, does not explain all 
the facts. The historical theory, such 
as Professor Myres works out, Anthro- 
pology and the Classics, p. 138, is more 
fruitful and real. 
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where the Aloadai are said to have bound Ares in a pot 
and only released him after twelve months’ imprisonment. 
We may compare the saga of Sisyphos binding Death. 
Such stories arise from a real ritual which has been expounded 
by Mr. Crooke, who quotes from India and elsewhere examples 
of the rite of shutting up a ghost or spirit in a hole or a pot 
with a view to control or avoid its potency; and he explains 
the release of Ares in the thirteenth month as an indication 
that the statue or fetich is taken out and revealed once a year *, 
The rite belongs rather to magic and the ghost-sphere than 
to higher religion; and if it was remembered in later times, 
it would probably acquire a different meaning. When we see 
Mars on a Praenestine chest of Roman date being forcibly 
put into a pot by Minerva in the presence of Victoria and 
Fortuna and other deities®, we may maintain that the art-motive 
descends ultimately from the primitive ritual, but that it has 
acquired a symbolical significance proper to the spirit of Rome. 

In the hierarchy of Greek religion Ares remained a back- 
ward god of most limited function, inspiring little real 
devotion and no affection, associated with no morality or 
social institution. The civilized art of war, so intimately 
connected with progress in culture, is not his concern. And 
the courage which he inspired was not the tempered civic 
courage exalted by Aristotle and other Greek moralists as 
one of the highest virtues, but the brute battle-rage, which 
might at times be useful, but for which the Greeks, who had 
left the Berserker spirit long behind them, had little sympathy. 
The monumental representations of him that can be called 
religious are very few*. Great artists dealt with his figure, 
but, in and after the fourth century, mainly in a romantic 
spirit, showing him as the restless and turbulent lover. Yet 
the state-cults continued to give him recognition till the latter 
days of paganism, thanks perhaps to the stimulus of the 
more powerful Roman cult of Mars. 

8 71. 5. 385. © Mon, dell’ Inst. 9. 59. 

> Folk-Lore 1898, p.325; cf. Anthrop. 4 Vide vol. 2, Pl. La,b. I incline 
Journ. 1992, p.43, forthe African custom now to Prof. Gardner’s view—Sculptured 


of burying the ghost ina pot and flinging Zomés, p. 103—-that the relief in Venice 
it into a river. represents not Ares but the heroic dead. 
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1 Aesch. Ag. 1510: 

Bidferar 8 époom'pots émtppoaicr aipdrov 
péhas “Apns. 

2 Soph. Oecd. Zyr. 190: 

"Aped re rov parepdy, bs 
viv Gxadxos domidwv préyer pe 
meptBdaros, avriate madicovroy Spapnpa 
voricat mérpas Groupoy, cir’ és péeyay 
Oddapov Apgirpiras ctr és tov drdgevov 
Sppov Oprixov xhidara. 

8 Kratinos, Frag, 162 (Meineke, vol. 2, p. 228) mocoxwvtas “Apps: 
cf. Hesych. 5.7. xovjoat . . . mocoxynrov pdpov déyovow Grav mica 
kataxptobévtes rues td mupds dmobdveow.  Aiaxvrdos Kpfocats kai 
Kpari os. 

* Artemid. Onerrocr. 2. 34 abrév tov “Apn aij pév ev rots émeyeios m7 
be év rots yOoviots Katatakréov. 

5 Plat. Mor. 757 B oxdres dé tov “Apyy .. . mdixas eidnye tipds ox’ 
dOparev, rat madww doa Kakas dove. 

5 Arnob. Adv. Nai. 4. 25 Quis Spartanum fuisse Martem (prodidit)? 
Non Epicharmus auctor vester ? Quis in Thraciae finibus procreatum ? 
Non Sophocles Atticus cunctis consentientibus theatris? Quis men- 
sibus in Arcadia tribus et decem vinctum?... Quis ei canes ab 
Caribus, quis ab Scythis asinos immolari? Nonne principaliter cum 
ceteris Apollodorus ? 
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Thrace. 

" Herod. 5. 7 Geods 8& céBovrar (Oprjixes) podvous rovade, “Apea kat 
Ardvugov xat “Aprepw. 7. 76 (Opnixav trav év rq 'Acin) . . . év Tovrotce 
Toit dv8pdor “Apeds éote xpnornpiov. Cf. Clem. Recogn. 10. 24 Martis 
(sepulcrum demonstratur) in Thracia. Lyk. Cass. 937 rév re Kpyoravys 
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bebv Kdvdaov 4 Mdpeprov dmdirny dixov. Cf. Schol. 70. 14. 10 Kavdaios 
kal Mdyeptos 6 “Apys déyerat. Polyb. 13. 10, 7 "Apecov wédov, “Eos xai 
Opdxns epyyov mediov. Ammianus, 27. 4, 4 Scordisci . . . hostiis 
captivorum Bellonae litantes et Marti. Steph. Byz. s.v. Opdey... 
ore 3€  Opden xopa, 4 Leépen éxadetro kai *Apia (?Apeia), Hom. 
Jl. 13. 298 

olos 8¢ Bporodocyds “Apns torepdvde péreccte, 

TG b€ déBos idros vids dua xparepds Kai drapBis 

€omero... 

T® pév Gp’ ex Opyxns ’Edupous péra Owpyocecbor, 

ne pera Deyvas peyadyropas. 
Cf. Strab. p. 442, Paus. 9. 36, 3, Hom. Od. 8. 361. 


® Thessaly: vide Apollo, R. 2. Askalaphos, the Minyan leader, 
son of Ares, 7/7. 2. 511. Month “Apetos in Thessalian calendar, vide 
Ath. Mitth. 7.71. Photius, 5.2. ‘Opordios Zeds*. . . ev Oeogaria and 
‘Oporaas mpopyridos tis "Evvéws. Gyrton, Brit, Afus. Cat. ‘ Thessaly,’ 
p- 203, Pl. iii, 48: on coin of fourth century B.c., obv. youthful head 
of Ares with helmet: rev. Aphrodite. Cf. Strab. 442 rods Tuprevious 
Preyvas mpdrepov exddovv dd Brcyvov rov "Iglovos ddeApod. 

® Boiotia: Aesch. Sept. 105 ri pé€eis, wadalyOwv “Apns, rav red ya ; | 
& xpvoommrn€ saipor, End Smide médw | reav dv mor’ eipidryrav ov. 
Paus. 9. 10, 5 "Avwrépw 8€ rod "Iopyviou tiv xpnyyv ios dv guriwva “Apeas 
haow iepay elvat kal Spdxovra td rod “Apews émcrerayOar pudraca TH wyyh. 
Schol. Soph. Antig. 126 eéyeydve 6 Spdxav é& “Apews kal TiAadcons 
*Epwios. C.1,G. Sept. 2808, decree of the icpa yepovoia rod Swrijpos 
*"Aoehymod at Hyettos, ro xevdv eSdgrov té xadovpevoy ddws “Apeos men- 
tioned among land-boundaries. Plut. Vit. Marcell. 21 ’Emapewavdas 7d 
Boidriov medioy "Apews Spynorpav (mpooetme). Ares the ancestor of the 
Phlegyai, Paus. 9. 36, 1. 


Western Greece. 


10? Aitolia: Lact. Plac. ad Stat. Zeb. 2. 727 Pleuron Aetoliae 
civitas ... Marti consecrata. Ares in Aetolian genealogies, Apollod. 
I.7,7; 1. 8,1. 

" Korkyra: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Thessaly, Pl, xxvi. 2, Ares with 
sword and spear, foot on rock (coin of Antoninus Pius). Cf. Pl. xxvi. 
12, coin of Plautilla with Zeus, Hera, Ares, 

® Attica (vide R. 22). 


@ Athens: temple of Ares near the Areopagos, Paus. 1. 8, 4. 
"Apeas eorw icpdv, EvOa aydApata Svo pev *Adpodirys keirat, ro S€ rod 
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"Apews enoingey “Adxapéerns, tyv Sé "AOnvay dyajp Udpios, dvopa 8 attra 
Aoxpés. évravOa ai "Evvots dyadpa eat, éxoincay S¢ of maides oi 
Ipaktrédous. 

b Plut. Vit, Thes. 27 Onoets xard rt Adyov TH BBQ ohaytacdpevos 
ovvnpev abrais (rais Apatéct), 

¢ Hesych. s.v. Tpixreia’  Tpirrta’ 6voia Evvadig’ bverat 8¢ mdvra rpia 
(? rpieri]) kal fvopya. 

4 Photius, s.v. Tperriavy, @voiav Kaddipaxos pév rip x xpiod, rabpov, 
kal xdmpou' “Iorpos dé év pév "AndddAwvos emupaveias ex Body aiyav tay 
Gppévwv, wavreav rpreraey, 

© Sacrifice of Polemarchos to Enyalios, vide Artemis, R. 26f. 


£ C.Z.A. 2. 333 (oath of alliance between Athens and Sparta), 
vide Athena, R. 85%. Cf. oath of Epheboi (Athena, R. 25°) to 
Enyalios Ares. 


& C.I.A. 2, add. 409> rév Gvowdy by ver... roils... kat 7@ "Ape 
(Macedonian period). 
» C.L.A, 3. 2 lepeds "Apews "Evvahiov ral ’Evvois (Hadrian). Cf. 
Athena, R. go®, 
i 3.130 emi lepéws rod “Apews "ArodAopdvov 7d Kowdv Tov "Ayapveov .. . 
Xaptoriptoy “Apec kai SeBaorg (Augustus). 
k Enyalios in Salamis, Plut. V4, Sol. g WAnoiov 3¢ rod *Evvadtov rd 
lepdv eat iSpvoapuevov Zdrwvos, 
! Legends concerning the Areopagos: Aesch. Eumen. 685 
mayor 3 “Apetoy tévd’, ’Apatdvav eSpav 
“Ape & eOvov, evOev %ar’ éravupos 
mérpa, mayos T° “Apetos. 


m™ Demosth. «. "Aperroxp. p. 641 év pdvy our Sixaorypio dixas pévov 
Feoi xat doivas Kai AaBew HEiouav ... ds Adyos, NaBeiv pev Mocedav’ trép 
“AMppobiou Tod viod mapa “Apews, 

n Et. Mag. s.v. "Apetos mayos. . . . 9 Ore Ente rd Sépu éxet 6 “Apns, 
TocerSavos xarnyopyoavros 6:4 tov dvov rod viod atrov ‘AXpobiou, dre 
anéxrewev abrov “Apns, Biacdpevov ’Adkimmny tiv @vyarépa “Apeos kai 
‘AypavAou THs Kéxporos Ovyarpés, Ss now ‘EANdviKos ev mporn. 

© Eur, Zu. 1258 

forw 8 “Apeds ris 3x60s of mparov Geol 
ovr’ emi Yapacw aipatos répt, 
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“Adippd&av Sr’ era” dudppav “Aprs, 
piv Ovyarpis dvocioy wpdheupdtor, 
mévrou Kpéovros maid’... . 


*8 Megara: temple of ’Evuddsos, Thucyd, 4. 67. 


“ ? At Corinth: Paus. 5. 18, 5 (on chest of Kypselos) é Zors 8€ xai 
“Apns dmda évdeburds, Adpodirny dyar* éntypappa de "Evuddids éotw abra, 


* Hermione: Paus. 2. 35, 9 (near the temple of Klymenos) éerw 
Gos vads kai dyadpa “Apews. C.1.G. Pelop. 714.147 Abph\ov Zaropvetvov 
+. Tov lepéa “Apews "EvotaXiov. 


a Troizen: Paus. 2. 32, 9 (near the spot called TevéOAtov) vads dorw 
“Apews, Onoéws kat évradOa *"Apaldvas pdyn kpatnoavros. 


’* Argolid, near Argos on the road to Mantineia: Paus. 2. 25, 1 
iepdv Simdovy memoinra, Kai mpds Hdiov Stvovros ZrodSov Kat xara dvarodds 
érépav éxov. kara péev d} rodro "Adpodirys xeirat Edavoy, mpos 8€ FAiou 
Svopas “Apes. eivat S€ ra dydApara LoAvveixous A€yovow dvadjpara Kai 
“Apysiov. Lucian, Evol. 30 9 Sxapridras avOarduopern Tedéoiddra, Se? hy 
€v “Apyet Beds dpiOpeirar yuvaidy “Apys. 

” Laconia. 

® Geronthrai: Paus. 3. 22, 6 év 8€ abrais Tepérbpats "Apews vads kai 


@daos, dopriy 38 dyovat rH Oe xara Eros, év 3 yuvativ éorw Gmypyopeupevoy 
€vedbeiv és rd adoos. 


> On the road from Sparta to Therapnai : Paus. 3. 19, 7 énéca 
d€ memoinrat xara tHv éddv rabrny early dpyararov abtaov “Apews fepdv, 
TovTé é€orw év dpiorepa ris ddov, rd be dyahpa rots Atooxovpous act 
kKopicat éx KéAyov. Onpeirav d€ érovopdCoverw dad Onpovs’ tavrny yap 


poop eva rod “Apews A€yovar. 


© Porph. De Aédshn. 2. 553 Aaxedaipovious gyow 6 ’AmoddSdwpos 27) 
P 59 7 ip 


Apet Ovew avOperor. 


4 In Sparta: Paus. 3. 13, 7 (by the shrine of Hipposthenes) Tov 


vaot 8€ dravrecpd wédas eoriv Eyer "Evudhwos dyaApa apxaiov, 


© Plut. Quaest, Rom. 2904 év 3& Aaxedaipon TO Hovixwrdra Gedy, 
*EvuaXig, oxvAakas évrépvovow. 


f Paus. 3. 14, 9 (in the Phoibaion near Therapnai) évratda éxatépa 
poipa tay épnBev oxiraca xvvis tH "Evvadio Ovover .. . vuxrepival b€ Ff 
Te Kohohwriay Ouoia xai rev év Aaxedaizon épiBav xabeotykaot, Vide 


Hekate, R. 12 (sacrifice of hounds in Thrace, vide Eurip. Vita I). 
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& Plut. Just. Lac. p.238F drav otparyyjpate rovs rodepious uxjowor, Boov 
tp “Apet Bovory, Grav 3’ éx tod Gavepod, drexrptova. Cf. Vit. Ages. c. 33. 

bh Vit. Cleom. 9 “Eort 8é Aaxedaipoviots od &éB8ov pdvov, dAda kal 
@avdrov kat Tédwros kai rowtrev GAdov rabnparav lepd, 

%8 Arcadia, vide supra R. 6. 

® Tegea: Paus. 8. 48, 4 "Eort S€ xal "Apews Gyadpa év tH Teycaray 
dyopa* rodro éxrerimwrat pev én orndy, Tuvatxoboivay 5¢ dvopdtovew abrdy, 
emt yap roy Aaxomndy médepov ... AaBovcat ai yuvaixés odhtow Sara éddyor 
«+. Tas yuvaixas 8€ rH “Ape Oioal te dvev rdv dvdpay iia Ta emwixia, 
kat rod lepeiov ray xpedv ob peradovvas odas tots dvdpdow, 

b 8. 44, 7 (near Tegea) gore 3€ Spos od péya ev Seba ras d800 
Kadotpevoy Kpjoiov év bé aird 1 lepdv tod ‘Advevod memoinrat’ ‘Aepémy 
yap Kyews rod Addov ouveyevero “Apns, nab of Teyedrat déyovor Kai H 
pev dpinow ev rais ddior ry ypuxnv, 5 8€ mais Kai reOvnxvias ciyero et 
THs pyrpds, Kal ék tev pacray eiAxey aitis ydAa TmoAU Kai apovor, kai, 
qv yap rod "Apeas yropn ta ywopeva, Totrov evexa "Adyewdy tov Gedy 
svopd(ovar’ rQ S€ madig Svopa reOnvat acy ’Acporay, 

© Megalopolis (vide Aphrodite, R. 27): Paus. 8. 32, 2 dméyer 3€ od 
mOAY “Apeas Bapds’ édéyero bé ds Kal iepdy €& dpyis Gxodonndy rH Oca. 

d At Lykosoura: Paus. 8. 37, 12 (by the temple of Pan) évrat6d 
€ort pev Bonds “Apews, forte S€ dydApata *Appodityns €v vad, Aidov de rd 
érepov Aevkod, 7d S€ dpxarepoy airy évAov. 

¢ Mantineia, vide Aphrodite, R. 96, vol. 2, p.745. Tribal name 
*Evddoos at Mantineia C. LZ. G. 4303 hi. 

8 Elis: Schol. Pind. O/. 13. 148 émtydpios xat matpwos Tay *Heiov 
6 “Apns. At Olympia, vide Athena, R. 93%. Cf. Paus. 5. 1, 6 
Olvépaos 6 “ANEiavos, “Apews 8¢ Kaba moural re enephpicay Kal rdv woddav 
€otiv és avrov Adyos. 

” Achaia: at Triteia, Paus. 7. 22, 8 of 8€ as “Apns avyyevorro Tpireia 
Ovyarpi Tpirwvos (Aéyovat)* iepaobat 8€ ris AOqvas thy mapOévor’ Meddvurmov 
S€ maida “Apews wai Tpereias oikioat re ds nithOn tiv médkw Kai Gerba 7d 
Svona dnd ths pyrpds... ore S€ Kai "AOnvas vads... Bie 8 of evraiOa 
rai "Ape: kai 1H Tpereia vopifover, Patrai: Paus. 7. 21, 10 gore b€ Kai 
dydApara rot Awévos eyyutdt@ yahnod menompéva "Apes. 

The Islands. 


* Lemnos: Miller, ¥. H. G. 4, p.397 Diophantes Lacedaemonius, 
qui de sacris Deorum scripsit, apud Athenas Marti solere sacrificare 
sacrum, quod ‘Exaroy¢éma appellatur; si quis enim centum hostes 
interfecisset, Marti de homine sacrificabat apud insulam Lemnum. 
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22 Delos: the month ’Apyotdv, vide Bull. Corr. Hell. v, p. 27. 

23 Nisyros, vide vol. 4, Poseidon, R. 80. 

* Crete: vide Aphrodite, R. 96. Cf. Cauer, Del? 121, Ares’ 
name in the state-oath of Latous, Hierapytna, Dreros. all. Corr. 
Hell, (inser. circ. 200 B.c. at Knossos) dvaypapnte ra etdoxnpéva év 
7 iep@ tH “Apeos (ra) ev Aépa't| év arddg. Cf. Arch. Anz. 1908, p. 122, 
vase of geometric style found in a grave at Knossos showing figure of 
armed god, circ. 750 B. c. 


Black Sea. 
25 Pantikapaion: Latyschev. 2, n. 47 rév vady . . . Tod “Apews (late 


Roman). Tanais, 73. 2. 423 dedication Act "Apy kat ’Adpodiry (second 
century A. D.). 


Asia Minor coast. 

 Erythrai: Ditt. Sy/2? 600. 34 (iepnreia) "Evvois kat "Evvadiov (inscr. 
concerning sale of priesthoods circ. 270 B.c.). 

*7 Pergamon: vide Athena, R. 854 (Ares’ name in the oath of 
Eumenes). 

8 Smyrna; vide Athena, R. 85¢ (Ares’ name in the oath of Smyrna 
and Magnesia). Cf. Apollo, R. 87. 

79 Caria: Clem. Alex. Protr. 25 P moAdd xdyaOa of Kapes oxoiev ot 
xaradiovow aire (rh “Aper) robs xivas. Cf. R. 6. 

* Attaleia in Pamphylia: vide Apollo, R. 65 (Ares as city-god). 

51 Kyaneai in Lykia: C.l.G. 4303 hi @ed Meyad@ “Apet kai 
*Edevdepia dpynyerids émupavet OeG kal Act Abroxpdropt Katoapt Tire Alda 
‘Adptavd .. « Kuaverr@v 4) Bovdy xat 6 dppos 1d Badaveiov dduepwcer. 

82 Egypt: inscr. in British Museum circ. 208-206 B.c. “Apy 
Nixnpdp@ Evdype (dedication of hunting-party). 

8 Sicily: Roehl, Zs. Graec. Antiqu. 515 did ros Oeds rHobe vindvTe 
Tol Dedwavrio, .. . Sia Tov Ala vixa@pes cal dia rov SdBov, 

4 Ritual, R. 6, 12, 17, 18, 21, 29. 

a Aesch. Sep/. 42 

“Avdpes yap énra Oovptor Aoxayérat 
ravpooayourres és peddvderov odxos 
cat Ovyydvovres xepat tavpelov dévou 
“Apy t’, "Evve, xat didaiparoy &d580y 
Opkopsrycar. 
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b Schol. Eurip. Phoen. 1377 mpiv eipeOqvar tiv oddmryya mpds rods 
woXepious Aaprdcw expSvro onpei@ rod xatdpkacOat ris paxns, as eqhepov 
duo lepeis "Apeos, && éxarépav dvres THY oTparevpdrar, obs Kat pdvovs dOdous 
év pdyas clov Sev eat rapomia ent trav apdyy aroddupévay Aeyouern 
‘ obd€ ruppdpos éod6y. Cf. Zeus, R. 1194. 

¢ Anth. Pal. 6. 324 

Téppata ris Auméwvta, ris "Apet tO mrodurdpbo 
Bérpus, ris 5é podwy Enxev eyot xadvxas 5 
Nupoats radra époe tis’ avaydxrous 5é Oundas 

od S€yopar Bopots 6 Opacipynris "Apns. 

4 Human sacrifice to Ares, R. 3, 7, 17°, 21: vide Apollo, R. 2. 
Apollod. 3. 6, 8 ofros ob (Tepecias) OnBaiors pavrevdpevos elme vance, 
€av Mevoixeds 6 Kpéovros “Ape opayov aitdv embdidd (cf. Eur, Pho. 
934-936). 


CHAPTER XI 
MINOR CULTS 


THE leading personal deities of the public worships of 
Greece have been the main subject of this treatise hitherto. 
But the picture of the state-polytheism would be incomplete 
without a careful study of the minor cults, of which the 
material documents are collected at the end of this volume, 
but which can only be considered now in regard to their 
general and essential features. 

The high gods are, as we have seen, mainly anthropo- 
morphic and ethical personalities more or less detached from 
nature. Yet pure nature-worship and nature-magic were 
practised widely no doubt by the prehistoric Greek com- 
munities, and never wholly abandoned in the historic period. 
The rite, that Pausanias described as maintained in his own 
day by Methana near Troizen, of carrying round the vineyards 
the dismembered limbs of a cock to preserve the vines when 
the baneful wind blew that they called Lips, may be pre- 
animistic magic, directed to no personal god®. The processes 
whereby the ‘magi’ of Kleonai endeavoured to avert storms 
of hail and snow, according to the statement of Clemens, 
combined magic with elemental worship’: ‘they endeavour 
to avert the threat of (the sky’s) anger by incantations and 
sacrifices; and if they are in want of a sacrificial victim, they 
draw blood from their own fingers.’ This blood-letting must 
have had the piacular purpose of soothing the wrath of the 
elements, and this is religion. That the primitive Greek tribes 
had passed through the stage of religious feeling at which 
elemental forces and objects of nature are worshipped as 
living and ‘divine’ is further attested by what Pausanias tells 
us of the Arcadians*: (near Trapezous) ‘sacrifices are offered 
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to lightning and thunder and storms.’ Between such simple 
animism as this and higher personal theism we may range the 
Arcadian cult of Zeus Kepavvds at Mantineia®, noticed in a former 
volume as showing the divine personal power still undetached 
from the phenomenon. The average Macedonian probably 
represented the mental condition of the backward Greek; and 
a valuable record has reached us through Clemens from a good 
source that ‘the Macedonian priests in their formal prayers 
called upon Bedu, which is their term for Air, to be propitious 
to themselves and their children! 

But the advanced communities also, even in their public 
ritual, allowed a place, though a subordinate one only, to such 
worship of the elements. And in the records of these minor 
cults it is interesting to discern the animistic perception main- 
taining itself against the anthropomorphism which was dominant 
in the Hellenic religious imagination. The cult of the winds, 
and especially of Boreas, is recorded of a certain number of 
states, and we may suppose that it was fairly prevalent ?-!2, 
Where the personal name Boreas appears in the record, the 
religious view was in the main anthropomorphic; but nowhere 
perhaps so intently and distinctly so as at Athens, thanks to 
Attic legend and the Attic art which came to present him as 
a wild-visaged god with wings and boots. The men of Thourii 
also must have had a robust personal faith in him when they 
elected him asa citizen and gave him a house and an allotment 
of land?!, But where the object of the worship was indefinitely 
called “Aveyou, ‘winds,’ it may have been outlined with the 
vagueness of inchoate divinity. Part of the ritual indeed 
even of the “Aveo. shows the method and view of personal 
polytheism. We hear of altars and sacrifice * 5, sometimes 
cakes and ‘sober’ offerings’, sometimes blood-offerings®; at 
Tarentum the victim was an ass, unless the lexicographers were 
deceived '°. But probably the service often savoured of magic 
more than of religion. What are we to say of the Esddvepor 
in the service of the Athenian state, who seem to have had 
some part assigned to them in the Eleusinian mysteries *? 


® Vol. 1, p. 45. 
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Their name suggests that their function was the same as that 
of the ’Avepoxofra:, an official guild of ‘wind-lullers’ at Corinth*. 
Both titles savour of magic, and we may suspect that these 
guilds worked by traditional methods of incantation. Most 
instructive and explicit is what Pausanias tells us of the wind- 
cult at Titane in Sikyon: on one night in the year the priest 
offered sacrifice on the altar of the winds; ‘and he makes other 
secret offerings into four pits of the ground [f06po.], assuaging 
the fierceness of the wind-spirits, and as they say he sings 
over them the spells that Medea used.’ The incantations of 
witchcraft are here combined with religious service. And the 
passage teaches us also that the winds, or at least the more 
violent of them, were regarded as powers of the lower world *. 
The same view explains why on the chest of Kypselos Boreas 
was represented with snake-legs. The superstition might 
arise from the impression that winds often burst forth from 
mountain-hollows and caverns in the hills. But it also may be 
connected with the primitive animistic association of winds with 
ghosts. That the ancestral spirits are in the storm and driving 
winds is a belief found among many savages ; and it underlies 
and explains the vague records concerning the Attic Trito- 
patores who, according to the obvious meaning of the name, 
must have been the spirits of remote ancestors, but were also 
interpreted as ‘winds and the sources of birth 4.’ 

The perception of mysterious power in the natural world 
leads often to the adoration of the celestial bodies and the 
lights of heaven. And solar worship no doubt existed among 
the aboriginal Greeks, and doubtless they found it among 
the earlier inhabitants of the land that they conquered. There 
are a few utterances of the classic authors which might lead 
luis to suppose that the sun-god enjoyed universal worship 
among Hellenes as among barbarians’. According to Plato 
and Lucian ') 15 it was the ordinary Greek custom, when one 
rose in the morning at sunrise and went forth, to greet the 
luminary with some sign of adoration such as kissing the hand. 

® Vide Stengel, in Hermes, xxxv ordinance that every one should worship 
(1900), p. 627. Helios and Selene 7°, 

> Plutarch regards it as a natural 
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And we gather from a passage in Plato’s Apology that the 
average Athenian of the time of Sokrates could be startled 
and shocked by the views of Anaxagoras that the sun and 
the moon were not divine powers but mere material bodies. 
Moreover, Sophocles occasionally speaks as if some religious 
speculation of his age was inclined to regard the sun as a 
supreme divinity, the creative source of divine and human life’®. 
Yet Aristophanes, in an important passage!’, distinguishes 
Hellenic from barbaric religion particularly in this, that the 
barbarians sacrifice to sun and moon, the Hellenes to personal 
deities such as Hermes. The incongruity of these various 
statements is only apparent. To the perception of the average 
Greek, still viewing nature with some primitive vagueness as 
to the distinction between animate and inanimate, the sun and 
the moon would appear as animate and living powers. As 
all-seeing, Helios would be usually invoked in oaths 24 4, and 
would be called upon to witness the enfranchisement of a slave, 
which would naturally take place under his ken®?; and these 
religious acts do not necessarily imply an anthropomorphic 
conception of the divinity. But when we scrutinize the 
testimony concerning public cult, we find only one Greek 
state that gave a dominant position to Helios in the historic 
period, One of Pindar’s greatest odes is an abiding memorial 
of the devotion of Rhodes to the cult and personality of the 
sun-god **, We are assured that he was for the Rhodians 
what Zeus Olympios was for Elis or Athena for Athens *, 
and their enthusiasm came to be a subject for satire>. The 
local myths that have come down to us, especially those 
concerning the Heliadai, suggest that he was revered as the 
founder of their race and their civilization, as a great personal 
god, anthropomorphically imagined. The coins of the city of 
Rhodes, from its foundation down almost to the latest period 
of its issues, scarcely admit any other type but his. And the 
countenance on the gold staters of the early part of the fourth 
century is a masterpiece of the anthropomorphic imagination, 
transforming with fervour and conviction the elemental per- 


* p. 26 D-E. 
> Vide Meineke, Frag. Com, Gr. 2, p. 746. 
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ception into a personal type radiant with vitality [Coin-Pl. 
33]. Here then was a living cult, appealing to the faith 
and affection of the people, descending, we may believe, 
from the ‘Minoan’ culture, with which Rhodes was closely 
associated. In Crete also we find traces of Helios-worship, 
dimly recalling the ‘Minoan’ solar name of Pasiphae *°; but 
here, as in most other states where Helios enjoyed some 
recognition, we seem to discern only the faint shadow of 
a former great elemental god. We have reason to think 
that at Corinth in the Mycenaean period he was a dominant 
power, but later it is clear that he faded before Poseidon and 
more personal divinities*. The records from Athens produce 
the same impression % ; he enjoyed an altar upon which wine- 
less offerings and an occasional candle might be consecrated, 
and in the later period we hear of a priestess; but this was 
little enough for so timidly pious and conservative a city as 
Athens, and with its real religion Helios had nothing to do, 
though it might pray to him occasionally for blessings. Else- 
where we hear not infrequently of altars, but of temples, the 
habitations of free personal divinity, only at Hermione * and 
Kos, where recent archaeological evidence proves the existence 
of a small shrine of Helios and Hemera, the goddess of day *°. 
Of some interest for the light that it seems to reflect on the 
ancient tracks of culture is the record of the cult on the sea- 
ward slopes of Taygetos* *3, On the promontory of Taletos, 
above Brysiai, horses were sacrificed to Helios, a ritual very 
rare in Greece, but recorded also of the Helios-worship in 
Rhodes. In the earliest period Rhodes stood in close rela- 
.tions with Crete, and it is not too hazardous to suppose that 
the name Taletos is to be associated with the Eteo-Cretan 
word Talos which survived in the epithet TadAaios of Zeus2 ; 
and at Thalamai near Brysiai the sun-god appears in company 
with the Cretan Pasiphae °°. 
The inference suggested by these facts is that sun-worship 
had once been prevalent and powerful among the people of 
the pre-Hellenic culture, but that very few of the communities 


® Vide vol. I, p. 177, R 156 4. 
Ee 2 
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of the later historic period retained it as a potent factor of 
the state-religion, while at the same time the individual’s 
perception of the great luminary was still one that may be 
termed religious. That Helios was not generally accepted 
as the high god of the ‘polis’ suggests the same reflection 
as was prompted by the cults of Ge and Hestia. ‘Earth,’ 
‘hearth, ‘sun’ were names of palpable objects, regarded 
indeed with some sense of mystery that is the emotional 
background of religion, but liable to be transformed by the 
healthy materialistic perception, and in any case too limited 
in respect of local position, movement, or function to satisfy 
the true Hellenic idea of godhead. Such names as Zeus, 
Apollo, Athena were of greater value for this people, because 
they denoted no visible objects upon which the materialistic 
sense could seize, but concrete personalities, real though 
unseen, of varied individuality that could work in every 
part of the public life. But when we study the later days 
of Paganism and the Graeco-Roman religion we discern the 
religious bias changing its tendency. A wave of Oriental 
imagination brings back the sun-god into power, especially 
transforming Apollo as we have seen, and raising the figure 
of ‘Sol Invictus’ in later Rome. And it is often impossible 
to determine in regard to the few barren records of Helios- 
cults how far they are products of this later force, how far 
they are survivals from a distant past. Such a doubt may 
well arise concerning the image and the striking title of 
‘Helios the Saviour’ at Megalopolis*'*. Let it also be 
here noted among the great negative gains of Greck religion, 
that the communities avoided star-worship, and that therefore 
in the days of its independence the Hellenic spirit was saved 
from the disease of astrology. If Seirios and other planets 
were worshipped in Sinope, of which we have only doubtful 
evidence, we may ascribe this to the oriental influences in 
a city whose Semitic origin is attested by its name as by 
its legend 41, 

No objects of the natural world attracted the religious 
devotion of the primitive and later Greeks so much as the 
rivers and springs, and no other obtained so general a recog- 
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nition in the cults of the Greek states 5°-*°, We may believe 
that the aboriginal emotion which inspired the worship was the 
mysterious wonder awakened by the moving water regarded 
inevitably as an animate power; this sentiment comes later 
to be blent with the local home-love of the stream as the 
father of the community that for generations had lived on 
its banks and tilled the fields it watered. In fact, the wide- 
spread cult of Achelods throws some light on the earliest 
settlements of the Hellenic race, whose leading tribes must 
have once lived contiguous with its waters; for they carried 
the memory and the worship of the great river of the north- 
west to their later most distant homes ; we find it in Attica ®, 
Megara 7, Mykonos”, and Italy 8, and Macrobius had some 
right to regard it as universal; while we may believe on 
his assurance that it was sometimes enjoined or revived by 
the voice of the Dodonaean oracle®. But what Achelods 
was once for the North Greeks, Ilissos, Eurotas, Alpheios, 
and a hundred others became for the men whose childhood 
had been nurtured by the river of their land. For the 
psychological study of religion these cults are of chief interest 
as manifesting in the clearest light the pre-anthropomorphic 
perception struggling with the imperious anthropomorphism 
of the Hellenic mind and never wholly overborne by it. In 
Homer’s poetry 8 the rivers are only half personal; Skaman- 
dros comes forth from his flood and converses with Achilles in 
human shape, but in his attack on the hero and in Hephaistos’ 
attack on himself he is conceived as the divine and animate 
element. And the ritual that Homer attests shows the same 
confusion in the religious point of view. Skamandros, the 
river of Troy, has a priest allotted to him®*, but priesthood 
does not necessarily imply personal godhead. Achilles had 
dedicated his hair to Spercheios, intending by this act a 
grateful communion with the river that had fostered his 
childhood; the stream must here have becn regarded as an 
animate power, but not necessarily as a human-shaped god, 
any more than is the rock to which the savage offers a pipe 
of tobacco. The same may be said of such ritual as casting 
live bulls and horses into the depths of the water’. It is 
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otherwise when Homer speaks of altars or shrines on the 
river-bank, for then the god must be conceived as separable 
from his element and capable of departing from it to enjoy 
the offerings in the holy place on the shore; that is, he must 
be supposed to assume some definite shape, human or animal, 
or both combined; and the poet’s imagination must have 
conceived of them thus when the river-powers congregate 
in the council of Zeus. 

The same double point of view is discernible in the later 
ritual-records. Hesiod advises the traveller not to ‘pass 
through the fair-flowing water of streams, ere thou utterest 
a prayer, gazing into the fair torrent and having washed thy 
hands in the white and lovely water®.’ Here there need be 
no imagination of a god conceived in human form, but the 
prayer might be directed to the water itself as to a vague and 
mysterious potency; just as we are told that the Arcadian 
priest of Zeus Lykaios in time of drought ‘ prayed into the 
water®” And no more than this may be implied by the 
consecration of the hair to the river when the age of puberty 
was reached, a rite which survived till a late period at Phi- 
galeia’’. The sacrifice prescribed by a tepds vduos, preserved 
by an inscription from Mykonos, well illustrates the two phases 
of religious perception ‘; certain victims are to be sacrificed to 
Achelods on his altar, and the altar-service and the personal 
name of the river-power, who has travelled far from his 
Thesprotian stream, belong to the higher Greek polytheism ; 
but other victims are ordered to be thrown directly into the 
stream, and this ritual is a trait of the pre-anthropomorphic 
period. The progress of Greek art assisted this anthropo- 
morphism », but shows at the same time that it was never 
able entirely to transform the primitive type of the river- 
deity. We gather from Aelian that the bull, the natural 
animal-counterpart of the roaring and rushing torrent, was 
at least as common an incarnation of the river as was the 
human form™, And many coin-issues of Magna Graecia and 
Sicily in the fifth century show us the type of the man- 


* Vide vol. 1, Zeus, R 22°. worship in Transactions of Royal Soctety, 
> Vide P. Gardne-, Greek River- 1878, p. 30. 
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headed bull, occasionally in the attitude of swimming; but 
this becomes usually transformed into the human figure with 
some slight indication of the bovine nature in the ears or small 
horns above the forehead ** °°, These monuments well attest 
the influence and charm of this simple nature-religion in the 
public life of Hellas and the inspiration it brought to the 
popular art. For the Greek whose home was in a well- 
watered valley the stream was the source and the guardian 
of his life. Hence these cults, alone among those we call 
minor, have a marked political character: the river Erasinos 
refuses to abandon his citizens, the Argives, to Kleomenes”, 
and the traitors of Amphipolis were held to have betrayed 
the river Strymon to whom a tenth of their property was 
confiscated *°, Their close association with family-life and 
family-memories was expressed by the consecration of the 
hair™)*2, In Artemidoros’ interpretation of dreams a vision 
of rivers is a sign of offspring®*. And with this we may 
compare an interesting ritual described in one of the fictitious 
letters of Aischines”, which we may believe to have been 
in vogue in the Troad in the later centuries before our era 
and to have descended from primitive times. Every maiden, on 
the approach of her marriage, was required to go and bathe in 
the Skamandros, and, standing in the water, to pronounce the 
sacred formula, ‘Skamandros, take my maidenhood as a gift.’ 
The letter narrates how a mortal assumed the human form of 
the god and took a treacherous advantage ; but originally, we 
may suppose, the rite of consecration was not associated with 
any anthropomorphic divinity, but was performed in the hope 
that the spirit of the river might enter into the maiden, and 
that the child she might afterwards bear to her wedded husband 
might thus be mystically akin to the guardian of the land. 
The many early myths concerning heroines and princesses 
being made pregnant by river-gods suggests that the ritual 
just described was once prevalent in primitive Greece; for 
such myths could arise naturally from such a custom * 


a Dr. Frazer, in his Zar/y History of _ river-spirits; but those that he quotes 
Kingship, pp. 179-183, gives interesting are occasional rites resorted to in time 
examples of dedications of maidens to of danger and mainly connected with 
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We see, then, that these river-cults had a fascination and 
a certain significance for the civic communities, and yet belong 
to a lower stratum of the polytheism, being only on the border- 
land of anthropomorphic religion. The river power remained 
only half-personal, an animate nature-power, to whom altars 
might be erected, but rarely a temple. 

With the river-deities the Nvzdai, the nymphs of the spring, 
the tree, and the mountain, were closely associated in wor- 
ship 4-129, They stand for the productive powers of nature 
conceived as feminine; but, unlike the rivers, they are presented 
in the popular imagination and cult as personal, divine, or semi- 
divine individuals, and are almost always anthropomorphically 
imagined ; rarely, for instance, is the attribute of horns, the 
mark of the water-deity, seen above the forehead of the nymph, 
as on the coin of Thermai Himeraiai in Sicily ?%. And the 
very name belongs to the vocabulary of human and family 
relations, the original meaning being probably ‘bride’ or ‘ young 
woman. Thus they fall into line with the ordinary personages 
of Greek polytheism, and their ritual was the same as that of 
the high gods, the offerings being often animal-victims, and 
sometimes cereals; we are told that wine was tabooed in their 
service 2% 186, but this rule was not likely to have been without 
exception, for we hear of the Sicilians dancing drunken dances 
in their honour *. The worship, as the literary and monu- 
mental records attest, was widely prevalent and was probably 
universal, having been taken over by the state-religion from 
the primitive beliefs of the country-side; and though it was 
usually confined to a special spot, stream, grove, or hill, it 
might here and there expand into prominence over a larger 
area. For instance, the nymph Nysa, the nurse of Dionysos, 
created by a misunderstanding of the name of the god, was 
patronized by the Athenian state and attended by public 
officials called ‘Yprnrpiai, ‘hymn-singers,’ who were given a 
seat of honour in the theatre!"4*; and another Attic nymph 
acquired the lofty political title of Tdvdnuos +3, Wild 
human sacrifice: the custom in the ® We hear of shrines only in Attica ® 


Troad had obviously no such connexion, and Argolis?!, and at Assorus in Sicily™*. 
but was regular and general. 
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mountain-spirits might be concerned with momentous world- 
events if a great battle was fought on their ground; and the 
nymphs of Kithairon were partly held responsible for the 
triumph of Hellas at Plataia!>. The magistrates of Kos 
were specially charged with ‘the ancestral sacrifices’ to the 
nymphs, and appear to have given a tribal banquet in their 
honour 42, And in Thera the Dorian tribal divisions of the 
Hylleis and the Dumanes had each their own nymphs!" It 
has been shown that the Cretan ‘mothers,’ nymphs or vague 
powers of birth and life and, according to the Cretan legend, 
the fosterers of Zeus, were of such religious repute that their 
worship travelled to Sicily and attained a great celebrity 
there™, The frequency of the nymph-types on Sicilian coin- 
issues attests the hold that these frail nature-powers maintained 
on the imagination of the Greeks of the cities’. But in 
many of the states the cult of the nymphs was strengthened 
and enhanced by their association with higher and more 
individual divinities, especially with Apollo* and Dionysos *’, 
who are par excellence ‘leaders of the nymphs,’ frequently with 
Hermes and Pan, occasionally with Artemis and Achelods. 
The immediate utility of these nymph-worships lay in the 
stimulus they were supposed to give to a portion of the life of 
nature; but on the whole their control of the elements was 
limited and narrow®. Here and there these goddesses had the 
function of prophecy also; how it came to them we cannot 
say with certainty, probably from the ancient Greek, per- 
haps ‘Aryan,’ superstition concerning the significance of the 
sounds in trees and rippling water. But at the Nymphaion in 
Apollonia of Epeiros the divination was not of this sort, but 
was drawn from the crackling of incense in the altar-fire °°. 
We are told also of an ancient xpyaoryptor of the nymphs called 
Sqpayirides on Kithairon; it was only a vague memory in the 
time of Pausanias?°*» And the epithet Nup@dAnzros, applied 
* The Dorians of the Pentapolis dedi- ‘ Rain-Gods and Rain-Charms’, -fmer. 
cated their federal festival to them in P&i/ol. Assoc. 1901, p. 83, that the rain- 
company with Apollo and Poseidon; nymphs came to supplant Zeus “Opfpios 
vide vol. 4, Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. in 


Doris. the department of the rain-supply, 
> The theory maintained by Morgan, appears to me untenable. 
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to persons in an inspired and ecstatic mood, suggests that an 
enthusiastic mode of divination might once have been popularly 
associated with them, though the state-religions did not recog- 
nize it. But by the simple folk they were cherished as the 
kindly fosterers of life, especially the life of children who 
might have been washed after birth in their streams. They 
have thus essentially the character of xovporpépor 4, a name of 
most tender appeal in the religious nomenclature of Greece. 
And their worship was interwoven in the early period, for 
the travel-worn Odysseus as no doubt for the later generations 
also, with the memories of childhood and home. In the days 
of sinking paganism when the old high gods were fading, the 
peasant still clave to these lesser deities and turned to his 
nymphs for help in time of trouble and disease ®*. Nor are 
they yet wholly forgotten in Greece and Macedonia, though the 
belief in them, through Christian influences, has now an element 
of terror. This is scarcely discernible in the ancient myths and 
cult-records; for the Hellenic spirit is seen at work here as 
elsewhere, purging out the uncouth and terrible and peopling 
its divine world with bright and kindly forms. 

The personalities to whom the names ‘ Horai’ and ‘Charites’ 
were attached may be supposed to have arisen originally from 
the same source in the popular belief as the nymphs. Looking 
at the proved etymology of the word dpa and its cognates in 
the kindred languages, we may be sure that its earliest use was 
the impersonal designation of time, the year and its periods; 
it then came, before the age of Homer, to be applied as a per- 
sonal name to certain goddesses, who were probably established 
in local cults already before this name was applied to them. 
At least we have the authority of Pausanias for believing that 
the two goddesses worshipped at Athens under the names 
Kapré and OaddAa, vegetation-powers of ‘functional’ titles, 
were the Attic Horail®, At the same time it is interesting 
to note that one of these, Thallo, was invoked by the epheboi 
in their oath of allegiance, with the view of binding themselves 
to guard and maintain the civilized agriculture of Attica’; 
and here again we have testimony how deeply such local cults 
of lesser prominence and narrower range might be rooted in 
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the patriotism and affection of the children of the soil. But 
we do not know whether Thallo and Karpo were officially 
styled *Qoa:, or whether it was specially to them that the 
Attic ritual consecrated to ‘the Hours’ was directed. We are 
told, for instance, that the ‘ Hours’ received offerings and were 
honoured with a procession at the festivals of the Thargelia 
and the Pyanopsia, in late spring and autumn; and Philochoros 
has left the curious record that in the sacrifice to the Horai 
at Athens the sacrificial flesh was boiled, not roasted 1°; the 
more ancient process of cookery proving the great antiquity of 
the cult. But were ‘the Hours’ of Philochoros merely Thallo 
and Karpo, or a vague number of vegetation-nymphs whose 
virtue works in the soil at the different seasons of the year and 
from whom Thallo and Karpo emerge as names of power? The 
latter appears the more probable view. At avery early period 
the Hellenic spirit reveals itself as prone to crystallize vague 
perceptions of ‘numina’ into clear and concrete forms; and 
elsewhere than at Athens, though the record is faint, the 
‘Hours’ may have become defined in number and in name 
or have been worked into the more organized polytheism 
by association with great personal divinities, such as Hera 
and Aphrodite. 

In origin the Charites were probably closely akin fo them, 
though they develop rather on the lines of mental culture!**-™8, 
Here as in the former case we may be sure that the earliest 
Greek meaning of the word was not personal but impersonal ; 
xdpis must have meant that quality in things or persons that 
produces joy or gladness, and in the earliest literature, the 
Homeric poems, it is associated solely with persons or objects 
connected with man, such as dress, ornaments, works of art; 
it is not a term applied to the glad things of nature. And 
when Homer and Hesiod use the word as the name of 
divinities, the character and function of these still scem 
derived from the sphere of art or human beauty: Charis 
is the wife of the craftsman-god, or the handmaiden and 
adorner of Aphrodite, and the names that Hesiod was the 
first to give them, Aglaia, Thaleia, and Euphrosyne, are 
never found in Greek with any nature-connotation, but express 
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the glory and gladness of social man. Therefore it might 
seem that the goddesses called the Charites were primarily 
nothing more than ‘the personifications’ of human ydpis. But 
the few facts that reveal anything concerning the most ancient 
cult tella different tale. It seems certain that the original site 
of their worship was the Minyan Orchomenos1!34-™5, Eteokles 
was the mythic founder of their temple; here their aniconic 
emblems had fallen from heaven, and here they dwelt as 
‘guardians of the Minyans’ ancient stock 1, taking tithe, 
as Ephoros narrated, of the husbandmen in the rich plain 
of Orchomenos!*°. Games were instituted in their honour, 
perhaps long before our record begins, which only tells us 
something of their organization in the second century B.C.; 
and we hear of a Delphic oracle encouraging their cult among 
the Boeotians’®. Here then, and perhaps here only, they 
were high goddesses of the state. Nor had they ever at 
Orchomenos any other discoverable name but ‘Charites.’ 
Yet we cannot but suppose that these powerful divinities 
of Orchomenos who appealed so strongly to the faith of 
the country-side were no mere ‘personifications’ of human 
grace, in their earliest stage at least, but goddesses of the 
soil, the givers of the flowers and fruits of the year. For 
the cult-records of other localities reveal this character in 
them. At Athens they were identified by Pausanias with 
Auxo and Hegemone ?**, and the first name expresses the 
idea of increase and growth. We find them also in Attica 
and Athens associated with such divinities of fertility and 
breeding as Hermes, Demeter, and Pan, possibly with the 
chthonian Hekate™*; in Messenia with Pan 142, and at Elis 
with the bull-Dionysos, the incarnation of the physical power 
of reproduction!*'; and two of their statues in Elis showed 
emblems of vegetation, such as the rose and the myrtle- 
branch". We can only explain from this point of view 
the singular feature of their sacrifice at Paros 145, whereat 
no crowns were allowed to be worn and the music of the 
flute was forbidden; the local legend explained it as com- 
memorative of the sorrow of Minos, who was sacrificing to them 
in this island when the news was brought him of the death of 
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his son Androgeos, and he tore the crown from his head and 
hushed the music. The fiction is at least relevant, because 
this ritual-law points certainly to a service of gloom; and we 
find such in the ritual of the powers of vegetation who were at 
times conceived as gloomy and angry in the winter. Hence, 
again, we may understand the apparently incongruous rule 
sanctioned at Megalopolis that joint sacrifice should be 
made to the Eumenides and the Charites’#. Now it is 
likely that this aspect of the Charites in these various cult- 
centres derives from the original Orchomenian conception 
of them; for Orchomenos, the Minyan home, was probably 
the source whence the worship radiated. We have proofs, 
drawn from the comparison of place-names, legends, and 
religious institutions, of Minyan settlement in Attica, Thera, 
Laconia, and Elis. Among the most archaic inscriptions 
of Thera, cut on the rock by the shrine of Apollo Kdpvevos, 
a dedication to the Charites has been found!*, and it may 
well have been from Thera that their name and worship 
spread to the other islands. Floating down the track of 
Minyan migration, and then diffused further afield by the 
influence of literature, the name could be readily attached 
to pre-existing local goddesses of different names because 
of some general resemblance that they might bear in function 
or traits to the Charites of Orchomenos. It is likely that 
already in pre-Homeric days the Orchomenian divinities had 
become more than mere nature-goddesses, and that by the 
very virtue of their name they acquired a significance relative 
to human art and delight. In the later cults this aspect 
of them predominates and their elemental nature is half- 
forgotten, though archaic art, mindful of this, occasionally 
gave them the emblems of fruitfulness*. A strong argument 
in favour of the view that Orchomenos, the famous Minyan 
centre of the Mycenaean civilization, was the source whence 
the earlier Hellenic communities derived their worship of the 
Charites, may be drawn from the prevalent Hellenic belief 
in their triplicity. For in the earliest period of Orchomenian 


® Cf. the archaic images at Elis, R. 141, and the relief from Thasos, Arch. Zeit. 
1867, Taf. 217. 
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cult, of which we have any evidence, they were presented as 
three 4, and Hesiod’s poetry reflects the local belief. The 
dogma probably arose from the simple fact that their earliest 
‘agalmata’ happened to be three in number; and this is one 
of many examples of the influence of primitive art on religion. 
It may, then, seem unjustifiable to derive the Attic Charites 
from the Bocotian city, if we believe Pausanias that in Attica 
they were originally two, Auxo and Hegemone; but his 
statement has rightly been suspected, for it occurs in a 
controversial passage and there is no authority that supports 
it*. The earliest Attic monuments present them as three”; 
and the epigraphic evidence associates them, not with ‘Auxo’ 
or ‘ Hegemone,’ but with Artemis, Athena Boulaia, and Aphro- 
dite Hegemone, and still more frequently with Demos, in whose 
worship they have a part and a peculiar political significance 
as incarnations of the public ‘gratitude’®’ The other 
example of the cult of two Graces that Pausanias quotes, the 
shrine of ®devva, the ‘bright’ one, and Kasra, the ‘ glorious’ 
one in Laconia near Amyklai 49, is difficult to appreciate 
with exactness. We are not sure that their identification with 
the Charites was original or was accepted by the official 
religion; we are tempted to think it was not, for there was 
another temple of the Charites which they shared with the 
Dioskouroi near Sparta. KaAjra and Paevva, like Poin, ‘the 
pure,’ and “Idea, ‘the bright,’ are genial, well-omened names 
of vague goddesses whose aboriginal character escapes us; as 
they seemed so expressive of the nature of the Homeric 
‘Charites, a poet like Alkman would be likely to attach 
them to these regardless of their number, and from their 
most popular lyric poet the people would catch the idea. 
At least we may be sure that these two Laconian goddesses 
were not of Orchomenian descent. 

Finally, we may question why the name Xdpites, which in 


* Auxo is given as one of the names pp. 462, 662. 
of the Horai by Hyginus, Fad, 183: > The oldest is an archaic relief from 
“Hyeuivn is probably a title of a high the Peiraieus now in Berlin, Athen. 
divinity, Artemis or Aphrodite: vide  Aditth. 3, 189. 
vol, 3, Aphrodite, R. 106", 117', and 
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its linguistic value can have been nothing more than the 
personal use of an abstract or conceptual term, should have 
been applied to these concrete fertility-powers of the Minyan 
religion. Had they earlier ‘functional’ or individual names 
formed like most others in the religious nomenclature of 
Greece? And were these then supplanted by the name 
Xdpis, a personification current already in popular speech 
before Homer, and bearing the significance that Homer gives 
it, and therefore applicable to any ‘bright’ and half-nameless 
“numen’ who was struggling to emerge as a Oecd? 

The question may be put, but on the present evidence cannot 
be answered. 

If the theory here stated of the evolution of these goddesses 
is correct, we have an example of the phenomenon not infre- 
quent in polytheism, the transformation of elemental into 
spiritual powers; and the chief value of these cults lies in 
their consecration of the grace and charm of human life in 
the ancient society. 

Pan, the rustic and uncouth god of Arcadia, is a personality 
whom the most cursory review of Greek religion cannot 
ignore !*9-187, and as he appears frequently associated with the 
lesser divinities of the country-side, the nymphs, and occa- 
sionally with the Graces, the salient features of his cult and his 
history may be here noticed. He is one of the few Hellenic 
divinities whose name can be interpreted with some certainty. 
We may regard it as a contraction for Hdawy, ‘the feeder’ 
or ‘grazier*, this etymology being supported by the recent 
discovery of a dedication in his temple on Mount Lykaion, 
76 Tldov.®*, We have no right then to regard him as an 
elemental power or as a nature-god, still less as solar”: so 
far as we can interpret the facts, he is in origin nothing 
more than a generative daimon who watches over the herds, 
ithyphallic, half-goat, half-man. Arcadia, the land of flocks, 
was certainly his aboriginal home, where in the early days 


® Vide Roscher’s article on ‘Pan,’ accepted by Immerwahr, Av/t. a. .Wyth, 
Lexikon, vol. 3, 1405. Arkai. p. 204, is rightly rejected by 
> The old solar theory first expounded _Roscher, op. cit. p. 1405. 
by Welcker, Grieck. Gott. 1, p. 454, and 
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of Greece he was imagined and embodied by the day-dreams 
or terrors of the herdsman in the lonely pastures. As early 
as the seventh century he was beginning to be known to the 
Hellenic world, as the Homeric hymn to Hermes proves*; 
and soon after the Persian invasion he made his way to 
Athens. It may have been partly through the influence of 
Athens and the diffusion of the legend for which she vouched 
concerning his good help at Marathon, partly through the 
example of Pindar and the vogue of his lyric verse 1”, that 
the cult spread to the North-Greek communities and across 
the sea to Asia Minor. The coins, which are our earliest 
records of his reception by other communities than Athens, 
nowhere allow us to refer it to an earlier date than the fourth 
century. The list of cities which appear to have received 
him is scanty enough; but, owing something no doubt to the 
popularity of the later bucolic idyll, his cult certainly travelled 
far afield and planted itself in strange places, for instance in 
the cave at the source of the Jordan by the city Paneias 
or Caesarea-Philippi?®°, But in none of these did it touch 
the higher life of the society or the higher religion of the 
state; the rusticity of the wild Arcadian clung to him, his 
sacred haunt was the cave or the mountain-grove, and his 
associates the nymphs and the other pasture-gods, Hermes 
especially, and sometimes Apollo. Outside Arcadia we find 
no cult-titles by which he was invoked of any interest, except 
at Troizen where he was styled Avuriptos, ‘the deliverer,’ because, 
as it was said, he showed the magistrates in dreams the way 
to cure a prevailing plague?®; and it may be surmised that 
he here possessed an oracular shrine where incubation was 
practised. It was only in Arcadia that his worship attained 
a national significance and he was raised to the plane of the 
high gods ‘4°76. On Mount Lykaios he entered into partner- 
ship with Zeus and presided over the great Arcadian games 
in which the victories were dated partly by the name of his 
priest ; and Arcadian legend placed his birth in the temple on 

* Vide supra, ‘Hermes,’ Geogr. Reg. the Carian issues, 430-400 B.C., with 


sv. Arcadia-Kyllene. pointed ears and horns, represents Pan ; 
» We cannot affirm that the head on it may be a local daimon ™*, 
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this mountain. Other shrines were raised to him in the 
land and other mountains were consecrated to him. At 
Lykosoura a perpetual fire, the symbol of the life of the 
community, was maintained in his shrine ®?; oracular powers 
and functions were once attached to him here, and the local 
faith appears to have deeply impressed Pausanias with the 
power of the god and his guardianship of the moral order. 
At Tegea the title of [poxadnyérns was applied to him 6, 
which might, on the analogy of its use elsewhere, designate 
the political ‘leader,’ but may have been merely taken over 
from the simple bucolic religion in the sense of the ‘leader of 
the herd.’ 

The ritual of Pan presents some features of interest. A well- 
known passage in the idylls of Theokritos informs us that in 
times of dearth, when the meat-supply was scanty, the Arcadian 
boys were in the habit of whipping the idol of the god with 
squills °°. As this plant was supposed to have a quickening 
and purifying effect, the object of this discipline was not 
punishment and insult, but stimulative magic whereby the 
life-giving power of the deity might be restored. Again, we 
have reason for thinking that the Pan-worship was orgiastic, 
and therefore specially attractive to women !*7f; we have a 
general statement to this effect, and Aristophanes at the 
beginning of the Lyszstrata is sarcastic on the subject. We 
may suppose that the Attic cult was influenced by the 
Arcadian tradition, and we can better understand the women’s 
enthusiasm for the herdsmen’s god if we assume that Pan had 
associated himself early with the earth-goddess and the mother 
of the gods. And this assumption receives some support from 
the ode of Pindar and one record of Athenian ritual 17°. The 
herdsmen of Arcadia, clad in goat-skins as votaries of Pan, 
may have danced ritual-dances in spring to commemorate the 
awakening of the earth-goddess 4. 

The phallos, the fetish of life, may have belonged to Pan- 


® Vide Miss Harrison, Prolegomena, pp. 1411-1412, for connexion between 
pp. 277-278, vases with ‘Anodos’” of the goat-men’s dance and the satyric 
earth-goddess and goat-men dancing: drama of Attica. 
cf. Wernicke in Roscher’s Zexzkon, 3, 
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cult as to Hermes-cult in Arcadia and elsewhere*. But in 
spite of his life-giving power and his intimacy with the 
divinities of fruitfulness, Pan never became a general divinity 
of vegetation. The legend concerning the death of the ‘ Great 
Pan’ is happily exploded. He came too late into the other 
communities of Greece to change his rustic nature for one 
more political or ethical. Yet Sokrates found him worthy 
to be addressed with the strange and spiritual prayer that 
he utters at the close of the Phaedrus:—‘Oh, dear Pan... 
grant me inner beauty of soul!®,’ There is no Greek cult 
so primitive and rustic but what some tolerant philosopher 
could infuse ethical thought into it. 

There remain to be considered the cults of certain divine 
powers that come nearer to what we call personifications, and 
are for the most part connected with certain mental activities 
and states, and who, though they all stand below the plane 
of the high concrete divinities, are by no means all on the 
same level. We must distinguish those that were merely 
‘ personifications’ from others that possessed a more real 
personality and something of concrete form in the popular 
faith, taking their rise from an ancient and fruitful stratum 
in the religion. 

Prominent in this special class are the figures of the Motoa 
or Muses '8?~25, These divinities of culture have been ex- 
plained by an older generation of scholars® as originally 
elemental powers of the natural world, as nymphs of the 
spring and rivulet, gradually transformed into goddesses of 
song and inspiration because of the music of the waters and 
its immemorial association with prophecy. This theory sup- 
ports itself partly on the names derived from rivers given 
them by Eumelos, partly on the fact that their shrines were 
occasionally founded by fountains or streams, and the ritual- 
legend concerning Dionysos may be added to this evidence“. 
But it is frail, and probably misleading. Naturally they 


* It certainly stands for Pan on the © Vide Welcker, Grzech. Gotter. 1. 
coins of Alyzia, R. 174. p- 702. 

® Vide Reinach, Bull. Corr. Hell. @ Vide supra, p. 182. 
1907; pp. I-19. 
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entered into close relations with the nymphs and other 
goddesses of vegetation who loved the dance and song; but 
there is nothing in the general Hellenic legend about them, 
nor in the significance of the popular names occasionally 
attached to them that suggests any close or original association 
with any domain of nature. And against any such theory 
is the evidence of their name itself. Motoa, Mov-ca, Mov-tta, 
the ‘mindful’ one*, is a word that belongs to the psychic 
domain, not to the world of things. Its denotation may at 
first have been impersonal, marking the mental tension that 
relieves itself in prophecy or song; then as this was a 
mysterious ‘demoniac’ condition, it would be explained as 
the psychical effect of some power of the unseen world that 
acts on our minds from without, and the word would acquire 
a personal-divine significance. That this is in accord with 
an ancient law of the religious imagination will appear when 
we examine other similar phenomena. But we see that 
the Muses, though at first indefinite in number, presented 
themselves very early to the popular faith and imagination 
as real personal divinities, not as vaguely conceived ‘numina.’ 
We may explain this fact as due to the prowess of the 
Hellenic imagination which, with a strange intensity of force, 
projected the poetic mood into the cosmos of divine causation ; 
or we may suspect, though we cannot prove, that in some 
early centre of their cult the personal name Motcat happened 
to be attached to some prior anthropomorphic personages, 
some prophetic and musical nymphs of fountain or hill-side. 
As regards their original home, it is generally and rightly 
placed on the north fronticr of Greece, in the region of Mount 
Olymposand Pieria: here the Muses acquired their ‘ Thracian ’ 
traditions which followed them to Helikon1%°*, their local 
affection for the place-names Leibethra and Pimpleia; their 
association with the Thracian hero Rhesos, whose tomb was 
shown at Amphipolis, opposite to the temple of Kleio'*; 
here also they may well have been drawn into the Dionysiac 
circle, and entered into the legend of Orpheus. Also as 
Olympos was the metropolis of the Zeus-cult, the Muscs in 
® Vide Curtius, Gr. £15, 312. 
Ff 2 
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the earliest period of the Hellenic faith that is revealed to 
us became raised to the rank of the daughters of Zeus 1°, 
Travelling southward, doubtless in pre-Homeric days, they 
find a permanent home on Helikon, bringing with them a 
Thessalian legend of the Aloidai as their missionaries °°; 
and some of the local names of Pieria reappear in the district 
of Helikon. From this new centre the cult may have spread 
to Delphoi!?, and probably passed by Eleutherai, as a hint 
of Hesiod’s verse reveals to us)”, into Attica; and thence 
became a common possession of the religious culture of 
Greece. The Heliconian worship remained always high in 
prestige above all others. Attic sculptors of fame in the 
fourth century were commissioned to embellish it 1994) and in 
the third century the festival of the Muses on Helikon was 
elaborately reorganized by the city of Thespiai, and at their 
invitation was patronized by the communities that gave the 
tone in culture, such as Athens and the Attalid court, and— 
what was still more important—by the powerful guild of 
the ‘ artists of Dionysos 8° 3’ and in the circle of the Heli- 
konian worship a private thiasos still cherished the name of 
Hesiod, to whom the cult owed much for its propagation 8°», 
The records of the festival show that all the musical and 
poetic talent of later Greece was consecrated here. A notice- 
able fact in the evidence concerning the Heliconian worship 
is the lack of any sign or hint of Apollo’s presence; the 
Muses are worshipped in their own right, as doubtless they 
were in their aboriginal home. But for the other Greeks it 
was natural that they should be attached in some way to 
the greater and older divinity of song; and they came to be 
usually regarded as his subordinate ministers. We can be 
sure that Delphoi was answerable for this ‘rapprochement.’ 
Nevertheless, the cult of the Muses was usually independent 
of Apollo’s in the Greek States, most of which would possess 
their Movoeta, places of the higher education of youth. It is 
from these, in part, that our modern University has grown; 
and the Mouseion of Alexandria shows us the earliest example 
of the endowment of pure research, in the form of free meals 
given to philosophers?%, The study of this ‘minor’ cult, 
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then, may serve to deepen our impression of the immeasure- 
able debt that modern education and culture owes to a religion 
like that of Hellas, which gave to the arts and sciences a 
stronger and more direct encouragement than any other 
religion in the world has ever given. The Muses are unique 
figures among the various ancient or modern systems of poly- 
theism ; and though the popular faith in them may not have 
been very deep or always real, they bear valuable witness, 
no less than Apollo, to this special religious gain of Hellenism. 

For the study of early ethical-religious ideas, as of the 
special evolution of Greek religion, no personal forms are of 
greater significance than those of the "Epivves, a name often 
associated in the later literature with the Etyevides and the 
Depvat Ocai 26-214, But in the state-religions these beings play 
a subordinate part, as the Erinyes are only found—and that 
doubtfully—at Sparta and Thera, the Deyrai Oceai are recorded 
of Attica alone, the Eumenides of Kolonos, Sikyon, Argolis, 
Arcadia, Boiotia, and Achaia. Certain difficulties arise in the 
explanation of all these divine groups, the more perplexing 
in regard to the Erinyes, whose personality and name it is 
convenient to consider first. 

Is the popular and poetical conception of the pursuing 
‘Fury’ the aboriginal idea of ’Epwis? If so, can we suggest 
some religious theory that might account for the emergence 
and persistence of such personages in the popular creed? 
A view that was prevalent a generation ago, explaining the 
Erinyes as belonging to the pack of the Wild Huntsman, as 
shadow-figures of the storm-cloud that became spiritualized 
into stern guardians of the moral law, is probably held by 
no one now; not because of its intrinsic improbability, for 
such transformations of elemental powers into spiritual is a 
commonplace of comparative religion, but merely becausc 
of the entire lack of any evidence for it. Looking at the 
facts, we might be tempted to regard the ’Epivts as originally 
the personal curse, especially the curse of the murdered man 
that was incarnate in the ghost; but also of the living who. 
receiving any injury, might utter a formal curse, adding force 
perhaps to the imprecation by beating on the earth, and thus 
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setting in motion the agency of an "Epis to avenge him. 
There is much that may be urged in support of this explana- 
tion. In the first place, this attribution of a personal power 
to the curse accords with a feeling prevalent in old religious 
thought ; the term ’Apai is actually used in this personal sense 
in Greek, and occasionally as a synonym for the 'Epwves; 
the ceremony of the ordeal so common among savages and 
semi-civilized men, the Commination Service observed by some 
ancient Greek states and still surviving among ourselves, rest 
on the belief that the imprecation against oneself or against 
others, being an abnormal ebullition of will-power from the 
self, acts as a discharge of spiritual electricity, setting in 
motion certain agencies and potencies of the unseen world: 
thus thrown off from oneself the curse might become one 
of these agencies, and, by a slight advance towards definite- 
ness in religious perception, a personal "Epus: at a higher 
stage still, when ‘“ Vengeance is mine,” saith the Lord, the 
personal high god charges himself with the function and 
the power of the curse, and there is no need for the ’Epws, 
who nevertheless survived in Greece, where the lower always 
survived by the side of the higher. Thus the ’Epiwis would 
represent the phase of the personal curse midway between the 
pre-animistic conception of ‘ Mana,’ formulated by Mr. Marett 4, 
and the higher belief in permanent personal deities. Of 
singular potency would be the dying curse of the murdered 
man, whose ghost may take up this curse and execute it; 
but the theory need not identify the ghost and ’Epurds in 
respect of origin at least>; according to its main idea it 
would rather explain the ’Epuvs as the curse-force externalized. 
Therefore one necd not be a ghost to rouse an Erinys: Althaia - 
evokes one against her son by striking the earth with her 
hands: the State in its Commination Service‘, the Athenian 
priests and priestesses who took blood-red flags and waved 
them towards the west, evoke the curse-power against the 
evil-doer 4, 

* Threshold of Religion, pp. 69, 118, Epis originally as the injured ghost. 
&e. © Cf. the public curses of Teos, Rohl, 


® Rohde, Psyche, 17, p. 270, and J. G. 4. 497; Miss Harrison, i. p. 142. 
Miss Harrison, Prolegom. p. 215, regard 4 Lys. Or. 6, § 51. 
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The sin that was deeply accursed by the ancient com- 
munities was the slaughter of kindred; therefore the ’Epirds 
aroused by the people’s hatred and dread of the shedder 
of kindred blood was specially potent; but we need not 
assign such weight to the Aeschylean view expressed in the 
Eumenides as to suppose that the function of the ’Epu'es was 
at any stage limited to the avenging of this sin. 

Moreover, this theory that traces the origin of the ’Epudves 
to the religious perception of the curse-power as personal 
explains the intimate association between the ’Epwies and 
the person who thinks he has suffered wrong; it explains 
also why the more powerful person, the king, the father 
or mother or elder brother, has the more potent ’Epws, 
and why Homer doubts if beggars can evoke one at all. 
It helps us to interpret the interesting cult of the Aigcidai °°, 
the Theban tribe who in early days had migrated to 
Sparta and thence to Thera, and who, alarmcd at the 
abnormal rate of their infant mortality, ascribed this to 
the curses of Laios and Oidipous still operative against 
their descendants, and therefore erected shrines to appease 
the ’Epuves Aatov re xal Oldirodew, ‘the curse-powers of their 
ancestral kings*.’ It would seem to be supported also by 
philology if we could regard the Macedonian ’Aparrides, 
attested by Hesychios, to be a dialect-variant of ’Epirves ?", 
and if we followed Pausanias in believing that “Epwdvs must 
originally have meant the ‘angry one,’ because in current 
Arcadian speech épuew signified ‘to be angry. But the 
scientific philologist might maintain that "Apavrides is an 
independent word, not possibly a variant of ’Epivves, and 
that to explain the root-meaning of "Epuves from épudiew is 
like explaining ‘proselyte’ from ‘proselytise’ We are no 
nearer to the original ctymology of the word ’Epwis. 

The theory suggested and sketched above certainly agrees 
well with much of the evidence, especially of the more 


* It is an interesting corroboration of >» The word shows that the Mace- 
the story in Herodotos that the cult of | donians had the conception of personal 
the Erinyes in Thera is attested byavery curse- powers, who may have been 
archaic inscription 7%, naturally identified with the Erinyes. 
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developed period. But it fails to explain the Tilphousian 
Erinys of Haliartos and the Demeter ’Epwvs of Thelpousa: 
and these certainly have some right to be regarded as showing 
the aboriginal religious belief from which the later and vaguer 
conception of ’Epiwis developed*. That is to say, the starting- 
point may have been the earth-spirit or earth-goddess whom 
the curser arouses by smiting the hand upon the earth: 
Ge-Erinys sends forth her power, Epuwvs, that becomes 
detached and then figures as a vague and moralized ‘numen’, 
such as @éyuis became when detached from Ge-Themis. The 
career of the ’Epivves in later literature, the lofty functions they 
fulfil in the view of Homer, Aeschylus, and Herakleitos, could 
be well explained on this hypothesis. The more shadowy and 
vindictive they became the less likely they were to win their 
way into the state-religion; and in this sphere their name 
is scarcely heard. 

With the Erinyes of the popular imagination the Zepyal 
cai of the Areopagos and the Eumenides of Kolonos and 
elsewhere have little in common, though the genius of 
Aeschylus partly succeeded in imposing a fallacious view upon 
later literature’. The Semnai took rank with the great 
divinities of the Attic state, to whom thank-offerings would 
be consecrated after victory, and prayers proffered in times 
of peril?°°f26, Their worship was of great local prestige, 
their shrine an asylum for slaves and suppliants 2°%*?; they - 
have all the reality for the Athenians of concrete goddesses, 
and were doubtless of ancient establishment; for, though a 
late record speaks of Epimenides the Cretan as the founder 
of the shrine in the sixth century ?°°», we need only interpret 
this as a reminiscence of some reform or re-organization of 
the ritual. probably touching matters of purification, effected 
by the kathartic missionary of Crete. An indirect testimony 
to their high antiquity is supplied by the citation from 
Polemon, showing that the Eupatrids had no share in their 
sacrifice, which was performed by a tribe called the Hesy- 


* Vide supra, vol. 3, pp. 54-56. but her view that the Semnai were 
» This has been well shown by Miss originally ghosts that became goddesses 
Harrison, Prolegomena, pp. 239-242; _ is supported by no evidence. 
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chidai?°°!, The Eupatrids represent the Ionic community: 
therefore we may regard the cult as pre-Ionic. Doubtless the 
venerable ones were special forms of the earth-goddess. Their 
shrine is subterrariean, their ministrants wore garments of 
purple 24, the colour of the lower world, as we found in the 
ritual of Demeter at Syrakuse; they are concerned with the 
marriage-rite, and prayers are offered to them for children 2°°4 ; 
they are guardians of the greatest bulwark of society, the 
law against bloodshed, for blood sinks into the earth, their 
divine abode; therefore they are deeply interested in the 
court of Areopagos, where oath was taken in their name, and 
the acquitted person must offer sacrifice of thanksgiving or 
appeasement to them ?°"™>; the devrepdtoruos, the man who 
has been reported dead and then has reappeared alive, must 
avoid their shrine®°°°, for he has been ex hypothesi within 
the range of their kingdom, and they might claim him as their 
own, or be induced to claim him in accordance with the law 
of the magic of speech; at one time their shrine may have 
been mantic, for Euripides calls it a ypyorijpior 2%! ; finally, 
cereals and ‘sober’ libations are their due?*4 All this 
accords exactly with the character and cult of the personal 
Gaia, as exhibited by other records. Nor were the Semnai 
an indefinite plurality. There is good reason for thinking 
that once at least they were conceived as two*; and if this 
view is correct we have the same phenomenon here as we 
find so frequent in the rest of Greece, the duplication of the 
earth-goddess, which leads to the emergence of Demeter and 


* We know that Kalamis, the fifth- 
century Attic sculptor, carved one statue 
of them, and one image might stand for 
one divinity, or two, or a plural number ; 
that then in the fourth century Skopas 
was commissioned to carve two ”™:", 
not perhaps because the Athenians 
believed the goddesses to be three, but 
because they regarded them as two and 
desired two images from a great con- 
temporary sculptor. Therefore Phylar- 
chos was probably right in maintaining 
that properly they were two as against 


Polemon who asserted they were three. 
For if they were by tradition three and 
since there were three images, we cannot 
understand Phylarchos’ assertion; but if 
they were really in old conception two, 
we can imagine that Polemon, who 
probably knew less about old Attic 
religion than Phylarchos, would be 
misled by the accident of the existence 
of three images into the bclief that 
properly they were three; and no 
doubt the people would be misled also. 
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Kore. The Semnai, though in the fifth century and after 
distinguished from these, come near to them in character, 
and they like Demeter are interested in Oidipous**. Were 
the Semnai ever related as mother and daughter, and were 
they ever worshipped as goddesses of corn and fruit? We 
might say more about them if we knew more about their 
idols; but of these we learn nothing save that they had in 
or upon them no element or emblem of terror. We must 
then leave those questions unanswered. 

We may regard the Eumenides of Kolonos?*4 as of the 
same nature and origin as the Semnai, and this is evidently 
Sophocles’ opinion; they also are underground goddesses, and 
they also demand a ‘wineless’ libation. Nor can we doubt 
that the Eumenides of Sikyon were local forms of the earth- 
goddesses ; their oblations appear to have been ‘sober,’ and 
their sacrificial victims in their yearly festival were pregnant 
sheep, the natural and customary offering to Gaia”. 

More perplexing is the somewhat fuller record about the 
goddesses called Maniai, worshipped in the country near 
Mcgalopolis“". Pausanias informs us that this strange name 
was given both to certain goddesses there and to the ground 
immediately round their temple, and that ncar the shrine was 
a mound with a pillar upon it shaped like a finger, and called 
Adxrvdos; these deities he conjecturally identifies with the 
Eumenides. Near this temple was a district called ”Axy, 
‘healing, as he interprets the word, and in it was another 
temple which he explicitly asserts was consecrated to the 
Eumenides. Both these temples the popular belief associated 
with the legend of Orestes, which was elsewhere rife in 
Arcadia: The Eumenides appeared to him in black, and 
drove him mad; in his madness he bit off his finger, hence 
the ‘finger’-mound; thereupon they appeared to him in 
white, and, recovering his senses, he offered infernal piacular 
offerings—evayiouara—to the black goddesses, and an ordi- 
nary, more cheerful sacrifice, Ovcia, to the white. Stripped 
of legend, these cult-facts emerge. There is a shrine of 
goddesses called Mavia:, who are regarded as black, and 
worshipped with a gloomy chthonian ritual; near it another 
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of the Eumenides called ‘the white,’ of whom the ritual is 
more cheerful: the first shrine may have been resorted to 
in cases of unatoned bloodshed, the second after purification 
and atonement. There appear to have been no images in 
either, and the people were able to regard both groups as 
different phases of one personality. Both may have arisen 
from aboriginal conceptions concerning Gaia, and the black 
goddesses recall the black Demeter of Phigaleia*. But the 
name Mapfa is strange, and still stranger is it that it should 
have been given also to the place. Were these goddesses 
called ‘madnesses’ because madness was once felt to be a 
demoniac potency, a ‘numen’ and then a goddess? Or was 
a local earth-goddess, having deep concern with the ritual- 
law of homicide, called Maria as Ge was called ©guss, the 
abstract word in each case being attached to the personal 
name to express an effect or function of the divinity’s activity ? 
Or were Pausanias and the country-folk misled by the re- 
semblance of some ancient divine name, meaning perhaps 
‘the mothers’ to the later Greek ‘mania’? The ‘ mothers’ 
are Cretan; and near the shrine of the Maniai is the mound 
called Daktylos, Is this a forgotten grave-mound with a 
phallos upon it, as might be found here and there in ancient 
Greece®? Or is it a monument of the Idaean Dactyli, the 
heroes of Crete, the land of purification? For we find the 
figure of the Idaean Herakles at Megalopolis, and he had 
a bias towards association with Demeter the earth-goddess 4. 

Most of these facts so far examined have not yet brought 
us clearly into the domain of the ‘ personification of abstract 
ideas, but suggest rather the presence in the background of 
something concrete and divine already there. 

And when we review the list of the cults of powers that 


* Vol, iii, pp. 50-62. 

> Vol. iii, pp. 12~15. 

* Another possible suggestion that 
has occurred to me is that Mavia: are 
Phrygian goddesses, feminine forms of 
Myv, who himself was xatax@dvios. Cf. 
Athenae, p. 678 B Mavia an évopa 
Ppuyaxcy; Ramsay, Cities and Bish, 


Phrygia, 1, pp. 169, 294. The tomb 
with a phallos-shaped pillar is known 
in Phrygia; vide Perrot et Chipier, 
Lhrygie, &c., p. 49. Does the name 
and the legend of Aineas in Arcadia 
also point to Phrygian influences? 
(vide vol. 2, p. 738). 
4 Vol. 3, p. 312, Demeter, R. 8, 
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appear to be purely personified abstractions, we find that 
many were probably not such in origin. It is at least a tenable 
view that Nike?! arose from Athena at Athens or from 
Artemis at Delos*, Peitho® from Aphrodite 2”, Nemesis 24+ 
from a goddess such as Aphrodite-Artemis*, Themis from 
Ge4. And these are the more real and robust forms that 
have a stronger hold on cult. Nor can we regard Hebe of 
Phlious as a mere personification of youthfulness, nor Eros 
of Thespiai and Parion of the emotion of love. Hebe was 
there an ancient goddess “°°, whose other and probably earlier 
names were Ganymeda and Dia, and whose cult descended 
from the aniconic period, perhaps a spring-deity of flowers 
or the young earth-goddess, who in mythology becomes the 
daughter of Zeus and Hera. Similarly, the name Eros 
was attached to a local daimon of reproductive power at 
Thespiai#*?*; and at Parion2%!® where the Eros-cult was 
also powerful, we may suspect the influence of the local 
Priapos in the background. If so, we have an exact parallel 
here to what we conjecture was the evolution of the cult of 
the Charites of Orchomenos. But a different religious phe- 
nomenon is presented by such cult-figures as Aldds?!%, "EAeos*™, 
Tédws 74, bdsos %*, Reverence, Pity, Laughter, and Fear, and 
others of this type that occasionally won their way to state- 
recognition. The cause of the emergence of such forms in 
religion was that psychologic law described above in the dis- 
cussion of the personal curse-power. The strong mental 
emotion is conceived as ‘demoniac,’ and being projected into 
the unseen world without is identified with some vague 
‘numen’ of divine causative power. Therefore these ‘per- 
sonifications’ are by no means a mark of later reflective 
thought, but of a primitive habit of mind, and are more 
naturally thrown off under an unorganized polytheism than 
under a severe monotheism where one God absorbs all divine 
functions. Bot 3pworts 2,‘ Ox-hunger,’ and Aids, ‘Famine ’**! 
at Smyrna and Athens, are primitive demoniac forms, as is 
* Vide vol. 1, pp. 311-313, and Radet, > Vide vol. 2, p. 664. 


‘Nike Volante,’ in 4c. d, Jnscr. et Belles- © Vide vol. 2, pp. 488-93. 
Lettres,1908, p. 221, 4 Vide vol. 3, pp. 13-15. 
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well illustrated by the public ritual of Chaironeia described 
by Plutarch®: a slave was chosen to personate ox-hunger, 
and driven out of the city with willow-rods, while the people 
cried aloud, ‘get out Ox-hunger, come in Health and Wealth.’ 
We have here the processes of magic and polydaimonism 
rather than theistic religion. But usually, as far as the record 
speaks, the forms of ritual in this special class of worship 
was the same as in that of the higher divinities. 

The catalogue also enlightens us in regard to early Greek 
psychology and ethics. For we may suppose that only those 
emotions, faculties, or states of mind which were intense 
enough to suggest a demoniac force were able to engender 
these personal numina. It is also ethically interesting to note 
that evil passions and powers are not thus ‘personified’ in 
the state-religion; for the statement that the Athenians erected 
altars or a fane to ‘insolence’ and shamelessness?" is due 
probably to a misunderstanding, and ’Apa, to whom it is 
said that a temple was erected at Athens’, was a moral 
daimoniac force, the curse-power that protects the law and 
the state. We should suppose that @éBos?* and “Epos !, 
Fear and Love, as belonging to the primal deep emotions, 
would be among the first to evoke this religious sense of 
mysterious agency*®. But the silence of Homer, who in more 
than one place might well have mentioned him, concerning 
Eros allows us to suppose that the Achaean world was not 
familiar with him asa personality ; his prominence in the poems 
of the Hesiodic school may be due to the cult of Thespiai “14, 
or it may have been they with their partiality for these 
daimoniac abstractions that first applied this fair descriptive 


authors, or Istros who was perhaps 
their authority, may have misconstrued 


4 Vide supra, ‘ Hestia,’ R. 24, p. 369. 
» Against the statements and censure 


of Clemens and Cicero we have the 
record of Pausanias that by the court 
of the Areopagos were two stones on 
which defendants stood, and these were 
called by the accusers the stones of 
"YApis and ’AvaiSera, from the idea, it 
may be, that the insolence and shame- 
lessness of the denial of the charge 
infected the stones*%; the other two 


this simple fact. 

© The #é8os of Spartan cult may 
have been a name given to some pre- 
historic ‘ Mycenaean’ war-demon, vide 
Deubner, 4th. Afitth. 1902, p. 253: 
elsewhere it seems to have been con- 
ceived as the demoniac Fear, to whom 
Alexander offered mystic rites at night, 
while the army slept. Plat. }7/. 4/exr.31. 
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name to the local daimon of that fetishistic cult. Great as 
his figure became in philosophy and literature, he is only 
faintly and rarely seen in the public religion. Sparta adopted 
him and gave him a military function, sacrificing to him 
before the battle joined ##14; but Athens, the most hospitable 
receptacle of all polytheism, never gave him rank among 
the state-gods*. The most attractive among the ethical cults 
are those of Aldds 24° and “Edeos 2, Shame or Mercy and Pity, 
at Sparta and Athens, The Athenian cult of ”EAeos was, 
according to Pausanias, unique, and it illustrates the claim 
of the Athenians to the title that Cicero allows them, the 
‘natio misericors. We have no clue here as to date, but 
the statue of Aidés near Sparta was associated with a story 
of Ikarios and Penelope, and the ‘shame’ of the bride of 
Odysseus, But most of such cults of moral ideas are probably 
of late emergence. We may suspect this in the case of Aixn 
and Atkatoovrn 727; and it is clear that "Aper# of Pergamon ”!, 
though it arose too early to be explained as a synonym for 
the Roman Virtus, is a shadowy product of Hellenistic ethic. 
Eukleia “* and Eunomia?** at Athens may have emerged in 
the fifth and fourth centuries, but the former name at Plataia 
may have designated a higher goddess of the older state- 
religion, probably Artemis”. 

The most significant omission in this list is the virtue of 
Truth, personified by certain poets, but too frail in its popular 
influence to win public recognition as a divine force. 

Looking at some of the other figures that do not belong to 
the ethical sphere, we find some that have a political signifi- 
cance, such as Elpzjm, ‘ Peace 23” and ‘Oyédvora, ‘ Concord 74°, 
and others that would appeal naturally to the more primitive 
sense. The mystery of death easily evokes the sense of a 
personal power, Death, as the rites and legends of many 
uncultured races prove; and Homer knows of the figure of 
Odvaros ; but the religious bias of the civilized Hellenic méAts 
was against the recognition of such an ill-omened name in 


* The Athenian colony at Chalkis fame of the contiguous Boeotian cult, *. 
sacrificed to him, probably because of the Vide vol. 2, p. 461. 
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its public worship. Therefore if it is true that the Spartans 
possessed a shrine of Thanatos, this is a unique fact *’, 
although the story of Sisyphos binding Death suggests a 
prehistoric folk-rite, in which Death was carried out bound*. 
Whatever is mysterious stimulates religion; we are not there- 
fore surprised that the mysterious yun *? or Rumour, ‘Opp 71 
the unforeseen Impulse that arises in the mind, should here 
and there become objects of personal worship. Even the 
abnormal power of memory, highly prized by the ancient 
poet, suggests a goddess Mnemosyne, who came early into 
Greek mythology, perhaps early into the religion ?. 

There are other figures of wider range than most of these 
that reflect Greek beliefs concerning the laws of the Universe. 
Motpa *43 and Téxn*°. The former is of far greater importance 
for Greek philosophy than Greek religion; yet the cult of 
the Moirai was evidently not infrequent, and at Sparta and 
Thebes may have been an ancient heritage. They strike 
us as more real personalities than many of these other forms 
that have just been considered; and we may be certain 
that they did not arise owing to the force of the conception 
of an over-ruling Fate, but more probably as unpretentious 
daimones of birth, who gave his luck or his lot to the infant, 
and who therefore should be invoked at marriage. That they 
were ever worshipped by the State in any higher, more philo- 
sophic sense than this is unlikely; it is reasonable to offer 
a pig2434 or a lamb to a birth-daimon, scarcely so to the 
Stoic Necessity or Destiny. As to Tuxy, the goddess of 
the Luck of the State, the first record is from Smyrna, of the 
sixth century; she became more prevalent in the Hellenistic 
and the Roman periods, helped probably by the sister- 
figure of the Roman Fortuna. That such a conception should 
have become popular shows a degeneracy both in Greck 
religion and Greek intellectual thought, to both of which it 
could only be detrimental if it possessed any reality at all. 
As Demokritos well said, ‘Men have feigned an image of 
Luck, a mask of their own folly,’ 


® Vide supra, p. 407, Ares. 
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CULTS OF ELEMENTAL POWERS 


' Macedonia: Clem. Alex. Sirom. 673 (Pott.) 6 Ku¢ixnuds NedvOns 
ypatav trols Maxeddvav iepeis év tats Katevxais Bédu xarakadciv thew adrois 


Te kal rois rexvots, Sep Epunvevovow deépa. 


* Delphoi: Herod. 7. 178 (after battle of Artemision) of AeAgol rotor 
dvéeporot Bopdv te amedetav, ev Ovin, timwep tis Kngicov Ovyarpis Ovins 
7d réperds ort, .. . nal Gvoingoi oeas pergoavy, Aeddot pev dy Kara To 
xpnotnptoy Erte Kal viy Tovs avépous idcxovrat. 


* Koroneia: altar of the winds, vide Hermes, R. 5. 


* Athens: Herod. 7.189 of ’A@nvatoe .. . eOvovrd re Kal émexadcovro rév 
te Bopyy kal riv QpeOviny tripwpjoai ogi wat diapbeipar rav BapBapwv 
ras veas ... Kat ipov dmedOdvres Bopew idSptoavro mapa Torayov “Woody. 
Cf. Plat, Phaedr. 229 C Bopds airé& Bopéov (on Ilissos). Hesych. 
$.2'. Bopearpoi’ ’AOnvnoww of dyortes to Bopeg Eopras kai Ooivny . . . ékadoivro 
8€ Bopeacpoi. Paus. 1. 37, 2 Ears d€ xal Zepipou re Bonds. C. L.A. 3. 
77 UMocededvos & dvéuos ménavov . . . ynpadtov (inscr. late period). 
Arist, Ran. 847: 

dpv’, dpva pédrava maides Ckevéyeare, 

tupes yap ékBaivew mapackevdterat. 
? Tptromaropes: Hesych. s.v. dvéuous &€ Ovpavod xat Tijs yevopevous xai 
yevésews dpynyous (worshipped at Athens merely as ancestral powers. 
Cf. Photius, s.7. and C.l. A. 2. 1062). ?of EtSdvepor: Arr. Anad. 3. 
16, 8 év Kepaperk@ . . . xaraytixpd) pddiora tod Myrp@ov, od pakpay tov 
Eldavépov rod Bopod* Goris S€ pepinrae rai Ceaiy ev "EXevoin olde rév 
Evdavépov Bwpdv éni tod damédov dvra. Hesych. s.v. Ebddvepos’ ayyedos, 
mapa *A@nvaios, Cf. td. s.v. "Avepoxoirar’ of dvéuous Kotpiovres, -yevos 
8€ rotodrdy acw imapxew ev KopivOg. 

5 At Titane in Sikyon: Paus. 2. 12, 1 Bopds éorw dvéuwr, ep’ of 
Tols avepots 6 iepeds pd vuxti ava wav Eros Ever. dpa d€ kat dAda awdppyra 
és RéOpous réccapas, Hpepovpevos Trav mvevpdtav To Gyptoy Kai 9 Kal Mnéeias, 


as A€yourw, ex@das erader. 
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° At Methana near Troizen: Paus. 2. 34, 2 “Avepos 6 Alyy BXaora- 

vovcas Tais dpméAow épninrav... tiv BAdotny copay dpavaiver, xaridvros 
m # 7 ” 

z * ~ i > Ld 4 , ‘ ‘ x s 
ovy €rt TOU mvevparos ahexrpvdva Ta Trepa Exovra Sid mavros AevKa Sceddvres 
Zydoes 36 , 13 * eke Bae , ae 
Gydpes Sto meptBéovor tas dynédous, Fyucu Exdrepos Tod ddexrpudvos pépwv 
agixcpevor 8 és 16 abrd 6Oey GpynOncav, xatopvacovow évradba, . . . xddatdv 
ye 3n Ovoias ci8ov kai ém@dais dvOpdrovs drorpérovras. 

7 Kleonai: Clem. A/. Strom. 735 (Pott.) pact rots év KAewvais pdyous 
uddrrovras Ta peréwpa ray xaraloBornoew peddévrav vepov mapdyew re 
Ay = 4 60 a > ~ ‘ > tAn > éx x ” > ¢ , 
@bais kal Ounaot ths opyns THY ameAnv. apuéder Kai Et tote dmopia (wou 
karahdBor, tov oérepov aipdtavres Sdxrvdov dpxoivrat rH Ovpart. 

5 Arcadia: Paus. 8. 29, 1 (near Trapezous) Ovovow dorparais aitd& 
kat Ovéhras te Kal Bpovrais (with legend of gigantomachy). Near 
Megalopolis, 8. 36, 6 memoinra Sé ev Sefa ris ddod Bopéa ro dvepw 
Tésevos, kat of MeyaXomoNirat Ovaias Ovovow ava wav eros Kat OeGv ovdevis 
Bopéav torepov dyovow és tysny, 

° ? Laconia: Festus, p. 181, horses sacrificed to winds on Taygetos, 
vol. 4, p. 20, n. 2. 

10 Tarentum: Hesych. s.v. ’Aveporas' . . . Trois dvépos Oudpevos év 
Tapavrivas. Et Mag. s.v. ’Avestras’ mapa Tapavrivors 6 dvos 6 dvépos 
Gudpevos. 

0 Thurioi: Ael. Var, Hist. 12.61 ék 89 rovrar of Govpiot 7G Bopp 
kal eynpiourro etvat tov avenov moAiTyy, Kai oixiay adr@ Kat KAjpow dareKAn- 
pocay kal xa Exacrov Eros émerédouv aita. 

2 Thera: C.1.G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 387, archaic inscr. on rock 
by temple of Apollo Kdpvetos, Bopeaios. 


HELIOS AND POWERS OF LIGHT 


18 Homeric cult, vide Ge, R. 1-3. 

“ Plat. Laws, 10, p. 887 E dvarédovrds re nhiov kai cednvns Kai mpds 
Svopas idvray mpoxudicets Epa Kat mpookuyycets dxovovrés TE kal dpaOvres 
“EXAnvev te Kai BapBdpor. 

% Lucian, wept dpxne. 17 “Idol eredav Ewbev avacrivres mpocedywvrat 
tov "HAtor, ody Sowep Hpcis thy xeipa xicavtes Hyoupeba evreh par etvar 
THY EvxnD. 

16 Plut. p. 1123 A “HAtov kai ZeAnynv ols mavres GvOpwro Odovor kai 
mpocevxorrat Kai o¢Bovrat. 

7 Aristoph. Pax 410 

Hpets pev bpiv Olopev rovrows Sé 
of BapBapa Evover. 


FARNELL. V Gg 
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8 Soph. O. 7. 660 ob rév mdvrey Gedy Gedy mpdpov"Adiov. Frag. 772 
"HAwos oixte(peé pe 
dy of coot A€yover yevuntiy Ocdy 
kai tatépa mdyror. 
® Athenae. 693 E-F mapa rois "EAAqow of Giovres r6 ‘Hio, Ss hyot 
Sidapyxos ev rip Swdexdtry trav ioropiady, péde omévdovew, otvov od épovtes 
tois Bwpois. 
© Schol. Soph. Oed. Col. 100 *A@nvator ... undddta pév tepd Odover 
Mynpootivy Motaas "Hot “HAXig Zev Nopehais "Adpodiry Odparia, 
4 Athena, R. 65 (prayer to Helios among other divinities for 
blessings). 
® Aitolia. Helios in formula of enfranchisement, Ach. Mitth. 4, 
P. 222 dredevdepwcev tnd Ala Tv “Hdtoy .. . Kara rods Alrwodav ydpous. 


* Apollonia: Herod. 9. 93 for: 8 év +H "AmodAavig rabrp ipa “HAiov 
wpsBara. : 

* Athens: vide Athena, R. 2792; Apollo, R. 241>. In Athenian 
oath of alliance with kings of Thrace, vide Poseidon, R. 45°. C.I.A. 
3- 202 (small altar inscribed) ‘HA‘g (late). Zé. 3. 313 (on seat in Attic 
theatre) fepeias ‘HXiov (late). Jb. 2. 1651 ‘HNl@ dpeorapa xnplov, Delt. 
Arch. 1889, p. 1g “Hdiov iépeav (second century a.p.). LZph. Arch. 
1895, p. 186, small altar found at Kephissia with inscription Sedjuys 
(late). Cf C.Z. A. iii. 10. 1041, 1042, late inscriptions mentioning 
the icpels boogspav kai emi Exiddos. ? Cult of Ouranos, vide vol. 3, Ge, 
R. 16, 26. 

* Corinth: vide Poseidon, R. 55 (Paus. 2. 1, 6). Luc. De Saltat. 
42 &&  KépwOos mhéa xai airy pidwv .. . fxovoa... kal “Hdiov pdxny 
kai Tocedavos. Paus. 2. 4, 6 (on the ascent to the Akropolis) ‘Hilo 
meroinvrat Bopol, rat “Avdyxys kat Bias éoriv fepdy, éorévar S¢ és adtd od 
vopifovew. Philostr. Vit. Apoll. Tyan. 7. 10 KopivOou 8 éemiBds xai TS 
‘Hig wept peonpBpiar érdca <idber Spdoas. Cf. C.L.G. 1104. 

*° Sikyon: Paus. 2. 11, 2 Bapods 8€ Smee rod “Hpaiov, rév pev Mavi 
axo8dpnoev, “Hdiov dé Aibov AevKod, 

™ Troizen: 73, 2. 31, 5 ‘HAiov 82 "EXevOepiou rat odddpa eixdre Adyp 
Boxodci por morjoat Bopdy, expvydvres Sovdeiav dad Eépfov re at Tepodv. 

*® Hermione: 73, 2. 34, 10 ‘HXie vads, kai Dos Xdpiow, 

* Epidauros: Eph. Arch. 1883, 3 2edivy rovavipe (late dedication). 

* Argos: Paus. 2. 18, 3 mpoedotar 3¢ morapds éorw "Ivayos kai daBaow 


"HXiov Boyds. 
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5! Gythion: vide Zeus, R. 110 (iepets of Helios and Selene in the 
time of Marcus Aurelius). 
* Taygetos: Hom. #. Afoll. 411 
+++ X@pov repyipBpdrov *Hed toro 
Taivapov, Oa re para Babitptya Bdoxerat aiet 
*HeAloto Gvaxros, zyet 8 emerepréa xSpov. 
Paus. 3. 20, 4 “Axpa dé rot Taityérou Taderdy inép Bougedy dvéxer. ravrqy 
“Hou xadotow lepdy, kai Gra re abrdbe ‘HAi@ Otovor kai inmous’ ro BE 
avré kal Tépoas of8a Ovew vouilovras. 
* Thalamai: 2. 3. 26, 1 (in the temple of Ino) xadka ornxev 
dydApara év braibpe tod icpod, ris te Tacupdns kat ‘Adiov 7d Erepov. 
* Arcadia: Selene worshipped with Pan on Mount Lykaion, vide 
‘Pan’ R. 152. 
a Mantineia: Paus. 8. 9, 4 7d 8€ xepiov rotro, tyba & raos eori rod 
*Apkddos, Kadotow “HXlov Bopois. 
b Tegea: Lh. Arch. 1906, p. 62, inscr. on altar ‘HAtov kai 
*Agkdymiod (circ. 100 B.C.). 
¢ Megalopolis: Herme of Helios Zerjp, vide Hermes, R. 27. 


4 Kleitor—on coins of third century type of Helios—head radiate. 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Peloponnese, p. 179. 

%5 Elis: Olympia, vide vol. 1, Kronos, R. 8® (common altar of 
Helios and Kronos). In city of Elis, Paus. 6. 24, 6 ‘HNip re memoinrat 
kal SeAnvy AiBov ta dydApara, Kai Tis pev Képara €x ris Kearns Tov dé ai 
dxrives dvéxovow. 

* Zakynthos: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Peloponnese, p.101, head of Helios 
on fourth century coins, on rev. crescent. 


7 Tenos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 7, p. 253, stone inscribed ‘HAtooapmy- 
8ovos (Roman Per.). 
8° Rhodes. Horses sacrificed to Helios (?). Vide vol. 4, p. 20. n. ». 
Pind. O/. 7. 126: 
Bddore pév é& ddds typas 
vaoos, exe O€ ve dfeiav 6 yeveOdvos axrivey tratThp, 
nip mvedvrav apxds inmay. 
Diod. Sic. 5. 56 vopsoOqvar ray viwov tepay “HAlov cat trols pera radra 
yevouévous ‘Podious diareAeoar mepitrdrepoy tov Gddwv Gedv riyavras roy 
"HA as dpyyydv rod yévous airay, Athenae. 561 E Gecomeis re ra 
*"Eporidia tip@ot xabdmep “A@nvaia "A@nvaiot kat "Odipmia "Heiot ‘Pddioi re 
ra ‘Adiea, Strab. 652 dpra 8€ 6 re rov “HAlov xodoggds, dv pnow 
Gg2 
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5 moras td lapBetov Gre ‘ éwrdees Séea Xdpns emoier maxewv 6 Alvbts.’ 
Vide C.L.G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 58, &c., for the ‘Adieca at Rhodes: cf. 
1. 892 Adxov “Yaxwbiov rerpad: émi deka “AXi@ Epupov Aevxdv f mvppov 
vera rat xopetera, Worshipped with “Hdexrpudayy at Jalysos, Juscr. 
Brit, Mus. 349. 

® Kos: Arch. Anz. 1905, p. 12, small shrine dedicated to Helios 
and Hemera: Helios on coins of Kos second century p.c. Vide 
Brit, Mus. Cat, ‘ Caria, p. 204. 

* Crete: C.J. G. 23858 (in oath of alliance between Dreros and 
Knossos) dpviw .,. tov "AXtov . . . Kai kpdvas Kal morapovs xai Geods mavras 
cat mdoas, Paus. 5. 25, 9 r@ d€ "Idopevet yévos dd rod “HXiov tod marpés 
Taowpdns. Serv. Verg. Eci. 6. 60 Gortynam, oppidum Cretae, ubi 
fuerant aliquando solis armenta. 

“| Sinope: Amer. J. Arch. 1905, p. 323, stone found on Akropolis 
inscribed @épis, “HAcos, TeAqvy, “Eppijs “Y8poxdos, Zeipros. 

© Tralles: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1904, p. 81 Tavpeaviy iepéa “HXlov. Cf. 
Ath. Mitth. 8, p. 332, games called “AXea mentioned in late inscriptions 
found at Tralles and at Philadelpheia. Cf. C.2.G. 3416, 3427, 3428. 
Vide Apollo, R. 314. 

‘8 Smyrna: vide Apollo, R. 31k. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Lonia, p. 293: 
heads of Helios and Selene on coins of Severus Alexander. 

* Pergamon: Ask, ALith. 1907, p. 357, cosmic hymn to Helios in 
style of Euripides. 


*® Erythrai: Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘Ionia, Pl. XV. 20, head of Helios 
on coins of Rhodian standard (third century B. c.). 


“© Magnesia on Maiandros, 23. Pl. XIX. 6 (first century B.c.). 


“' Astyra in Caria: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Caria, p. 60, Pl. X, 5, 6, head 
of Helios (? Apollo) 4th cent. B.c. 


* Knidos: C.l.G. 2653 (age of Antonines) fepets “HAlou roid 
peyicrou kai évpaveatdtov Geotd “Hdiov cai dapsovpyoo. Brit, Mus. Cat. 
‘ Caria,’ p. 95, head of Helios [?] on coins of second century B. c. 


“© Halikarnassos: Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘Carta, pp. 106-107, Helios 
on coins of first century B.c. 


% Aphrodisias: 7. p. 38, Helios on coins of Roman period. 
5! Thyateira: vide Apollo, R. 318 
* Ankyra: C.Z.G. 4042 Aut “HAio Meydéd@ Zapaméds cai trois ovvedots 


Qecois tots cwrijpas Atookotpous inép ris Tav Abroxparépey cwtnpias (age 
of Antonines). 
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5s Patara in Lykia: vide Apollo, R. 31f. 


*4 Pisidia: Termessos, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 299 ‘epacduevov 
mpirov “HXiov (late). Oinoanda, C.2. G. 43808 pnbels Kakoupyjon TO 
punpeiov, ei d€ ris xaxoupyncer iro evoyos ‘Hdio Tedjvy. 

* Cilicia: Mopsuestia, C.J. G. add. 4443> didokdjs ... dpyeréxrav 
Oc “HXlg kat rd Anyo. 

*8 Sicily: Syracuse, Brit Mus. Cat. ‘ Sicily) p. 229. Helios on 
coins of Roman period (on rev. ? Osiris). 


* Italy: Metaponton, vide Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. ‘Italy’ Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ‘Italy p. 261. Helios on coins of third century 3.c. 
Tarentum, 74, p. 164, head of Helios, 8.c. 330-272. 


WORSHIP OF RIVERS 


58 Hom. J/, 20. 4: 
Zebs b€ O€utora Kédevoe Oeods ayopnvde xarécoa 
ovre tis ovv morapay aménv, voog’ "Qxeavoco, 
ott” dpa Nupddav, al 7 ddcea Kara vépovra 
kal myyas morapav kcal ricea Tmotjevra. 


Cf. vol. 3, Ge, R.2. Hom. JL 5. 77: 
. +» Aodomiovos, 8s pa ZKapzdvdpov 
dpyrnp éréruxro, Geds 8 ds riero Shug. 


Lb, 21. 130: 
Ov CoM 4 34 > , 
ov" tpiv moraués wep evppoos apyupodims 
> 4 * A 4 2 ¢ ’ a 
dpxécet, & 5) 86a mrodéas iepevere Tavpous, 
(wots & dv Sivgot xabiere paovuxas immovs. 


Vide vol. 4, Poseidon, R. 1128 (Pylian sacrifice to Alpheios). 


5 Hesiod. “Epy. 737: 
Mndé mor’ devdwy torapav xadXippov vdap 
moat mepav, mpiv y edfn dav és Kara peebpa, 
xeipas vipdpevos trokunpar@ Udart hevka. 


6 Macr. Saé. 5. 18, § 6 (quoting Ephoros) rois pév adv dddors 
motapois of mAnotdyepor pdvor Qdovow, rov dé "AyeA@ov pdvov mavras dvOparous 
oupBeBnke Tsay... 7xeddv yap ev Gxaow airois [rois éx Awddrns xpnopois: 


mpoordrrew 6 beds clwbev “Ayeddo Gev, Cf. Demeter, R. 42°, vol. 3. 
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61 Max, Tyr. 8. 1 éore mov xai rorapay timy, ) kar’ apedeay Somep 
Alyumtiots mpos tov Nethov, } xara xdddos &s Cerradois mpds roy Iqvedy, 
4 xara péyeOos &s SxvOas mpbs rdv “Iorpov, i} xara podov as Alrwdois mpds 
‘Ayed@ov, } Kara vopdv ds Smapridrats mpds tov Evparay, } xara rederqy 


ws ’AOnvaias mpos Tucody. 


® Euxine and Thrace: Istros, head of river-god bearded and 
horned on coins before Alexander, Head, His¢. Num. p. 235. Olbia, 
on fourth century coins, head of river-god Borysthenes bearded and 
horned, 2. p. 233. 


* Macedonia: Herod. 8. 138 morapés 8€ core ev th xdpn tatty, TS 
Gvover of rovtwy trav avdpav an’ “Apyeos dxdyovor Zwrijpt. Cf, Brit. Mus. 
Cat.‘ Macedon, pp. 12, 47, head of young river-god (? Strymon) with 
horns and reed-crown on coins of Amphipolis, second century z.c. 
For cult of Strymon vide vol. 4, Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Macedonia. 


% Thessaly: Spercheios: Hom. J/. 23. 144: 
Emepxel’, Dros aol ye warp hphoaro Lyrevs, 
xeivé pe voorjcavra didny és marpida ‘yaiay 
coi te képny Kepéew péebew O icpiy éxarduBypy, 
mevrnxovra 8 évopxa trap’ aitdbe par’ iepevoew 
és mnyds, 60 rut répevos Bapds 1€ Ounes. 


% Akainania: Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘ Thessaly,’ pp. 168-169, on coins of 
fourth century B.c. and later, head and neck of man-headed bull. 


® Ambrakia: 7d. p. 95, same type, referring to Achelods cult. 
*™ Delphoi: ? Pleistos, vide vol. 4, Poseidon, R. 33. 


* Oropos: Paus. 1. 34, 3 (of altar of Amphiaraos) réyarn 38 [potpal 
menointat Nopeats kai Iavi kat rorapois "AxeAg@ Kat Kngiog. 


® Attica: Paus. 1. 37, 3 (on banks of Kephisos near Athens) 76 
dé Erepov dvdOnpa Ketpouévov of thy Kéunv rod maidds emi T@ Kngiog. Cf. 
Eur. Jon 1261 & ravpépoppoy sppa Knygucot warpés. Ael. Var. Hist. 
2, 33 “A@nvator 8€ tov Kypecodv dvdpa pév dSexviovow ev rip, xépara b€ 
txopatvovra, Ilissos: C.Z..A. 1. 210, inser. of temple-revenues, fifth 
century. B.C., “Iuod, cf. 273. Plat. Phaedr. 230 B Nupghav ré tev 
kai ‘Axe@ou lepoy dd r&v xopay Te Kul dyakpdrey Zoey eivar: cult of 
Acheloés in the cave on Parnes, vide Eph. Arch. 1905, p. 113 
(cf. Pl. IV, p. 35, cult-monuments of Hermes). 


* Near Megara: Paus. 1. 41, 2 Geayévys, és rére erupdvva, ro Dep 
érépace tpépas Bopoy évraia *AxAa@ éroince. Sikyon and Laconia, 
vide R. 74. 
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1 Argolis: Paus. 2. 20, 6 (in Argos) r@ Kypicd werolyrat rd lepdy. 
Aesch. Choeph. 6 mdékapov ’Ivdyo Operripov. Herod. 6. 76 rd évbeiren 
8 76 Bdwp H8n rotro in’ "Apyeiwv "Epacivoy kadeeobar’ amixspevos 8° Sv 
6 Kreopévys ent rév rorapév todroy, éopayrdtero aig’ kal ob yap obdapds 
éxaddeépee StaBaivery py, AyucOar pev ey rod *Epagivou od mpodiddvros Tas 
modtytas. Vide ‘ Elis,’ 


™ Arcadia: Paus. 8. 24, 12 Vadudlos 8 xal mapa TO "EpuparOe vads 
€otw "EpupdvOov wal dyadpa, Tlouirar 8¢ mdqv rod Aiyumriov NeiAov 
morapois Tois dows Aidov Aevkod ta dydApara. Cf. R. 74. Jb. 8. 41, 3 
kaOdre b€ eyybrara 4 Néba Sryadéwv ris médews yiverat, ard TooTo of 
Dryadéwv maides drroxeipovrac rH morapq ras xéyas. Mantineia, Roehl. 
dedication, 7. G..A. 104 ’AxeAdo. Cf. ‘ Elis,’ 


 Messenia: Paus. 4. 3, 10 BuBdras 8€ 5 Awrdda ro Te Trorape 
kaTegTHTatTo TH Tlapiow kata éros exactoy Ovew tov Bacidevovra. 


4 Elis: vide vol. 2, Artemis, R. 4 (sacrifice to Alpheus and Artemis 
at Olympia). Cf. Pind. O2 rr. 58 Tysdoas mopdv ’Adeod pera dddeK 
dvdxtov Gedv. Schol. 7b. 6 8€ ev ’Odvpmiq Bonds od dévarar e& Gdov 
B8aros yevérdae (Heynius conj. paiverOar) ei py ex tov "Adpewd. Cf. 
Aelian, Var. Hist. 2. 33 Bovol pév odv eixdgovow of Sruppddior pev rov 
*Epagivoy Kal ry Meramyy, Aaxedatydriot S€ rév Etpdrav’ Sixvdmor bé kai 
Pddowor tov "Acandy* *Apycios S€ rév Kygioody, ev eiber 8€ dvdpSv YaPidior 
tov *"EpipavOor tov 8€ "AdXgecdy “Hpateis. 

® Mykonos: Dittenb. Sy/log. 373. 35 ‘“ExaropBatdvos éBdsun lorapévov 
"AXAG@ Tédevov Kat Béxa Apves rovrey tpia, tédetov Kai Erepa dio mpds TS 
Bopd Ovew, ra da els tov woraydy (Macedonian period). 

6 Crete: vide supra, R. 40. Plin. WV. A. 31. 54 In Coryco monte 
amnis erupit posteaque coeptus est coli. 


Asia Minor, 

™ Troad: cult of Skamandros, vide supra, R. 58. Cf. Aeschin, 
Epist. 10 vevopioras 8€ év th Tpwdds yn tas yapoupevas mapOdvous emi dv 
Sxdpavdpov EpyecOat, xai oveapevas am airod 1d Enos Toro Homep iepdy 
ve emideye’ ‘AaBE pou Sxapardpe thv mapOeviay.’ 

7 Mysia: Kaikos, Aesch, Frag. Muood (Suidas, s.v. ’Opyedves .. 
AicytdAos év Mugois, rév lepéa rod Kaixou mpocayopevar) 

moranov Kaixov xaipe mparos dpyear, 


ebxais 8€ alos Seondras matwvias. 


* Erythrai: Dittenb. $377.7, vol. 2, no. 600, 1. 21, inscr. mentioning 
lepnteiav morapou *Adéorros. 
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#0 Magnesia on Maiandros: Head, M7s/, Wum. p. 501, ‘ bull butting, 
around a Maeander pattern,’ coin-type B. c. 350-300, probably symbol 
of the river, vide Gardner, Greek River-Worship in ‘ Transactions of 
Royal Society,’ 1878, p. 30. 


*! Smyrna: river Meles, C. 7. G. 3163 (referring to the pestilence 
in the time of M. Aurelius) 
‘YpvO Gedy MéAnta, Tov cwrnpd pov, 
tavrés pe Notpod Kal Kakov memavupévov, 


® Phrygia: river Euros, vide vol. 4, Poseidon, R. 97. 


8 Lykia: river Xanthos, C. 7. G. 4275, inscr. from Xanthos, 
iepevodpevos Oeod ZdvOov (? river-god) Rom. Imp. 


8 Sicily: Ael. Var. Hist, 2. 33 wai ev SixeXig 8€ Supaxovaror pev rov 
“Avarov avopt etxacav, thy 8€ Kvaviv myyhy yuvatkds cixdu eripnoay, Alyeoraios 
8€ rdv Tdpraxa xal roy Kpyptoody, kat rov Tedptoody dvdpav cider ripdoiy. 
*Axpayavtivor 8€ rév eravupw tis mékews morapdy madi Spaiw edxdcavres 
Biovow. of 88 adroit Kai év Achhois dvéBecav, édéhavros biayhiwavres 
@yadpa, Kat éméypaivey rb Tod worapud svopa’ Kai maidds dots rd adyaApa. 
Himeras: C. 2. G. 5747 ’Ackham@ kai ‘Ipépa moran 6 Sapos . . . Zwrhpor. 
Types of river-deities on autonomous coins of Sicily: Adranon, Head, 
Hist, Num. p. 103, head of young river-god, horned (fourth century’). 
Alontion, 73. p. 111, man-headed bull spouting water from its mouth. 
Assorus, 74. p. 111, river-god Chrysas (inscribed) naked, standing, 
with amphora and cornucopia (cf. Cic. Zn Verr. 4. 44 Chrysas est 
amnis qui per Assorinorum agros fluit. Is apud illos habetur deus, 
et religione maxima colitur. Fanum eius est in agro propter ipsam 
viam qua Assoro itur Ennam. In eo Chrysae est simulacrum, praeclare 
factum e marmore)., Entella, Head, 2é. p. 119, man-headed bull = 
river Hypsas (early fifth century). Gela, 75. p. 121, river Gelas as 
man-headed bull with water-bird, or with youthful or bearded human 
head with tainia or corn-wreath (on one type with three fishes 
around). Schol. Pind. P34. 1.185 rév yap év rH monet Setxvipevoy (radpov) 
pi) ela tod Paddpidos, Kabdnep  woddOv Karéyee Sdéa, GAN eixdva Téda 
tov rorayod (from Timaios). Leontini, Head, 74. p. 131, ‘naked river- 
god, Lissus (?), holding branch and sacrificing at altar, behind corn- 
grain’ (fifth century), Kamarina, 23. p.113, ‘horned head of youthful 
river-god, Hipparis, sometimes facing and surrounded by an undulating 
border of waves with fish in the field” Katana, 7d. p. 114, ‘ man-headed 
bull, with one knee bent; beneath, fish, pistrix, or floral ornament ; 
above, sometimes branch, waterfowl, or kneeling Seilenos’ (early fifth 
century) = the river-god Amenanos: human type towards end of 
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fifth century, p. 126, ‘young head of Amenanos horned, with lank 
loose hair, three-quarter face. Around two river-fishes.’ Naxos, 2. 
p- 140, ‘young horned head of river-god Assinos’ (415-403 B.c.). 
Piakos (? near Etna), Brit. Mus. Cai. ‘ Sicily, p. 130, young river-god 
with horns and pointed ears, wearing olive-crown, circ. 420 B.C. 
Segesta: ?dog on coin-types of fifth century, non-hellenic emblem 
of river Krimissos, vide Gardner, op. cit. p. 36; Head, op. cit. p. 145. 
Selinous, Head, p. 147, ‘river-god Selinus, naked, with short horns, 
holding patera and lustral branch, sacrificing at an altar of Asklepios, 
in front of which is a cock’ (allusion to the pestilence cured by 
Empedokles), fifth century s.c. Another type, 7d. p. 148, ‘river-god 
Hypsas sacrificing before altar around which a serpent twines. He 
holds branch and patera. Behind him a marsh-bird (stork) is seen 
departing,’ fifth century s.c. On another fifth century type, ‘head 
of young river-god Selinus with bull's ear and horn.’ Stiela or Styella, 
7b. p. 150, ‘forepart of man-headed bull’ (circ. 413-405 B.C.) 
Tauromenion, 7d. p. 165, ‘bull, often man-headed, walking. Symbol, 
grapes (more likely a river-god than, as Head supposes, Dionysos). 

% Ttaly: Laos, head of young river-god horned, Brit. Alus. Cat. 
‘ [faly, p. 237 (early fourth century), Kroton, 73. p. 356, young head 
of river-god Aisaros. Metaponton, Head, op. cit. p. 63, ‘River 
Acheloiis in human form, bearded, and with bull’s horns and ears, 
standing facing, holding patera and long reed,’ inscribed "Ayedgouv 
aeOAov (fifth century .c.). Pandosia, p. go, ‘river Krathis naked, 
standing holding patera and olive-branch.’ For the man-headed bull 
on coins of Campania and Magna Graecia, vide ‘Dionysos,’ p. 251. 


MARINE DIVINITIES 


8 Amphitrite: Arrian, Kuyyy. 35 Sco vavrAdovra .., dvaowbevres 
xaptrripta Bvoves tois Oeois rots Gadacciots, UocedS@ve xat ’Apdurpirg «ai 


Noypniow. 

87 Macedonia, vide vol. 4, Poseidon, R. 16. 

8 Lesbos: Poseidon, R. 111. 

® Tenos: Poseidon, R. 76; cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902, p. 417 
Atopundns Kai ’Apiotid ray vidv ’Apirréa Mocedavt kat Apderpirg. 

® Crete: C. ZG. 2554 (in oath of alliance between Latous and 
Olous) ’Opvio . .. Trav Apditpiray. 
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% Thetis-cult in Thessaly. Strab. 431 ¢v 8€ rH xapn ravrn kat rd 
GeriSeiov fort wAngiov tev Sapsdhov Gugow. Cf. Philostr. Herorc. p. 741 
(Kayser, vol. 2, p. 208), invocation-hymn to Thetis in hero-cult of 
Achilles. Pind. Mem. 4. 76 @éris 8 xparet S6ig. 


® At Erythrai: Dittenb. Sy//.2 600. 50 ai8e éempdOqoay tepyreias . . . 
*"AxARews, Géridos, Nypeidov (circ. 278 B.C.) 


% Glaukos-cult at Chalkis in Euboia: £ph. Arch. 1902, p. 31 
Taaveg dpvds (iepds vépos concerning Attic colony in Euboea, fifth 
century). 


CULTS OF NYMPHS 

4 Artemid. 2. 38 Worapot 8€ cai Aipvat cal Noppar (ai epudprddes) dyaboi 
mpds mai8av yoviy (cf. vol. 3, Demeter, R. 1604, vol. 4, Apollo, 
R. 5» 44). 

*® Hom. Od. 13. 356: 

Nopdat vniddes, xovpar Awds, of mor eyo ye 
SpeoS typ’ epduqy viv 8 edywdjs dyavgoe 
xaiper’ drap kai Sépa Siddcopev, ds TO mapos Ep. 
°° Hom. Od. 13. 103 (near the harbour of Ithaka) : 
dyx6 8 adriis dvrpov emiparoy jepoetdés, 
ipov vupgdder al vyiddes xadéovrat. 
év 8€ Kpntipés TE Kat dudupopnes act 
Adivor . . . 
év § iorot Aideot mepynnees, evOa re vopcpac 
ddpe iaivovew ddinéppupa . . . 
. « . Sta 8€ ré of Oipa cioiv. .. 
Hom. Od. 17. 208: 
"Appi 8 dp’ alyeipav tdarotpepéav jv adoos, 
mdvroge KuxAorepés, kata b€ Wuypdv péevy Vdwp 
iydbev ex wérpyns’ Bopos 8 épimepbe réruxto 
vuppdov Oe mavres enippelecxov ddirat. 
Cf. Od. 14. 422 (Hermes, R. 85 ¢, swine-sacrifice). Jb. 17. 240 Nuppat 
xpyvaiat. Cf, Dionysos, R. 32, 61° for association of Dionysos with 
water-nymphs. 

% Thrace: vide vol. 4, Apollo, R.21. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1897, 
p- 119, shrine of nymphs discovered in- Bulgaria on the ancient 
Hebros, with ex voto dedications Geais Nvppas, Kupiacs Nipdass, bnép 
SpOarpay, irép cwrnpias. Rom. Imp. period. 
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® Apollonia in Illyria: Strab. 316 & ri xépa ray ’Aro\Nonaray 
kaheirai tt vupaiov, Bull. Corr. Hell, 1907, p. 434 Nupdaia ra ev 
"AmohAovia, mentioned in lists of ‘agones’ in Delian inscr. second 
century B.c. Dio Cass. 41. 45 airé re Nupgaiov dvopdterar kat 8} Kai 
pavreiov tolovde Tt mapéxerat, AiBavwrdv 8} AaBdy Kai mpovevédpevos 8, Tt 
moré xai Bovres pirrets (és rb mip) rH edxyhy Hépovra. 

7 Oita in Lokris: Anton. Liber. Zransf. 32 (from Nikander) 
*Apduoods 8€ . . . lepiy ipicaro Nupdav xai mparos dyava énerédece 
Spdpov, xal Ere viv of emydpiot tov dyGva dsapvAdooover rovrov. 

™ Phokis: cult in the Corycian cave on Parnassos. Paus. 10. 32. 
7 iepdv dé abrd of rept rév Hapvacody Kupuxiov re elvat Nuppav xat Tavds 
padtora jyodvra. Cf. C.J.G, 1728 dedication found there cupmepi- 
médq Tavt Nopgais (third century B.c.). 


202 Boiotia. 

® On Helikon: Strab. 410 évraida 8 éori ré re trav Movodp kepdy 
kat 9 "Inmou kpqyn kal tb tev ActBnOpiSav vupdhar dvrpov. Paus. 9. 34, 4 
Kopoveias 8€ cradious os teccapaxovta dpos dméxer Td AiBnOptov’ aydédpara 
8€ €v adt@ Movgdy re Kat Nuppar énixdyoiv core AiBnbpior, 

> On Mt. Kithairon: Plut. Aristid. rx "Aptoreidous méupavros és 
Aeddods dveidev 6 beds ’AOqvaious xabvreprépous ecerbar Tav evavtiov edxo- 
pévous r@ Aut xai 1H “Hpa rH KeOaupwvia xat Tavi xal Nippas Shpayirin, 
Paus. 9. 3, 9 vuppav dorw avrpov K:batpaviday Sppayidiov pev dvopats- 
pevov, pavrevecOar Sé ras vipdas rd dpyaiov airds ezxet Adyos. Plut. 
Quaest. Conv, 1. 10, p. 628 F (after the battle of Plataia) rais 2¢payi- 
rigt Noppas tiv énwixtov xat mvOdxpyorov daiyov Alavrida: Ovolay eis 
KiOaip&va, rijs wédews TO iepeiov Kal ra GAXa wapexovoys adrois, 

¢ Kyrtone: Paus. 9. 24, 4 “Eort 8¢ aité& Kai Udwp Wuxpor é« mérpas 
dvepydpevov’ vuppav dé epoy emi rh myn Kat Gdoos ov péya eoriv. 

4 Lebadeia: C.J. G. Sept. 3092, 3094, private dedications on 
rock near cave to Pan, Nymphs, Dionysos. 

©? Thebes: C.J. G. Sept. 2453 inscr. on a pillar iapdy Nupddav. 

13 Korkyra (?): vide vol. 4, Apollo 8 >. 

14 Attica. 

® Athens (vide supra, R. 20). C./.A. 2. 1671, altar found on 
south slope of Akropolis, vide Hermes, R. to. On hill of Nymphs, 
inscription of fifth century cut on rock, C.J. A. 1. 503 iepav 
Nop dv} Squdowv'. C. 2. A. 3. 320 (late Roman period), inscr. on 
seat of theatre ‘Ypyyrpiay Nioas Nipdns, cf. 351. 369 ... Hardquou 
Nuygys. Altar of Nymphs with Dionysos ’Op6és in temple of the Hours, 
Dionysos, R. 17. Shrine? on banks of Ilissos, vide supra, R. 69. 
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b At Phlye, altar of the Nigar "Iopnrides, vide Dionysos, R. 21. 


¢ On Hymettos, in cave of Vari, vide vol. 4, Apollo, R. 20. Cf. 
Ael. Var. Hist. 10. 21 (legend of Plato’s infancy) Qvovr: 5¢ rg *Apioron 


a Poa = 
év “Ypntr@ tais Movaats 4 tats Nuydats. 


4 Phyle : Harpokrat. s.v. udp. Mévav8pos Avaoxddo ris "Arrexis vopicer’ 
evar tov rémov dvdqv, rd Nupdaiov & dev mpoepyopat SvAaciov = the 
stylactite grotto on Parnes. Cf. Eph. Arch. 1906, p. 108, dedica- 
tion on oinochoe found there "Epyacioy [Mavi? dv\éOnxe cai Nipdats. 
C.I.A. 3. 210, inscr. found by Ross in the Nup¢aioy on Parnes 
mentioning the vedv rot IMards (late period). 


e Oropos: vide supra, R. 68. 


15 Laconia: district of Karyai consecrated to the Nymphs and 
Artemis, vide vol. 2, Artemis, R. 7. 

106 Elis: Strab. 343 peory dor 9 yi} aca dpremoiov re Kai dppodi- 
ciov rat vuphaiov év Gdoeow avbéov mhégs Td word Sia rh evvdpiav. Paus. 
5. 15, 6 (within the hippodrome of the Altis) Nuppay Bopids ds 
"Axunvas xadotow. Ib. 5. 14, 10 mpos ra Tepever rod TéAomos .. . 
Movoay kai efegis rovrwr Nuppav éeore Bapss. Cf. vol. 3, Demeter, 
R. 118 (wineless offerings to Nymphs), At the village Herakleia: 
Paus. 6. 22, 7 mnyn S€ éxdidotca és tov morapov Kal vypdav éatu iepov ext 
TH TITY] 

1” Arcadia: Paus. 8. 38, 9 Tod Avkaiov ra mpds ris dperov yi 4 
Geoaia’ of S€ AOpwror pddiora of ravtn vipbyy thy Ceoday ayovow ev 
ttzy (Theisoa with other Arcadian nymphs carved on the altar of 
Athena Alea at Tegea). 


The islands. 


"® Thasos: sacrifice to the Nymphs, Charites, and Apollo Nupdy- 
yérns, vide vol. 4, Apollo, R. 2748. 


109 Lesbos : Hesych. s, 0. "Evrnoiddes, Nupdat rapa AcoBioss. 
"° Mykonos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 625 At Amepav@ wat Geais 


La + x a . ~ 
Novpas Prhovpevos Nevexpdryns kal Pidokdijs brép rav iSlev mdvrev Kate- 


oxetacay (late period). Dittenb. Syl. 373. 35. 

™ Kos: Paton and Hicks, 44 roide eorepavaedny dpyetoavres xal ra 
iepa €xyOvcavres kata ra mdtpia rais Nupdats Kal de€duevor ros pudéras 
dkies ray Oeav. 

™ Astypalaia: C.Z. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 199 [Nuphay xlai vopiow 


Bcod, féve, rdvbe xadiay . . . aly:Bdta roide Oeod répevos, 
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8 Naxos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 9, p. 500 Nupdeov Muxiéov (? fourth 
century B. c.). 

4 Paros: Kaibel, Zpigr. Graec. Add. 828% Bapdv dSoproddpov rais 
Noppaoiy p? dvéOnxev (Roman period). 

15 Samos: Hesych. s.v. *Aory Nupdewv’ rv Sdyov "Avaxpéwr, Cf. 
vol. 4, Apollo, R. 21. 

116 Siphnos: C.J. G. Add. 2423 © Nucor iepdv (sixth century B.c.). 

u7 Thera: C.Z. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. ‘Thera,’ 378 ‘YANéwv Nopga... 
Boral? od« dropopd (third century B.c.?). Cf. 2. 377 Avpdvey (?) Nopas 

8 Rhodes: for the Nvpdat Tedywias, vide vol. 1, Hera, R. 69. 

u9 Crete: vide Hermes, Geogr. Reg. s.v. ‘Crete’ Cf. the cult of 
the Mnrépes in Crete, vol. 3, p. 385, R. 382 

199 Cyprus: Hesych. s. v. Evdyides’ ui Nopgat, ev Kump. 

Asia Minor. 

1 Troad: vide Hermes, R. 12. Paus. ro. 12, 6 (near the grave 
of the Sibyl) dap re xarepyduevov és xpivqyy Kal tév Nuppay eore ra 
aydApara, 

122 Pergamon: vide Hermes, R. 13. 

48 Knidos: vide vol. 4, Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s. 0. ‘Knidos.’ 

124 Antiocheia on the Orontes: Liban. Or. 11. 202 (p. 339 R.) 
Nuppadv lepdv otpavdpunxes Adar adyais xai kdvav xpdas Kal ypadijs atyhn 
kat vaydrov mhovr@ mavra dpOadpov émorpepov. 

125 Palestine: C. 7. G. 4616, inscr. found at village Suweida Atro- 
kpdropt Nepovg Tpaiavg Kaicapt ... rd Nuppaiov dprepwoev ... mds, 
tov dywyov Tay wddrwv. 

126 Caesarea-Philippi: Hermes, R. 10. 

1 Kyrene: vide Dionysos, R. 105. 

%8 Sicily: Athenae. p. 250 A @€ous Gyros xara Zixehiav Ovolas moveio Oat 
xara Tas olkias rais Nupcats xai wept ra dydApata mavvvyifew peOvoxopevors 
épxeiabai re wept tas Oeds (from Timaios). Types of Nymphs common 
on coins of Sicily, vide Brit. Afus. Cat. ‘ Szcily’: e.g. at Thermai 
Himeraiai, 73. p. 240, female head with short horns bound with reeds, 
on reverse three simulacra with Pan dancing before them; Gardner, 
River-Worship, p. 44, interprets them as three nymphs of the springs 
(circ. 400 B. C.). 

2 Italy: Anton. Liber. 31 (from Nikandros) in the land of the 
Messapioi rd iepdv trav Nuppav (av "Emyndlov), 6 &€ rémos dvopdtera 
Nupday re xai raidor. 
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CULTS OF THE HORAI 


180 Athens: vide vol. 4, Apollo, 241 (participation in the Thar- 
gelia): Auxo, Thallo, Hegemone, in the oath of the Epheboi, vol, 1, 
Athena, R. 25 ¢: Pandrosos Athena, R. 26, Athenae. 656 A ’A@nvaior 
8, ds dnote SASsxopos, tats "Qpars Gdovres odx drtaaw adr Efovor ta xpéa. 
Cf. infra, R. 134. 

131 Argos: Paus. 2. 20, 5 “Qpap tepdv éotw. 

182 Megalopolis: 2d. 8. 31, 3, [in the temple of the Meydha: Beal] keirac 
tpdmela , , . emetpyaopevat te én’ adry dvo ré ciow “Opa Kal éyov Lav 
ciptyya kat "AmddAav xibapifov. “Eore 8€ Kat émiypappa ém’ avrois civat 
opas Oey ray mporav. 

88 Elis: altar near Aphrodite’s in the Altis, vide vol. 2, Aphrodite, 
R. 34%. Cf. 26. R. 94 for their association with Aphrodite: with 
Demeter, vol. 3, Demeter, R. 33°. 


CULTS OF THE CHARITES 


14 Paus. 9. 35, I tov S€ EreoxAéa A€yovow of Botwrot Xdpiow dvOpdrov 
Oicat mpOrov, Kat Ore pev tpeis elvat Xdpiras xateornoaro toacw, dydpara 
8€ ofa ero abrais ob prmpovetovow' eret Aaxedatpdviol ye etvar Xdpiras 
v0 kat Aaxedaipova iSpicacOat rov Tavyérns aclvy ards, cat dvépara béacba 
KAnrav kat bdeway... . tysdor yap éx madaod Kat ’AOnvaioe Xdpiras A’ED 
kat ‘Hyeudrny' ro yap ths Kaprots éorw ob Xdpiros GAN "Qpas gvoua. tH 
b€ érépa rév ‘Qpdv vépovew Spod 77 Tavdpsam tipas of ’AOnvaior, Gado 
Thy Oedv dvopdfovres. mapa dé ’Ereoxhéovs Tob "Opxopeviov paddvres tpioiv 
76n vopitopey Xdprow evyerOa. ... kai "AOnvnot mpd tis és tiv dxporodw 
€oddou Xdperds ciat kai abrat rpeis’ mapa S€ adrais rederqy dyovow és tois 
moAdovs andéppntov. Cf. Athena, R. 25°. 

185 Orchomenos in Boiotia, vide vol. 1, p. 17, R.13. Strab. 414 
*EreoxAjs b€, rv Bacthevodvter év "Opxoperg tis, Xapirav lepdv iSpvodpevos 
nporos. Pind. O/. 14. 1 Kaduolar bddrav Aaxoioat aire vaiere KadNi@dov 
pay, & Aumapas doidipor Bacierae Xaperes "Opxopevod, wadarydvov Muvvay 
érioxowot. Schol. Il. 9. 381 wodd 82 rovre |’ OpyoperG| mapdxerrar medion, 
el motds earw “Edopés, mAnpes moddav dyabav, bv rats éxeioe tipwpéevas 
Xdpioe wéprovow of mepiowxo. C.L.G. Sept. 3207 Botwrot ray rpiroda 
dvéOexay tis Xapiregc: xatray pavreiay TS ’AnddAwvos (third century B.C.). 
Cf. 26. 3196-3197, list of victors and contests (all musical or poetical) 
in the Xapernora (second century B.c.). ? Delphoi: Schol. Pind. O/. 14.16 
mapa TH Ardhdavi hos xabeLerba ras Xdprras Sta Thy mpds abrav oixedrqta. 
€y your Aergois éni ris Seftas elow iSpupévas row ’AmdAXovos. 
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35a Elateia: vide vol. 4, Poseidon, R. 32 Xdperes in enfranchisement 
contract, 

#6 Athens: vide supra, R. 134. Cf. Hermes, R. 21%, vol. 2, 
Artemis, R. 73; associated with Hekate and Hermes on the Akropolis, 
vol. 2, Hekate, R. 15; with Demos, after third century B.c.; temple 
of Demos and Charites north of Theseum, vide Delt. Arch. 18091, 
p- 43, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, pp. 346,350. C.J.A. 2. 467, epheboi 
inscr., circ. 100 B.C. KaANlepnoavres peta Tod KoopyTOU Kal TOU lepéws TOU 
Ajpou Kat tév Xapirev—their temenos the depository of decrees of 
thanks, e.g. C. ZA. 4. 385°, 432%, 20. At Eleusis: vide vol. 3, 
Demeter, R. 176. ? In the cave of Vari on Hymettos, in the dedication 
of Archidemos, Xdpiro(s), fifth century B.c., vide vol. 4, Apollo, R. 20. 
Cf. Eph. Arch. 1895, p. 109 (late inscr. from Eleusis) iepeds ovyxdjrov 
‘Pépns kai Anpou xai Xapirev. Cf. vol. 2, Aphrodite, R. 117% (Charites 
associated with Aphrodite ‘Hyepdvy rot Anpov, circ. 200 B.c.). Inscrip- 
tion, ?from Attica, mentioned in Arch. Anz. 1904, p. 32 Atonaia 
‘Hodacriwvos rH ‘Apiorn lepeta tijs *AOnvas BovAaias xat t&v Xapitav. 

187 Argos: vide vol. 1, Hera, R. 17°. Cf. Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, 
Num. Comm. Paus. Pl. I, xi. 

188 Hermione : vide supra, R. 28. 

138 Sparta: vide supra, R. 134. Paus. 3. 18, 6, on the road to 
Amyklai (on the bank of the stream Tiaca) Xapirap éorip iepdv, baévvas 
kat KAnras, cada 8) kat "Arkady énoincev. iSpicacda dé Aaxedaipova 
Xdprow évradba 74 lepdv Kai O€o0a ra dvdpara Fynvrat, Lb. 3. 14, 6 mpoed- 
Odure 86 dr ToD Apépov Atookovper iepdv kai Xapirwv, 

149 Arcadia: (?) Tegea, vide Hermes, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tegea. Megalo- 
polis, Paus. 8. 34, 3 éuod 8¢ abrais (rais Edpevicr) xai Xdpiot Ovew vopifovar. 

Ml Elis: Paus. 6. 24, 6 (vide vol. 2, Aphrodite, R. 94) gore 8€ xai 
Xdptow fepov nai Edava émixpuoa ra és eobijra, mpdcwna 8é kal yeipes kal 
wé8es iBov Aevxov® Exovor BE Hy pev aitay fddov, dotpdyahov dé 7 péon, 
kal 4 Tpiry KAdva od péyay pupoims ... trav Xapiray b€ ev SefiG ayadpa 
éorw “Eparos. éarnke Sé kat éxt Bdbpov rod av’rov. In the Altis altar 
of Dionysos and the Charites, near one of the Muses and Nymphs. 
Cf. Dionysos, R. 34°. 

“3 Pharai in Messenia: Collitz, Dralect-Jnschr. 4673, rock-inscrip- 
tions (a) Wari, Xapirecor: (4) Kopgudra avi (sixth century B.c.). 

The islands. 

4s Thasos: vide vol. 4, Apollo, R. 2748, 


™4 Delos: Apollo, R. 225. 
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45 Paros: Apollod. 3.15, 7 d6ev ért kat Seipo xapis adday kai orepdvev 
év Tldp@ Gbovor rats Xdpiot (explained by the story of Minos’ sacrifice 
and the death of Androgeos). Cf. C.J. G. 2325 Atroxpdropt Kaioape 
be ZeBaors .. . "AwoAdoddpou iepéws rv Xapirwv da Biov (inscr. from 
the Kyklades, ? from Paros). 

“6 Thera: Arch. Anz. 1899, p. 182 Kapirev inscribed on rock 
near shrine of Apollo Karneios (? seventh century B.c.). 

7 Smyrna: vide vol. 2, Artemis, R. 137°. 


“8 Caria: vide R. 243. Association of the Charites with Aphrodite, 
vide vol. 2, Aphrodite, R. 94; with Hermes, vide Hermes, R. 81. 


CULTS OF PAN 


Arcadia: vide vol. 3, Demeter, R. 39; Hermes, Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
‘ Arcadia-Kyllene,’ vol. 3, p. 379, R. 3, vol. 4, Apollo, R. 5. 
4° Dion. Halic. 1. 32 "Apxdot yap Ocdv dpxaidrardés re Kal ripidraros 
é Ildy, 
18 Theokr. Jd. 7. 106: 
xel pév radr’ Epdos, & Hav pide, py ti te aides 
*Apkadixol oxihraow ind mhevpds te Kal Spous 
tavixa paoriadoev, dre xpéa ruTOa mapein. 
1 Ov. Mast. 2. 271: 


Pana deum pecoris veteres coluisse feruntur 
Arcades; Arcadiis plurimus ille iugis. 

Testis erit Pholoe, testes Stymphalides undae, 
Quique citis Ladon in mare currit aquis, 

Cinctaque pinetis nemoris iuga Nonacrini, 
Altaque Cyllene, Parrhasiaeque nives. 

2 Mount Lykaion: Paus. 8. 38, 5 “Eore 8€ vy TH Avkaig Mavds re 
iepav kat wept aitd Gdoos déSpev, nat immddpopds te Kai mpd abrovd orddtov, 
76 5€ dpyaiov Trav Avxaiay ijyov tov dyava evraida. Eph. Arch. 1905, 
p. 167, inscriptions found in the hippodrome containing list of victors 
and contests, records dated both émt fepei 1 Tavds and ént lepet rod 
Ards (latter part of fourth century p.c.). Ash. Afitth. 1908, p. 66, 
dedications found in Pan-temple r@ Ido. Lact. Plac. ad Stat. Zhed. 
2. 206 In Lycaeo templum est Panos, in quo natus asseritur. Porph. 
De Antr. Nymph, 20 omdaa roivwy kat dvrpa tév madaordrav mpiv kat 
vaots emwojcat Oeois dhootouvray . . . ev ’Apkadia S€ SeAnvy kat Tavi Avreip 
kai €v Ndfo Atoviog. Cf. Schol. Theocr. Jd. 1. 123 Avxaiou’ dpos ris 
*Apradias . .. év @ pavreiov Lavds. 
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8 Near Lykosoura: Paus. 8. 37, 11 (from the temple of Despoina) 
GvaBnoy 81a kdipaxos és iepoy Tavés* memoinrat 5€ kai aroa és 1d iepov kai 
Gyalpa ob péya’ Oedy 8€ Gpoiws rois Suvutwrdrais Kal TouT@ péreotTe TH 
Tlavi dvéparav te edyas ayew és rédos kai dmoia Eoxey arodotvat rovnpois. 
mapa tovte tO Mavi wip of ore drooBevvipevoy kalera, Déyerar S€ os 
Ta ért madatérepa Kai pavrevorro obros 6 beds. Lb. 8. 38, II THs Avxocavpas 
b€ dor ev SefiG Népea Spy xadovpeva, cai Tavds te iepov ev avrois ore 
Nopiov, xal rd yxopiov dvopd{ovot MéAmetay, 16 amd tis auptyyos péAos 
évravéa Tavis etipeOjvas déyorres. 

1 Mt. Mainalion : Paus. 8. 36, 8 ré 3¢ dpos 7d MawvéAtov fepdy pddtora 
elvat Ilavds vopifovor, Cf. 2b. § 7 adda re épeima Tepatbéwy xai tepov 
Aeimerat Havds. 

8% Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 30, 3 (in the peribolos of temple of Zeus 
Lykaios) dyaApa Tavis \iBov merompévov® éwixAnors b€ wes eoriv aire, Hv 
re érikAnow yevécOar TG Mavi drs vipdys Zudyns déeyover (the MS. reading 
Zwéets is proved as against the emendation Oirées by the in- 
scription from Bassai mentioning Hap 6 Suw0ets, vol. 4, Apollo, R. 103; 
vide Deubner in Rhein. Aus. lix, p. 473): 26. 8. 30, 7 Meyadordiras bé 
aitd&t @xodounpeva coti ta dpyxeia, dpiOpdy olknpara & . . . Kat év érépw 
xaAxovs lay amnyvatcs émixAnow Skodeiras’ perexopicOy 8€ amd Adpov rov 
Skodeira. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Peloponnese, p. 188, Pl. XXXV. 10, coin- 
type B.c. 234-146, obv. head of Zeus: rev. Pan naked, horned, seated 
on rock with lagobolon, on his knee eagle. 2. p. 173, on coinage 
of Epaminondas’ Arcadian confederacy, Pan horned, naked, seated 
on rock. 

188 In Tegea: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1901, p. 276 Tavis Aveeiov TWpoxa- 
Onyérov (? second century A.D.). Paus. 8. 53, 11 "Ex Teyéas d¢€ idvre és 
ry Aaxouriy fore pev Bwpos ev dptepG ths 6800 Tavds, éort 8€ xat 
Aveaiov Aids. dedrerat 8¢ Kal Oepédta icpdv. Jb. 8.54, 4 (on the road 
to Thyrea) daBdvri 8& rév Tapdrny kai mpoedOovre atabious Séxa Tavs 
éorw fepoy kai mpos aire Spis, iepd Kai atry rod Tavis. 

* 187 Paus. 8.54, 6 (on Mount Parthenion) ards éorw icpéy, &vba bidimnidy 
havivas roy UWava ai eineiv ra mpos adréy "A@nvaioi re ai xata Taira 
Teyearat Néyovet. 

88 Psophis: Paus. 8. 24, 4 Eyer S€ ras myyas 6 *EpipavOos év spe 
Aapreig’? 16 8€ Spos rovro iepoy eivar Havds A€yerat. Cf. Imhoof-Blumer— 
Gardner, Num. Comm. Paus. p. 101 (Pan on coins, Geta). 


189 Heraia: Paus. 8. 26, 2 gor: Sé xat vads ev TH “Hpaia Mavs . . . 
Cf. Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘ Pelop.’ p. 182, young Pan, horned, standing 


with hand on hip and foot on rock, holding spear. 
FARNELL, V Hh 
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10 Aule: Ael. Wat. An. 11. 6 ’Ev Apxadia 8¢ ydpa éeoriv fepdy Tavds: 
AtA} TO xdp@ TO Svopa, Oixoiv daa dv evravOoi trav Cowv Karapvyn 
Gomep obv ixéras 6 Oeds 8¢ aldods dywv elra pévror cde tiv peyiorm 
oernpiay aura. 

7 Elis: in the Altis of Olympia. Paus. 5.15, 6 Taxys éoriv "Ayadis 
Bods xai Tavds re xai "Adpodirns. 1b, § 8”Eors 8€ mpd rod Kadovpévov 
Genxodeavos otknpa’ Tovrou b€ ev yovia Tod olknparos Mavis iSpurar Boyds. 
Jb. § 9 (within the Prytaneion) Hapés éorw ev defta ris éoddou Bopds. 


Messene: vide supra, R. 142, 


1 Laconia (?). Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, of. ci#. p. 61, coin-type 
(Roman Imp.). Pan on basis beside Apollo Kdpveos, 


8 Argolis: vide Dionysos, 1038 Cf. Kratinos, Frag. Inc. 22 
xaip’ & xpvadxepws BaBaxra Kpov 
Tlay THedacyixdy “Apyos euBarevov. 

st Epidauros: Cavvadias, Fouzlles d’ Epidaur. no. 56 ‘Iapeds "Api- 
otapyxos muphdpos Aapordijs avi dvéOnxev (? first century B.c.). 

6 Troizen: Paus. 2. 32, 6 Karidvrav 8& adrddev Aurnpiov Mavs éorw 
iepév* Tportnviav yap rois tas dpxas éxovow erkev dyeipara, a elyev deeow 
Aowmod wiewavros, 

16 Sikyon: vide supra ‘ Helios, R.26. Paus, 2. 10,2 és d€ ri 
*Aodymeiov emtovat Kal’ éxdtepov ris éaddou TH pév Tlavds xaOnpevoy cyadpd 
eon, rH O€ "Aprepts €aryxev, 

“T Attica: Athens (vide Hermes, R. 10: Dionysos 69 f). 

® Herod. 6. 105 (referring to story of Pheidippides and his meeting 
with Pan) xat ratra pév AOnvaiot, xaracravrey aict ed dn ray mpnypd- 
tev, morevoarres elvat ddnOéa, Bpvoavro td TH AxpowdAt Tavis ipdy, xat 
avrov amd tavrns THs dyyeNins buoinos émereinat Kat Aapmade Adoxovrat, 

b Eur. Jon, 492 & Mavis Oaxqpara xat mapavdi{ovca mérpa puxadect 
Maxpais, iva xopots oreiBovor rodoiv ’Aypavdou xdpa tplyova... Lb. 938 
olf Oa Mavis ddura xai Bwpoi wédas (for the exact position of the cave 
of Pan on the Akropolis, vide £ph. Arch. 1897, p. 18: cf. Imhoof- 
Blumer—Gardner, of. cz#. pp. 128-129, Pl. Z. II-VII, cave of Pan 
indicated on coins of Antonine period showing Akropolis). 


© Lucian, Ais xarnyop. 10 dis 4 rpls rod grovs dvudures émide£dpevor 
tpayov evopyw Ovovoi pot . . . elra evwxotvrat Ta Kpéa, 
4 Gedy Arad, 4, 1 dopey ye air@ [Mavi] Evopyw rpdyov eri 76 


onnAaoy dyovres vba Eoryke. 
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© Clem. Alex. 675 Pott. O¢oms .. . 6 rpayids . . . hyo &8€ Tes 
ypaov (sacrifice of milk, cheese, honey, wine) xara ray cay Hav Sixepos 
ridepat Bopdv ayiov. ? Worshipped with Mother of the Gods, vol. 3, 
p. 383, R. 19. 

f Suidas s.v. Mavxg@ Aciyart . . . 7H dé Tart edberay dpyidtew ai 
yuvaixes pera Kpavyyjs, Kal Mévavdpos ev AvoxdA@ otwny yor toite ro 
6 | od Seiv mpoorévat, 

18 In Psyttaleia: Paus, 1. 36, 2 Havds d¢ ws éxaorov eruye édava 
menompéva, Li, Mag. s.v. “Axrios (p. 54) deriov rov Mava Oedkpiros 
cipneey . . . 46 ent rais dxrais tnd rev ddtéwv iSpupévos. dypeutis yap 6 
Gebs év "AGnvais Tipepevos (doubtful titles). Cf. Aesch. Pers. 447. 

169 ? On the banks of the Ilissos: Plat. Phaedr. 279 B ’Q ire Tay 


Te Kal Ado door THde Goi, Soinré poe Kad@ yeverOat ravdobev. 


170 In cave of Vari on Hymettos: C./. A. 1. 429 Wavés (fifth 
century inscr.). Strab. p. 398 mepi d¢ "Avdpdvordy eort kat rd Maveiov, 

171 On Parnes: vide Hermes, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica. Cf. Aelian, 
*Aypotk. Emtor, 15 Ovo toivwy r@ Mavi kai udaciov tovs pddiora emiry- 
Selous és thy lepovpytay mapakadd, 

Oropos: vide supra, R. 68. 

12 Boiotia: Thebes, vide vol. 3, p. 379, R. 2, 3. ?On Mt. 
Kithairon: vide supra, R. 102». Lebadeia: supra R. ro24. 

173 Phokis: the Corycian cave, vide supra, R. ror. Bull. Corr. 
Fell. 1900, p. 881, Hpurdmes Mavi (inscr. third century B.c.). 

14 Akarnania: Anaktorion, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Corinth, p. 115, 
Pan as subordinate figure with Athena on fourth-century coins. 
Cf the @addds on coins of Alyzia behind the head of Athene, 72d. p. 114. 

15 Macedonia: on coins of Aigai (392~390 B.c.) young Pan horned, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Macedon, p. 168; on coins of Pella, 74. p. go 
(second century B.c.); of Thessalonika, p. 109 (second century B.c.). 

178 Pantikapaion : Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Thrace,’ p. 4, wild bearded head 
of Pan with pointed ears on fourth century coins; p. 5, youthful head 
of Pan. Phanagoria: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Pontus,’ p. 3, Pan on third 
century B.C. coins. 

17 Thasos: Conze, Rese, p. 11, Taf. vii. 2, artificial grotto cut in 
the Akropolis with representation of Pan and goats, proving state-cult, 
fourth century B.c. 

17 Kos: Schol. Theokr. 7. 130 9 va dvopa modews, ad’ ob Kai 
vgs "Ardddov cai Hav. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 199 Tvaria Zexovda 
rov Tava tO Sypeo tov ‘Inmariov dveOnxe, 


Hh2 
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1m Rhodes: C.l.G. Ins. 1, n. 24 1rd Tdveroy rd mapa tH Seppia 
*Apréurt. Jahrb. d. d. Inst. 1886, p. 158, terra-cotta of ithyphallic 
daimon with cloven hoof and head of ox or goat holding drinking: 
cup or cornucopia found in grave in Rhodes, ? Pan. 


180 Amorgos: Head, His#, Num. p. 409, coin-type of Aigiale, fourth 
century 8.c., Aigipan seated, cross-legged, playing the syrinx. 
81 Astypalaia: vide supra, R. 112. 


Asia Minor. 
182 Phokaia: Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Ionia,’ pp. 408-409, youthful Pan, head 
with short horns, pointed ears, and ivy-wreath, fourth century 3. c. 


88 “Magnesia ad Maeandrum: 2%. p. 167, Pan with kalathos and 
branch in each hand before lighted altar (coin-type of Caracalla). 


18 >? Ephesos: Achill. Tat. 8. 6 ‘Opés rourt ro dAgos rd xatémw roi 
ved’ évOad? éott anndaov amdppnrov yuraki, xabapais 8 eiceAOovoas ovk 
Gréppnrov mapOeros. "Avdxerrat 8€ cipryE . . . ravryy oby ray cuptyya 
gpacw dvabeivas pév evOdde trav Wava . . . xpévm & dorepov xapitera rd 
xepiov 7H ‘Apréwd: (the syrinx used in an ordeal of chastity). Altar from 
Ephesos in British Museum with Pan armed carved in relief. 


™4a Caria: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Caria,’ p. 127, coin-type 437-400 B.c., 
head with pointed ears and horns. ? Pan or local daimon. 


eb Lykia: Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘ Lycia, p. 36, youthful horned head of 
Pan on fourth century coins. 


ie Cilicia, in Corycian cave: vide Hermes, Geogr. Reg. s. v. Cilicia. 


1% Palestine. Caesarea-Panias, near the source of the Jordan: 
Joseph. ’Apxatod. 15. 10, 3. C. LT. G. 4537 umép cornpias tay Kupiov 
Atroxpardépav . . . Otarépos . . . lepets cod Tavds, rHv xupiay Néweow 
kai Tov . . . Tehectoupynbévta onxdv aitis. Cf. Hermes, R. rr. 

86 Sicily. Messana: Head, frst. Num. p. 135, coin-type 420-396 
B.c., Pan seated on rock, holding a lagobolon and caressing a hare. 

St Ttaly. Pandosia: Head, Mest. Num. p. 90, coin-type circ. 400 
B.c., Pan(?) seated naked on rock, carrying two spears?, with dog 
lying below, before a Herme. On coins of Salapia, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
‘ {taly,” p. 145; Metaponton, p. 264. ? Temple of Pan on the Krathis 
river. Philostephanos, frag. 25 (Miiller, #. H. G. vol. 3) “Aeriov .. 
&s dyot DAoorépavds ore Uavés iepov mAnoiov Kpaéidus. 

*8 Macedonia: Schol. Eur. Rhes. 347 (from Marsyas éy rots Maxe- 
Sovxois) eoriv lepdv ris KNeods ev ‘Audimdder Wpubév dwévavra tou ‘Pyoov 
punpelov éni Adshou rivds. 
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CULTS OF THE MUSES 


(Vide Apollo, R, 228, vol. 4.) 
18 Helikon. 
® Strab. p. 410 (vide supra, R. 102*) e€ o& rexpaipotr’ dv res Opaxas 
elvat rods Tov “EXK@va tais Moveats xabtepocavras, of kal ray THeepida Kai Td 


AciBnOpov kai thy Tiprdecay rais avrais Oeais avéderkay, 


b Cf. Hes. Theog. 52 
Movoa ’Odvpmiddes, xotpar Atds Aiyidyxoto, 
Tas év Teepig Kpovidn tréxe tmarpi peyeioa 
Mynpootmy, youvoow *Edevbjpos pedeovea. 
9 & érex’ évvéa xovpas spdppovas. . . . 

¢ Paus. 9. 29, 1 Gioat S€ ev ‘EXicam Movoas mparous Kai erovopdacat 
170 8pos tepay efvat Movodv "EqudArny xai ’Qrov Aéyovat, 

© Jb. § 5 év ‘EXtxOue 8€ mpds 7d Gdgos idvre ray Movody ev dpiotepa pev 
9 Ayavinnn mny?. 

4 Jb. ch. 30, § 1, nine statues of the Muses there, three by Kephis- 
sodotos, three by Strongylion, three by Olympiosthenes. 

e Zé. ch. 31, § 3 Weptorxotar dé cai dv8pes 7d dAcos Kal éopriy re evravba oi 
Oconteis kai dyava &yovot Movaeia’ ayovar 8é kai rH "Epwrt, GOAa ob povorxijs 
pdvoy GAG cal GOAnrais TiOévres. 

f Plut. p. 748 F ’Ev ‘Eduxdm mapa rais Movoas... ta "Eporixd Ocomtéwv 
dydvrav’ ayovot yap ayGva mevraernpixdy, Somep xat rais Movoais, xai re 
"Eport pidoripos mavu kat hapmpas, 

& Bull. Corr. Hell.1895, pp- 314-316 (decree of the artists of Dionysos 
concerning the reorganization of the Movoeia, circ, 250 B.C.) ‘O 
Oupedxds Gydv orepavirns mparov eyévero . . . THs wodews TaY Ocoméwy 
mpoxexeipioperns tov dyava tov év Te “EdixGve yerdpevoy tais Movcas ore- 
avirny elvar tov Gopedixdy, rév Te TV adAnray Kai adApday xai xBapioray Kai 
xBappdav kai erav month Kai Gros... curmpecBetooat mepi Tovrea... Kabas 
rai év Trois Eumporbev xpdvas. Cf. 23. p. 324, inscr. containing reply of 
Athenian state [= C.J.G. 1735] 6 dipor 6 "AOnvaiey arodéxerat Tov 
dyéva tov Ovpedixdy dv ridnow 9 mds TOY Geom ear tais Movoas orepavitny 
iconvbiov. Vide pp. 328-346, series of inscriptions concerning the dyaves 
from third century B.c. to third century a.p. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902, 
pp. 129-133, bases of statues of nine muses with distiches by the poet 
Honestus containing their names and functions, and with dedica:ion 
Gaonlees Moons ‘EXtxonddecc: (first century B.c.). Ch C.1.G. Sepe. 
1796-1805. C.L.G. Sept. 1788 Sdérnpos ’Arraho Tlepyapers dvéOeke 
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Trav yav ts Maons tis “Edtxauddecot iapav etyev ey tov mdvra xpdvov 
(earlier part of second century z.c.). Cf. inscr., C. Z. G. 3067, of the 
Atovicov rexviras of Teos mentioning their services rois dyaot rois rod 
*AndédNwvos Tod Lvéiov cat rév Movoay ray ‘EXiconddev ... ev Geonlas 
d€ Trois Movceioes (second century Bs. c.). 

h Larfeld, Syll. Inser. Boeot. 243 Gpos ras yas ras iupas Tay ovvOuTdwv 


ran Moody Eiciodeior. 


Near Chaironeia: Plut. Vez. Sull. 17 13 Movociov. Koroneia: 
vide supra, R. 1028 ? Orchomenos: vide Dionysos, R. 75. 


* Delphi: vide Apollo, R. 229, vol. 4. Plut. 402 C Movoay yap 
jw lepdv évradéa wept thy dvanvoyy rod vdparos, Sev éxpavro mpds re ras 
AowBas 7H Tart rovTw ds yor Zyevidys 

“EvOa xepviBeoow dpverat 

Movoav xaddtxépov trévepbev dyvdv vdap. 
Cf. pp. 744-748 (Quaest. Conviv. 9. 14, §§ 2-4, three Muses at Delphi, 
? vty, wéon, trary). 

™ Athens (vide supra, R. 20) on the Ilissos: Paus. 1. 19, 5 
Movedv Boyds én’ aire dorw Etkoorddev (so also Apollodoros, vide 
Steph. Byz. s.v, Ikiwods). Jb. 1, 25, 8 fore Sé vrds tod mepiBddrov rod 
dpxaiov 7d Movaciov, dmavrixpd tis dxporddews déhos. In Akademeia: 
vide Hermes, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Athens. Aesch. x. Tepapy. § 10 (6 
vopoberns mpoordrre) mept Movoeiwy ev trois didackadelors, C. L.A. 1. 273 
(inscr. fifth century B.c. concerning temple accounts) Movoay. C.I.A. 
3- 286 (on seat in theatre) iepeds Movody, 


"8 Megara: vide Apollo, R. 227, vol. 4. Paus, 1. 44, 6 kal ev ra 


site a : ae, , 
va@ T@ wAnTiov Movwas Kat xadkovv Aia énoinge Avourmos. 


M Sikyon: Plut. 746 E Sxvévor rév rpidv Movody piav Wodupddecav 
kadovot, 


*% Troizen: Plut. p. 150 A fepeds trav "Apdadlav Movodr, ds 6 madaids 


*ApSados iSpicato 5 Tportqros. Paus. 2. 31, 3 ob méppo S€ iepdv Movody 
€ort* moujoa S€ Edeyov attd “Apdadov maida ‘Hgaiotou' kai aiddy re etpety 
vopifovat tov “Apdadov rotrov kai ras Moveas dn’ adtod kadovow *Apdaridas 

++ TOU Movociov d€ ob méppo Bouds éoriw dpyaios, “Apdddov Kat todror, ds 


. , Bae 9 
Gaow, dvaGevros. ent 8€ air@ Movoats kai “Yavq Otovor. 


6 Arcadia: Megalopolis, vide Apollo, R. 230 A (vol. 4). Trape- 
zous, vide Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia. 


\t Sparta: Plut. Vet. Lyk. 21 ev rais pdyats mpoebvero rais Moveats 6 
Baoirets. 


198 


Elis: Olympia, vide supra, p. 14. 
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1% Chios: C.Z. G. 2214 otSe évixay ray re maidov cat tév épynBeav Kat 
Tay véwy Tovs Tepevous dydvas Kai Zomeaav tTais re Movoas Kai rp ‘Hpakdet 
dro ris mporddou ths 8edopévys xara Td Ynhiopa Tod Sypov. 

200 Thera?: C./. G. 2448 16 Moveeioy in will of Epikteta. 


*1 Lesbos: Clem. Protrepi. 27 Pott. (legend about Megaklo, 
daughter of Makar). 


8 Crete: Aptera, Steph. Byz. s.v. dé ris ray Movody kat Sepnvev 
eptdos ris &v rH Movoeio mAnciov ris Tédews . . . ‘yevouErns. 


203 Lydia: Steph. Byz. s.v. TéppnSos ... Nuppav ds xai Movoas Avdoi 
kadoiot, Caria, vide R. 243 K. 


2 Teos: vide Hermes, R. 74. 


205 Alexandreia: C.J. G. 4724 vewxdpos tov Meyddov Zapdmidos trav ev 
Movceig cetroupévar Gredav pirocdpwr. Cf. 4748 and sor4. 


CULTS OF ERINYES, EUMENIDES, SEMNAI THEAI 
(Vide vol. 3, p. 307, Ge, R. 3: vol. 3, p. 333, R- 110.) 
6 Macedon: Hesych. s.v.’Apavriow "Epwiot, Maxeddves. 


2% Boiotia: Haliartos-cult of Mpagidixa, legend of TAdacca ’Epwis, 
on Mt. Tilphousion, vide Demeter, R. 41, vol. 3, p. 3215 cf p. 55. 
Photius, s.v. Upagtdinn’ Oeds fs xepadrny pdvov pvovro. . « « Auoviioros b€ 
ev kriveaw, ‘Qytyov Ovyarépas, "ANxopeviav, Och£wiar, Addida. Hesych. 
5.U. Tipagidixn . . . ra dydApara Keparas yiverOa xai ra Oipata dpoiws. 
Paus. 9. 33, 3 ‘Adtapriots 8€ dorw ev imaidpp Gav icpdv as TpagéSixas 
kadodow éevrada curdovar pév, morodvrat 8€ odx emiSpopov tov Spxov. ravracs 
pév eort mpds TG Sper 7d Trrpovatg rd iepdv' ev “AMdpro b€ eioe vaol, Kai 
odin ov dydhpara Eveotty, obk Spoos Erect. Cf. Paus. 3. 22, 2 (near 
Gythion in Laconia) Mevédaos de "Thiov Adv... dyadpa GériBos nal Geas 
IpagiSixas idpicaro éyyis tis Meyovirios. Thespiai: C. Z. G. Seps. 1783, 
inscription on stone Etpevider. 

a8 Attica: Athens, cult of Zepvai deat. 

a Thuc. 1. 126 xaOe{opévous d€ twas kai emt rav cepvay Bewy év Trois 
Bopois év ri wapddp dvexpyoarro. Cf. Plut. Vet. Sol. 12. 

b Diog. Laert. 1, § 112 [‘Empevidys| iSpucaro kai map’ *AGnvaios rd 
icpby tév Zepyav Oedv. 

e Paus. 1. 28, 6 (vol. 3, p. 377, Hades-Plouton, R. 13) rois 3¢ 


dydduaow ore rovtas Exeatw ovdev HoPepdy, odre dca @Ada keira Sear 
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trav tnoyaiav.... 1b. § 7 fort 8€ Kai évrés tot meptBdAou papa Oidéimodos. 
Lb. 7. 25, 1 (Dodonaean xpyopés reputed ancient) 
@pafeo 8 *Apedy te mayov Bopovs te Ovades 
Evpevidor. 
d Aesch, Zum. 834: 
moddAjjs 8€ xopas riod’ er dxpobina 
66n mpd maidev Kai yapndiov rédovs 
gxove’ és del rdv8? érawvéces Adyor, 
1028 qowixoBarras évdurois éoOnpace 
Tiare kal ro héyyos Sppdcbe mupés, 
Snas dv eihpwv Fd dpidia xOovds 
vd Aowrdy evavdporcr cuudopais mpéry. 
106 # woAAd pev 57 tov epay eAci~are 
xods 7° doivous, vnpddca pediypara, 
kat vuxricepva Seiny’ én’ eoxdpa updos 
€Bvoy, Spav ovdevds xowny Ocdv. 

® Soph. 47. 836: 

Kad® 8 dpwyods ras dei te mapOévous 
dei O épocas mdvra ray Bporois maOn, 
cepras *Epivis,.. . 

f Eur. Elec. 1270: 

Sewal pev ody Geai rod’ dyer menrAnypéva 
méyov tap’ avtoy xdopa ducovrat xOovds 
cepvov Sporoiaw cboeSes ypyornptoy. 

Vide Apollo, R. 98 (thank-offering after victory of Arginousai). 

8 C.I.A. 2. 57 mept dv réyovow of Feovres Sypooig mapa trav éx 
Nloresdaias epnpicda Qe Sjpm edEacOar pev tov KypuKa adrixa pdda Tois 
8d8exa Ocois xai rais Senvais Oeais kai rH ‘Hpakdei (362 B.C.) 

h C. L.A. 2. 57 (prayer to the Semnai with Zeus, Athena Polias, 
Demeter Kore, and the Twelve éeoi before battle of Mantineia). 


i Demosth. Or. 23, § 66 (ev péve rotre rq dtxagrnpio) .. . Sides 
(n§iacav) Eipevior xat ’Opéory of Bad8exa Geoi, 


k Deinarch. Or. 1, § 47 émtopxnxads pev ras oepvas beds év Apeio méyo 
kai tots GAdovs Geos obs exet Siduvuc Oat vopipdy éeore. 


1 Schol. Soph. 0. C. 39 Sirapyds gyoe duo adras elvat, rd re "AGhvyow 
dyddpara bv0, Tlodépwv 8€ tpeis adtds Qyot . . . Tore yap mp@rov Evpevidas 
pOjvar (Zoi pact) eipeveis ait yevopévas xpibévre vixav map’ "A@nvaioss, 
kal ddoxavrycarte aitais div peduwav ev Kapveia ris Uedorovyncov. PiAjpov 
€ 6 Kaptxds érépas gyoi ras ceuvas beds Tov Eipevidov. Lb, 489 drvora 
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ovay . . . pera yap jouxias ra iepa Sp&ot. at did roiro of awd ‘Hovyou 
Giouew adbrais kabdwep Modcuwv ev rois mpos "Eparocbevny dno otra ‘rd 
6€ rév Edrarpidav yévos od peréxes tis Ovaoias ravtns. tra ékns ‘rigs be 
mropnns tavrns ‘Hovyidar, & d) yévos dori mapa tas cepvas Beas kai thy Wye~ 
poviay €xet, kat mpoOvovra mpd Ths Ovoias Kpidv “Hovxy@’ . .. Kai KaAXipayos* 
“NypdAuae [em. yypadias?) kal rijow det pedripdeas Sumas AyTepar xaiew 
EdAaxov ‘Havyides. 

m Aesch. x. Tenapy. § 188 ypdpe: 8 év trois Wodbicpacw edyas inép 
ris médews rats Seuvais Oeats. Schol. 2b. rpeis fjoav abrar ai reydpevar 
cepval Oeal 7 Eipevides § ’Epivvies, Sv ras pev dv0 ras éxarépwbey Zxonas 6 
Tldptos memoinxev, tiv 8€ péonv Kddapts, of dé "Apeonayirat tpeis rod pnvos 
Huepas ras houas Sixas dixalov éxdorn trav Gedy piav p€épay amovepovres, Fv 
0€ ra neprdpeva adtais lepd mémava Kal yadda év ayyeot Kepapexois. pach 
pévros adrag of pév Vis eivas xai Exdrovus, of 8é Exdrovs kai Edwvipns, fv Kai 
Tv dvopalea Ont, 

n Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 41 (Pott.) rav cepvdv 'A@gynow xadovpevar 
bedy ras pév d00 Teoras éeroinrev 6 Udpws, Kddos S€, fv péony adraiv 
icropotvrat éxoveat, Tohguava Seixvivat év Th rerdpty TOv mpds Tipatov, 

© Hesych. s.v. Sevrepdmorpos’ dmeipyrat tots rotovrots elorévas és TO iepov 
Tov cepvav act Gedy. 

P Schol. Aristoph. Zgu. 1309 7d rév ‘Epwiwy iepdv, kat évraiba 8é oi 
oixérat Epevyov. 

a Kolonos: Soph, 0. C. 42 ras dv dpadcas Eipevidas & y' évOdd’ dv 
elrot eds vw" Gda 8 ddAaxod xadd (cf. 486). Jb. 89 Srov Gedy epvav 
€dpav AaBoupt. Lb. 481 mpddea offerings. 

t Phlye: altar of Zeuvai Oca‘, vide Demeter, R. 26 (vol. 3). 


29 Sikyon: Paus, 2. £1, 4 (on road to Phlious) diaBast rév "Acwndy 
éorw Gdaos mpivev Kai vads Oe@v ds "A@nvaior Sepvds, Zexvaioe b€ Evpevidas 
évopdfovar xara 3€ eros Exacrov éoprny mpepg mG ohiaw Gyovar Biovres 
mpdBara éyxipova, pedixpdre Sé omrovdp Kai dvbeow arti atepdvav ypioba 
vopifovew. coxdra O¢ cal eri r@ Boyd rav Mopar Spaow. 6 8€ ohiow ev 
traibpw Tot ddcous eativ. 

20 Argos: Ath. Mitth. 4, 1879, Pl. IX, p. 176, three votive-reliefs 
by women: one inscribed Etpeviow edyav (Collitz, Dialect.-Inschr. 3280, 
late period), with three figures of goddesses holding snakes and 
flowers. Vide Miss Harrison, Prolegom. p. 255. 

21 Arcadia: Megalopolis (on road to Messene), Paus. 8. 34, 1 
Ocdv iepdv xadovor 3€ Kai airas Tas Geds xai ray xopav thy epi rd iepoy 
Mavias’ 8oxeiv 8€ pot, Oedv Trav Eipeviduv éoriv érixAnots, kai Operrny emt 
16 Gove rhs pytpds Pagw avrdh&s pavqvas. ob méppw BE rov iepov yhs youd 
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gorw od péya, énidnpa exov AiBov merompévoy Bdxrvdov, kat 5) Kai dvopa 
te xopati ore Anxrédov prijpa. évraiOa exppova "Opéeorny yevd pevov 
Aéyouow a tis érépas tev xeipov dmoayeiv Sdxrvdov, toir@ S€ ear 
Zrepov cuvexés xopiov “Any kahovpevov, Ore eyevero ev ait Tis vdcov TO 
’Opéory ra lduara, meroinrat dé Eijpeviot kai aitdé6t iepdv, tavras tas Oeas, 
jvica tov "Opéorny exppova eueddov nonce, pac alte pavivat peAaivas* 
ds 8¢ dmépaye tov Sdervdov, tas dé adds doxeiv ot Aevkds etvai, kal abrov 
cadpovioat emi 17 Oeg, Kat obrw Tats pev evnyirev drorpéray Td phvipa abrar, 
tais dé bvee rais Nevkais. 

212 Achaia: at Keryneia, Paus. 7. 25, 7 éorlv iepov Edjpevidav' 
Bpicacba d& abrd ’Opéorny éyovar bs 8 av évradda # aipare i Gd To 
pidopare evoyos } Kat doeBis eoeAOy Oédav OedaacGat, adrixa Réyerat Seipaow 
éxrés tay hpevar yiver Oat, 

%3 Thera and Sparta (cf. supra, R. 207): Herod. 4. 149 Alyeidat 
xadeivrat, ud} peyddn év Endpry’ roice d€ ev rH Pvay rairy avdpdct, ov 
yup trépeway ta téxva, ptcavro éx Beomporiou *Epwioy rév Aalov re Kat 
Olderd8ew ipdv, Kai peta rotTo trrépewve THvTO ToUTO kat ev Onpy Teiot and 
trav dvdpav roirav yeyordos. Cf. C.I.G. Ins. 3. 367, archaic inscr. on 
rock near temple of Apollo Kdpyeos—RP SIEM = *Eptwies. 


24 Erythrai: ? Dittenb. Sy7/. 2. 600, 67 "ABAaBidy . . . emamoy (inser. 
concerning sale of priesthoods third century B.c.). ? = Eumenides. 


CuLTS OF ABSTRACT IDEAS 
(Animate or personified.) 

25 "s8nayia: vide Demeter, R. 22. Aelian. Var. Hist. 1. 27 éyerat 
év StxeXia ’Adnhayias icpov elvat, kai Scrods Anpyrpos. 

216 Aldas (cf. R. 227). Sparta: Paus. 3. 20, 10 ro 8€ dyadpa Tis 
Al8ovs, tpidxovrd mov orddia dnéxov ris médews, “Ikapiov pev dvdOnpa eivat. 
Athens: C.J. A. 3. 367 iépera Aidods (late inscr. on seat in theatre). 
Paus. 1. 17, 1 AOnvaiow d€ ev ry dyop& Kal adda éorly otk és G&mavras 
énionua kai "Edéov Bonds, @... pdvot Tipas “EAAnvav vépovow *AOnvaiot. 
Tovros 8¢ ob ra es pidavdpomiay pdvov Kabcornker, GAAd Kal Jets edoeBoiow 
Grav mdrdoy, ai yap Aidois opiot Boyds ears cai Phyns kat ‘Oppijs. 
Hesych. s.v. Aidois Bwpds. "AOnvnow ev 1H dxpowdhe. 5.0. Aidois Kat 
daias. clot Bopol mpis ro iepp. Eustath. 77, 22. 451, p. 1279 "AOnynaw 
Alois xai’AgeAetas iv Bapds mept tov tis Tohiados "AOnvas veov. 

27 aigy, statue at Eleusis: Ditt, Sy/2 757 els xpdros ‘Popns Kai dapovqy 
puotnpiav. 

28 "Aydyxn. Altar of *Avdyxn and Bia at Corinth: vide Helios, R. 25- 
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219 "Avai8era. Clem. Proér. p. 22, Pott. Empevidys "YBpews xat Ava 
dias "AORvnow avaorjoas Tobs Bopots, Cic. De Leg. 2. 11, 28 Illud 
vitiosum Athenis quod, Cylonio scelere expiato, Epimenide Crete 
suadente, fecerunt Contumeliae fanum et Impudentiae. Suidas, s. v. 
Beds. erpGro dé Kat ’AGvnow H ’Avaidera, kat iepdv Fv abras, os "Iorpos. 
Paus. 1. 28, 5 (by the court of the Areopagos) rove dpyots Aidous, ed” 
Sv éoraow Scot Sixas tréxovar kai of Sidkovres, Tov pev "¥Bpews roy dé 
*Avaideias abt&y dvopdfovat. 

79 'aod. ?Cult at Athens: Hesych. s.v. "Apas fepdv' tepsv *Apas 
"AOnynow. Aprotopdyns “Qpats, Eve dé rHv BABY Aéyew adrav evdpicar. 

%\ "Apern, State-cult at Pergamon: Ash, Miith. 1904, p. 312 rov 
dua Biov lepéa ris “Aperas yupvactapynoavra (pre-Roman). Cf. Lusch. 
v. Pergamon, 310. ?Smyrna: Philostr. Vit. Soph. p. 54. 4 (Kays.) of 
Bev yap év TQ Knm@ Tod Ths Aperhs tepod rapjvat adrov odeuwva A€youvar. 

2 Bia: vide supra, R. 218. 


228 BovBpworts. At Smyrna: Eustath. Z/. 1363, 62 of S€ duipova, 
Hemep KaTypavro Tois ToAEplots, hs lepdy acw év Spipyy. Plut. p. 694 A-B 
(Quaest. Conv. 6. 8, 1) éx r&v Myrpodmpov "Iaukay' iotopei yap srt 
Spupvaioe rd madatdy Aiodeis dvtes Ovovor BovSpwcre: tatpoy péAava kai 


katakéyavres avtdédopov cAoKkauTa@ow. 
2 Tédws. At Sparta: vide Ares, R. 17}. 


225 Anuoxparia (vide Athena Anyoxparia, vol. 1, Athena, R. 43). 
C.I.A. 2.741 (Lycurgean accounts, B.c. 334-333) &« 798 Ovoias 77 
Anpoxparia mapa orpatnyav. 

228 Anuos. Cult at Athens: vide supra, R. 136. At Magnesia on 
Maeander, Jnschr. v. Magunesta, no. 208 Ocddiros . .. 6 icpets rod 
Anpov dvébnxe, Cf. ‘Opdvora, infra, R. 246. 

227 Alkn, Ateatoovvn. Demosth. x. "Aptoroyerr. § 35 xai Aixns ye xai 
Evvopias xai Aidots clot maow avOpdros Bopoi, of pev kidAderrot Kai éyewraroe 
ev airy tH Wuya Ti éxdorou Kal ry puoe, of 8€ Kai Kowj Trois mace tipay 
ipupévor, Athenae. p. 546 wap’ éviow cai Bwpovs xai Ouoias yiverba 
Aikp, ?Shrine in Nisaia, port of Megara: C.L.G. Sept. 1.95 dugi 
Aixns repéves (late). Epidauros, Zph. Arch. 1883, p. 28 mvpopopycas 
Atxatootvns (Roman period). Olymos in Caria: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, 
P. 394 fepéa Acxatoodvns (? first century B.c.). Dikaiosyne as goddess, 
with scales, very common on coins of Alexandria, Brit. Afus. Cat. 
‘Alexandria, pp. 10, 18, 30, &c. (Imper. period). Prymnessos in 
Phrygia: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Phrygia, pp. 365-368 Dikaiosyne as 
city-goddess, with kalathos, fruits, and scales, standing or enthroned 
inside temple, on coins Imper. period. 
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28 Elpyyy: Plut. Vit. Crm. 13 (after the peace of Kallias) qaci &¢ 
cat Bopov Elpnyns da raita rovs ’AOnvaiovs Wpicacba. Isokrat, wepi 
*avridéa. § 1r0 (in consequence of the victories of Timotheos) jyas pev 
dn’ éxeivns tis hpepas Ove abth [Elpyvy| xaf? Exactoy roy énavréy ; bloodless 
sacrifice in the Zuvoixea, vide vol. 1, Athena, R. 37. C.2.A.2. 741 
(Lycurgean statement of accounts) ék ris Ovoias 7 Elpnyn mapa orpa- 
myav. Paus. 1. 18, 3 vide supra ‘ Hestia,’ R. 30. 16. 1. 8, 3 Mera de 
ras elxdvas T&v enavipwv eat dyddpara Gedy, "Apdidpaos kal Elpyyy pépovow 
Todrev waida (by Kephissodotos, Paus. 9. 16, 2). Erythrai: Ditt. 
Syl? 600, 1. 140 Eipnyns’ émamov (sale of priesthoods, third century B.c.). 


29 “Feos: vide supra, R. 216, Schol. Aesch. Parapresd. 2, § 15 
ixernpia 3€ odras éyivero’ pdBSov OaddA@ €Aaias oréyas Kabjoro Karéxov 
els rév "Edéov Bopdv, pexpis obrwos eruxe trav Sixaiov, Sext. Emp. mpos 
uae, A 187 rap’ *A@nvaios ’EX€ov Bopoi twés eior. 


399 "Frevdepia. At Kyaneai in Lykia: vide Ares, R. 31 (?a special 
form of Artemis, vide Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Caria, p. 80. Cf. Rev. d. Et. 
Gr. 1906, p. 128, inscr. from Aphrodisias 4 Pov} wal 6 Sipos éreipnoey 
Tdiov "IovAtov Zwihov rov dpxtepéa tis "Apodirys Kat tis "Edevepias 81a Biov. 
At Sardes: Kaibel, Zp. Graec. 903 redéev "Edevbepins évvaéras répevos 
(late Imperial). 


231 "Epws : vide vol. 2, Aphrodite, R. 97, 119 K. Athenae. p. 561 E 


év rais Snporehéat omovdais as énimav 6 "Epas Tiparat 


a At Thespiai and Parion: Paus. 9. 27, 1 (vol. 1, p. 17, R. 12) 
TeBovra 8 ["Epwra] obdév ti focov kal ‘EAAnoTovriwy Tapiavol, Vide 
supra, R. 189. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902, pp. 298-299 ‘H weds... 
dyavoberjoavra "Eperidqwy xai Kacapnov cat Movonay kat ZeBacris “loudias. 


Cf. C.L. G. Sept. 48. Vide supra, R. 38. 


b Chalkis: Eph. Arch. 1902, p. 31 “Eptpov “Epatt in a tepds vépos of 
the fifth century. Cf. Class. Rev. 1906, p. 27. 


¢ Megara in temple of Aphrodite: Paus. 1. 43, 6 2xéma 8€ “Epas xat 
"Ipepos xai Idos. 

d Laconia at Leuktra: Paus. 3. 26, 5 xat “Epwrds éorw ev Actxrpots 
vats xai ddcos, Athenae. p. 562 E AaxeSatudviot 8¢ mpd rev mapatdgewv 
"Epwrt mpobvovrat.. . kai Kpijres d€ ev rais mapardgect tovs Kaddiorous rév 
Toray Koophoavres bid rovTav Evovegt TS “Epwrt, os Sworkparys iotope. 

e Elis: Paus. 6.23, 3 Elot 5€ xai Gedy ev ro yupvacig Bopol, ‘Hpaxdéous 
Tov "I8aiov, Tapacrdrov d€ émixdnow, kai "Epwros Kat bv "HAcio kal ’A@nvatos 
kara tatra "HXeiow "Avrépwra dvopdtover, Cf. Athenae. p. 561 D ars 3€ 
xat of rovrou (Zivwvos) mpecBurepor xara gidocogiay cepvdv twa tov "Epwra 
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kai mavrés aloypot Keyoprpévov FSecav dihov ex rod Kara yervdotwa abréy 
aundpiobas ‘Epuj kai ‘Hpaxdei, 

f Samos: Athenae. 561 F Sduco: dé, de now ‘Eptias év Kotopanaxois, 
yepudovoy dvabévres tr “Epwrt riv 8a rTodror dyonévny éopriy édevdépa 
Tpoonyopevoay, 

Crete: vide supra, R. 231 4, 

& Smyrna: C.Z. G. 3156 (inscr. on sepulcral relief in Verona) 6 
dijpos Zuvpvaiay Mayrqrav, *Eport Oipavig OdAmia MapkeAXelva. . . dpxtépea 
"Adpodirys Odpavias. Cf. C. J. G. 3940, add. 4373, dedications in 
later period of statues of Eros by officials to their cities. 

*% Evermpia at Corinth, vide Demeter, R. 34, vol. 3. 

2 Edkhea at Athens and Plateia, vide vol. 2, p. 575. Artemis, 
R. 66. C.L. A. 3. 733 teparedoavra Etdeia xat Eivolulia (wrongly 
given in vol. 2, loc. cit. as Eivoig). Cf. Eph. Arch. 1884, pp. 169-170, 
1. 53 (inscr. from Akropolis). Maroneia: C. 1. G. 5954 ’Adpodirn be@ 
Tlavayd6e xai Sarijps kai Evkdeig Evepyér of Mapovira dvéOnxay (? Maroneia 
in Thrace). 

284 Edvouia: vide supra, R. 227, 223. Vide Demeter, R. 63, vol. 3. 


*5 EioéBea: Roman Pietas-type on coins of Caesarea (Cappadocia), 
with hand above altar, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Galatia, p. 64. 

236 “HB, 

a At Phlious: Paus, 2. 13, 3 éore yap év rH DAtaciav dxpomddet kura- 
pitcav Gdoos kai lepov dytmrarov ck madaiot” tiv dé bedv fs Cori 7d lepav of 
ev dpxatdraror Piracy Tavupnday, of dé dorepov "HByv dvopafovct. .. mapa 
b€ Prraviots 1} OG radry Kai Gddat ripat Kal péyrrov rd és Tous olxéras éori. 
Sedmxace yap 8) aderay evraida ixerevovot, AvOevres BE of Segpara ras wédas 
mpos ra ev Te Aces Sevdpa dvariOéaow, ayerat S€ Kai eoptn oquow énéretos, 
hv Kadovot Kurcorépous. dyadpa b€ obre ev droppyte prddacovaw ovder, 
otre cory ev havep@ Seevipevov, Cf. Strab. p. 382 ripGrac 8 ev Sdtodvre 
kat Sixveve 7d tis Alas iepdv' xadovdae 8 otrw rhv “HBny. 

b At Athens: C.Z. A. 3. 370, 374, priestess of Hebe mentioned on 
seat of Attic theatre, late period. 

© From deme Aixone: C. 7. A. 2. 581 (inscr. circ. 319 B.C.) eed} 
of Aaydvres leporotot es rd tis "HBns lepov Stxaiws kai piroripws émepeAnOqoar 
tis Ouaias rhs “HBns . . . éemaverat dé xai rHy idpecav ras "HBns wai ris 
*"AAKkununs. 

4 Kynosarges: Paus. 1. 19, 3 “Eort 8€ “Hpaxéous lepiv xadovpevoy 
Kuvdcapyes. . . Bapol 8 eiaw “Hpaxdéous re kat "HBns ... "Adxprrys 8€ Bopds 
kai "IoAdov memoinrat. 

© 2? Kos: Cornut, 31 Oixetws 8& mapeSocuy airéy (Hpaxdéa) Koo ri 
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"HBn ovvoxotvra.... Aelian, Nat. An, 17. 46 Aéyes Mvacéas év r7 
Edpdry ‘Hpaxdéous lepdy elvat ai ris rovrou yaperis ... sacred cocks and 
hens in the enclosure, trav 6edv dva@npara. 

37 @dvaros at Sparta, Ares, R. 17>. Paus. 3. 18, 1 dada 82 (dydd- 
pata) "Yrvov kal Gavirov. 


338 Kaipés at Olympia: vide Hermes, R. 47>. 

89 Kdynbav: vide Apollo, R. 186, vol. 4. 

*40 Ann at Athens in the Erechtheion : vide Athena, R. 17%’, vol. 1. 
Cf. Berl. Wochenschr. 1906, p. 54, sepulcral dedication to Aj6y. 

21 Auméds: Zenob. 4. 93 (Paroem. Graec. Gaisford, p. 336) A€éyouow 
Ore Apov more xatacxdvros Expyoev 6 Oeds ixernpiay OéaGar Kat roy Aipov 
eEiredoacOa, of Sé "AOqvato dvaxav aire Td OmiaOev Tod Tpuraveiou medion. 
Cf. Polyaen. 2. 15 (picture of Limos in temple of Athena Xadxiockos at 
Sparta). Cf. Bov8pwens, supra, R. 223. 

22 Mynpooton: Athens, vide supra, R. 20. C. JZ. A. 2. 1651 Mon- 
poowvn dpeoripa xnpiov (fourth century s.c.). ?At Thespiai: C. Z. G. 

Sept. 1782, on headless herme found near shrine of Muses on Helikon, 
Mvapoctvas (third century B.c.). Stratonikeia in Caria: vide R. 243 K. 

"8 Moipac as marriage-goddesses : vide vol. 1, Hera, 178. 

a At Thebes: vide vol. 1, Zeus, R. 113@= Paus. g. 25, 4 tais 
Moipas d€ ovx éorw dydhyara. Delphi, vide vol. 1, Zeus, R. 153°. 

b Athens: C.Z.A. 3. 357, inscr. on seat in theatre Mo:pay (late). 
C.J, A. 2. 1662, inscr. on altar found in Peiraieus Mofpas dpeoripa 
npia. 

¢ Eleusis: Eph. Arch. 1900, p. 79 icpeca Motpar (inscr. circa 200 A.D.). 

ad Marathon: Prott-Ziehen, Zeg. Graec. Sacr. 26 ©apynMavos .. - 
Moipats xoipos, fourth century B.c. 

e Corinth: vide vol. 3, Demeter, R. 144. 

f Sikyon: vide supra, R. 209. 

& Sparta: Paus. 3. 11, 10 Kat Mowp&v Aaxedapoviors eoriv iepdv, 
*Opéorou 8€ rot "Ayapepvovos mpds air@ ragos. Vide Artemis, R. 53°; 
Aphrodite, R. 25>, vol. 2. 

h Olympia: Paus. 5. 13, 5 (near the altar of Zeus Morpayérys) 
Motpay Bapds €or éexiuyxns. 

i Amorgos (Aigiale): C. 7. G. Zns. vol. xii, Suppl. vii, n. 432, inscr. 
on marble base Téxns, Motpav Mytpbs Oeav. 


K Caria: Hell. Journ. 1896, p. 234. Vide Apollo, R. 202, vol. 4. 
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1 Stratonikeia: Bull. Corr. Hell. x2. 272 Ad Kamerwdig xal Moipate 
kat Tixy Kal Xdpiot kai Movoats kat Mynpooivy iepeds ev Kopupiots. 

4 Néweois: vide Artemis, R. 137, 138, vol. 2. 

® Thasos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 271, inscr. on marble altar 
“EyNextos xat Iori) Nepéocow edyqy (? second century B.c.). Cf, Hell. 
Journ. 1887, p. 417, inscriptions published by Hicks, ex vo/o dedica- 
tions to Nemesis, one found near theatre. 

b Kos: Paton and Hicks, no, 29, dpeddvrw Spaypas iepis ’ASpacretas 
kat Nenécews (inscr. concerning sale of priesthood), 

© Stratonikeia in Caria: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, pp. 424-425, dedi- 
cations of orparyyoi (late). 

4 ?Lykia: Hell, Journ. 1893, p. 128 (4 Seivu) elpfvapyos Nepécet 
*Adpacreia. 

e ? Mysia, Miletopolis: Ath. Afi. 1904, p. 311 bed Nepéoet rd dyadpa 
(dedication, Roman period). 

f ? Constantinopolis: Io. Lyd. De Afens. 3, p. 43, the pyramid in 
the circus there Nepécews elvae vopitera, 

& Nikopolis in Seleukis: Bri. Afus. Cat. ‘ Galatia,’ p. 265, coin- 
type of Sever. Alex, Nemesis with griffin by wheel inside a shrine. 
Mylasa: vide 247° 

h Caesarea Paneas: vide supra, R. 185. 

48 Niky: vide vol. 1, Athena, R. 36%, 96, 125% », 

a Athens: C. 7. A. 3. 245 lepéws Odvpmias Nixns (late inscr. on seat 
in theatre), distinct from the tepéws Nixns é& ‘Axporddews, 2b. 659. 

b At Olympia: vide vol. 1, Zeus, R, 142% 

¢ Jlion: vide Apollo, R. 63, vol. 4. 

d Tralles: Plut. Vit. Caes. 47 €v yap iep@ Nixns dvdpids ciotyxer 
Katcapos. 

® Aphrodisias: C. J.G. 2810 iepéa 84 Biou Ocds Nixys (second 
century A.D.). 

f Terina: wingless Nike holding branch on coins (early fifth cen- 
tury), Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘ Haly,’ p. 383- 

346 “Oudvota. 

® At Thebes (?statue): vide vol. 1, Zeus, R.131b. C..G. Sept. 1784 
(inscr. from Thebes) ‘Opévora Gcomeav cai AOnvaicy (first century a. D.). 


b Lebadeia: 25. 3426 "Apxtépea tis ‘Opovoias ray “EXAnvay mapa TO 


Tpopevip (late). 
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¢ Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 9 ‘Opovoias Bwpds (but vide inscr. found on 
altar Fadeiav wept dpovoiap: Ath. Mitth. 1878, p. 226). 

4 Thera: C./.G. dns. vol. xii, Fasc. iii, Suppl. 1336, inscr. second 
century B.c. (?): 

’A@dvarov Buopdv mode eioato rHde ‘Opovolas 

marpidos Sy épyns kar’ evimvov *Aprepicopos. 

‘H & ‘Opdvoia Gea Bwopod xdpw dvramédoxev 

tov orépavoy mapa ris modews péyav *Aprepidapy. 
(Cult probably taken over by state.) 

e Kos: Paton and Hicks, 61 Udpdudos rév vadv xatrd ayadpa ‘Opovoig 
kai t@ Sdéum (second century B.c.). Jb. 401, inscr. containing ritual- 
calendar ra aird apépg ‘Yyeia .. . ‘Opovoig div. 

f In the island Thynias off Bithynia: Apoll. Rhod. 2. 719 (shrine 
built by Argonauts) : 

kai tv’ eioére viv ye réruxrat 
xeio’ “Opovoins tpdv éevdpovos, 6 p éexdpovro 
atrot xvdiorny tére B8aipova mopoaivortes. 
Cf. inser. from Kyzikos, Ath. Mitt. 6. 130 Gedy ‘Opdvorav ri marpide 
©) dBtos} "Apirraydpas iepapevos ris xépys. 

& Miletos: Chariton, Zro/, 3. 2 mepi rd lepdy ths “Opovoias nOpoicAn 
TO WAROos, Grou marpiov hv Tois yapovot Tas viudas mapadapBavew, 

h Tralles: Appian, Afithrid. 23 6 Gedpidos attovs cuvayayav émi tov 
ts ‘Opovolas vedv qrrero tov pdvov. 

i Tasos: Gr. Jnscr. Brit. Aus. (Hicks), no. 443 of aipedevres tod re 
BovAeurnpiov cai tod dpyeiou émyeAnral ... Kal 6 dpyiréexroy ... TH 
‘Opovoia cat r@ Sypo. 

& Metaponton ; ‘Oudévoa inscribed by female head on fifth century 
coins, Brit. Afus. Cal. ‘ Italy, p. 244; Head, Hist, Num. p. 62, pro- 
bably = Demeter. Cf. vol. 3, Demeter, R. 63. 

*7 Tiedo: vide vol.1, Zeus, R. 96% (among divinities of marriage). 
(Cf. "Adpodirn-MeOe cult at Pharsalos, vol. 2, p. 731, R. 2. Lesbos: 
7b. p. 742, R. 73%. “Aprepis-Heta at Argos, vol. 2, p. 576, R. 68.) 

® Athens: vide Aphrodite, R. 11°, vol.2. C. ZA. 3. 351 (on 
seat of theatre) MWe6ots. Isokrat. wept "Avredda. § 249 Ti pev yap 
ThetO piav rav Oedv vopigovow etvat cai ri wodw dpaoe Kad? Exagrroy tov 
enavroy Ovolay aity movouperny. 

b ?Cult at Megara: vide vol. 2, p. 733, R. 13. 

¢ Sikyon: vide vol. 4, p. 439, s.v. Sikyon. 

4 Thasos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 443 Ueots iepdv (archaic 
inscr.). 
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e Mylasa: 26. 1881, P. 39 ‘Aprepeoia ... iépya Nepécews, pera xvpiov 
tod dvdpds .. . iepéws LerBods. 

“8 Iiorw : Diogen. Prov. 2. 80 (Gaisford, Paroem. Graec. p. 172), 
5.0. "Arrixy mions ... Bpicayro yap of "Artixol fepsy Miorews. 


49 Seornpia. 

® Aigion in Achaia: vol. 3, p. 69; Demeter, R. 59. 

b Patrai: Paus. 4. 21, 7 amd 8¢ rod Aloupyprou xarwrépe idvrt dddo lepdv 
kai dyadpa didov' xadeirat pev Zwrnpilas, Bpicacba dé ard ef dpyie dropvysvra 
Gaci riv paviay Eipiredov (on coins of Metaponton Zwrnpia inscribed 
above head of Demeter. Head, Hest. Num. p. 65). 


25° Toxn, ’Ayaby Tixn, Simplicius, Awse. 11. 74 Td 8€ xai twas rév 
mOdeov Tixas tipav xai vaots oixodopeiv, torepov Eorxe vopicOjvat. ov yap 
€xopev mapa trois madatois Tuxav médeov lepa icropovpeva # éopras dva- 
yeypappévas, kairo. rd ris Toyns Svopa Kal mapa Trois maAatois TYywwpevoy iopev. 
Demokritos ap. Euseb. 14. 27, 5 “AvOpwmor Tuxns eiSwAov émddcarro, 
mpépacw idins avoins. 

North Greece. 

a Thebes: Paus. 9. 16, 1 WAnoioy Tuyys eoriv iepdv péper pev 39 
Wotrov waida (part of the work by Zevopav *AOnvaios). 

b Lebadeia: Paus. 9. 39, 5 émetdav dvdpi és rou Tpodwvion xarceva 86£n, 
mpara pev reraypevay qyuepav Siarav éy olknpare Exe 1d b€ otknpa Aaipovds 
re "Ayabod kat Toyns iepdv éorwy ’Ayabijs. 

¢ Thespiai: vide Dionysos, Geogr. Reg. s.v. 

4 Stephanepolis in Epeiros: Ael. Mat. An. 12, 30 év rH méde, ty 
éxddouv mddat Sreavnrodiy, ev TO ve@ THs TYxNs. 

© Athens: Philostr. Vit. Soph. 2.1. 5 (p. 59 Kays.) ré 8€ éni 6drepa 
rod gradiov veds eméyer Tixns kai Gyadpa éhepdvrivoy as xvBepyoons mavra. 
C.I.A. 2. 162 ¢, 1, 20 rav émtararay roi tepot ris "Ayabhs Toxns (circ. 
335 B.c.). Cf. 741 A, 12 éx ths Ovoias ri “Ayaby Toxn (Lycurgean 
accounts). 

f Megara: Paus. 1. 43, 6 Tvxns éoriv iepdv' Ipagirédous rai aurn 
Tex. 

& Corinth: Paus. 2. 2, 8”Eort 3€ xai Toys vads’ Gyahpa dpHdv Mapiov 
NiOov’ mapa de abrév Geois macly éorw iepov. 

bh Sikyon: Paus. 2. 7, 5 év 8€ +H viv dxpomdra Tuxns lepdv éorw 
"Axpaias, pera 82 adrd Atooxotpar. Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Peloponnese, 
p. 56 Tox with turret and cornucopia (Rom. Imp.). 
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i Hermione: Paus. 2. 35, 3 1d 8€ iepov rijs Tixys veorarov per 
Aéyouow ‘Epuioveis tov mapa oiow civat, NiBov S€ Mapiov Kodocwds oryxev. 

K Argos: Paus. 2. 20, 3 mépav 8€ rod Nepetou Auds Toxns eoriv éx mahato- 
rdrov vads, ei 89 Tladapndns xuBous ebpav dvéOnxev és rovroy Tov vadv. 

1 Laconia: vide inscr. from Messoa, Demeter, R. 44, vol. 3 (= 
C.1.G. 1464. Collitz, Dral.-Inschr. 4495). 

m Messene: vide Artemis, R. 58, vol. 2. Paus. 4. 30, 3 “Eore dé 
xal Tuyns vads Papaudrats Kat dyadpa apxaiov. 

n Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 30, 7 tév dpyeiwv 8€ Smiobe vads Tixns Kat 
Gyadpa AGov memoinrat roday wévre obK dmodéov, 

© Elis: vide vol. 2, p. 617, R. 18. Cf. supra, R. 161. In the 


Heraion at Olympia, Paus. 5. 17, 3 dvdxecrac 8€ évraiéa Kal Aqrd Tixn 
te xat Atévucos Kat €xovoa Nin wrepd... paiverar dé etvai pot cal raira és Ta 


padtota dpyaia, 

P Amorgos: vide supra, R. 2431 C..G. Ins. xii, Fasc. vii, 257 
Th "AyaOy Téxn "Apopyioy rov Bopdv dvéOnxe (late). 

@ Thera: C.L.G. Ins. xii, Fasc. iii, Suppl. 1378, 1376 Téxys on 
altar, Cf. 326, decree mentioning rév vadv rijs Téxns xal rd dpxaiov 
Katodpecor. 

t Rhodes: vide Apollo, R. 168, vol. 4. 

8 Cypros: Fell. Journ. 1888, p. 237, inscr. mentioning robs krioras 
tov Tuxaiou Kal dpxtepeis did Biov rhs Toyxns rHs pnrpomddrcws Tddov. 

t Lesbos: C.J. G. Jus. ii. 270 (on boundary stone) Meyddy Tix 
MervAnyns. 

u Perinthos: C. 2. G. 2024 16 Tuyaiov xarackevdoavra, 


Asia Minor. 

v Smyrna: Paus. 4. 30, 6 Boumados ... Suvpvaios dyadpa épyatopevos 
Tuxns mparos énoincey dv iopev wédov te Exovaav ev rH xepady Kat rH érépa 
xetpt rd xadoupevov ’ApadOeias xépas. Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Ionia,’ p. 264, 
coin-type of Smyrna, Imp. period, Téx, with modius cornucopia and 
rudder within temple. 

w Erythrai: Ditt. Sy//.? 600. 88 ’Ayaéjs Tuyns (mentioned in sale of 
priesthoods). 

x Phrygia : Trapezopolis, C.J. G. 39534 9 BovAy Kat 6 8qpos 
dpxeéperay ris mpd médews peyddns Geas Toxns. 

y Caria: Mylasa, C.J. G. 2693¢ iepeis Ads ‘Yicrov xai Toxns 
* Ayaijs. 

® Stratonikeia: vide R. 243%. 
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aa Syracuse: Cic. Zn Verr. 2. 4, 53 Tertia est urbs quae, quod in 
ea parte Fortunae fanum antiquum fuit, Tycha nominata est. 

51 *Yryos at Troizen: vide supra, R. 195. Sparta: R. 237. 

38 @hun. Athens: vide supra, R. 216. Aesch. Or. 1, § 128 
eipnoere kal tiv méAw jpdy Kat rods mpoydvous Eypns ds Geov peyiotns 
Bopudy idpupévovs (connected by Scholiast 23. with the rumour of 
victories of Kimon). 

263 @48os at Sparta: vide Ares, R.174, Plut. Vet. Cleom. 8 thadev 
els te Swpdrioy eloepricas pixpdv, 6 BéBou pev fy lepdv, GdAdws Se Kexdet- 
opévoy de, Jb, 9 repdor d€ tov B6Bov odx Somep obs drorpémovrat Saipovas, 
Hyovpevos BdaBepdy, GAdA thy Todtreiay pddtcra auvéxecbar BéBY vopi- 
Covres . . . kat mapa 7d tov epdpor avaciriov toy SdBov Wpvvrar Aaxe- 


Sapdmot, ? At Athens: Ares, R. 12. At Selinous: vide Ares, R. 33. 
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A 


Abaris, iv. 314; Vv. 20. 

Acheloos, v. 421. 

Adgestis, iii. 305. 

Adonis, i. 190, 203; ii. 644-9, 695; 
iii. 301. 

Adrasteia, ii. 499-500. 

Adrastos, v. 231. 

Aegis, i. 96, 288; iv. 255. 

Aeneas, ii. 638. 

Agelaidas, i. 125. 

Aglauros, iii. 21, 

Agorakritos, ii. 491. 

Agrarian stage, i. 2715 iii. 29; iv. 52, 
259. 

Ahrens, iv. 102, 

Aigeidai, iv. 34. 

Aigeus, ii. 631; iv. 35) 47, 146. 

Arpytos, v. 3. 

Aithra, i. 302; iv. 40. 

Aktaion, ii, 446. 

Aliens, admission of to mysteries, iii. 


153. 
Alkamenes, ii. 551, 6923 v. 51, 270. 
Allen, Mr. T. W., iv. 16 n. 
Alope, iv. 38. 
Amazonism, iii. 112, 306; Vv. 399, 495. 
Amazons, ti. 485. 
Amphictyony, iti. 73; iv. 182. 
Ancestor worship, ii. 639; iii. 283, 290. 
See Hero worship. 
Aniconic worship, i, 13-18, 102; ii. 
520, 670; iv. 4, 149, 3073 V- 7s 249, 


Animal, theanthropic. See Sacrifice. 

—worship. See Zoolatry. 

Animalism, i. 93; ii. 432. 

Animism, v. 361, 364. 

Anthes, iv. 40. 

Anthesteria, v. 214. 

Anthropology, value of, to mythology, 
i, 8. 

Anthropomorphism, i. 9, 13, 1863 v. 
120 

Antisthenes, iii. 302. 

Aones, v. 400. 

Aphaia-Dictynna, iv. 147. 

Aphrodite, ii. 618-69. 

— cult epithets of: 
Aineias, ii. 638. 
Akraia, ii. 689. 


Aphrodite, cult epithets of: 
"ApBodoynpa, ii. 624. 
*Avabvopern, ii. 688. 
dv8popévos, ii. 665. 
Antheia, ii. 632. 
*Ardroupos, i. 3023 ii. 657. 
*AtooTpopia, ii. 665. 
"Agpia, ii. 636. 
"Agpoyeriss, ii. 688. 
Areia, ii. 654. 

*Apgeia, ii. 636. 
Belestiche, ii. 667. 
Colias, ii. 624. 
Doritis, ii. 689. 
} év donids, ii, 654. 
“Eyxevos, ii. 653. 
év Kytas, ii, 620, 
Epurmos, ii, 641. 
"Emorpogia, ii. 665. 
*Emrpayia, ii. 624, 684. 
Erycine, ii, 620. 
‘Eraipa, ii. 667. 
EvBovna, ii. 652. 
Edperys, 11. 652. 
Euploia, ii. 689. 
Hegemone, ii. 622, 637. 
@ardpow, ii. 656. 
KaAXinvyos, ii. 708. 
Kovuporpédos, ii. 656. 
KwaArds, ii. 655. 
Maxaviris, ii. 665. 
MeAauis, ii. 652. 
MrAeia, ii. 643- 
Mryoviris, ii. 667 n. 
Mop?d, ii. 666. 
Muyeta, ii. 652. 
Neangdpos, ii. 654. 
Nupoaia, ii. 656. 
Oipavia, ii. 624, 654. 
TavSnpos, ii. 658. 
TMapaxtrrovea, ii. 653, 667. 
Peitho, ii. 664. 
Tidpv7, ii. 667. 
Tipagis, ii, 665. 
Tlv6:ovinn, ii. 667. 
Sosandra, ii. 665. 
rpareia, ii. 654. 
Stratonikis, ii. 654. 
Zuppayia, ii. 654. 
TupBapixos, ii. 652. 
Wiupos, ii. 667. 
— Oriental, i. 190, 203. 
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Aphrodite, united with Hera, i. 195. 
— bearded, ii. 628. 
— monuments of, ii. 670-708. 
— ideal types of, ii. 709, 730. 
Apollo, cults, iv. 98-252. 
— cult epithets of : 

*Aypaios, iv, 112. 

*Aypérns, iv. 112. 


*Ayuteds, iv. 130, 148, 162, 307; vy. 19. 


AiyAqrns, iv. 139. 
*Axéouos, iv. 175. 
’Axraios, iv. 145. 
*Arefixatos, iv. 154. 
Amyclean, iv. 125, 144. 
*Arorpénaios, iv. 255. 
*Apxrryérns, iv. 162. 
Bondpopuos, iv. 175. 
Taddfios, iv. 107, 123. 
Tevérop, iv. 101, 161. 
Gryneus, iv. 163. 
Aagvnpédpos, iv. 124. 
AeApinos, iv. 54, 120, 145. 
A:dupaios, iv. 227. 
Avovugddoros, iv. 158. 
Aoparirns, iv. 148. 
Apopaeds, iv. 135. 
*EdeAeds, iv. 175. 
*Edevbépros, iv. 176. 
‘Egos, iv. 139. 
*Epiaadeds, iv. 159, 141. 
"Epoos, iv. 130. 
"Epudiftos, iv. 130. 
"Hyepdy, iv. 162. 
Hyjrop, iv. 131. 
@capios, iv. 217. 
@cogéros, iv. 174. 
©€pyios, iv. 166. 
@opaios and @oparns, iv. 123. 
@ovpios, iv. 175. 
@upBpaios, iv. 163. 
@upfis, iv. 230. 
"Tarpéyaytis, iv. 233. 
*Iarpés, iv. 325. 
Ismenios, iv. 221. 
"lodripos, iv. 176. 
Képvetos, iii. 206, 209; iv. r1I, 131. 
KaratBadovos, iv. 274. 
Kaapotos, iv. 322. 
Kepdaios, iv. 104. 
Kepedras, iv. 123. 
Kepavoveds, iv. 158. 
KiAAatos, iv. 163. 
Kitharoedos, iv. 326. 
Képvdos, iv. 111, 233. 
Kriorns, iv. 162. 
Kurqecos, iv. 158. 
Aagpios, iv. 112. 
Lykeios, iv. 112, 165, 255. 
MaAedras, iv. 235. 
MaAdes, iv. 163. 
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Apollo, cult epithets of : 
Meragpytwp, iv. 162. 
Milesios, iv. 172. 
Moiragetes, iv. 318. 
Movoaios, iv. 243. 

Mupixaios, iv. 166. 
Namaios, lv. 165, 223. 
Naowras, iv. 145. 

Nisos, iv. 120. 

Nouos, iv. 123. 
"OyKerdras, iv. 107. 
Olxéras, iv. 135. 

olmorys, iv. 148. 

’Ordwv MedAdvbr0s, iv. 124. 
"Optos, iv. 175. 

Odrxos, iv. 234. 

Tlaiov, iv. 234. 

Tarp@os, iv. 54, 152-61. 
Hopvoriov, iv. 165, 
Nopvémos, iv. 130. 
Tipéyovos, iv, 161 n. 
Tipoxa€nyépor, iv. 162. 
Tpodyios, iv. 139. 
Tpoorarns, iv. 172. 
TirGos or Wranevs, iv. 220, 
Tiv@aevs, iv. 112. 

T1v6.0s, iv. 54, 157. 
Sarpedonios, iv. 120, 231. 
ZurdAxas, iv. 130. 
Smintheus, iv. 131, 164, 256. 
Enddios, iv. 221. 
Srparayios, iv. 175. 
“YAarns, iv, 112. 

avaios, iv, 138. 
Piryjotos, iv. 172. 

oiBos, iv. 140. 

— relations with Asklepios, iv. 239. 

— relations with Dionysos, iv. 245; 
v. 113. 

— relations with Pan and Nymphs, iv. 


123. 
Apolline ritual, iv. 253-306. 
Apollo, monuments of cult of, iv. 307- 
28. 
— ideal types of, iv. 329-55. 
Archidamas, iv. 59. 
Ares, v. 396-407. 
— cult epithets of: 
’Agveds, V. 397. 
TyvarkoOoivas, v. 405. 
*Evudduos, Vv. 402. 
@npeiras, v. 406. 
— hostility to Athena, i. 310. 
— slayer of Adonis, ii. 646. 
— relations with Aphrodite, ii. 623, 
702; V. 402, 
Ariadne, ii. 479, 6313 iv. 108; v. 117. 
Aristaios, iv. 123. 
Arktinos, ii. 638. 
Artemis, ii. 425-86. 
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Artemis, cult epithets of : 

Aeginaea, ii. 431. 

*Ayopaia, ii. 468. 

”Aryporépa, ii. 434, 459+ 

Alywaia, iv. 18. 

Aldomia, ii. 457. 

*argeaia, "AApeawvia, ii. 428. 

Amarusia, ii. 468; iv. 327- 

*Amayxonern, ii. 428. 

AptoToBouan, ii. 470, 492- 

*Aorpareia, it. 485. 

Bovaaia, ii. 468. 

Bovdnédpos, ii. 468; iv. 171. 

Bpavpwria, ii. 435» 526. 

Aagvaia, ii. 429. 

AcAguvia, ii. 466. 

Eileithyia, ii. 460, 609. 

Hekaerge, ii. 465- 

*BAagia, EAapy Boros, ii, 433- 

‘Eadcia, ii. 427. 

évbevbpos, il. 523- 

of Ephesos, iv. 173. 

Enkleia, ii. 461, 471- 

Evmdcca, ti, 512. 

Evnpagia, ii. 462, 531- 

Ebpinma, ii. 450. 

‘Hyepdvy, it. 462. 

@eppia, iv. 167. 

KadArord, ii. 438. 

Kampopdyos, ii. 432. 

Kapvaris, ii. 429. 

Kedpearis, il. 429. 

KeAxaia, ii. 518. 

Kvaxadrola, ii. 528. 

Kopddxa, ii. 445. 

Kopv6aaia, ii. 463. 

Laphria, i. 300: ii. 431, 469, 471- 

Aeveoppunyy, ti. 4825 iv. 173- 

Arpvanis, Aupvaia, ii. 427. 

Aoxela, ii. 444- 

Avyodéopa, ii. 429- 

Avxeia, li. 432. 

Avolavos, il. 444. 

Movvvyia, il. 457+ 

Nepudia, ii. 429. 

*Opbia, li. 445) 453: 494- 

Ortygia, ii. 465. 

ObvaAi‘a, ii. 533- 

Masdorpddos, ii. 463. 

Tlaypuaaia, ii. 464. 

Tred, ii. 468. 

Nepyaia, ii. 469. 

Tipobupaia, ii. 517- 

MpomvAala, ii. 4313 iv. 35- 
Tpoanga, ii. 460. 
Tipwro@povia,, ii. 480. 
Tiv6in, ii. 466; iv. 227- 
Tivpovia, ii. 458. 
Seracpépos Zedacia, ii. 458. 
Zowdiva, ii. 444. 
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Artemis, cult epithets of : 
Srupopadia, ii. 427- 
Sdreipa, ii. 471. 

Tavpiih, ii. 440, 4545 455- 
TavpotdAos, li. 451- 

Tpixdapia, ti. 455, 468; v. 137- 
“Ypria, ii. 471. 

epaia, ii. 475- 

Swapdpos, it. 458. 

XeAdris, ii. 472. 

Xirovea, ii. 444. 

— Aphrodite, ii. 638. 

— Iphigeneia, iv. 40. 

_ associated with Apollo, ii. 465. 

— associated with Oriental deities, ii. 
484-7- 

monuments of the cult of, ii. 520-36. 

— ideal types of, ii. 537-48. 

Arkesilaos, iv. 196. 

Att, its relationship to religion, i. 9-12, 
128; iv. 328. 

Artimpasa, ii. 630. 

Asklepios, iv. 239. 

Athamas, iv. 35- 

Athene, i. 258-320. 

— cult epithets of: 

*Aryopaia, i. 273, 343- 

Aigua, i. 265. 

*Axpia, i. 301. 

"AdaAKoper7, i. 308. 

*AXéa, i. 274. 

*AAKLEnpos, i. 273, 309- 

*Apapila, i. 259, 301- 

"Aveparis, i. 264. 

*Agcdmoivos, i. 305. 

*Anaroupia, i, 302. 

*Apxnvémts, i. 294 

Boarmia, i. 291- 

Bovaata, i. 304. 

Taaveams, i. 16. 

Eiaevia, i. 276. 

"Epyavn, i. 314, 344- 

Hellotis, i. 259, 274s 276 

Hippia, i. 259, 309: 

Hygieia, i. 297, 316- 

Jtonia, i. 265, 301- 

KeAcudeia, i. 311. 

KAadovxos, i. 360. 

Kopyaia, i. 265- 

Marnp, i. 302. 

Napxaia, i, 259, 264. 

Nedougia, i. 265. 

Nike, i. 297, 335 

Nuxnpdpos, 1. 311. 

"Oryy4, i. 274) 300- 

"Opbadrpiis, i. 274+ 

Tavaxats, i. 300. 

Polias, i. 289, 299- 

Tpopaxdpua, 1. 399- 

TIpévaia, i. 306. 
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Athene, cult epithets of: 
Sciras, i. 291. 
Srotxeia, i. 310. 
Tpiroyévea, i. 266. 
Tpitwvia, iv. 19. 
@npia, i. 308. 
parpia, i. 302; v. 356. 
Xadwiris, i, 2593 iv. 17. 
—relations with Poseidon, i. 270; iv. 
19. 
— ladda with Hephaistos, v. 377. 
— political aspects of, i. 293, 319. 
— place in Athenian life, i. 348. 
— monuments of her worship, i. 321-52. 
— ideal types of, i. 353-82. 
Attis, ii. 648; iii. 177, 300, 305; v. 
125, 193. 
Auxesia, iii, 93, 113. 


B 
Bakis, iv. 297. 
Balfour, Mr. Henry, iv. 325. 
Basile, iv. 55. 
Battos, iii. 84; iv. 197. 
Baubo, iii. 148. 
Bellerophon, iv. 38, 119. 
Pendis, ii. 474. 
Birth-goddess, Abyy év ydvaat, i. 275. 
— Aegis used at, i, 288. 
— Aphrodite as, ii. 655. 
— Artemis as, ii. 444. 
— Damia and Auxesia as, iii, 113. 
— Eileithyia, ii. 608-14. 
— Hekate as, ii. 519, 608. 
— Hera as, i, 211. 
Birth of divinities, i. 36, 280; ii. 478; 
iii. 81, 177; v. 259. 
Bormos, iii. 301. 
Bouché-Leclercq, iii. 26; iv. 231. 
Branchos, iv. 226. 
Brimos, iii. 255, 
Britomartis, ii. 632; iii. 305; iv. 18, 
— as “Agaia, ii. 476. 
— as Dictynna, ii. 476. 
— as Aagpia, 11. 477. 
Bryaxis, iv. 347, 348, 352. 


Cc 


Cadmus, ii. 623, 632. 

Callimachus, i, 207. 

Cephisodotus, i. 114, 

Charites, v. 426. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, iii, 14. 

Colonization influenced by oracles, iv. 
200, 

Cook, Mr., iii. 58; v. 407. 

Comn-fetish, iii, 34-7, 214-17. 
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Corn totem, iii. 184. 

— divinities. See Vegetation. 

Cratinus, ii. 489. 

Crete, i. 36, 259, 269; ii. 476-83, 507, 
609-12, 620, 632, 642, 652, 659; 
iii. 6, 30, 219, 292, 294-306; iv. 41, 
46, 108, I19, 121, 142, 146, 160, 
163, 165, 172, 177, 185, 198, 218, 
227, 248, 287, 300, 310; v. 8, 86, 
116, 129, 157, 172, 251, 389, 419, 
443. | 

Cronos, i. 23~34. 

Cross, sacred, iii. 296. 

Crusius, iv. 104. 

Curtius, iv. 193. 

Cybele associated with Artemis, ji. 473, 
481. 

— Adrasteia, ii. 499. 

— Aphrodite Aeneias, ii. 641. 

— ‘Opeia, iii. 298 ; ii. 643, 648. 

— rites of, ii. 628. 

Rhea-Cybele, iii. 289-306. 

Cypria, epic, ii. 489, 624. 


D 

Daeira, iii. 138. 

Daidalos, iv. 331. 

Aaipoves, i. 713 Vv. 444. 

Damia, iii. 93, 113. 

Damophon, ii. 546, 614, 

Danaos, iv. 118, 

Dances, ii. 436, 445, 463, 472, 483; 
fii. 177, 245. 

Daphnephoria, 284-6. 

Dawkins, Mr., v. 107, 

Death of divinities, i. 36; ii. 644, 650; 
iv. 129, 281; v. 98, 172, 400. 

Delphoi, iii. 9; iv. 179-218. 

Demeter and Kore-Persephone, iii. 29- 
213. 

— cult epithets of: 
*Augirrvovis, iii, 69, 
*"Avnatdwpa, iii. 32. 

Despoina, iii. 114, 198. 
’EAevouia, iii. 201, 
Eleutho, iii. 81. 
’Eniagaa, tii, 81. 
"EmAvoapern, iii. 81. 
*Enomis, ili. 74. 
"Epxuvva, ini, 121. 
EvBooia, iii. 228. 
Europa, iii, 30, 219. 
EbxAoos, iii. 37. 

Oca popédpos, iii. 75, 
KaBepia, iii. 208, 
Kidapia, iii. 205. 
Kovporpégos, iii. 231, 
AiBuoca, iii. 69. 
Aovoia, iii. 6. 
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Demeter and Kore-Persephone, cult 
epithets of: 

Aoyaia, iii, 81. 

MadAodédpos, iii. 32. 

Muxadnaoia, iii. 32. 

Mugia, iii. 64. 

‘Opodoia, iii. 75. 

Opén, iii, 32. 

Tlavayaia, iii. 69, 233; iv. 45. 

TreAacyis, iii, 69. 

Tlornpropépos, ili. 212. 

TIpocragia, iii. 100. 

Tavpomddos, iii. 30. 

Xapuyn, iii. 30. 

XOovia, iii. 48. 

XA6n, ili. 373 Vv. 97- 

‘Black’ Demeter, iii. 50. 
Demeter, corn-appellatives of, iii. 37. 
Demeter and Despoina associated with 

Artemis, ii. 455. 

Demeter associated with Cybele, iii. 292. 

— with Heracles, iii. 294. . 

— monuments of, iii. 214-58. 

Demeter-Kore, ideal types of, iii. 259- 
78. 

Demetrios, i. 316. 

Demodokos, ii. 622. 

Demonax, iv. 197. 

Diipolia, i. 92. 

Dio Chrysostom, i. 74, 130, 224. 

Dione, i. 39, 413 ii. 621. 

Dionysos, v. 85-149. 

— cult epithets of; 

AlyoBédos, v. 168. 

Aioupryrns, Vv. 137, 170. 

*Axparopdpos, Vv. 121, 

*Anraios, v. 124. 

“Adtevs, V. 124. 

“Av@ios, Vv. 120. 

*AvOpwnoppaiarns, V. 156. 

AbaAareds, v. 143. 

Adgirns, v. 123. 

Bax xetos, V. 131. 

Bérpus, v. 96. 

Bpicevs, v. 147. 

AaavaArros, v. 96, 118, 

Anporedns, V. 135+ 

Acvipirns, v. 118. 

Apvogépos, v. 96. 

"HBwy, v. 126. 

’Evaryavtos, v. 143. 

“Evdevdpos, v. 118. 

"Evdpyns, Vv. 127. 

Ebsraguaos, v. 120. 

Ovovidas, v. 156. 

Kanyepuy, v. 136. 

Kadvdurios, v. 171. 

Kédpmos, v. 123. 

Kepadny, v. 105. 

Keyxnvas, v. 119. 
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Dionysos, cult epithets of : 
Kuoods, y. 119. 
Anveds, v. 120. 
Acvevavirns, v. 124. 
Avaios, v, 120. 
Avotos, v. 120. 
Mdoapts, v. 158. 
MetAixios, Vv. 119. 
MeAdvarys, v. 130. 
MeAav@iéns, v. 130. 
MeAméyevos, v. 143. 
Mépvxos, v. 120. 
NuxréAtos, vy. 128. 
*Opdaxirys, v. 120. 
"Op0ds, Vv. 127. 
Tlarp@os, v. 92. 
TeAdytos, v. 124. 
Tleptxtdvos, v. 119. 
TloAirns, v. 135. 
Tipwogédpos, v. 96. 
TipéBdaoros, v. 123. 
Tiporpv-yatos, v. 120. 
Zawrns, v. 135. 
Syrareos, V. 123. 
SragvXirns, Vv. 120. 
Xvxirys, v. 119. 
“ns, V. 127. 
devs, v. 119. 
Pdrords, v. 119. 
Xorpoyddas, Vv. 127. 
*Nyddios, v. 156, 164. 
Dionysiac ritual, v. 150-239. 
Dionysia, country, v. 204. 
— Great, or City, v. 224. 
Dionysos, iii. 150; iv. 206. 
— associated with Helios, v. 252. 
Dionysos cult, monuments of, v. 240-62. 
— ideal types of, v. 263~79. 
Dioskouroi, ili. 207. 
Divination, iv. 190; v. 425. 
Dodona, i. 38; iii. 8; iv. 200, 202, 
208, 218, 
Dorieus, iv, 200. 
Drama, rise of the, v. 224. 
Dryops, Dryopians, iii. 133; iv. 103, 
106, 201, 214. 


E 


Earthquakes, iv. 7. 

éyxotpnars, iii. 123. 

Egypt, i. 95; iii. 19, 79, 83, 141, 192, 
199, 215; iv. 112, 123, 142, 3143 
v. 86, 17%. 

Ejileithyiai, -a, i. 211; ii. 444, 608-14. 

— ‘Odvpzmia, ii. 611; ili. 202. 

éxexetpia, iv, 183. 

Elemental worship, v. 414. 

— rivers and springs, Vv. 420. 

— solar, v. 417. 
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Elemental worship, winds, v. 415-17. 

Eleusinian mysteries, iii. 126-98. 

Empedokles, i. 194. 

*Evuddcos, iv. 175. 

Epimenides, iv. 276, 300. 

Erechtheus, i. 294, 320; iv. 47-35. 

— daughters of, iv. 51. 

Erichthonios, i. 296. 

*Epwis, ’Epwrds, Erinyes, ii. 651; iii. 
515 1. 345 V. 437. 

Eros, ii. 625. 

Eschatology, iii. 143. 

Euandros, v. 4. 

Euboulens, iii. 9, 144; v. 128. 

Eumenides, v. 442. 

Eumolpidai, iii. 157, 161. 

Eumolpos, i. 272; iv. 36. 

Euphemos, iv. 41. 

Europa, ii. 479, 632. 

Eurynome, i. 20; ii. 430. 

Evans, Dr., iv. 46, 59, 123, 144, 149, 
I5IN., 254, 307, 3145 Ve 247- 


F 


Foucart, M., iii. 180, 192, 206; v. 176. 
Frazer, Dr., i. 88-92 ; ii. 645; iv. 263, 
273, 281; v. 195) 352, 359) 423 D. 

Friedlander, iv. 317. 
Furtwangler, Prof., i. 287, 377, 3783 
ii. 496, 692; iv. 314, 339. 


G 


Galli, ii. 644; iii. 297, 300. 

Gardner, Prof. P., iii. 180, 298 n.; 
lv. 312, 323, 347- 

Ge, iii, 1-28. 

— Edpuarepvos, iii. 11. 

— Kaprogépos, iii. 8. 

— Kouporpédos, iii. 6, 17. 

— Médxa:pa-Tercopédpos, iii. 8. 

Ge-Erinys, v. 440. 

Ge-Themis, ii. 495 ; iii. 12. 

Ge or Gaia, iv. 180, 222, 

Ge, in art, iii. 27-8. 

Gitiadas, i. 337. 

Glaukos, iv. 120. 

Goddesses, pre-eminence of, i. 179, 
258; ii, 425, 668. 

— similarity of, ii. 425. 

Gorgon, myth of, i. 286, 699 ; iii. 57. 

Griffin, i. 361, 364; ii. 497, 680; iv. 
142, 313, 350. 

Grote, iv. 183 n, 

ae of artists of Dionysos, v. 146, 
436. 

Gymnopaidia, iv. 248, 260. 

Gynaecocracy, i. 199; ii. 4483 iii. 45, 
49, 83, 102, 109; iv. 33. 
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H 


Hades-Plouton, iii, 280-8. 
— TAodray, iii. 137. 
— THodviéypor, ili, 137; iv. 115. 
— art monuments of, iii. 286-8. 
Harmonia, ii. 620, 658. 
Harpalos, ii. 667. 
Harrison, Miss, i. 199; v. 220. 
Hartland, iii. 305 n. 
Hearth, iii. 97, 301, 305. See Hestia. 
Hebe, i. 197; ii. 623-53 V. 444- 
Heberdey, iii. 279. 
Hecate, ii. 460, 501-19. 
— cult epithets of : 

"Ayyedos, ii, 517. 

Kaedodxos, ii. 556. 

Aayiviris, ii, 506. 

Tpoxanyérts, ii, 517. 
— representations in art, ii. 549-57. 
— in Hesiod, iii. 503. 
Helen, ii. 675. 
Hellenic spirit in religion, v. 426. 
Hera, i. 179-204. 
— cult epithets of: 

Akraia, i. 201. 

Boéms, i. 16. 

Tapndos, i, 195. 

‘The Charioteer’, i. 188. 

EldciOua, i. 196; ii. 608, 

Kouporpédos, i, 196. 

Lacinia, 1, 212. 

Tlais, iii. 120. 

MeAacyis, iii. 69. 

Tedeia, i, 195. 

TeAxwia, i. 179. 

Hevfidia, i, 182. 
~— as Earth Goddess, iii. 107. 
— cult monuments of, i, 205-19. 
~ Aniconic at Argos, i. 15. 
— ideal types of, i. 220-40. 
Herkyna, iii. ro. 
Hermaphrodite, ii. 628, 
Hermes, v. 1-31. 
— cult epithets of: 

"AYnTOp, V. 22. 

*Ayopaios, Vv. 24, 27. 

"Ayuvios, v. 28. 

Avgidnyos, v. 25. 

Addtos, v. 23. 

*Evayanos, v. 28, 

"Empnu0os, v. Io. 

"Epiovvios, v. 10. 

Evba-yyeAos, v. 21. 

“Hyepdnos, v. 22. 

@upaios, v. 19. 

Kadmilos, v. 16, 36. 

Kéroxos, v. 13. 

KaAenddvies, iv. 222. 

Kpropépos, v. 10, 34- 
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Hermes, cult epithets of: 
Nadoxépos, v. 29. 
TIpépaxos, v. 22. 
Tipdvaos, v. 19. 
TpordAauos, v. 19. 
TivAaios, v. 19. 
TlvAtos, v. 19. 
Soter, v. 15. 
Toywv, Vv, 12. 
bdAns, Vv. 3, IT. 
Xapiddrns, v. 24. 
XOdmos, v. 12. 

— relations with Aphrodite, ii. 653. 

— relations with Demeter, iii. 206, 209. 

— ritual of, v. 30. 

— cult monuments of, v. 32-43. 

— ideal types of, v. 44-61. 

Hero worship, ii. 639; iii. 38, 74, 
135; iv. 9, 49, 101, 118, 120, 125, 
134, 151, 206 ; V.3, 29, 231, 354, 387- 

Hestia, v. 345-65. 

— cult epithets of : 

BovAaia, v. 361. 
Mpuraveia, v. 361. 
Tapias, v. 349. 

Hierophant, iii. 158-61, 212. 

Hiller von Gartringen, iv. 37 n. 

Hippa, iii. 306. 

Hipparchus, i. 298. 

Hippolytos, ii. 449-658. 

Hippothoon, iv. 38. 

Hipta, iti. 306; v. 158. 

Homer, i. 10; iv. 299. 

Homicide, i. 304; iii. 28, 165; iv. 177, 
211, 295; V. 442. 

Homelle M., fa 214 n. 

Horse in symbolism, ii. 642, 676. 

— in myth, iii. 52. 

— as corn-spirit, i. 29; ii. 650; iii. 58; 
iv. 21. 

— Poseidon as, iv. 14. 

Hyakinthos, iv. 125, 264. 

Hyperboreans, iv. 100, 290, 313. 


I 


Jakchos, iii. 146; v. 259. 

Jambe, iii. 94, 99. 

Tamidai, i. 39. 

Tasion iii. 35. 

Iconism, beginnings of, i. 18-213; iv. 
309; V. 32, 240. 

Idolatry, philosophic antagonism to, 
i, 21. 

Idols, primitive rites applied to, i. 185, 
395, 329- 

"18uta, i, 284. 

Ikarios, v. 169. 

Imhoof-Blumer, v. 261. 

Immerwahr, iii. 52. 
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Impurity in ritual, ii. 660; iii, 99. 
Ino, iv. 38, 41; v. 111, 189. 
Tobates, iv. 119. 

Ton, iv. 155. 

Ishtar, ii. 626. 

Isis, ii. 626; iii. 79. 


Jason, i. 75. y 

Jephthah, ii. 440. 

Jevons, Dr., iii. 106, 120, 184, 194. 
Jupiter Lapis, iv. 149. 


K 
Kabeiroi, iii. 207; v. 16, 388. 
KaOdpyara, ii. 439, 515. See Purifica- 
tion. 
Kairos, v. 28. 
Kalamis, i. 340; ve 34. 
Kallisto, ii. 438; iii. 159. 
Kanachos, ii. 679, 691; iv. 311, 332. 
Kavnpdpo, iii. 47. 
Karneia, iv. 259. 
Kaprw, v. 426. 
Kekropidai, iv. 48. 
Kekule, Prof., ii. 541. 
Kerkyon, iv. 37. 
Ker, Dr,, iii. 145. 
Kepxvogopia, iii. 245-58. 
Kerykes, iii. 158-64; v. 21, 37- 
Kinyras, iv. 245. 
Kleisthenes, iv. 196. 
Klymenos, iii, 22, 26, 48, 116, 280. 
Kodros, iv. 55. 
Kore, Soteira, iii. 198. 
and Kore. 
Korope, iv. 219. 
Kotytto, v. 98. 
Koupfres, iii, 299 n. 
Korpis, ij. 619. 
Kyknos, iv. 272. 
Kypselidai, iv. 196. 


L 


See Demeter 


Lais, ii. 665. 

Lampadephoria, v. 378. 

Lang, Mr. Andrew, ili. 1423 iv. 256. 
Legrand, M., iv. 214 n. 

Lenaia, v. 208. 

Lenormant, iii. 216. 

Leochares, i. 112; iv. 354. 
Leto, iv. 223. 

Leukothea, ii. 637. 

Linos, iv. 151. 

Lobeck, iii. 185. 

Lucian (birth of Athena), i. 281. 
Lycia, iv. 119. 

Lykomidai, ili. 163. 

Lykourgos, in Tliad, v. 88-103. 
Lykourgos of Sparta, iv. 198. 
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M 


Magic, ii. 475, 502, 614; iii. 4, 12, 21, 
137, 205; iv. 20, 113, 125, 255, 269, 
285, 287; v. 10, 13, 96, 108, 161, 
195, 218, 243, 407, 415, 438, 441, 
445. 

Maniai, v. 442. 

Mannhardt, iv. 285, 287 n. 3; v. 192. 

Mariolatry, origin of, iii. 305. 

Marriage, iepds yapos, i. 184-923 iii. 
85, 100, 176, 300; iv. 34; v. 217-60. 

— monuments of, i. 208-11; iii, 252. 

— Gcoyapia, iii, 123. 

Matriarchy, iii. 109, 112; v. 110. 

MeyaAa Ocal, iii. 206, 

MeydAor Geol, iii. 207, 

peyapoy, iii. 50, 66. 

Medea, i. 201; ii. 475, 505. 

Medusa, iii. 57. See Gorgon. 

Melampus, iv. 297; v. 91. 

Melanthos, iv. 55. 

Methapos, iii. 208, 

Metis, i. 283. 

Miletos, iv. 121. 

Minoan, v. 419. 

Minos, v. 428. 

Minotaur, ii. 632. 

Minyans, iv. 3-55; v. 111, 236, 429. 

Mithras, iv. 128 n., 138 n.; v. 22. 

Moipa, i. 78; v. 447. 

Monotheism, i. 83-7. 

Muller, O., iv. 246, &c. 

Muses, v. 434. 

Music, Greek, iv. 246-52. 

Mycenaean worship, iii. 58; iv. 113, 
149, 254, 307, 3255 V. 360. 

— relationship with Minyans, iv. 23. 

Mys, iv. 220. 

Mysteries, Eleusinian, iii, 126-98. 

— other, iii. 132-3. 

— Orphic, iii, 212. 

Mystery play, i. 188, 208, 209; iii. 100, 
129, 169, 219, 265; iv. 261; v. 88, 
107. 


See Mycenaean. 


— cults, iii, 142. 

Myths, explanatory of cult, i. 191, 264, 
275, 276, 302, 303, 316; ii. 428, 
611, 635, 646, 632, 665; iii, 61, g1, 
93, 94; iv. 281; v. 125, 192, 376, 
397. 

— migration : 

Aphrodite Aeneias, ii, 638-42. 
Ariadne, ii. 633. 
Hyperborean, iv. 105. 

Jonian, iv. 48. 

Minyan, iv. 24. ~ 

—— physical explanation of, iii. 1; iv. 
136. 

~~ quasi-historical, value of, iv. 201. 
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N 


Naia, festival of, i. 41. 

Name, avoidance of, iii. 138, 28t. 

— arising from cult-association, iii, 203. 

— power of, i. 35; iii, 293; iv. 26. 

Nana, ii. 484, 671. 

Nemesis, i. 75; ii. 487-98 ; iii. 653. 

Nestor, iv. 45. 

Niketas Chthoniata, description of 
Athene ’Ayopaia by, i. 342. 

Nuypar, v. 424-6. 


oO 


Olen, iv. 245. 

Omphalos, iii. 243; iv. 303, 308. 

Onatas, iii. 50. 

Oracles, i. 353 iii. 11. 

— Delphi, iv. 181-6. 

— Dodona, i. 38-40. 

— Thracian, v. I0o. 

— Zeus Ammon, iy. 202. 

Orgiastic worship, ii. 479, 506, 647; 
ili. 297; iv. 112, 192; Vv. 102, 150- 


77: 

Oriental influence on cult, ii. 478, 484, 
618, 620, 626, 678; iii. 630, 635, 
663, 667 n.; iv. 142. 

— on art, ii. 522. 

Origins, question of, i. 1-9. 

Orpheus, iii. 151, 201, 247; iv. 245; 
v.17. 

Oschophoria, i. 327; ii. 6343 v. 201. 

Osiris, v. 173. 

Ourania Aphrodite, i. 10. 


P 


Tlais 6 ap’ éarias, iii. 164. 

Palaimon, iv. 39. 

Pan, v. 4, 382, 431-4. 

— Aurnpios, v. 432. 

— Mpoxadnyerns, v. 438. 

Pandora, i, 290, 345, 361; ii. 655; 
iii. 25. 

Parthenioi, iv. 46, 59. 

Pasiphae, ii. 632; v. 419. 

Passion-play, iii, 129, 143, 173-82, 
2433 iV. 293; V. 103, a1. See also 
Mystery. 

Pearson, Mr. Karl, iii. 109. 

Pegasos, iv. 30. See Medusa. 

Peisistratidai, iv. 196. 

Pelasgian worship, v. 8, 388. 

Peleus, i. 286. 

Pelops, iii. 297. 

Perrot and Chipiez, ii. 672. 

Personification of natural phenomenon, 
i. 4-8. 
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Pheidias, i. 128-39, 356, 357, 360, 3723 
ii. 710; iv. 340; V. 53. 

Philammon, iii. 200; iv. 291. 

Philology, value of, i. 2-8. 

Philostratos, i, 281. 

Phlegyai, v. 400. 

Phoenician influence, i. 28, 204; ii. 
631, 636, 637, 668 n.; iv. 18. 

Bparpia, i. 302; ii. 657; v. 356, 388. 

Phrixos, iv. 42; v. 35. 

Phrygian influences, ii. 482, 500, 643, 
a4 iii. 177, 297, 301; v. 86, 117, 
126. 


Suradléat, iv. 53. 

Plato, i. 194. 

Ploix, M., i. 6. 

Plouton, iii. 280-8, 

Plutarch, i. 194. 

Politics and cult, i. 294; iii. 68; iv. 
113, 152, 160, 306; v. 26, 347- 

Polykleitos, i. 117, 214, 230; Vv. 54. 

Polykrates, iv. 110. 

Porphyrion, King, ii. 620. 

Poseidon, iv. 1-55. 

— cult epithets of: 

*Apyétos, iv. 18. 
*Aopdr.os, i. 2733 iv. 7. 
BaotAevs, iv. 9. 
Tajoxos, iv. 8. 
TevéOAtos, iv. 9. 
Tevéatos, iv. 9. 
Aapaios, iv. 17. 
Aoparirns, iv. 10. 
“Edpatos, ’EAdrns, iv. 17. 
“EXtca@vios, iv. 10, 29. 
"Everreds, iv. 32. 
*Exakraios, iv. 5. 
*Endénrns, iv. 12. 
"Tarpés, iv. 13. 
Kadaupedrns, iv. 53- 
Kpnvovyxos, iv. §. 
Aaoiras, iv. 10. 
Nupgayérns, iv. 5. 
Tlarnp, iv. 9, 35» 
Tlarptyeios, lv. 9. 
TleAayios, iv. 5. 
Tlerpaios, iv. 5. 
TloAtov xs, iv. 9. 
Tlovreos, iv. 5. 
T1dépOpu0s, iv. 5. 
IIpovews, iv. 27. 
TlpooxAvonios, iv. 5. 
Soter, iv. 13. 
Tepevirns, iv. 8. 
Tpowaios, iv. 13+ 
Sparpros, iv. 9, 28. 
Svmos, iv. 9. 
burdApios, iv. 8, 53- 
Xapaicndros, iv. 6, 51. 

Poseidon-Erechtheus, iv. 49. 
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Poseidon, monuments of cult, iv. 56-60. 

— ’Epiwis, iti. 52. 

Poseidon, Ge, iv. 27, 

— ideal of, iv. 61-72. 

— relations with Athene, i. 270. 

— with Apollo, iv. 27. - 

Tipafidinas, iii. 55. 

Praxiteles, i. 207, 234, 689, 711; iv. 
3483 V. 59, 274. 

Pre-hellenic worship, i. 23, 31. See 
Mycenaean worship. 

Priesthood, i. 125, 302, 320; ii. 639; 
iv. 33. 

— Dendrophoros, iv. 286. 

— Hierophant, iii. 158. 

— Meyda BuCor, iis 481. 

Tiponpécca, festival of, iii. 42. 

Prometheus, v. 381. 

Proserpina, ii. 695; iii. 222. 

— Nasixpareta, iii, 126. 

— MoAvBoia, iii. 228. See Demeter and 
Kore. 

Purification, iii. 41, 98, 162, 168; iv. 
124, 146, 177, 186, 188, 270; iv. 
279, 293, 295-306; Vv. 212, 238, 
384, 443 

R 


Reinach, M., v. 106 n. 

Religion in relation to morality, v. 238. 

Resurrection of divinities, v. 183-94. 

Rhea-Cybele, iii. 289-306. 

Rhesos, v. 100, 435. 

Rhodes, iv. 121. 

Robert, Prof., ii. 541; v. 57- } 

Robertson Smith, Prof., i. 88-92; ii. 
645; iii. 195. 

Robigus, iv. 130. 

Rohde, Dr., iii. 202; iv. 127, 190, 
272; v. 108, 178. 

Roscher, i. 73 V. 45. 

Rubensohn, iv. 36; v. 21. 


Ss 


Sabazios, v. 94- 

Sacrament, ili. 3, 11, 23, 46, 114, 131, 
171, 186, 194, 211, 300; iv. 128, 
188, 192, 257, 287, 293, 304; V- 167, 
177. See also Sacrifice. 

Sacrifice, human, i. 28, 40, 92, 203; 
ii. 439, 4555 ili, 19, 933 iv. 26, 45, 
151, 208, 272, 2743 V- 16, 30, 105, 
112, 170, 405. 

— animal, i. 29, 92, 95) 320, 336; 
ii. 431, 437, 449, 5903) 6505 Me 55 
iv. 26, 257, 303. 

— dmvpa iepa, i. 260. . 

— bloodless, i. 28, 88, 101, 295; Ul. 
46, 59; iv. 101, 2543 V. 38. 
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Sacrifice, god-priest, iv. 263. 

— horse, iv. 15, 20, 277; V. 419, 421. 

— Nygard, i. 88; ii. 664; iii. 55, 102; 
v. 199) 442. 

—— theanthropic animal, i. 93; ii. 441, 
6453 iv. 2553 v. 165, 257. 

Salmoneus, iv. 119. 

Sarapis, iii. 288. 

Sarpedon, iv. 120. 

Sehrwald, iv. 136. 

Selene, ii. 512. 

Semiramis, ii. 628. 

Zepval @eai, v. 440. 

Serpent, as Earth deity, iii. 10; iv. 181, 
222. 

— of Thebes, v. 4or. 

Sex, confusion of, ii, 628, 634; iii. 1115 
v. 160 

Sinis, iv. 39. 

Six, M., ii. 496. 

Sxipopédpra, iii. 41. 

Skopas, iv. 346; v. 56. 

Slaves, association with Kronos, i. 27. 

— admitted to mysteries, iii. 155. 

~— asylum for, v. 440. 

— emancipation of, ii. 467; iv. 177. 

— festival of, v. 8. 

— iepddovdrar, ii, 635, 668. 

Smilis, i. 205. 

Solon, ii. 659; iii. 156. 

Sopatros, i. 57. 

Sosipolis, ii. 611. 

Sphinx, i. 361. 

Stepteria, iv. 293. 

Stesichoros, i. 281. 

Stone-worship, i. 4,14; iii, 5; iv. 302; 
v. 7, 360. 


T 


Tascher, M. de, ii. 631. 

TavpoBorAtor, iii. 300. 

Tavpoxabayia, iv. 25. 

Tektaios and Angelion, iv. 314, 326, 

Telephos, i. 274; ii. 442. 

Telesphoros, iv. 325. 

Thaletas, iv. 248, 

@arrAw, v. 426. 

Thargelia, 4 iv. 268-84. 

Themis, iii. 13. See GecThemis 

Theocrasia, i. 83, 280; ii. bias iii. 31, 
178. 

Theriomorphism, i. 19; iii. rd 58; iv. 
115. 

Theseus, i. 272, 2953 ii. 620, 631, 633; 
iv. 9, 38, 47, 53, 63, 65, 108, 146, 
176, 252, 254, 278, 286, 287, 290; 
v. 406. 

Thesmophoria, iii. 75-112. 

Thessalian influence, ii. 504. 
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Thetis, i. 286. 

Thracian influences, ii, 474, 507; v. 86, 
88, 399, 435- 

Totemism, i. 41, 58, 89; ii. 434, 441 5 
iii. 106 n., 184; iv. 2, 116; v. 106 n. 

Tree worship, i, 14-15, 393 V. 11, 118, 
240. 

Trinity, idea of the, iii, 288. 

Triptolemos, iii. 145, 218, 264, 265. 

Trophonios, iii. 10, 280; iv. 38; v. 17. 


U 


‘Lipopdpia, festival of, iii. 24. 
Universe, origin of, i. 48-9. 
Upis, ii. 487. 

Usener, Dr., iv. 1343 Vv. 235- 
“‘Yorhpia, festival of, ii. 647. 


Vv 


Vegetation myths, Athene in, i. 289, 
327- 

— divinities, ii. 624, 642, 644, 691; 
iii, 81; iv. 6, 21, 50, 124, I5%3 V 
25, 98, 117, 426. 

— olive in Attica, i. 293. 

— Oriental, it. 478, 627. 

— ritual, ii. 455; ili. 20, 34, 93; iv. 
261, 264, 285; v. 96, 124, 163, 180. 

Venus and Adonis, i. 210. 

Ver sacrum, iv. 202. 

Virgin Goddess, Athena as, i, 263, 303. 

— Artemis, ii. 442. 

— Hera mapGévos as, i. 190. 

Virgin Mother, ii. 629 ; iii. 200. 


W 


Waldstein, Dr., iv. 335 n.; v. 39- 

Welcker, i. 181. 

Wide, Dr., iv. 42, 261. 

Wieseler, v. 43. 

Women, exclusion of, ii. 481, 640 n.; 
iv. 187 n.; v. 105. 

— aptitude for orgiastic worship or 
prophecy, v. 150, 160. See Delphot. 

— as pioneers of agriculture, iii, 106; 
iv. 267. 


2 ee x 
Xanthos, iv. 119. 


Zagreus, Vv. 129. 
Zaleukos, iv. 197. 
Zamolkxis, v. 94. 
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Zeus, i. 35-101. Zeus, cult epithets of: 

— cult epithets of : Lykeios, i. 41-3, 92; ii. 438. 
Agamemnon, i iv. 50. Matpadarqs, 1 i, 64. 
"Ayitwp, i. 59. MetAixtos, i, 643 iii. 280. 
‘Ayopatos, i. 58. Motpayérys, i i. 79; iv. 233. 
‘Apaptos, 1. 43. Naios, i, 39-44. 
Ammon, i. 95, 138. Népevos, i. 63. 
Aphesios, i. 46. Bénos, i, 71, 
‘AnoBariptos, i, 47. “OABwos, i. 55. 
Amdpuos, i. 45. ‘Oparyipios, i, 61. 
"Aworpénatos, i. 67. “OpBpios, i. 42, 44. 
Areios, i. 59. ‘Opd-yvios, i. 53- 
Askraios, 1. 96, 108. ‘Opodduos, i. 64. 
Asterios, i. 44. "Optos, i. 553 iv. 1763 v. 19. 
*Aoreponaios, i. 44. “Opxtos, i. 70, 
Bovdaios, i. 180, Oiptos, i. 44 
Bpovréy, i. 44. TlaAapvatos, i. 66-8. 
Charmon, i. 60. Thavapépos, i. 43, 180. 
Tapyacos, i. 53. Panhellenios, i i, 44, 63. 
Tevé0Aus, i. 53. Tavoypatos, i. 40. 
Tewpyéds, i. 66. Tlarpgos, i. 52. 
Tovaios, i. 37. Tiaovotos, i. 55. 
Aidupatos, iv. 227. Tlodueds, i. 56. 
Auxraios, i, 36. SnpaXéos, i. 40. 
*EAevOé pos, 1. 61. Zxoriras, i. 47, 115; iii. 280. 
“Evdevdpos, i 14, 39. Sosipolis, i, 38. 


"Epneios, i. 54; Vv. 303- Sornp, i. 47, 60. 
‘Eraipeios, i. 75. Sthenios, i. 60. 
FéAxavos, i. 109. Strategos, i. 60. 
‘Inéatos, i. 67. Stratios, i. 60. 
Talaios, i. 44; Vv. 419. 


"Ixpaios, i. 44. 
Ithomatas, i. 42. Tédci0s, i i. 53, 55, 1955 V- 364. 
Kabdporos, i. 67. Tepdorios, i, 40. 


Kanmwras, i. 46; iv. 150. Tipopéds, i. 67. 

KaracBarns, i. 46. T ropaeus, i. 60. 
Karax0dni0s, iii, 281. “Lércos, i. 44, 105. 

Kepavnios, i. 44. Pidos, i. 74: 

Kadptos, i. 56, 71- Spar pos, i. 55; v. 350. 
Koopiras, i. 59. Phyxios, i. 42, 67 

Kpyatos, i. 55. XOdnos, iii. 35, 280. 
Kpnrayerns, i. 36; ii. 633. Xpuodap, i. 59. ; 
Labrandeus, i, 59. — on mountain tops, I. 50, 52. 
Laphistios, i. 93. Zeus, cult monuments of, i. 102-21. 
Acvecaios, 1. 43: — the ideal type of, 1. 122-7, 
Aexearns, i. 267, Zoolatry, iii. §8; iv. 115. 
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